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High, 75. Low, 64. 


Moderate temperatures. 
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REDS DRIVE PAST RZHEV NORTH, SOUTH, 
REPEL GERMAN STABS AT STALINGRAD 


FDR Condemns [~~ Autumn Rains Begin 
Costly Accident [To Fall in Territory 
Boll in Nation On West of Moscow 


BETHESDA, Md., Aug. 31.—(/) 
Citing “the almost incredible to- 
tal of 42,000,000 man days” lost By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. | 
‘last year through industrial acci- MOSCOW, Aug. 31.—The Russians advanced slightly in 
‘dents, President Roosevelt appeal- the Kletskaya area northwest of Stalingrad today and stoutly 
repelled al] German stabs at the industrial center on the 
Volga, but the determined enemy was hauling up strong 


ed today for greater safety in the 
factories, and on the highways as | 
| ‘reinforcements for a supreme attempt to capture the city 
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ATLANTA, GA., TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 1, 1942. . 


ONLY MORNING NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHED IN ATLANTA 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


August 27, 1942 


Dear Major Howell: 


« 


“MARINES 


HAVE 


the famous U, S. Marine saying. 


a. a \ Oy Peay 
: i 2 Wing. , : < <3 
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ANDED”—This, picture illustrates 


It shows Marines in 


full battle kit charging ashore on Guadalcanal Island in 
the early phase of the U. S. ‘offensive in the Solomon 
Islands. Now “the situation is well in hand.” 


Aussies Acclaim 


Milne Bay Victory, — 


‘MacArthur Touch’ 


MELBOURNE, Australia, Aug. 31—(AP)—The Australian 
press and public enthusiastically acclaimed today the Allied 
victory in the Milne Bay entrapment and defeat of the Jap- 


anese. 
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Senate Finance 
Group Amends 
New Tax Bill 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(#) 
Members said today the Senate 
Finance Committee had voted ten- 


tatively to amend the new reve- 
nue bill to permit corporations to 
set up a credit of 10 per cent of. 
their surtax and excess profits 
taxes for reduction of debts or 
remission of them after the war. 

This 10 per cent post-war re-| 
bate proposal was reported to| 
have been decided on after the’ 
committee voted to hold corpora- 
tion rates to the house rates of 45 
per cent on normal and surtax 


earnings and 90 per cent on ex- 
cess profits. Added to this, how- 
ever, was a limitation on the 
amount of taxes a corporation 
would be forced to pay to 80 per) 
cent of its net excess profits tax-| 
abie income. | 

Senator Herring, Democrat, 
Iowa, said about $300,000,000 in 
potential revenue would be lost| 
by these changes in the bill. He} 
emphasized, however, that final | 
decisions had not yet been made | 
on the corporation schedules. | 


L. S. Force in India 


Developing Resources 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—(7)—A 
New York Times dispatch by Her- 
bert L. Matthews from “a town 
in India” said today that an Ameri- 
can force numbering thousands 
was there developing its resources. 

“Curiously enough, the only 
abundance here is an enormous 
quantity of precious material book- 
ed for China under lease-lend that 
cannot get to China now that the 
Burma road is closed and cannot 
be used by the Americans and 
British because of that technicali- 
ty.” Matthews wrote. The town 
was unidentified, but this might 
indicate it was in eastern India 
near Burma where the Japanese | 
have concentrated troops. 

“Right now this town can take 
everything that the enemy might 
throw at it,” Matthews added. 


; 


The news that the Japanese had 
risked a cruiser and nine destroy- 
ers to evacuate all they were able 
to rescue of their ill-fated expedi- 
tion which landed last Wednesday 
and that the small remainder had 
ben compressed into the narrow 
finger of marshy land which forms 
the northern shore of the bay at 
the southeastern tip of New 


ee 


well, 
Dedicating 
‘naval medical 


new 
in 


a towering 


center here 


' suburban Washington, Mr. Roose- | 
velt declared that it was “not only | 
valuable | 
Americans” but that “carelessness | 


our enemies who kill 
in driving on the highways, or 
in the operation of machines in 
factories, can cost us many lives 
needed by our country in using 


every resource most effectively.” 
“Valuable Workers.” 

He listed 40,000 persons killed 

in automobile accidents last year 


than 2,000,000 injuries, 100,000 of 
them permanent. 


ei “Among those who have been 
: killed or disabled,” he said, ‘were | 


men and women who could have 
helped us ‘build planes, 
served in civilian defense or in 
many other essential services.” 


needed medical, surgical 


requirements of our Army 
Navy.” 
“Harming Fighters.” 


the President continued 


through failure to take proper 
safety measures in industrial 
plants, kill or maim their fellow 
citizens, are definitely doing in- 
jury to our sons and brothers who 
are fighting this war in uniform. 
And similar injury to our armed 
forces is done by pedestrians or 
workers who, through thought- 
lessness and carelessness, put 
themselves in harm’s way. 


in: direct action against our ene- 
mies; but all of us 
in the saving of our man power. 
center with its 
tower, which Mr. Roosevelt per- 
sonally took a hand in designing, 
was dedicated by him “as a monu- 
ment to our determination to 
work and to fight until the time 
comes when the human raee shall 
have that true health in body and 
mind and spirit which can be 
| only in a climate of 


realized 
equity and faith.” 


| 
Guinea was accepted as another | He asserted the nation was 


herald of an important turn in the| wholly dedicated to the defeat of 


Pacific warfare. 


General Douglas 
communique announcing 


MacArthur's 
that 


these remaining forces were being 


“rapidly reduced” and that the 
Japanese had been forced to aban- 
don all their heavy equipment, in- 


disposing of the fourth Japanese 
strategem to take Port Moresby 


but also putting into Allied hands 


a new key to the initiative. 


(So far, Tokyo broadcasts 
received in New York have 
said not a word about the 
Milne Bay action, not even 
mentioning that a Japanese 


| tyrants and “‘to the removal from 


this earth of the injustices and 
inequalities which create such 
tyrants and breed new wars.” 

_ The ceremony took place on the 
|100th anniversary of the Navy 
| Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 


| . : 

, Mr. Roosevelt paid tribute to the 
i . + 

cluding tanks, was seen as not only | bureau’s men and women “risking 


their own lives that other lives 


may be saved.” 


—_-_ -~ _ — —_— 


Napoleonic Descendant 


Is Reported Wounded 


VICHY, Aug. 31.—(4)—Prince 
Achille Murat of the Napoleonic 


and nearly 1,500,000 injured; 19,- | 
200 fatalities in industry and more | 


tanks, | 
ships and guns—who could have | 


Moreover, in view of ‘‘a nation-.| 
al shortage of doctors and nurses,” | 
he added that “every preventable | 
civilian accident diverts sorely 
and | 
nursing care from the imperative | 
and | 


“It is not going too far to say,” | 
“that | 
any civilians in the United States | 
who, through reckless driving or | 


“Not all of us can participate | 
can participate | 


270-foot : 


Burma Air Base Raided 


The Atlanta Constitution. 


the institutions under 
eas a Nation. 


powers. 


of which is freedom of the press. 


Major Clark Howell, 
Editor, 

The Atlanta Constitution, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Hearty congratulations on the completion 
of seventy-five years of continuous publication of 


The three-quarters of a century which have 
elapsed since the establishment of your paper have 
been marked by profound changes in the life of the 
South and in the life of the Nation as a whole. 

And now you reach this notable milestone at a time 
of grave crisis -- a crisis which threatens all of 
which we have’ Sound happiness 


Every cherished freedom is challenged by 
the forces of totalitarianism which we fight. 
world has already witnessed suppression of freedom 
of the press and freedom of speech in-every land 
which has been brought under the heel of the Axis 


My anniversary message to you as your 
paper enters upon its fourth quarter-century is to 
dedicate anew all of your resources to the support 
and defense of our cherished freedoms, not the least 


Very sincerely yours, 


Faults Maui, 


The 


° 


-| Volga northwest 
'the Russians said they were hold- | 


The fall rains which 
‘bogged Hitler’s machines in the 
‘bottomless Russian quagmires al- 
ready have started in the Rzhev 
sector, 130 miles from Moscow. 
The Russians mounting a coun- 
teroffensive in that area contin- 
ued to drive west, have passed 
the city on the north and south 
and are fighting in Rzhev itself. 
The north bank of the Volga in 
its upper reaches has. been 
cleared completely of the foe. 

The Germans likewise were 
stopped in the Caucasus, where 
one column south of Krasnodar 
was driving toward the Black 
sea and another below 
naya was perilously 
Grozny oil fields. ‘. 

Planes Cloud Skies. 

In great tank battles on the 
flat between the Don and the 
of Stalingrad, 


near the 


ing their own and crippling scores 
of attacking panzers. The skies 
were clouded with German dive- 
| bombers and Russian 
_parrying their thrusts. Hundreds 


'of tamks were in combat. 


| (The German said they 
had driven to within 15 miles 
of Stalingrad and had set 
great new fires in the city 
in bomber attacks. The 

Nazis also claimed continued 

progress toward -the Black 

sea and acknowledged Rus- 
sian attacks near Rzhev and 
south of Lake Ladoga.) 

In the Kotelnikovski sector 
southwest of Stalingrad where the 
|Germans were attempting to de- 
_velop the southern arm of an ‘en- 
velopment, numerous attacks 
were reported repulsed. 

Rzhev Defenses Stiffen. 

The Russian advance in the 
AIBN area was on the west 


Continued on Page 12, Column 2. 
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Sharply by U. S. Planes 


Not Yet Ready Damage Done Tech Chinese Force 


For .T'wo-Ocean D 
Drive,SaysKing 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 31.—(#)— | 
To those critics who “would have. 


us do everything everywhere all) 3+ Athens.” 


\lian elation was the fact that al- 


landing was made there.) 


Contributing greatly to Austra- line was reported in serious condi- 


tion tonight at the Blois hospital 
where he was taken with wounds 
said to have been inflicted during 
‘a recent RAF attack on the Bor- 


though American service troops 
wer in the area, the action was 
an Aussie victory under an Aus- 

tralian commander. | deaux-Paris express. 
There was little doubt, however,|, To government announced that 
‘'two of his eight children were 


75 Years of History 


The Constitution this morning prints its 75th Anni- 
versary Edition, in observance of its 75 years of continuous 
recording of the history of Atlanta and Georgia, the tri- 
umphs and foibles of its citizens, the joys and sadness of 
their lives. 

Three generations of the Howell family have guided the 
destinies of The Constitution, from Evan P. Howell, whose 
cannon defended the city during the War Between the | 
States and whose pen later was to defend this section 
against the grasping hands of conquerors, through Clark 
Howell Sr., who built and molded the paper as the city 
was built and cast into its later-day greatness, to Clark 
Howell, who returned from France after the last war to 
assume the responsibilities of various departments and 
who today serves as editor and publisher. 

In this edition is mirrored much of the history of Atlanta 
and Georgia. It is a record of the state’s progress, 


at once,” Admiral Ernest J. King 


today gave the assurance: 

| “When we get more troops we'll 
kill more Huns and Japs.” 

| “Our two-ocean Navy is not yet 
‘in service,” the chief of Naval 
operations said. “The smaller 
‘ships for it will begin to come into 
iservice around Thanksgiving or 
Christmas. 

“The plain fact is we haven't 
the tools yet. Some of our critics 
would have us do everything 

everywhere all at once. It can’t 
ibe done with what we have to 
'work with. 
Token of Future. 
“Literally, we are 
daily with answering the question 
of how to do the best we can with 


from here.” 
But the Tulagi offensive, Ad- 
miral King declared, was “a token 


going to get more'of and very 
soon—as soon as we get the tools 
to work with. 

“The United Nations are engag- 
ed op eight fronts,” he observed. 
“No one of them can be slighted.” 

Admiral King said the present 
Naval strength of perhaps 600,000 
or 700,000 men would rise to a 
million and a half, and com- 
mented: : 

Enlistment Voluntary. 

“Enlistment in the Navy so far 

has been entirely voluntary. We 


Continued on Page 11, Column 2. 


confronted | 


what we've got—of where to go 


to the Japanese of what they're | 


“This does not take into account, 


the effect of such action on the 
medical college and other branch- 
es of the state school system,” he 
said. Dr. Brittain added he made 
the statement in order “to clear up 
conflicting reports” about. the 
value of retaining an accredited 
rating among other universities 
‘and colleges: 

“Owing to conflicting reports by 
the press and over the—radio, it 
becomes nécessary for me to an- 
swer inquiries definitely and offi- 
cially lest there be doubt about the 
position of the Georgia School of 
'Technology as to accrediting. 


eplored by Brittain 


In a statement on the possible loss of accredited ratings 
‘for Georgia schools yesterday, Dr. M. L. Brittain, president 
of Georgia Tech, declared that “a million dollars would not 
‘compensate for this hurt either to Tech or to the University 


and was not called to my attention 
until | saw it in the columns of 
The Technique. Since the matter 
has attracted some notice in the 
press, 


article as written gives the erron- 
opinion that “Tech’s worries are 


ment will not suffer as a conse- 
quence of our being dropped from 
membership in the Soythern Asso- 
ciation. 


“It is a fact that there are at 


“A letter from Registrar L. W., present in my files 504 applica- 


‘Chapin as to the facts of The Tech-| tions for admission to the Georgia 


nique article is as follows: 


*“*August 31, 1942. 
“‘Dr. M. L. Brittain, President 
“Georgia School of Technology, 
i ‘Atlanta, Ga. 


“*Dear Dr. Brittain: 


| “On August 28 there appeared 
‘in our student newspaper, The 
' Technique, a statement concerning 
|the size of the entering ‘freshman 
class for the October term, a pre- 
diction based on the number of ap- 
plications for admission on file in 
the office of the registrar. The 
article was- written and printed 
‘without being submitted to me or 
‘to any other responsible official of 
‘Georgia Tech for verification, con- 
‘firmation, or correction, and the 
|interpretation placed on the num- 


,ber of applications was that of a 


School of Technology. But it is 
also a fact that under normal cir- 
cumstances not more than two- 
thirds of the students who com- 
plete their applications actually re- 
port tor registration. Under the 
present circumstances (which are 


Continued on Page 11, Column 1. 


More Fall Weather 


Forecast for Today 


Fallish weather will be back 
today, Weatherman Glen Jeffer- 
son said yesterday. His official 
forecast was “continued mild tem- 
peratures.” | 

Atlantans found the low reading 
of 64 degrees yesterday a bit chil- 
ly. The high was 785. 


Still Pursuing 


CHUNGKING, Aug. 31.—(/)— 
The Chinese “made further ad- 
vances in pursuit of the retreating 


and sever the great water route. 
first? 


A A 


—s 


‘Secret Gun, 


U.S. Tanks Aid 


By HENRY C. CASSIDY. 
WITH THE’ RED ARMY’ AT 
POGORELOYE GORODISCHE, 
OUTSIDE RZHEV, Aug. 31.—(4) 


Prokhlad- | 


fighters | 


Fleeing Japs 


yab. | 


‘dripping toward its 


Japanese” in western Chekiang | 


fell 


| 


occupying Sungyang which 


late last week, the high command 


I cannot let pass without | 54/4 tonight. 


emphatic protest the fact that the | 
tinued their 
eous impression that I am of the) 


As Chiang Kai-shek’s men con- 
offensive which has 
netted more than 200 miles of the | 


dispelled” and that Tech’s enroll- | -2ekiang-Kiangsi railway, Ameri- 


Can bombers struck three sharp 
blows at the Japanese air base in| 


With Burmese monsoon 
finish, the 
Myitkyina base could be used ef- 
fectively should the Japanese at- 
tempt an invasion of the southern | 
province of Yunnan through which | 
the Burma road courses. Chinese 
intelligence places the Japanese 
strength in Burma at five divisions | 
and growing. | 

The communique mentioned no 
locations of fighting in Chekiang | 
or Kiangsi in eastern China, nor) 
did it refer to the Chinese opera- | 


the 


‘tion in Kwangtung where the Jap- | 


anese were last reported driven to | 
within 40 miles of Canton, great | 
metropolis of the south. | 

Lieutenant General Joseph W. | 
Stilwell, commander of the,United | 
States Air Forces in China, said | 
three large fires were started in | 
Myitkyina yesterday, 


y 


A Russian major with curly hair 
and a blond mustache stood on a 
height facing this town today and 
|told how the German line was 
| broken before Rzhev, first by a 


military ruse and then with U. S.< © 


made tanks and the Red Army’s 
| secret gun, “Katiusha.” 

. Now through the Nazis’ vaunted 
winter line the’ Russians have 
passed Zzhev on north and south, 
cleared the entire northern bank 
of the Volga and driven from the 
northern outskirts into part of 
Rzhev itself. This offensive has 
‘Dbeerr strongly sustained since Au- 
gust 4. 

American-made M-3 tanks pare 
ticipated in the break-through 
along a nine-mile front. This is 
how it happened, the major said: 

“The Germans concentrated 
their forces to the south and paid 
little attention to their northern 
sector, thinking the Red Army 
would not be able to make strong 
attacks here. 


Decoy Battalion Employed. 

“Through their scouts the Gere 
mans knew five or six days ahead 
of time that the offensive would 
take place, but they didn’t know 
what direction it would take. 

“To deceive the enemy we sent 
'a battalion forward at 3:30 a. m,. 
|}on August 4 from the south, while 
|; the real offensive was scheduled 
at 6:15 a. m. from the north. 

“This ruse succeeded and the 
enemy was fooled. The prisoners 
we have taken all thought that 
the offensive started at 3:30 a. m.” 

The German 16lst infantry di- 
vision, commanded by Major Gen- 
eral Rekke, massed to meet the 
supposed attack on the south, but 
the Russian battalion withdrew, 
the major went on. Then Rus- 
sian artillery pumped shells into 
the enemy ranks. 

Germans Demoralized. 

The Germans were demoralized 
by an hour and a half of this fire 
and lost 60 per cent of their per- 
sonnel, the major said. The Rus- 
|sians on the north advanced 7% 
miles, meeting only slight resist- 
ance from isolated enemy units. 

Pogoreloye Gorodische itself was 
| encircled and captured by Rus- 
Sian troops charging from the sure 
rounding woods, after Russian ar- 
tilery had pounded the enemy 
positions for an hour, exterminat- 
ing the enemy garrison of. 650 
men. 

Generally the Russians broke 
through a nine-mile section of the 
40-mile line, running from Rzhev 


; 
' 
; 


student reporter, was not my own, (province today after annihilating | to a point east of Gzhatsk. 
more than half of the enemy forces | 


The Germans, puzzled for days 
as to the direction the offensive 
would take,,kept their troop re- 
serves in the fear, but concen- 


| trated three flights of aircraft, 


totaling 400 planes, in the Smol- 
ensk, Vyazma and Vitebsk regions 
to bear the first brunt of battle, 
350 Bombing Flights Daily. 
The Russian fighters warded off 
mass bombings on August 4 and 5, 
the major said, but the Germans 
sent up a cloud of fighters on 


‘northern Burma at Myitkyina. The | August 6 and made an average a’ 
RAF attacked river craft at Ak-| 350 bombing flights daily. 


This, said the major, “rather ef- 


Continued on Page 12, Column 2, 
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Iceland Is Bombed 
By German Plane 


REYKJAVIK, Iceland, Aug. 31. 
(P)\—A German: plane dropped 
two bombs this morning near the 
village of Rauferhofn, northeast- 
ern Iceland, the United States 
Army announced. 

The bombs landed in a potato 
patch two miles from the town, 
it was said, and two Icelanders 
were knocked down by concus- 
sion but apparently were not se- 
riously injured. 

Rauferhofn is on_§ Iceland’s 
northernmost peninsula and is less 
han five miles from the Arctic 
circle. 


aM 


In Rzhev Drive 
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THE CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA., TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1942. 


Constitution Keeps | 


Faith With Readers. 


On News, Features 


The Constitution has kept faith with its readers by keep- | 


ing faith with the news. 


Through all of its 75 years, from its beginning down to. 


the present, The Constitution has made it a point that only 


the best in world-wide news coverage was good enough for | 


its readers. 

The same policy has applied re-| 
garding the newspap@r’s special 
features. 

That is why today readers every 
morning greet such friends on 
Page One as The Associated Press, | 
and International News Service. 

On the comic pages, they meet| Incidentally, this is the ninth 
“Terry and the Pirates” and “Dick | war the AP a covered. During 
nll emg Orphan Annie ‘the first days of World War II, the 
anc many .. delay in getting out dispatches 

Story Behind Story. — ‘ranged from 30 minutes to 30 

The story of The Associated |) urs 
Press—in which The Constitution | Disturbed Conditions. 
has held membership virtually! pjisturbed conditions provided 
from the paper's inception—isS @/ another headache for the AP staf- 
story in itself, a big story. ‘fer. Foreign dispatches, like big 

One writer expressed it well | 
when he called it “the story be- 
hind the story on the Front Page.” 

The Associated Press is the 
world's largest news gathering mod 
ganization. The outbreak of an- 
other war has stepped it into high- 
er gear than ever before. 

Concentrating on reporting ithe 
whole story accurately and swift- ia] 
ly, despite handicaps of disrupted | 
facilities and censorship, the AP 
places emphasis on team work 
both at home and abroad. 

Dashing Days’ Gone 

The dashing days of personal | 
adventure when one man _ could 
cover a war are gone. Instead, the 
“shock troops” of the AP’s care- 
fully trained world-wide staff are | story on Page One. 
comprised of thousands of full-| Long Preparation. 
time men, in addition to hundreds | Long preparation and the inge- 
of resident correspondents and | nuity of staffers put the AP first 
part-tume reporters. . 

The foreign correspondent, 
romantic and colorful figure 
many, in these war days must not) 
only be a good reporter. He must) 
get his news out. 

His task becomes harder when 


— -_ —— _ O_O oe 


one considers that he works 
against the difference in hours be- 
tween the United States and the 
country he is covering. Adding to 
his problem of getting out the 
news is the censor. 


“takes.” 
To 


ed 
the censor 
pencil, the order in 
“takes” went out meant 
nothing. Thus “leads’’—first parts 
lof the story—would come in long 


which these 


‘foreign correspondent was up 
| against. 
To make sure stories 
correspondents frequently 
three or four copies—each by a 
different route. The cost is high, 


yes. 


a 
to | 


oe 


ow 


escu in Bucharest. 

Paris operate today under war- 
cities. 
ly blackout. 
equipment. 


respondents use many tricks ‘to 
outwit him. Often a reporter will 
mail out a story outlining some de- 
velopment he expects to happen. 
Then he will send a brief cable 
itelliing New York that message 
‘such and such is correct or con- 
firmed. 


Win all-expense 
| happened. 
Slang Messages. 


deluxe trip to 
| There are many tales told of 
Hollywood slang messages which were readily 


interpreted by an American editor, 
'but which were not understood by 
the censor. For instance, 
wouldn't take long for an editor 
‘to know that “big shot kicked 
bucket ayem” meant the dictator 
of the country from which the 
message was sent had made a sud- 
den exit. 

Yet the censor might think it 
innocent. 

Such incidents, although excit- 
ing, are considered less important 
than the steady work necessary 
in covering a war which is not a 
series of big battles; but is, rather, 
a “running” story which means 
‘day-by-day reporting. Objectivity 
‘and understanding of the news 
must be preserved. 

Thus, amid the welter of ru- 
mors, unfounded reports and prop- 


The first prize winner and 
one parent to be guests, for one 
week, of Roddy McDowall, 
child star of “The Pied Piper”. 


lith Annual 
Children’s National 
Photograph Contest 
No fuss or bother. Just have 


your child photographed for as 
little as $2. You keep the picture. 


Photograph Studio 
4th Floor 


DAVISON-PAXON CO 


it | 


stories here, are sent a few para-| | 
| §raphs at a time. These are call-| 


with the blue-/ | 


next to | 


‘after “adds,” or additional mate-| 


This was the sort of thing the|| 


get out, ||| 
sent | 


But that is secondary with) 
the AP. The big thing is to get the | 


with the news of the invasion of | 
Poland; first air raids on border | | 
‘towns: Hitler’s ‘“‘win or die” fight-. 
ing speech; Chamberlain’s “final | 
warning”; the entry of Britain and | 
France into the conflict; the story 
of the torpedoing of the Athenia; | 
the assassination of Premier Calin- | 


Bureaus in London, Berlin and | 


time conditions prevailing in those | 
Office windows are cover- | 
ed with black paper for the night- | 
Gas masks are an| 
indispensable item of reportorial 


But to return to the censor, Cor- | 


| 
| 


’ 


} 


Thus the story is out— | 
'with the censor wondering how it, 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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welfare. 


It was founded as a militant paper. 


Pe Ciel of Sota | 


he Atlanta Constitution was founded in the dark days of 1868 to lead 
the fight for the return of constitutional government in Georgia. 
the need that called it into being came not only its inspiration but its name. 


The Constitution, established to lead a fight, led it! 


This newspaper was created to serve the people of Georgia and the 
south—to fight for their rights and, having obtained them, to protect them. 


It will remain one! 


For almost three-quarters of a century there has been handed down in 
the offices of The Atlanta Constitution an unbroken continuity of policy. 
That policy is to serve all the péople without fear or favor, to guard their 
rights, to espouse their interests. 


In 1876, Captain Evan P. Howell, after four years of service in the Con- 
federate army, became publisher of The Constitution. He kept the faith. 


Twenty years later, the late Clark Howell, eldest son of Captain Howell, 


assumed the direction of this newspaper. He also kept the faith. 


God willing, that faith will be preserved through the years to come. 


No newspaper in Georgia, and but few in the nation, has so rich a 
heritage—as measured by human leadership and service to the public—as 
The Atlanta Constitution. 


Proud of such a heritage, and ever cognizant of the attendant respon- 
sibility of preserving such a magnificent tradition, The Constitution stands 
today rededicated to Georgia and its people—reconsecrated to the public 


The Constitution has never lost sight of its concept of duty to the people 
of the state, the south and the nation. It never will. 


In the future, as in the past, the motivating purpose of The Constitution 
will be to fight militantly for progress and reform; to condemn the public 
plunderers; to expose corruption in public office; to cherish democratic prin- 
ciples; to be loyally Democratic, but not blindly partisan; to be interested 
in—but not be in—politics. 


To be liberal, without rancor or radicalism; to be clear-headed, forward 
moving and free; to be independent without undue pride of opinion; to avoid 
demagogy; to defy dictatorship; to eschew un-American 


To fearlessly strike down the intolerant; to succor the helpless; to counsel 
the strong; to sympathize with and help the underprivileged; to decry class 
discrimination; to combat the depredations of plutocracy; to oppose preda- 
tory poverty; to maintain religious tolerance; to protect the right of prop- 
erty; to demand social and economic justice; to stand for soundness always— 
soundness in government, in men, in all things upon which hang the hope 
and happiness of all the people. 


To pray that the Giver of every good and perfect gift remain with us 
and be with us ever; to evaluate the human above the material: to remain 
humble in victory, unbowed but unsoured in defeat; to revere the past, live 
in the present, and look to the future; to dwell in the sunshine; to walk 
toward the light so that the shadows will always be behind. 


Providence permitting, these shall ever remain the purposes and objec- 


tives of The Atlanta Constitution and those who guide its destinies. 


CLARK HOWELL. | 
(Reprint from The Atlanta Constitution, Sunday, January 31, 1937.) 
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aganda, the Associated Press seeks 
to maintain its traditional watch- 
words—“‘Accuracy and Impartial- 
ity.” 

INS Coverage. 

Besides the AP service, in this 
era of world strife that makes 
foreign news of primary impor- 
tance, the International News 
Services, which serves The Consti- 
tution with its regular night leased 
wire report, is known for its for- 
eign news coverage. 


The INS is proud of its slogan— | 


“The right man at the right place 
at the right time.” 
In addition to 


most up-to-date foreign coverage, 
INS maintains a_ staff of 


on the alert for stories behind the 
news. 
These include Bugs Baer, Lou- 


Gonsidine, 
Robb, George Lait, Admiral Clark 
Howell Woodward, Merryle RKuy- 
keyser, and many others. 
40,000 Words Nightly 

From 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
until 2 o’clock in the mornng, the 
wires of INS bring into The Con- 
stitution building more than 40,- 
000 words nightly by these writers 
and others. 

Two former Atlanta newspaper 
men are now with INS on the war 
fronts. Robert G. Nixon, former 


| furnishing . The | 
'Constitutiof with the latest and. 


“big } 
name” writers, who are constantly | 


i“Smokey Stover”; 
“Aunt 
ella Parsons, Damon Runyon, Bon) 
W. W. ‘Chaplin, Inez | 


Dieppe; Nixon was wounded dur- 
ing the “Battle of Britain.” 

But to turn from Page One to 
the comic pages. Here, too, The 


readers. 
Comic Favorites. 


The comics include such favor- 
ites as “The Gumps,” by Gus Ed- 
son; Frank Willard’s appealing 
character, “Moon Mullins’; Har- 
old Gray’s human “Little Orphan 
Annie”; Chester Gould’s ace de- 
tective, “Dick Tracy”: Walter 
Berndt’s “Smitty”: Milton Caniff’s 
great strip, “Terry and the Pi- 
vates.”’ 

And let’s not forget “Superman, 
by Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster; 
Edgar Rice Burroughs’ “Tarzan”; 
Zack Moseley’s “Smilin’ Jack”’ 
“Grin and Bear It’; “Little Joe”; 
“Just Nuts”: 
Het”; “Private Buck”; 
“They'll Do It Every Time,” and 
“Off the Record.” 

Other features are Dr. William 
Brady’s “Health Talks’; the edi- 
torials of Robert Quillen; “Your 
Figure,’ by the famous Ida Jean 


Kain; “Today’s Charm Tip”; the 
|patterns of ‘“‘Lillian Mae”; the syn- 
dicated “Household Arts” patterns, | and pleased—at the number of 
and the “Barbara Bell” patterns.|Unifed States 


First Lady’s Column. 


| 
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».| religion; 


“Heart and Home” problems: The 
Constitution Quiz, another popular 
featurc; the Georgia chatter of 


Constitution keeps faith with its| Dudley Glass; Harold Martin’s 


“Dreams and Dust”; Paul War- 
wick’s “Notion Counter”; Glad- 
stone Williams’ “Washington Pa- 


rade”; the society gossip of “Sally 
Forth”; Ruth S. Cogill’s “Among 
Atlanta Dogs”; Alice D. Jennings’ 
“Horoscope”; the “Bible Briefs” of 
Harvey Livingston; Roberta Lyn- 
don’s “Typewriter Talk” and the 
“Gardens” of Elbridge Freeborn. 
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||| able to speak the 
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~ | George Moore 
Came Here as 
Jobless Youth 


Immigrant Boy of 15 Be- 
came Business and 
Civic Leader. 
and 


George Moore, founder 


(|| president of the George Moore Ice 


Cream Company, Inc., came +o 
this country as a youth of 15, un- 
English lan- 
family or 


guage, and without 


‘friends here. He says he was ter- 


'| Hunter 
freezer and began making his own. 


|| making ice cream for his friends 
|} too. From this beginning, he ex- 
|| panded to the operation of a small 


-bought one of the first Ford au- 


;;} ice cream, 


| 


Greek Community of which he is 


‘its big benefactors. He is one of 


|'a member of the Elks Club: a lieu- 
tenant colonel on the Governor’s 


| rified on the train bringing him| 
(|| from Savannah where his boat | 


docked, to Atlanta. 
But in spite of handicaps, 


start a confectionery busiress on 
street at Central avenue. 
Tiring of having to buy the ice 
cream he sold, he bought a hand 


After several years he installed 


an electric freezer and began 


ice cream plant which delivered 
by horse and wagon. In 1910 he 


tomobiles in Atlanta, to deliver his 


Demands for George Moore's ice 
cream grew so much that in 1917 


present location, 54 Alabama 
street, S. W., for the company. 

A prominent and valuable cit- 
izen of Atlanta for the last 45 
years, Moore has been an out- 
Standing leader of the Atlanta 
past president. He was one of the 
founders of the Greek Orthodox 
church in 1905, and is still one of 


the founders and a past president 
of the Eleon Society; president of 
the Order of Ahepa in Atlanta: 
president of the Greek Civic Club: 


staff; state chairman of the Greek 
War Relief Fund; and a director 


he | am 
had the courage and enterprise to) 


of the United War Work Fund 


| drive. 
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The King Will Get 


His Mail Some Later 


NORMAN, Okla., Aug. 31.—(P) 


'King Leopold of Belgium has a lot 


| 
| 


|| international 
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Special departments of The Con- | 


These include radio; real 


, garden; Sunday maga- 
zine; industrial page; music notes; 
and “This Week” magazine. 


POM nis ER. 


Yank Sailors Boom 


Scotch Plaid Trade 


EDINBURGH, Aug. 31.—(4)— 


The demand for plaids by Ameri-/| 


cans in Scotland has grown fast. 
Shopkeepers have been surprised 


sailors in these 
parts who claim descent from the 


There is a cross word puzzle, Old Highland clans. Business has 


above the average in appeal. 
There are the columns of Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Dorothy Thompson, 


been brisk in neckties and souve- 
nirs bearing the clan tartans. — 
Edinburgh has been giving a 


» | Stitution bring more variety and 
| interest. 
estate; woman’s page; food page; | 
.| book page; theater page; movies; 


| 
; 
| 


| 


' 


of mail piling up for him here. 


Copies of “Books Abroad,” an 
literary quarterly 


| published at the University of Ok- 
lahoma, 
scribes, are being held for mail- 
| ing when the war is over. 


to which the king sub- 


Jesse H. Jones’ Congratulation 


The Atlanta Constitution has been an institution in 
American journalism for so long that most people would 
credit it with more than seventy-five years of service to 
the south and the nation. It has always had character and, 
for many decades, tradition. 

Your distingyished father and you have maintained the 
standards set by such distinguished men as Henry W. Grady, 
Joel Chandler Harris and Frank L. Stanton, all of whom 
achieved international reputations. 

My congratulations to you on this anniversary and may 
The Constitution always be a leader in the fight for right 
and justice, as it has been in the past three-quarters of a 
century. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Designed by the VU, 
S$. Army Ajr Corps. 


The Service-Pak is a combination port- 
able closet for 3 uniforms and chest of 
drawers for shirts, socks, toilet goods, 
etc. It keeps your uniform in perfect 
press. It is lighter than any conven- 
tional suitcase of its size. Comes in 
olive drab, dark brown, navy blue, 
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, Charge Accounts Invited 
Mail Orders Filled—Postage Prepaid 


Makes 
an Ideal 
Gift! 


Authorized 

Dealer for 
Hartmann 
Luggage 


Luggage Shope 


N. FORSYTH 


101 PEACHTREE 80 
Next Riailte Theater 


At Luckie §t. o 
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In keeping step with modern times, 
Mather Brothers’ customers can buy 
jewelry and fur coats, as well as furni- 
ture on our low easy terms. It will pay 
you to visit your Mather store—known 
for quality, value and easy terms for 
the past twenty-five years. 


NOW SHOWING! 


Ct... ® FUR COATS 
© FUR JACKETS 


e FUR SCARFS 
FALL TWO-PIECE WOOL SUITS 


FALL CLOTH COATS 
FUR-TRIMMED CLOTH COATS 


‘real Scottish welcome Yo the first | 
Westbrook Pegler; the Hollywood | jeave parties from the Preeti 


was with the British at Dunkirk. | a ag ladlret gpm the hu: | task force in British waters. The 
and, upon his return to England | naie ‘McF A MMicatic i m American Red Cross has estab-| 
© rs rictiy Dus! lished a Service Club in one of 


after that historic event, wrote an 4s 
eye-witness story which was held | ™€5S + Edythe Thomas Wallace’s| the leading hotels. | 


Atlanta bureau manager, is with) 
American troops in Ireland. He, 


NO DOWN 
% 
TAKE UP TO 5? 
WEEKS TO PAY 
BALANCE 


Berets 


VER 
WEEK 


UNTIL FALL 
DELIVERY 


Bonnets 


Casuals 


Profiles 


Forwards 


Small Brims 


Pompadours 


SALE! 
Kall Hats 


Literally hundreds! The 


season's most important 
Birthday Special! 


| “Points for Parents”; Clint Bon-| 
Peat sg ne Po stage RE | ner’s “Southern Oddities” and Da-| 
was still a “scoop.” ‘mon Runyon’s “The Brighter | | 
| Another former Atlantan on/|”!@e¢: , ; tees ae 8 SPECIAL | 
foreign fronts is John R. Henry, | A leading feature is the Gal. TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY 
who left the Atlanta bureau near- | /¥UP Poll,” which appears periodi- | MI FE 
ily two years ago. At present he is cally, always interesting and_| LK-F SD 
‘with the Atlantic fleet. a ee » Lb Cc 
| 4 e staff columns include Ralph | r ers . 
Off Face | om Rss] =e <calpg | MeGill’s “One Word More,” which | y 
_ ue — oe the sca PS\has become a potent factor in 3 
jin its belt such “beats” as the ar-/| southern public opinion; Ralph T. Deliveries in Ansiey Park 
— poop Poewnan ayo Beet: Jones’ “Silhouettes,” an old friend ee 
‘bergh baby; the assassination MU comes, “git Savers MORGAN POULTRY C0. Shop in Our AIR-CONDITIONED Enlarged and Remodeled Blue Room 
the Nazis of Chancellor Dollfuss,| -\.4 column: Winifred Ware’s|| 1827 Piedmont Ave. HE. 6262 
of Austria; the famous “gold | ssahions ond hee hase Secle Ton ' 292 Walker St. JA. 6917 
clause” decision by the United | way) i ‘the Ga *'? A Genr be 
States Supreme Court; the abdica- | "77 “BE Vame , kOe ——— 
tion of King Edward for “the | eee eee 4 
woman I love”; Corrigan’s wrong- | + "4 
way flight; death of Pope Pius XI| GOOD AND BAD FURNITURE 
and election of Pope Pius XII. | | eer or " mel - 


INS men have their share of. ee Sf eee Re  * : ee Yh 
narrow escapes while getting the SRS ES ge ee EE 
news. Larry Meier was injured 4 

by shrapnel covering the raid-on 
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CORNER BROAD & HUNTER STREETS 


OTHER MATHER STORES 


MATHER-COLLINS CO MATHER BROS., Inc. 
Austell, Georgia Thomaston, Georgia 


MATHER BROS. Inc MATHER BROS. Inc 
Americus, Georgia Valdosta, Georgia 
MATHER-GROOVER CO GAINESVILLE MATHER CO. 
Carrollton, Georgia Gainesville, Georgia 
MATHER FURNITURE CO. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


— eee — —— 


WARREN'S 


195 Edgewood Ave. 


(ONLY) 


Tuesday & Wednesday’ 
Fancy Barred Rock 


Fryers * 26° 


We Deliver JA. 1803 


Serving the Better Homes 
of Atlanta with the Finest 
Groceries Available for the 


Past 62 Years 


**Atlanta Owned and Operated” 


a eee 


fashions, in up-to-the-min- 
ute flattery, and autumn 
bright colors! Match them 
up with your new outfits! 
You'll want several! Hurry! 
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THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION and DAVI 


For several generations of Southerners, “I saw it in The Constitution” and 


“I Bought it at Davison’s” have been pledges of confidence and pride. 

As old friends and neighbors we have worked side by side through the years. 
We congratulate The Constitution on 75 years of fruitful service. May we 
continue to go forward together in service to Atlanta and the South. 

May we céntinue to deserve the trust our friends have placed in the 


integrity of a fine newspaper... and a forward-looking store. 


DAVISON-PAXON CO. 
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Many Natural Advantages Led to Location of City of Atlanta 


Surveyor Put Stake 
At Summit of Ridge 


1,050 Feet Above Sea 


ATLANTA 
From Colonel Stephen H. Long 
to Mayor William B. Hartsfield, by 
Ivan Allen, Author. Atlanta From 
the Ashes—Rotary in Atlanta—A 
Staggering Problem, Merging the 
Counties. 


Atlanta has always been differ- 
ent from its neighboring Southern 
cities. 

It was not founded by man. It 
was located by an Act of the 
Georgia Assembly which, becom- 
ing convinced that railroads would 
supply the transportation of the 


future, in December 1836, created | 
road, and then it “carried on” only 


the Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
to run from the Tennessee to the 


miles from that river” 
ing branch railroads to Athens, 
Columbus, Forsyth 
Georgia. 

In providing for the settlement 
that was to become one of the 
largest cities in the South, the Leg- 
islature itself did not know exact- 
ly where it was locating the city. 
It left that to the engineers’. And 
it was pure accident—or maybe 
only good railroad surveying— 


that led Abbot Hall Brisbane, sur- | 
veyor and assistant to Col. Stephen | 
H. Long, famous railroad engineer, | 
to drive his stake on top of a ridge, | 
1050 feet above sea level, separat- | 


ing the waters of the Atlantic and 
the Gulf, yet the required eight 
miles from the banks of the Chat- 
tah ee. 

Staking the Station. 

That stake, marking the _loca- 
tion of the old Union Depot, would 
be almost in the exact center of 
Atlanta today if the depot were 
etill in existence. 

Altitude! Altitude! Altitude! 

Few people in the busy city of 
Atlanta today realize the impor- 


tant part that altitude has played | 


In the promotion of Atlanta's fam- 
ous “Atlanta spirit” and the build- 
ing of a great city with a popula- 
tion of 500,000 busy souls in its 
metropolitan area. 


With the exception of Denver, 


Colorado, no other city of its size 
in the United States is located this 
high above sea level. This has 


been Atlanta's greatest natural as-. 


when you stop te 
think of it, is Atlanta's only 
natural asset. It is a city with 
cool nights; an equable all-the-year 
round climate; good working con- 
ditions. It is a city so healthful 
that it has never found it neces- 
sary to quarantine against any dis- 
ease epidemic. It is a city where 
the men walk ...andwork... 
fast and where the women have 
natural and beautiful complexions. 

It is a city where the “chills 
and fever’ so common to the 
South are unknown and which has 
contributed little to the upkeep 


set. In fact, 
it 


Chattahoochee Rivers, and to be 1845 before 
extended across the Chattahoochee | 
“to a point not exceeding eight 
which | 
should be convenient for extend-| 


and Madison, | 


; 


itself! 
| And its soil has always been the 
‘poorest in the state. 


‘any rate, his cabin 


or perhaps Standing Pitchtree.. 
which was the name ofthe near- 
by Cherokée town. 


tcountry. Charleston, for example, 
‘got a “break” in more ways than 
one, because it was located where 
river and later rail transported 


materials had to be transferred to) 


ships. Birmingham is typical of a 


| 
’ 
: 
| 
; 
| 
’ 


city where raw materials and man- | 
ufacturing develop a center of pop- | 


ulation. 
backed by rich agricultural 
mining sections. 

Atlanta had none of these. Even 
after Surveyor Brisbane drove his 
now famous stake, it was some 
time before Atlanta had any trans- 
portation at all. It was 1842 be- 
fore the first train ran over that 


as far as Marietta, Ga. It was 
the first train from 
Augusta reached Atlanta... then 
known as Marthasville ... and 
the following year before a train 
from Macon pulled in over’ the 


Macon & Western railroad. That | 


these railroads played an impor- 
tant part in the development of 
the city cannot be denied. But 
not so all-important a part as has 
often been credited to them. Cer- 
tainly the city lacked the “break 
in transportation” which had been 
so important a factor in building 
up the older cities of New Orleans, 


Charleston and Savannah. 


Arsenal of Confederacy. 

Atlanta has never had natural 
resources, as has Birmingham. 
became a cotton manufacturing 
center because it was a cotton 
marketing center. It developed 
into the “arsenal of the Confed- 
eracy,” one might say, in spite of 


We shall have to retrace ‘some- 


When Abbot Brisbane located 
the terminus of the Western & 
Atlantic railroad, he found only 
one settler near by, one Hardy 


“in produce as he could spare it” 
for 200 acres in what was then 


called Canebrake. 


He must have been “hardy” in 


‘think of the history of Atlanta, in| 
order to find what has made it 
“tick.” 


Ivey, who had contracted to pay | 


Other Southern cities are | 
or 


town... cheered the proceeding. 
An auction sale disposed of the 
lots nearest the railroad tracks. 

And Atlanta—or Terminus—was 
off, with the “Florida,” to a flying 
start! 

The “Florida” has long since 
passed away—a victim, perhaps, 
of the War Between the States. 
But Atlanta is still going strong. 

In 1843 the name of Terminus 
was changed to Marthasville, in 
honor of the daughter of former 
Governor Wilson Lumpkin, who 
had done much to arouse the in- 
terest of the state in railroads as 
a means of transportation. But 
that name didn’t stick, the railroad 
agent said it was too tong to write, 
and in 1845 the name became At- 
lanta by the ingenious process of 
“feminizing” the Atlantic part of 
the Atlantic & Western railroad. 

Thus Atlanta’s nomenclature 
displays more logic, by far, than 
it does learning. 

Still and all, Atlanta had some- 
thing! ms 

Atlanta belongs to the class of 
1850, which means that it belongs 
with such striplings as Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, St. Paul, 
Akron, San Antonio and Grand 
Rapids, all of which appeared for 
the first time in the census of 1850 
as having populations of 2,000. 

In Spirit and Years. 

-A new town in spirit as well as 
in years, however, Atlanta began 
life as the focus of iron rails 
marking the shortest distance be- 
tween it and such points as Au- 
gusta, Chattanooga, Birmingham 
and Macon. And, as the south 
marches forward toward economic 
independence, Atlanta forms the 
spearhead of that effort. 

As a weapon in that fight for 
independence, every Atlantan is 
said to have carried about with 


him Henry W. Grady’s famous 


It | 


speech, “A Georgia Funeral,” in 
which he said: 

-‘It was a one-gallus fellow 
whose breeches: struck him yp + 
the armpits :1id hit him at the 
other end about the knees. He 
didn’t believe in decollete clothes. 
They buried him in the midst of 
a. marble quarry; they cut through 
solid marble to make his grave; 
but the little tombstone they put 


‘above him came from Vermont. 


They buried him in the heart of 
a pine forest, and yet the coffin 
was .imported from Cincinnati. 
They buried him within touch of 
an iron mine, yet the nails in his 
coffin and the iron in the shovel 
which dug his’ grave were import- 
ed from Pittsburgh. They buried 
him by the site of the best sheep 
grazing country on earth, yet the 


spirit as well as in name, for only | W0ol in the coffin bands them- 


a few years before the Creeks had | Selves 


were brought from the 


occupied that bank of the Chatta-|north. The south didn’t furnish a 
hoochee, while the Cherokees were | thing on earth for that funeral but 


ensconced on the other 


side, | the corpse and the hole in the 


Neither had any love for the white | 8round. And they put him away 
men who were steadily encroach-|#nd the clods rattled down on the 


ing on their domains. 
they much use for each other. 
stood near 
what is now the junction of Ivy 
street and Auburn avenue, and his 


paving of a near-by parking lot. 
Atlanta’s best-known thorough- 

fare, Peachtree street, derives its 

name from Standing Peachtree .. 


“Bad of Nowhere.” 


| 


Nor had coffin. 
At 


“And they buried him in a New 
York coat and a Boston pair of 
shoes and a pair of breeches from 


‘Chicago and a shirt from Cfncin- 


’ 


bones are said to rest beneath the) 


‘remind him of the country 


nati, leaving him nothing to carry 
into the next world with him to 
in 


which he lived and for which he 


fought 
‘| chilled blood in his veins and the 
"| marrow in his bones.” 


for four years but the 


Well; the south has changed 
some since Henry Grady’s time. 


| fuller and greater use of its natural 
‘resources and native talent and/| 
| ability. | 
| But let us return to our time-| 
| table. 
| The United States census of 1860 | 
| gave the city a population of 9,500) 
and by 1864, in spite of the inroads | 
of war, this had grown to more| 
than 12,000 people. | 
More than that, it was the arse- | 
nal of the Confederacy, from 
which went supplies of all sorts | 


Let me congratulate The 


Industrial South Now. 

The south today makes monu- 
ments and coffins and shoes and 
shirts that are the equal of any 
produced in the United States... 
thanks to Atlanta’s spirit of lead- 
ership. And not a few of these ar- 
ticles are made right in Atlanta, 


of the patent medicine vendor. It | 
is, in short, “The City of Pep.”| In 1839, Atlanta consisted only 
Because it possesses what no other | of a few shacks going by the un- 
major Southern city has... alti-| romantic name of Terminus and 
tude. It is, let me emphasize, the | known to the more facetious as 
first ingredient of the spirit which | “the end of nowhere.” But the 
has made Atlanta world-famous. | Western & Atlantic really reach- 

Experts tell us that there are ed Terminus in 1842. That Christ- 


three factors which, singly or in 
combination, will lead to the de- 
velopment of a great city. These 
are a break in transportation fa- 
cilities, raw supplies and factories, 


mas Eve a wood-burning locomo- 
tive named “Florida” arrived in 
a 16-mule wagon and was care- 
fully placed on the rails. An ex- 
cited crowd of 500 people from De- 

. even then a fair-sized 


where Henry Grady lived, breath- 
ed and had so much of his inspir- 
ing being. 

With the steel shears of indus- 
try, it has cut the apron strings of 
cotton and branched out to make 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS! 


Congratulations 


TO THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
ON SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT. 
KLINE’S, WHILE ONLY SIX YEARS 
OLD IN ATLANTA, IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SAME IDEALS AND PRINCI- 
PLES. IT FILLS US WITH JUSTI- 
FIABLE PRIDE TO BE PART OF THE 
SAME GREAT SOUTH THAT THE 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION SO 
LOYALLY HELPED BUILD. 


LINES 


WHITEHALL @ BROAD @ HUNTER 


to the south’s armies in the field. | 


This fact, more than any other, 
made Sherman determined to take 
the city. And, as almost everybody 
now knows, he did take it. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1864, 
surrender. And on November 
of that same year, it was burned 
by ,his orders. 
Sherman's Havoc. 

How. complete that destruction 

was can be seen from the fact 


it was forced to 
14, | 


| 


that, before the Siege of Atlanta’ 


began, there were 3,800 buildings | 


in the city proper. When Sher- 
man’s armies left, there were but 
a handful of buildings still stand- 
ing! : 
We come now, to that second 
factor which goes to make up At- 
lanta‘s famous spirit. 

Attitude! Attitude! Attitude! 

No city in the south . not 
even Richmond . . suffered the 
wholesale destruction that Sher- 
man wreaked upon Atlanta. 


Its citizens, coming back from | 
. s \the breach between the north and 


concentration camps and from 
flight into sections of the south 
even deeper than Atlanta, found 
their homes in ashes; their manu- 
facturing plants deliberately 
wrecked; their once-prosperous 
business enterprises at a standstill 
and their money worthless. 
Under such conditions, citizens 
could not have been blamed for 
giving up in hopeless discourage- 
ment. Indeed, citizens of not a few 
other southern cities did 
with the result that their progress 
since reconstruction days has been 
painfully slow. But Atlanta people 
were “different.” . Atlanta had 
never been a plantation city. It 
had never depended upon tide- 
water to give it water power and 


| 


Constitution on its seventy- 


fifth anniversary for its long and constructive service to 
the state and nation under the able leadership for many 
years of your distinguished father, Honorable Clark How- 
ell. The Consttution constantly and consistently supported 
agriculture and general industry of the state and south- 
east and has been a stabilizing influence through periods 
of commercial and political stress. 


This policv has been 


continued under your capable supervision, and I extend 
personal greetings and admiration. 


Washington, D. C. 


WALTER F. GEORGE, 
U. S. Senator from Georgia. 


word and co-operation the key- 
note of their success. 

First came the big insurance 
companies. ¥ 

The insurance companies of: the 
east wanted a share of the new 
business now developing in the 
south, and leading Atlanta busi- 
ness men were neither too proud 


|nor too sore at the world to help 


get it. Such men as General John 
B. Gordon; Major Livingston 


Mims and other generals and he- 


| 


| 


ane 


| 


roes of the Confederacy headed 
southern branches of the big in- 
surance companies. 


Their prestige helped to heal 


south in those critical days when 
reconstruction, though  over- 
thrown, was bitterly remembered, 
and their leadership served to 
make Atlanta really the Gate City 
of the South. Soon Atlanta had 
become the insurance center of 
the section,’and it remains so to- 
day. 

Under the leadership of Hugh 
ands Samuel Inman, Atlanta next 


took the lead in the cotton busi-| .» 
Even though most of the' 


textile mills were still located Eee 
|with Herry W. Grady as editor 


ness. 


New England, the Inmans, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, main- 
tained offices in New York, Bos- 
ton, London, England, and ‘Bre- 
men, Germany, putting Atlanta 


manufacturing. It had never been | definitely on the map in the cot- 


a break in a transportation chain | ton business. 


from river to ocean waterways. It 


| 


In 1881, Atlanta’s first great 


had been composed of people who| fair, the Cotton Fair and Great 
had worked hard to build up small International Exposition, was held 


businesses . 


_ and they had the| 4t Oglethorpe Park, 


with more 


advantage of altitude plus attitude. than a thousand exhibits from all 


They had the health. ._ : 
ergy . . . the spirit to build again! 


From War Ashes. 
By 1870, Atlanta had a popula- 
tion of more than 20,000 people... 
even if one-fourth of it consisted 


of widows! 
It had risen from its ashes. 


If no city in 


, . the en-| 


the south ever) 


went through such destruction, no, 


city ever had more difficulty than 
Atlanta in rebuilding. Every fac- 
tor was against it. 

Carpetbaggers ruled business. 
Newly freed Negroes ruled poli- 
tics. 

In an election from which most 


of the white men.in the state were) 
-disenfranchised, 


the Republican 
candidate, Rufus B. Bulloch, was 
named Governor and set out upon 
a career of graft and reckless ex- 
penditure seldom equalled in the 


history of any state. 
Under such circumstances, the 


fact that Atlanta had been named 


capital was cold comfort to its) 


citizenry. ‘ 

It was no honor! 

Consider, too, some of the other 
factors which operated against the 
development of the city. 

Take Civil War,pensions, for ex- 
ample. Started by the federal gov- 
ernment in 1862, by 1875 these 
were giving Union soldiers $29,- 
000,000 a year. The south, includ- 
ing Georgia and Atlanta, had to 
pay their pro rata share of these, 
even if it did not get one penny 
back! And, on top of this, the 
southern states had to pay their 
own Confederate pensions — 


| 


of the States in the union and sev- 
en foreign countries. 


The Exposition Mills, formed to | 


Spiritual 


take over -the main exposition 


building, opened the way to a tex- 


tile industry, which, if not seen, 
contributes materially to Atlanta’s 
annual payroll. With the excep- 
tion of the Exposition and Fulton 
Bag and Cotton. Mills, the visitor 
to Atlanta rarely sees or has any 
conception of the number and size 
of the.cotton mills which, with 


i their own little communities, make 


a circle around the city. 

Without other natural resources, 
Atlanta had taken cotton and lit- 
erally made the most of it. 

Attitude did. it! 

In 1868, one of the south’s most 
famous papers, The Atlanta Con- 


Stitution, was founded by Colonel 
‘Carey W. Styles. A weekly news- 
paper, the Luminary, had been es- 
itablished as early as 1845 by the 
Rev. Joseph Baker, but never be- 
came popular 


because, in those 
pre-Associated Press days, it was 
considered ~ to carry too much 
advice and not enough 
news. It was succeeded in 1849 
by the Atlanta Intelligencer. 


Grady and Harris. 
But The Atlanta Constitution, 


and Joel Chandler Harris as ro- 


/‘mancer, was destined to help make 
Atlanta famous and, in so doing, 
to become famous 


itself. In an 
age of great editors and of great 
newspapers, it held a place sec- 
ond to none in the confidence of 
the reading public. The famous 
Atlanta spirit was® making itself 


'felt. Atlanta, in spite of obstacles 
which would have 
/many a larger, older and wealth- 
‘ier cify, was getting oh. 


beaten down 


When Joel Chandler Harris, the 


| 


Congratulations From George 


'Two years later he was to sit on 


author of Uncle Remus, left home 
at the age of 14, to learn the 
printing trade, he found Atlanta a 
prosperous city of 10,000 people. 


a fence rail and watch Sherman's 


calvary ride toward the sea! 
Yet, when he and his family 
registered at the Kimball House in 
1876, it was to find the city grown 
to 30,000. 

For 20 years 


it was nip and 


‘tuck as to whether the saloon ele- 


ment or the “law and order” ele- 
ment was to rule the city govern- 


/'ment and even when the law and 
|order party gained permanent con- 


| think that it still has. How 


trol, Atlanta had more than its 
share of liquor dispensaries. Some 


those 


early saloon keepers would have 


laughed had they been told of the 
prohibition and soft drink days to 
come! 

In May, 1866, in Atlanta a magic 
formula was perfected, that for- 
mula wa: Coca-Cola. 


Coca-Cola Comes. 


“urchased by Asa G. Candler | 


and made for a time in a kettle in/| . 
the rear of his drug store, Coca- | business men of Atlanta conclud- 
Cola made Atlanta's first really | ed that the best way to popular- 


great fortune. 

And, in so doing, Candler dem- 
onstrated the Atlanta spirit at its 
best. With a formula which no one 
apparently believed in but him- 
self, and a lot of hard, discourag- 
ing work, he showed the south 
that it, too, could remake its for- 
tunes if it would. It made millions 


for him. It is still making millions | 
for its stockholders, in spite of the. 
return of liquor, wine and beer to 


the south. 


In 1887 Atlanfa’s second great 
exposition, the Piedmont Exposi- | 
tion, was-held on the site of what | 
is now Piedmont Park. It was at-| 


tended by some 200,000 people, in- 


cluding President and Mrs. Grover | 
Cleveland, and still further added 


to the city’s prestige. 


Three years later Atlanta’s pop- | 


ulation was more than 65,000. 

Atlanta’s third greatdexposition 
was the Cotton States Exposition, 
in 1895. The resources and indus- 
tries of ten southern states were 
pictured here, and more than l,- 
000,000 people attended. 

This exposition, perhaps, more 
than any one thing established 
Atlanta as the leader of and 
spokesman for the south. The 
new Georgia state capitol, which 
the federal government had 
blithely located in Atlanta but 


States 


‘south to all the 


, CTS: 


which it had-declined with thanks 
to pay for, had recently been 
opened. It had cost a cool $I1,000.- 
000. The federal penitentiary was 
soon to be completed. Atlanta 
was fast approaching the 100,000 
population mark and rapidly ou 
stripping other southern cities 
which had missed the bus or been 
too proud to make terms with 
changing conditions. 

But if the day of the exposition 
Was ending, a new day of service 
was dawning for Atlantans. 

Dawn of Service. 

There are many people At- 
lanta today who will tell you that 
fairs offer the greatest factor in 
the upbuilding of Aflanta. The 
great Cotton Fair held in 1881 
offered the logical reason for 
bringing the cotton mills of New 
England to the cotton fields of the 
south. Again in 1895 the Cotton 
International Exposition 
opened wide the doors of the 
states of the 
union and many foreign countries 
made exhibits here. In 1916 the 


, 
‘ aad 


wn 
7 | 


ize Atlanta and help build up the 
“back country” and develop in- 
dustry, agriculture, and live stock 
raising, would be to build a per- 


Continued on Page 5, Column 1. 
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4 NECKTIES—WOOL 
PANTS — BLOUSES — 
SKIRTS 

Pants 


No Paim 
Beach (6 

“ No Whites Bach 

4-Day Service—Cash 4& Carry 


No Cotton 
No Slack 

We Pay 50c Per 100 for 

WIRE HANGERS 


Dry Cleaning 
Call JA. 3636 for 
Nearest Cash & Carry Store 
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enough to hold any city under} 
and keep any section perpetually 
impoverished! | 
This was the period, too, of rapid | 
railway expansion. But all othe | 
road building was now in north- 
ern hands. It was all the south | 
could do to keep what roads it. 
had in repair. So the new roads | 
went to serve the north... but’ 
never the south. | 
“Gold Dust Twin. | 

The tariff, Gold Lust Twin of | 
the pensions, still further operated | 
to keep Atlanta and the south | 
poor. | 
And with 90 per cent or more) 


| 


‘of the money-making patents own- | 
ed by eastern individuals or firms, | 


oh , 


Delicious Bis. 


industry went east instead of com- | 
ing south, still further concentrat- | 
‘ing wealth and power in eastern 
‘hands. It is,.to a large extent, still 


quit, 


CaN if you 
ev e like them vet 


there, only the rent (dividends) 
'on our capital ever comes back. 
But this is the story of Atlanta, 
not of that concentration of wealth 
and power which still serves to 
hold the south in subjection. At- 
lanta managed to escape both the 
‘curse of Sherman and the eastern 
industrialists who, if they could 
|not keep the south subjected by 
force of arms, aimed to do it by) 
force of wealth. You see, it was 
‘not like the other cities with which | 
the north was dealing. It had apti- | 
tude. And, under the fires of pov-| 
erty, humiliation and indignation 
it was acquiring something else— | 
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|attitude' | 

The thrifty people of Atlanta 
‘were not long in realizing that, 
whether they liked it or not, they | 
‘must look to the east and gather | 
'what crumbs they could from the) 
Yankee table. | 
| It might hurt their pride. But | 
'there was another way of looking 
at the tragic picture. It might be 
the means of turning the tables on 
'the traditional enemy. Little Da- 
vid Atlanta, if it got a few stones 
for its slingshot, might be able to 
fell Goliah New England. It was 
‘worth the try, at any rate. 

Flaming Attitude. 

So while other southern cities 
sulked in their tents, not having 
| the courage or spirit or what- 
i'have-you to get up and _ “rebuild 
brick or even wooden business | 
‘houses, the leaders of Atlanta’s | 
i business and industry girded their 
loins*and went out to see what 
| they could do in the way of mak- | 
|ing a slingshot and gathering up| 
a few financial stones. They were 


MAIN STORE 


BRANCH STORES 
Buckhead 
Decatur 
122 Decatur, S. E. 
East Point 
827 Gordon, S. W. 
1711 Lakewood Ave., S. 
772 Marietta, N. W. 
- 393 Moreland Ave., N. 
1022 Peachtree, N. E. 
333 Peters, S. W. 


996 Virginia Ave., N. 


53 Peachtree St., N. E. 


1576 Piedmont Road, N. 
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George E. King 


FOUNDER 


W ITHOUT FANFARE, but with unceas- 

ing steadiness—through good tinies 
and bad—this company has widened its 
scope from the small store which 
founder opened in !882 to a metropoli- 
tan enterprise with a retail division of 
thirteen stores in Greater Atlanta and a 
wholesale division servicing other retail- 


ers of the Southeast 


The same strict rules of businéss con- 
duct, the same rigid integrity, the same 
determination to serve his neighbors well, 


oN 
J 


its 


which George E. King took with him into 
his modest establishment When he first 
unlocked its doors—at Peachtree -street 


and Auburn avenue, sixty 


when Atlanta’s population was only 40,- 
O000—have been part and parcel of this 


firm ever since. 
Our branches, which have 


years ago, 


” 
reached out 


to cover the whole city’s convenience, are 
branches in the literal sense—their, in- 
spiration comes from the origi- - 
nal roots of fair dealing and 


far-sighted 
Our customers. 


consideration 


for 


We who now carry on this 
heritage nledae ourselves that 
this shall always be so. 


These, ads among the first of our 


company 
stitution, starte 


to appear in 


The Con- 


a long. long line 


of advertisements which has es- 


tablished this firm 


as one of the 


largest and most consistent users 
of newspaper advertising among 


the hardware 


, 


houses’ of America. 


On its 75th Anniversary, we salute 


The Constitution 
ward to many 


more 


look for 
years of 
4% 


and 


friendly association with it. 


Soting 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


E. 


E. 
ze 


oe 53 Peachtree 5St., N. 


a as 


| reasonably successful. 
Decentralization was their pass- 


HARD 


WARE COMPANY 


\ 


The South’s* Standard Newspaper 


Big Quarrying 
Industry Aid in 
Growth of State 


Coggins Granite, Marble 
Firm Operates Eight 
Pits. 


Important in the development 
of Georgia has been the growth of 


a@ great industry, literally carved | 


from the very heart of the state— 
the quarrying of marble. 

Coggins Granite & Marble In- 
dustries, Inc. operating eight quar- 
ries, was founded by a native 
Georgian, B. F. Coggins. This man 
of courage and visidn first became 
interested in the marble business 
as a side venture, when his 
nephew persuaded him to invest 
his small savings in a’ mail order 
monument business. 

Coggins admits he thought he 
was throwing away his $200 to 
‘$300 at first, buying the catalogs, 


circulars, and stamps for carrying | 


on. the business. But when re- 
turns started coming in, he sold 


out his holdings in an Atlanta shoe | 


company, and returned to Canton 
to open a rétail monument busi- 
ness near the quarries. 

Chief Concern. 

In order to keep up an income 
while getting this business started, 
he opened a small grocery store 
in Canton, but the marble com- 
pany was his chief concerf.. 

With a second-hand typewriter 


as the only office equipment and | 


as the principle 
literature, the 


some circulars 
sales promotion 
Roberts-Coggins Stone Company 
was launched early in 1906. It 
prospered steadily though slowly, 
and soon Frank Coggins bought 
out his partner and changéd the 
name of the business to Coggins 
Marble Company. 

When the business outgrew the 


first store, Coggins bought the lot ily be grasped without’ seeing his | sixth of those in the national fire 


in Canton where he was born, and 
built a beautiful new building for 
his store. Changing conditions had 
made the property unsuitable for 
a residence which he had hoped 
to build there. 

Company Grows. 

As the company grew, absorbing 
other companies, it became more 
apparent to Coggins that success 
in the wholesale and retail monu- 
ment field depended to a great 
degree on the quarries and finish- 
ing works supplying these me- 
morials. 

To be completely suecessful, 
Coggins realized he must weld ey- 
ery part of the industry under one 
head.. He must control quarries, 
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| best wishes. A 
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| For three-quarters of a century The Constitution has 


Russell Sends Best Wishes 


| At this the seventy-fifth milestone in the long and use- 
' ful life of The Atlanta Constitution, permit me to extend 
to you and your associates my sincere congratulations and 


been a vital factor in the life of our state and section. The 


. of Georgians. ‘ 


high standards of the past. 


tion of the nation. 


Washington, D. C. 


influence of that peer of all American journalists, Henry 
W: Grady; the work of Joel Chandler Harris with his im- 
mortal Uncle Remus stories, and the sweet songs of Frank 
L.. Stanton have all enriched the lives of three generations 


| The Constitution today has a brilliant staff of feature 
writers and reporters and maintains the traditions and 
I am sure that felicitations are 
reflected in the hearts of thousands of Georgia families 
-"who look forward to the daily arrival of The Constitution 
and who appreciate the contributions that this paper and 
the Howell family have made to the building of our sec- 


With cordial personal regards, I am. 
Sincerely, 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
U. S. Senator from Georgia. 


finishing plants, and wholesale 
outlets. 

It was an uphill fight and about 
20 years passed before he felt suc- 
cess was assured. His far-seeing 
vision told him expansion into the 
quarry field was necessary, but it 
took all the courage, determina- 
tion, and perseverance the young 
man possessed to work through 
those years to acquire the holdings 
‘he knew were absolutely vital to 
his success. 

| In 1919 Frank Coggins and C. 
Comolli, of Elberton, organized the 
Georgia Granite Corporation, Cog- 
gins first venture into the quarry- 
ing field. About three years ‘later 
his quarrying interests were ex- 
|tendéd to other marble and gran- 
‘ite fields. 

Eight Quarries. 


| The magnitude of what this one | dustry. 


man has accomplished cannot eas- 


eight fine quarries. These quarries 
are as follows: Georgia Granite 
Company, Oglesby Granite Quar- 
ries, Southern Quarrying Com- 
pany, Beaver Dam Granite Com- 
ipany, Berkeley Granite Company, 
‘all located at Elberton, Ga., and 
the Tennessee Marble, Inc. at 
Knoxville, Tenn., the Columbia 
Marble Company, at Marble, N. 
C., and Moretti-Harrah Marble 
| Corporation at Sylacauga, Ala. 

| $ix of these quarries are gran- 
ite and two are marble. They cov- 
er an area of more than 2,300 
acres. Thirty electric motors, eight 
electric overhead traveling cranes, 
five locomotive cranes, 23 gang 
saws, 50 channel bars, and 12 der- 


| 


i 


, 


! 
} 


ricks, operated by 300 quarry em: | 


ployes, are needed to lift this en- 
during stone from its age-old rest- 
ing place. 

More than 250,000 square feet 
of floor space are employed in the 
finishing plants, where 350 other 
employes turn the stone into fin- 
ished memorials, 

These are but a few of the im- 
pressive statistics om one of the | 
state’s leading industries, which | 
Georgian Frank Coggins has | 
carved out of the earth toebring | 
enduring fame to his native state. 


DP ccciientibdeen | 
Defenders Take | 


Jobs in Britain 


i 


Civil defense workers in Britain | 
are being released to work in in- | 
One-third of those in| 

civil defense services and one- 
service are to take jobs. The min- 
ister of homie security in London 
informed local authorities the step 
was prompted by four main con- 
siderations; the need to replace de- 
fensive thinking by an offensive 
will to victory; frank recognition 
that complete immunity from 
danger is unobtainable; the de- 
mands of productive industry for 
manpower, and the wastefulness 
of maintaining so large a number 
of whole-time staffs standing-by 
night and day. The less vulner- 
able areas will provide the great- 
er number of workers. Those 
called away must return quickly 
when needed. Those who get jobs | 
in their own areas will continue | 


part-time defense work. 


Natural Advantages Led to City’s Location 


Continued From Page 4. 


manent exposition and hold an- 
nual fairs. 

The Southeastern Fair was or- 
ganized on a business basis, built 
on city property, the profits to be 
nvested on the grounds and 
buildings, operated by business 
men. It now has an expenditure 
of more than one million dollars 
and it is the largest annual event 
that occurs in the southeast except 
Mardi Gras at New Orleans. 

Much credit should be given to 
this annual fair for the rapid im- 
provement in our live stock, agri- 
cultural, and rural educational 
developments. 


Rich and Poor. 


Remember, Georgia is com- 
modity rich and consumption poor, 
and in this fight for freedom, 
canned vegetables, milk and meat 
will take up this job where the 
bombs and planes leave off. 

Atlanta is proud of this great 
permanent annual fair that has 
become the show window of pro- 
Guction. 

Atlanta now began to turn to 
education and culture. 

The Georgia Schoo! of Technol- 
ogy had been opened in _ 1888. 


Now, over a period of 20 years, . 
Military Academy, | 


the Georgia 
Marist College, Southern College 
of Pharmacy and Emory Univer- 


Sity were established. Atlanta had | 


for years been the leading center 
of Negro education in the country 
thanks to a policy of “education 
without taxation” adopted during 
carpetbagging days. Now it was 
to become an educational center 
for “white folks” as well. 

In 1902, the present Carnegie 
Library was opened and in May, 
1910, the Metropolitan Opera 
company of New York City had 
its first week of grand opera in 
the city ...an annual event which 
was to bring thousands of music 
lovers to Atlanta and which was 
continued until the . depression 
forced its discontinuance. 

Forward Atlanta. 

But perhaps the crowning ac- 
complshment of Atlanta’s famous 
Spirit... to date... has been 
the million dollar advertising cam‘ 
paign which was put on by the 
Atianta Chamber of f-ommerce in 
1925 Under the direction of a 
Forward Atlanta Commission, At 
lanta spent $250,000 a year in ad 
vertuising in leading news, trade 
ana commercial papers in_ the 
Lnited States in the four-year pe- 
riod between 1925 and 1929. The 
result was that many new firms 
located in the city; many others 
located branch offices—pay rolls 
showed a marked increase and 
population advanced more rapidly 
than ever. 

Perhaps the momentum gained 
by this campaign helped carry At- 
lanta on through the depression. 

At any rate, the city has never 
ceased to expand, and today has 
@ population of more than 300,000 
people within its limits, with prob- 
ably another 200,000 in its metro- 
politan area. 

Here is a city of slums and sky- 
scrapers; of crowded wooden Ne- 
gro cabins and palatial homes, that 
are the equal of any to be found 


in the great cities of the north | 


ana east, of Southern hospitality 
and Yankee energy. 
first Skyscraper ever to be erected 
in the South—the Equitable buila- 
ing. now the Trust Company of 
Georgia building. It is eight sto- 
ries high. Now it has a dozen 
Skyscrapers ... among them the 
Hurt building, which is the largest 


It had the! 


‘It is a city of banks and branch’! American scene, he will realize, by 


offices ...a center of distribu- 


the same token, that Atlanta is 


tion and transportation, manufac- also a wealthy city. | 


turing and industry. 
City of Nicknames. 


Atlanta has borne, and still 
bears, a variety of nicknames. It 
has been known as the Capital 
City, the Federal City, the City 
of Homes, the Insurance City, the 
Railroad City and the Gate City. 


Of all these names, I think The 
Gate City is most fitting. Atlanta 
has, not one, but three gates. The 
first is the Gateway of Rail Trans- 
portation. The second is that of 
Highway Transportation. And the 
third is that of Air Transportation. 

Atlanta was founded as a rail- 
way terminal. It owes much of 
its growth to rail transportation. 
Without the railroad, it would 
never have come into being. Mr. 
Harry Ivey’s descendants would 
still be farming near what is now 
Auburn Avenue and Ivy Street 
though probably paying interest 
on the mortgage instead of farm 
produce for the land. 


take advantage of highway devel- 
opment and bus and truck trans- 
portation too. <A glance at the 
highway map of the. State will 
‘reveal that the city is ‘one of the 
South’s greatest centers. of high- 
way transportation of all sorts. 
| Now let us consider Atlanta as 
‘The Gate of Air Transportation. 

When “Atlanta From The 
Ashes” was published in 1928, the 
fact that Atlanta’s eight railroads, 
operating fifteen main lines from 
the city, reached 18,000,000 peo- 
ple overnight, was considered 
some overnight reach! 

Today it is nothing. 


Glimpse of Air Future. 


The late Rudyard Kipling had a 
glimpse of the future of air trans- 
portation when he stated that “We 
are at the opening verse of the 
opening page of the chapter of 
endless possibilities!” 

Columbus, in 1492, proved that 
the world was round. But Atlan- 
tans in 1942, are just beginning to 
realize it: Where, fifteen years 
ago, 18,000,000 people could ‘be 
reached overnight and 70,000,000 
people in 24 hours by rail, today 
half of the entire population of 
the world can be reached from 
Atlanta’s municipal airport within 
24 hours. 

London is just across the way. 

Moscow is onl¥ a Jittle further 
away, flyingethe -‘great = circle” 
route over the polar regions! 

All of North and South Ameri- 
ca .«. and of Africa... ail Of 
Europe ...and much of Asia now 
lie in the 24-hour “good neighbor” 
'radius of Atlanta. And by that to- 
ken, Atlanta’s leadership of the 
south and for the south has be- 
come of more than sectional and 
more than national importance, It 
is world-wide in its scope and in 
its possibilities. 

Railways! Highways! Airways! 

Atlanta has not mérely one, but 
three gates through which the 
trade and commerce of the south 
may flow out to an awaiting 
world. And through them its re- 
‘sponsibility of leadership has mul- 
|tiplied tenfold. 

Like most American cities, At- 
lanta does not present its best as- 
pects from the window of a rail- 
way coach, although bus riders 
may glimpse a little of its beau- 
ties on the way in. The traveler 
will know, however, miles of 
warehouses through which _ his 
train creeps that he is entering a 
big city and a busy one. And if 


office building in the southeast. | he is at all familiar with the 


| 


circle” of colored sections and the 
‘inevitable fringe of poor-white 
| 


Ten-Mile Radius. ' 


Furthermore, Atlanta is a far- 
flung city. From Five Points, one 
can ride for ten miles in any di- 
rection and not be outside of the 
city. True, he may be beyond its 
“ffre limits,” but that means liflle 
in these days of city building. And | 
the more one sees of it, the more 
he realizes that Atlanta, measured 
by other cities of these United 
States, has less than its quota of 
slums and more than its quota of 
neat, comfortable, well-kept 
homes. 


Ansley Park, Druid 
Peachtree road, Morningside, these 
are but a few of the residential 
sections of Atlanta which more 
than counterbalance the “inner 


homes, 
Even Atlanta’s mill villages are. 
“different,” well-kept, painted and 


in good repair. 
But Atlanta has been quick to 


; 
| 
: 


| 


jnot discouraged by the disaster. 


All of Atlanta’s luck has not 
been good, of course. | 
In the “great fire” of May, 
1917, more than 2,000 homes were 
destroyed and the property dam- 
age amounted to $5,600,000. 
But Atlanta’s insurance com-| 
panies were equal to the financial | 
Strain and Atlanta people were 


They had been through trial by 
fire before. In five years’ time it 
was almost impossible to tell 
which blocks had been ravaged 
and which had escaped the con- 
flagration. 

Here, again, the Atlanta spirit 
met the test. 


Atlanta Spirit. 


And what is that Atlanta spirit? 
There have been 57 different in- 
terpretations of it by as many ex- 
perts and near-experts; yet I think | 
it can be reduced to a very simple 
formula. 

That is: Altitude plus Attitude 
equals Atlanta Spirit. 

Altitude . . . that location 1050 
feet above sea level . ... gave in- 
habitants of Atlanta good health | 

. « @ Spring in their heels... 


an enthusiasm for their work... 
that people im the tide-water sec- 
tions of the south did not possess. 


Attitude . . the common sense 
attitude of a people who had to 


| work for a living, since they could 


not 


depend upon plantations, 
slaves, raw materials, a break in 
transportation or manufacturing 
for it. .°. enabled Atlanta’s busi- 
nessmen in those hard reconstruc- 
tion days to make the best of what 
they had; and they are still do- 
ing it. 

The Atlanta Spirit 
quiescent at times. 

But it cannot die. 

For the Atlanta Spirit is com- 
posed of Altitude, which cannot) 
change, and Attitude, which is not} 
likely to change as long as its citi-| 
zens must fight, as they still must, | 
for the crumbs of business. | 

‘What the future may hold for) 
Atlanta, none can foresee. But, 
with the continuance of the pres- 
ent trend toward the decentral- 
ization of government, business 
and industry, it seems certain that 
it will maintain and probably in- 
crease its leadership in southern 
business, industry and trade . , 
as well as culture. It is more than 
the capital of Georgia > & 
the capital of the southeast. Its 
responsibility now is to provide 
wise leadership for the _ section 
which it serves. 


may be 
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... Today we salute another great southern institution. 
One which... like J. M. High... looks back this Septem- 
ber on a long, eventful history . . . dedicated to continuous 


service to YOU. 


... An institution ... like High’s... born in the era of 
Atlanta’s youth. ‘Way back when the ashes of an old 
culture were still burning in the hearts of the South. An 
era which rose to fame with such outstanding men as... 
Joel Chandler Harris, writer of the beloved ‘’Uncle Remus” 
stories ... Frank L. Stanton, the people’s poet, remembered 
for his “Mighty Lak A Rose,” ‘Just A-Wearying for You” 
... Henry W. Grady, a great statesman and managing 
editor of The Constitution, who was truly the guiding genius 
in rebuilding ‘“The New South.” 


Ff 


". . Yes, The Constitution .: . like High’s . . . literally grew 
up with Atlanta. We're both as much.a part of its mem- 
orable past as any one of the personalities listed above. True 
to the ideals of our noble founders, Captain Evan P. Howell 
and Joseph Madison High, we have each won the confidence, 
the good-will, the lasting friendship of Atlantans . . . by con- 
stantly striving, in our respective ways, to serve YOU. 


per 


This year, more than ever, that confidence in service is 
a priceless heritage. 
Anniversary, High’s salutes The Atlanta Constitution for its 
75 years of serving YOU. May it continue . . . like High's 
its distinguished service to Atlanta and the South. 


And, I think the Atlanta Spirit 
will prove fully equal to the task. 
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Constitution Long Has Been Favorite of Georgia Farm Populace 


Agriculture Rated 
As Chief Occupation 
Of State Since 1733 


|Georgia eastward, then turned to 

Georgia, since it was founded in |cotton growing, because England 
1733. hes always been one of the| would buy all we could raise and 
leading agricultural states in the spin it into cloth. Slaves were 
Union, there being more people | brought to the south to grow cot- 
engaged in farming than in any ton and in 1861, the War Between 


By STILES A. MARTIN. 


other occupation in the state. 


For the last 75 years, farming | ended, 


the States followed. After the war 
the south and Georgia 


in the state has had the whole-/| again turned to cotton growing be- 
hearted support and co-operation | cause there was not only a big de- 


of The Atlanta Constitution. Back|mand for it abroad, but also at 
in the days before rural mail de-| home, as many cotton mills had 


livery was established, 
routes served rural sections and 
thousands of Georgia and southern 
farmers met the mail man on 
Tuesdays to receive his copy of 
the Weekly Constitution, which 


printed much farm news and ad- | 


a large cotton-growing state. 


Star mail|been established in the eastern 


section of the United States and 
some in the south. 
Record Crop. 
Georgia, during this period was 
In 
its largest 


1911, the state grew 


vice, and in addition features ar-| crop, 2,769,000 bales on 4,958,000 


ticles from such writers as the | acpes. 
Dr.|crop grown in the state was in 


Rev. T. Dewitt Talmadge; 
Dwight L. Moody; Betsy Hamilton; 
“Aunt Susie,” (Mrs. William L. 


The most valuable ,cotton 


1919, when the lint and seeds 
brought a total of $353,087,000, the 


King): Bill Arp, the sage of Car- lint bringing 35.8 cents a pound. 
tersville, who after the War Be- | Highest cotton acreage was plant- 


tween the States said he 


“had | ad 


killed as many Yankees as they | 1916 the cotton acreage was 5,060,- | é 
| vested crep into oil, meal and but- 


in 1914—5,157,000 acres. In 


had of him” and that he was ready 000 and since that time there has 


to go to work. 
Noted Writers. 
Other noted writers 


included | 


Sarge Plunkett, father of William 


S Weir, of The Constitution's 
present proof-reading department, 
Henry Grady, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. with his immortal Uncle Re- 
mus stories, which made rabbits 
such heroes with farm boys that 
they hated to kill them. Evan P. 
Howell. and later his son, the late 
Clark Howell, who insisted that a 
weather report be 
front page of 


put on the) 


The Constitution | 


daily. “Weather is an important 


subject with farmers,” he said. 
The “Just From Georgia” column 
of Frank L. Stanton had much 
farm philosophy in it. 

The Weekly Constitution was a 


weekly visitor to Georgia farm | peaches 


been a gradual decline and now 


‘ter and also for use 


and more chickens and eggs 
would be produced. This plan 
grew throughout the state and to- 
day there are weekl, sales of live- 
stock and poultry in many coun- 
ties. 

Plant at Moultrie. 

Even then, the state had a 
sprinkling. of packing plants. 
There was one at Moultrie built 
by local capital, afterward ac- 
quired by Swift & Company; 
there were one or two in Atlanta 
and Macon and local abattors in 
such cities as Macon, Columbus, 
Augusta and Savannah bought 
some livestock for slaughter and 
sale at local meat markets. 

It was found that peanuts fat- 
tened hogs, so thousands of acres 
were planted in peanuts and hogs 
turned in upon them to do their 
own harvesting and grow fat at 
the same time and become ready 
for sale. More than 3,00,000 acres 
are planted in peanuts annually in 
Georgia on which hogs are grazed. 

In’ addition to the peanuts 
planted for hog grazing, many 
more acres are planted for harv- 
est, peanuts now being the state’s 
second cash crop, the value last 
year being $24,194,000, ranking 
next to cotton in value. Tobacco, 
another new crop was third, val- 
ued at $11,408,000. 

Twenty-five years ago few if 
any peanuts w2re grown in Geor- 
gia for sale, farmers restricting 
the acreage to a small plot for 
home use. 
50 shelling and crushing plants 
in the state that convert the’ har- 


in confec- 


the acreage is around 2,000,000 |t#onms and those that sell for “5 
annually —a drop of more than |cents a bag. 


3,000,000 acres. 


Cotton is still king in Georgia, | 
but his throne has shifted from the | 


field to the factories. 

During this high cotton produc- 
tion era in the state, oil mills had 
also developed which crushed the 
seeds, from which valuable oil 
meal and hulls were obtained, 
which gave the farmers an added 
income from cotton. Before the 
crushing plans were devolped, cot- 
ton seeds had either been dumped 
into creeks-or scattered over land 
for fertilizer. | 

During this era and up until the 
time boll weevils damaged the 
cotton crop, practically the state’s 
only other two cash crops were 
and watermelons. The 


homes during the era of Georgia’s ‘state has long been a large pro- 
greatest agricultural development. | ducer and shipper of watermelons, 


Rural free delivery 
them the Daily Constitution. 


made progress industrially and 
along many other lines, it also has 
made great development along ag- 
ricultural lines, 
production of many farms prod- 
to the world several 
farm products. 

Georgia has some crops that are 
famous the nation over, including 
watermelons, pecans and peaches, 
and the state leads the nation in 
many crops. 

he state grows twice as many 
wetermelons as any other state; 


now brings| and the nation today still looks 


‘forward to the appearance of the 
Over the years, as the state has | Georgia watermelons on the mar- 


| 


| 
: | 
ucts and has developed and given | 


ket. 


About 60 years ago, peach grow- | 
ing was undertaken on a com-| 


is a leader in the | mercial scale in the Marshallville- 


Fort Valley area. One of the 
largest growers was the late Sam- 


exclusive | uel H. Rumph, of Marshaliville, 
in Macon county, 
| being one ef the first, 


first, commercial shipper of peach- 


| @s 


: 


used a 
some- 


in Georgia, and who 


small icebox, containing 


credited with 
if not the | 1,000,000 head of livestock annu- 


| 


At Columbus is located. one of 
the largest peanut processing 
plants in the nation, 


nearly 1,000 people and in At- 


lanta there are numerous peanut 
‘butter manufacturing plants. 


Need for products to convert 
into vegetable oils has caused a 


| big inerease in the south this year 
‘in the acreage planted in peanuts, | 
'and Georgia farmers 


age for harvest planted hereto- 
fore. 
Beef Cattle Gain. 


Beef cattle were also grown and 
as a result of the development of 
the livestock industry in the state, 
every major meat packing firm in 
the United States has built a 
plant in Georgia—the cost 
which was approximately $25.,- 
000,000. Georgia is said to be the 


only southern state in which are| jp 


located plants of the “big four” 
companies—Armour, Swift, Cu- 
dahy and Wilson, these firms hav- 
ing plants at Augusta, Atlanta, Al- 
bany, Moultrie and Tifton with 
other plants at Macon, Thomas- 
ville and Columbus. 

These plants process more than 


ally, bought principally from 
Georgia farmers, yet 25 years ago 
or before the advent of the boll 


thing like a bushel of peaches, | Weevil into the state, packers say 


shipping method and which was 
the forerunner of the cars into 


twice as many peaches as any oth-| which blocks of ice were placed 
er southern state, and leads the/to keep the fruit cool, the cars 
nation in carloads shipped; grows | heing replenished along the route, 
three times as many improved or| until the peaches reached New 


papershel] pecans; grows twice as 
many peanuts as any other state; 
leads all states in sweet potato 
production as well as in velvet 
beans. 
Grows Peppers. 

Georgia is the only southern 
State that grows pimiento peppers, 
having introduced this Spanish 


Plant in America, and the acreage | 


Planted in this state being 


ahead of that of California, the 


ly stat ‘s this | 
only other state that grows wen the famous Elberta peach, 


pepper in commercial quantities. 
This plant was grown first at 
Griffin, where there is now 
cated a large canning plant that 
processes the peppers, along with 
other products. The area planted 
In this pepper has greatly ex- 
panded throughout middle and 
south Georgia, there being a num- 
ber of plants that can the peppers 
and otherwise process them. 
Georgia has given to the world 
the cotton gin, the Elberta peach, 
thre most popular and most famous 


lo- | 


far| the 


largest peach orchard in the state. 


York and other market centers. 

Iced Cars. 
refrigerated cars were 
used and since, “frozen fruit” 
plants have been established 
which. keep the peaches frozen for 
an indefinite period. 

Mr. Rumph is the recognized 
peach developer in Georgia, as a 
propagator of trees; originator of 
ice box, and owner of the 


Later, 


He propagated and gave to the 


regarded as one of the most beau- 


peach in the world: paper made) 


from pine trees and many other 
outstanding accomplishments of 
farm activity. 


'state was formed several 


The history of Georgia agricul-| 


ture might egg J 
into three sections. 
tion dated from the foundation of 
the state in 1733 until the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin by Eli Whit- 
nev at Savannah in 1793. 

The second era dates from that 
period until about 1920, when the 
state was invaded by the boll 
weevil. 

The third period began with the 
“boll weevil” era and continues 
until now. It has been during this 
last period that Georgia has made 
its greatest progress in agricul- 
ture, especially in the diversifi- 
cation of crops planted. 

Georgia was a veritable one- 
crop (cotton) state for more than 
125 yvyears—from 1793 until 1920, 


be divided | 
he first sec-| 


| 


the papershell 


tiful in looks, the most luscious of 
all peaches produced up to that! 


time, and which also was a good 
shipper. 

Mr. Rumph is rightfully credited 
with being the “father of the com- 
mercial peach industry, and his 
peach, the ‘Elberta even now a 
half century after it was propa- 
gated, is the most popular of all 
varieties, and leads all varieties 
in production. 

Fort Valley became a center of 


peach production and when the) 


in the 
years 
ago, it was named “Peach,” with 
Fort Valley as the county seat. 
About the time the peach was 
being developed in fhe state, far- 
ther south, in the Albany section, 
pecan was being 


last county to be created 


developed, and this nut has been 


developed into a large commercial] 


crop. 

This brings us up to until about 
1917, when the cash crops in the 
state were cotton, cotton seed, 
watermelons and peaches, and a 
small income from a few other 
crops, such as pecans. 

Boll Weevil Comes. 

During World War I ominous 
reports of the “enemy” not only 
came from the battleground in 


'France, but information from the 
states west of us was to the ef-| | : 
crops grown in that section. Cairo 


er until the state was invaded by | 


boll weevil and a changed farm 
plan was necessary. 

The three farm eras in the state 
are reviewed. 

Farming has always been and 
still is the chief occupation of the 
majority of the people of the state, 
there being more people living on 
farms than in cities. 

Indians Were First. 

The Indians were the state's first 
farmers and General Oglethorpe 
found them cultivating small 
patches and gardens when he set- 
tled at Savannah in 1733. Farming 


‘approaching you 


fect “An army of boll weevils is 
from 
and when these insects invade 
your cotton fields, only destruc- 
tion or bare stalks will be left,” 
There were many skeptics who 
did not believe these reports, but 


the doubters. 
ual drop in cotton production in 
the state beginning with 1919. a 
further drop in 1920 and the full 
force of the weevils devastating 


effect was felt in 1921 when 787,- 
(000 bales were grown, compared 


with 1,415,000 


was the chief occupation of Ogle-| 


thorpe’s band. Each settler was 
required to have a garden and in 
addition, he engaged in silk worm 
culture. Wher silk worm culture, 
or the production of silk failed, 
the early settlers turned to grow- 
ing rice, indigo and tobacco. 

Gradually more cotton was 
grown, but there was difficulty in 
separating the seeds from the lint. 
Eli Whitney, a visitor at the Na- 
thaniel Greene home, up the river 
from Savannah, solved this prob- 
lem in 1793 by perfecting a ma- 
chine that “ginned” the cotton, or 
successiully separatd the seeds 
from the lint. 

After the 
ton gin. the whole south or that 
section of it that was settled from 


| 


| 000 bales and the next year, 1923, 
| 2,648,000. acres produced a new 


the year before. 
the crop in 1922 dropped to 715,- 
000 bales were grown, compared 
with 1,415,000 the year before. 
The crop in 1922 dropped to 715,- 


low of 588,000 bales. Luxuriant 
fields that ordinarily would pro- 
duce a bale to the acre, were bare 
of bolls, many of them never be- 
ing entered by pickers. 

Moré than 1,000,000 bales were 
grown in 1924 and the climb again 
became upward, but at a greatly 
increased cost of production. 

During these lean years of cot- 
ton, farmers realized that a diver- 


sified plan of farming must be fol- 
lowed, new cash crops developed, 


invention of the. cot- | 


whereby more cows, dairy and 
beef, were grown; more hogs were 


‘fattened for the packing houses’ 


‘this being the first refrigeration- | 


' 
| 


' veloped 


the west, | 


| 
| 


There was a grad-/| 10,242,000 pounds, which 


’ 
| 


a “prime” or “quality” hog could 
not be found far sale in the state. 

In addition to the progress made 
in beef cattle, dairy herds also 
have been greatly increased in the 
State and milk and butter pro- 
duction showing big gains. There 
also has been a big gain in chick- 
en and egg production. 

Another crop developed by the 
boll weevil invasion was tobac- 
co. In 1917, 300,000 pounds of 
bright leaf—cigaret—tobacco were 
grown in south Georgia and since 
that time the acreage an produc- 
tion have increased, and in 1941 
54,655,000 pounds were grown on 
67,000 acres, the value being $11,- 
408,000. Bright leaf tobacco is 
grown in south Georgia in a 
stertch extending from Alabama 
to South Carolina, there being 
markets operated in 15 cities and 
towns. 

Shade Tobacco. 

Some shade or cigar-wrapper 
tobacco is, grown in southwest 
Georgia, mostly in Decatur coun- 
ty, about 500,000 pounds, while 
some Burley tobacco is grown in 
several extreme north Géorgia 
counties. 


Now there are around | 


1941 Crop Production 


(Compiled by the Crop Reporting Service, Athens, Ga.) 


CROP ‘ACREAGE PRODUCTION VALUE , 


Cotton 624,000 51,480,000 
Cotton seed 278,000 13,288,000 
Corn 42,000,000 29,400,000 
Wheat 2,196,000 2,306,000 | 
Oats 10,516,000 5,679,000 | 
Rye 188,000 199,000 | 
Irish Potatoes (farm) 1,350,000 972,000 
Sweet Potatoes 7,245,000 6,520,000 | 
Tobacco 54,655,000 
Hay 790,000 
Sorghum Sirup 952,000 
Sugar Cane Sirup 3,564,000 
Peanuts (harvested) 525,950,000 
Cowpeas 1,148,000 
Soybeans 88,900 
Velvet Beans 505,000 
Lespedeza Seed 5,805,000 
Peaches 5,561,000 
Apples 600,000 
Pears 352,000 
Pecans 10,212,000 
Watermelons 13,200,000 
Asparagus 39,000 
Beans, Lima 96,000 
Beans, Snap 477,000 
Cabbage 19,200 
Cantaloupes 475,000 
Cucumbers 115,000 
Lettuce 46,000 
Peppers, Green 3,000 
Peppers, Pimiento 9,360 
Irish Patatoes (truck) 540,000 
Strawberries 13,000 
Tomatoes 286,000 


9,207,000 | 
619,000 
2,317,000 | 
24,194,000 | 
1,837,000 

194,000 
7,322,000 
435,000 
4,004,000 
570,000 
211,000 
1,205,000 
1,452,000 | 
68,000 
101,000 
553,000 
448.000 | 
451,000 | 
79,000 
150,000 | 
3,000 | 
318,000 | 
365,000 
21,000 
458,000 


o-_—— = 


$178,042,000 


—— 


Total 9,790,300 


| growing in south Georgia for early | by the establishment of pulp mills 


employing | 


of | Wick is also a large export city. 


| 


} 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


lar 


| 


' 
| 
| 


Other crops that have been de- | 


largely in revent years 
include sweet potatoes, which have 
increased from the “home patch” 
and a garden “hill” to 105,000 
acres planted in 1941, which pro- 
duced - 7,245,000 bushels, with a 
cash value of $6,520,000. 

At the same time the “home 
patch” of sugar cane expanded to 
27,000 acres, which produced 3,- 
564,000 gallons, valued at $2,317,- 
000. Most of the commercial cane 
is grown in southwest Georgia, 
Cairo in Grady county being the 
central manufageturing and ship- 
ping point. This section is also 
the center of the tung tree indus- 
try in Georgia, there being about 
500,000 trees growing in this area 
and there being at Cairo a tung 
nut crushing plant which converts 
the nuts into valuable oil used in 
paints. 

Cairo, also, is the site of a large 
pickle factory, affording a market 
for cucumbers and other truck 


also is a large seed shipping poimt. 

Pecan growing also has made 
progress in recent years, there be- 
ing a big expansion in groves set 
out, 


Georgia was a leader in the | 


propagation of papershell pecans | 
realities and facts soon convinced |and the production last year was 


cash value of $1,205,000 

state continues as a larger produc- 

er of peaches, 5,561,000 bushels 

being grown in 1941, valued at 

$4,000,000. 
Truck Crops. 

As there has been a big expan- 
sion of many “field” crops in re- 
cent years, there has also been 
great gains in commercial truck 
crops in the state. You can buy 
almost the same kind of vegetables 
at Christmas time as you once did 
only during a few months in 
spring and summer. 

Land planted in truck crops last 
year totaled 110,000 acres, crops 
grown thereon being value at $4,- 
467,000. Twenty-five years ago 
you only saw vegetables growing 
in gardens in Georgia. These crops 
are now trucked to the cities and 
many are canned, there being 
about 1,000 carloads of fruits and 
vegetables canned in Georgia an- 
nually. 

Another million-dollar industry 
that has sprung up in the state 
in recent years is 


that of plant | 


had a 
The | 


shipment to northern states to re-| in southeast Georgia, plants cost- 
set. These plants include sweet | ing more than 


otatoes, peppers, cabbage and to-|. * 
D pee | built in recent years at Savannah 


matoes. These plants are inspect- 

ed and certified by the state en-| and Brunswick. These pulp mills 

tomology department and they afford a market for trees in that 

move from Georgia in solid train | area. 

loads as well as by express and| Georgia has an income from its 

truck, ‘fishing industry along the coast, 
Georgia leads the nation in nav-| prawn and shrimp fishing 


planted the | al stores, another important “‘crop” | canning being an important indus- 
record-breaking crop of 1,400,000 | in south Georgia, Savannah be-| try. 
acres, more’than double the acre-/ing the 


largest market in the | Georgia’s “ground” products 
world and the largest export point; yield millions of dollars annually, 


for these products from the pine | the most valuable being marble. 
Other minerals ob-| 
'tained in the state include clay | 


This | 


| 


tree—gum and turpentine. and granite. 
industry which employs thousands 
of people is valued annually at 
from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
Valdosta is a large concentration 


point for naval stores and Bruns- 


(kaolin) bauxite, Fullers earth, 
mica, tripoli, sand. and_ gravel, 
barite, manganese ore, iron 
coal, ocher, kyanite, gold and sil- 
| ver. 

Many brick, pottery and cement 
plants and. quarries manufacture 
products, valued at approximately 
$15,000,000 annually, and Georgia 
| waterpower is valued at $13,000,- 
|000 annually. There are many 

Georgia forests afford employ-| power plants on streams in*Geor- 
ment for thousands of people the | gia that create electricity that goes 
year round, sawmills operating in | into every county in the state. 
all sections of the state at all| Since the passage of the _ rural 
times. Sixty-one per cent, or 23,-/ electrification act in 1938, the 
000,000 of the 37,583,000 acres in| number of farms having electric- 
the state is classed as forest or ity has increased from 6,900 to 
potential forest land. The pine is | 65,000, or almost one out of three 
the most extensive and the most! of the 216,000 farms in the state. 
valuable of all Georgia trees, al-| Georgia is bounded almost the 
though the oak, hickory, ash, pop- | entire distance on the east side by 
and cypress and other hard-| the Savannah river and on the 
woods are also valuable. Forest-| west by a long distance by the 
ers have listed 165 species of trees | Chattahoochee and on the south 
in Georgia. | by the St. Marys river, and the 

A further sale for forest prod-| state is traversed by many rivers 
ucts in the state has been created and creeks, with an abundance of 


Many Uses. | 

Naval stores products are used 

paints, varnishes, lacquers, 

chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 

shoe polishes, railroads and ship- 
yards and foundries. 
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il 


| were 


11,408,000 | 


| home 


$25,000,000 being | 


and | & 
tion to buy farm products, often 


cement, lime, limestone, talc, slate, | . 
'rural electricity, which also means 


ore, | 


ity . of 
on the 


springs, which affo 
running water for li\ 
farms. 
In ago—there 
cultivated 
9,700,000 


1917—24 years 
11,500,000 acres 
in Georgia, of which 
were in cotton and corn. Yet. in 
1941 only 5,826,000 acres were 
planted in these two crops, yet the 
total acreage in all crops was ap- 
proximately 10,000,000. So, in 
1917, only 1,800,000 acres were 
planted in crops other than cotton 
and corn, yet last year 4,174,000 
acres were planted in other crops. 
This shows a wide diversification 
of crops now being planted in the 
state. 

In 1917, Georgia grew hardly 
more than a dozen crops, yet the 
1941 crop report lists 21 main 
crops and 13 other crops, truck, 
etc. The diversified crop program 
has been greatly aided in Georgia 
by the AAA farm program insti- 


tuted by the Roosevelt adminis- 


tration. This program also is 


conservation factor. 
Many agencies 


girl farmers as members. 


demonstration agent. 


Athens is located the 


‘lege of Agriculture, which has su- 


pervision of the county farm and 
home demonstration agents. 
periment stations are located at 
Griffin, Tifton, Blairsville and at 
other points in the state, they giv- 
ing the farmers the benefit of the 
latest farm developments. 
Roads Paved. 

Since the State Highway De- 
partment was created in 1919, 
more than 7,000 miles of roads in 
the state have been paved, and 
others greatly improved. These 
roads afford quick transportation 


|to markets and this highway sys- 


tem also permits trucks to come 
to Georgia from all over the na- 


right at the farm. Farm marketé 
over the state also afford sales 
points for much farm produce. 
Much of which in turn is sold to 
truckers and is hauled to various 
points over the nation for con- 
sumption. 

With a system of paved roads, 


lights, refrigerators and radios in 
the home, plus nearby markets for 
their produce, it might be con- 
cluded that the future of farming 
in Georgia looks bright. 

Land, the source of all wealth: 
land, the only permanent thing -in 


Every | 


State Col-| 


Ex- | 


Abbeville Methodist Church 


Observes 50th Anniversary 


its 50th 


sembled 
many of whom were descendants 
or 
‘identified with the history of the 
‘institution. 
Every former member of the 
|church and every former pastor of | 
|the church had been invited and 
|many came from separate states. 
| Local members entertained the 
ivisitors with a barbecue. The pas- 
itor of 
proving of great value as a soil | George Cleary Jr. 
| The church was organized in 
aid Georgia | 1875 and had no permanent place 
‘farmers, youth groups include the | Of worship until the present struc- 
‘Future Farmers of America and|ture was built in 1893, when the 
‘the 4-H clubs, the latter organi-|late Bishop Warren Candler 
zation having 100,000 boys and/|preached the dedication sermon. 
The site where the church now 
county in the state has the serv-|stands was donated by the late 
ices of a county farm agent and/J. R. Alison “in consideration of 
Atithe love I bear for the cause of | 
‘the church, and from an earnest 
desire to promote my heritage on 
earth.” 
made te Mrs. R. E. Stubbs, Mrs. | 
Julia Alison, Mrs. Carrie Rogers 
and Mrs. S. E. Williams, trustees 


' 
! 


| 


¢ 


> 


the world; land which has afford- 


ed a living for countless millions 
since Georgia land was occupied 
by the Indians and by the white 
man since 1733, will continue to 
be the home of and cultivated by 
thoysands of Georgians, 


a S. 
Savannah Private 


Killed in Fall 


NEWPORT, R. I., Aug. 31.—(/P) 
Horace P. Millar, 45, of Savannah, 
Ga., a private in the Marines, was 
killed today in a fall from a fourth 
story window of the Army and 
Navy Y. M. C. A. 


ABBEVILLE, Ga., 


By CORINNE WILKINSON, 
Special to THE CONSTITUTION. 


anniversary 


distinguished 


relatives of persons closely 


the church is the Rev. 


in 


The warranty deed was 


t 


EXCLUSIVE _ 
AGENTS FOR 


> 


BUY U 


of 


'Barnes, Mrs. 


| Aug. 31.—/of the church, all deceased. The 
'When the Methodist church held | remainder of the land was bought 
celebration | for $5 from the late P. C. Clegg, 
‘here Sunday, one of Abbeville’s|former citizen of Americus, and 
historic buildings was the scene of | Owner 
‘impressive ceremonies which as-|Company, of Abbeville, with the 
visitors, | Warranty deed made to Julia Ali- 
son, Dora B. Mobley, Carrie Rog- 
ers, S. H. D. Barnes, J. R. Allen, 
A. R. Royal, R. E. Stubbs and H. 
‘iF. Land, trustees, all of whom are 
‘dead. 
The charter members 
‘church were Dr. and Mrs. J. A. 
|Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. D. 
| Jane Stubbs 
‘daughter, Mrs. Amanda Reid. All 
of these charter members, with the 
exception of Mrs. S. H. D. Barnes, 
are dead and she is 84 years old, 


| v 
Rybert Printers 


Here 35 Years 


_Rybert Printing Company, 311 
Edgewood avenue, has engaged in 
general commercial 
| 35 years. 
founded by Thomas F. Rybert Sr., 
'it fills business orders from coas: 
to coast. 

Thomas F. Rybert Jr. is his fa- 
ther’s assistant, 
| bridge is manager. 
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WALTER R. THOMAS 
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T opay at 103 Peachtree Street, Myron E. Freeman & Bro. carries on the rich traditions 


MYRON € 


“WATCH AND DIAMOND MERCHANTS " 


“The Largest Diamond House South” 


103 PEACHTREE STREET 


REEMANE5i0 


WALTER R. THOMAS, President 


ATLANTA 


of a romantic industry. Through the years, this store has enjoved the confidence of Atiantans 
and Georgians.. We have always considered Our name as a solid guarantee to our clientele 
that they could buy in this store with absolute confidence. 


THe president of this institution, Walter R. Thomas, gives you this pledge... that in 
the future, as in the past, the services of the people of Myron E. Freeman & Bro. will be dedi- 
cated to providing you with quality jewelry and courteous, efficient service at reasonable prices, 
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GREAT ONCE-A-YEAR EVENT ALL ATLANTA WAITS FOR 
Tuesday thru Saturday! Outstanding Savings in All Departments! Buy Now! 


You Love To Mix ’Em, Match ’Em! a Girls’ Dresses and Little Boys’ Suits at Savings! 


SKIRTS, CHILDREN’S WEAR 
SWEATERS yf in 


| 4 # 4 ‘ 
t y $ Regularly $1 ce Ve CREO EN 
& Girls’ Dresses: Tots’, little girls’ and Little Boys’ Wash Suits: Sizes 1 to eo Z HO ‘gs 
. ‘ > \ 


big girls’ dresses! Prints and solids in 3 and 3 to 6! Every little boy is sure to 


4 Samples, irregs. 2.98 many adorable styles! Sizes 1 to 3, 3 to need plenty of these! So buy all you 
SKIRTS: Solids and plaids in sizes 24 to 32! 6, 7 to 14. Save on a supply for school! need at this grand low Birthday price. 
N SWEATERS: Cardigans and slipons! Sloppy Joes 


. —— and fitted styles! Novelty weaves and necklines. GIRLS’ COATS: Tweeds and fleeces in all wits ney heecre you 
q | Buy several now! Sizes 32 to 40. could possibly want for fall and winter! Beautifully lined, too! 8 
oo ae Styles for school and for dress. Buy now and save $2! Sizes 7 to 14. 
: Reg. 8.98 


1 
Buy at Great Birthday Savings: GIRLS’ & BOYS’ COAT & LEGGING SETS: For this low 
| price you can get an attractive coat PLUS a pair of little leggings! & S88 


SAMP LE Buy now at these wonderful Birthday savings! Tots’ sizes 1 to 3. * 
Reg. 8.98 
GIRLS’ COAT & LEGGING SETS: You can save more than 
SWEA y FRS $2 on these during our sensational Birthday Sale! See that your 88 
little girl is warmly clad for the cold winter ahead! Sizes 3 to 6. a 


Reg. 10.98 


LITTLE BOYS’ COATS, LEGGINGS, HELMETS: These 
three-piece sets are just the thing every little boy will choose with 
= glee for his next winter’s outfit! Buy now at savings! Sizes 3 to 6. ‘] 


Reg. 10.98 


TEEN-AGE GIRLS’ COATS: If vou've a young daughter, be 
Samples, Slight Irregs. 1.98 to 3.50 sure she takes advantage of this wonderful chanc& to own a nice s S88 


Cardigans and slipons in attractive novelty coat at a low price. See them this week and buy! Sizes 10 to 16. 
Reg. 10.98 


weaves! Long sleeved models! Short sleeved 


models! Sizes 32 to 40. Come early to take your 
j i , A Small Deposit Holds Your Coat! 


pick from this lovely sample sweater group. 


MISSES’ > MISSES’ BOYS’ POLO BOYS’ 
SPORT SHIRTS SAMPLE BLOUSES SPORT SHIRTS KNICKERS, SLACKS FALL SUITS 


66° 1.39 +4 1.85 7.85 


Regularly 79c Samples, Slight Irregs. 1.98, 2.98 Made to sell for 1.39 to 1.69 Made to sell for 2.98 Made to sell for 12.95 
Cotton Shantung! Ideal for school, for Crepes, satins and multifilaments in POLO SHIRTS: Solid colors or bright Part-Wool KNICKERS: 50% wool! Herring- .| Complete with two pairs of trousers! One 
stripes! SPORT SHIRTS: Solid color in-or- bones, solid colors, patterns. Part-Wool pair matches! One pair contrasts! Blue, 


sports! Yoked, action back! White, beautiful styles for dress or for casual 3 } : , 
blue, maize, beige, rose! Sizes 32 to 40! wear! Sizes 32 to 40! Buy a supply! outers, half sleeves. Choice of sizes 8 to 18. LACKS: Herringbones, tweeds. Sizes 8-18. brown, grey! Buy now and save! Sizes 9-16. 


With Sturdy Cotton Tops! ea >”, iS —— Beautiful Assortment of Closeouts and Samples! 
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FSS ee ey ee ee: = 0S Beautiful Colors! 
If perfect, 1.95 and 2.50 SRS. RRO en on 
Beautiful nylon hose at a wonderful low price! Ms S\ ON N Sea ES ey, Made t lif 
No matter how many we buy, they always walk Bote ARS ORNS NO ee a fe @ Stunning Patterns! ace To sell for 
: PR Qwyee 7 . : 3.99 and 4.99 a 


out the first day, so we advise you to come in 
early for yours! Limit, two pairs to a cus- 


tomer! Come early! No mail or phone orders! be = =~ S z ie ee y @ Buy Now and Save! 
Buy at Great Birthday Savings! DSS 8 | oe , 
F I Ni E SI L K H 0 S E <a ee = Ss« AA ‘tremendous purchase of these Made fo sell for 
al! pie > Georgia - made tufted bedspreads, 4.99 and 5.99 & 


priced at a remarkable low! Gor- 


19° POs en ” ~< geous patterns and colors galore! | 
CA -” , Sizes for single and double beds. 
if perfect 1.15 a 4 ae 5 Take advantage of these wonderful 
All silks! Silks with rayon tops! Two threads, Mae J 3 a RY) savings and add beauty to all of your pe a " 


three threads, service weights! Buy now and is i " , gee SEN nie 
save 36c on each pair! No mail or phone orders! ° , Fs en gi pela S 


| [tc ee YA 25% WOOL BLANKETS ) 
Entire Stock at Savings! es Pe es? a A A ey eg Single, size 70x80. Another sieaai from our great blanket 
st . tas ee 8 sale! Don’t fail to come in this week, and buy at our won- £3 | 
| AN N ST EVENS : | i Pe derful low price! Be ready for the first cold weather with 
) Es * “seal gf go plenty of cover! They’re bound with beautiful rayon satin! Made to Sell for 3.98 
| = oe a. ie All Are Famous-Make T= —— — == All-Wood Construction! 
$ = ff mz Oe, PEPPERELL [S FINE. 
| Ti Rl a A PERCALE SHEETS VENETIAN BLINDS 
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Supports Heels 
@ Soft, Flexible @ Quality 

Single bed size 72x89. Labelled “Auburn”, . : 
Imperfections are scarcely noticeable. Sizes 23, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36 inches 
wide! We were able to get just a 


Soles Materials 
Here are shoes ready to go on duty for all hours of , , 
your busy day! Sober, down-to-earth styles, easy on 81290 ...... 3.88 -isie | limited number of these high-grade 
} Venetian blinds to sell at this bargain 


your feet, easy on your walking, easy on your budget! | ey : ~ é = ’ 
it a. ee 81 x 108 1.69 Cases, 42x36... 36c price, so you'd better come early’ 


Make it a point to try a pair! 


Sizes 4 to 10. Widths AAA to C | | ye aoe : 
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ge hight A 
War Placing 
Heavy Burden 
On Marriages 


Woman’s World Seen as 
Possibility Due to 
Manpower Loss. 

By JANE DIXON. 


For North American Newspaper Alliance. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 31 
woman's world, in which the well 
of virile manpower not only has 
trapped but drained to its 
is a possibility projected 
the future by World War IL. 
Even now the grand old institu- 
tion of marriage is taking a ter- 
beating by reason of universal 
conflict. 

Marriage, a hazard even under 
the most favorable circumstances, 
has become the great gamble from 
which young women turn away as 
being too desperate a chance to 
play or into which many of them 
plunge with no preparation for or 
understanding of the game. Other 
young women talk the problem 
over with their young men march- 
ing away and together they con- 
clude discretion is the better part 
of matrimony, that it would be 
“cricket” to postpone the union 
until such time as a home of their 
own can be established upon a 
safer and more lasting basis. 


Effect of War. 


What will be the effect of the 
impact of war upon these young 
women who, for an indefinite time, 
perhaps permanently, are denied 
their natural functions as wife, 
mother, home-maker? 

Already, according to medical 
men to whom this writer has put 
the question, the effect has begun 
to crack through the brave armor 
women have donned to meet the 
war effort. ~The symptoms are by 
no means reassuring. 

‘\. service doctor who, for mili- 
tary reasons, cannot be quoted, 
came into the war establishment 
from civil life. For an extended 

riod he was head of the psy- 
thiatric ward of a large west coast 
hospital. In this doctor’s opinion, 
suppression of natural functions 
has a depressive effect on both the 
physical and mental health of 
young women. They are likely to 
suffer mervous disorders, “raveled 
nerves” as he puts it. They weep 
at unexpected moments for no ap- 
parent reason. They show extra 
irritability. Lapses in memory, 
vagueness, inability to concentrate 
are manifestations of the condition. 

Stenographer Case. 

A case in point is that of a ste- 
nographer in the doctor’s 
He noticed that she was becoming 
less and less responsive to her 
work: she misspelled simple 
words, misplaced papers, 
notebook, became befuddled by the 
ordinary mechanics of her job. She 


wifia 
&# ste 


grew so unreasonably sensitive to) 
t was going on around her that | 
vould burst into tears on the} 


wha 
Be 
Bughtest provocation. 

Eventually, after one such tear- 
burst, she yielded to the doctor's 
urging, told him frankly that she 
felt “cheated.” She longed for the 
companionship of young men but 
she was having no “dates.” There 
just didn’t seem to be any dates 
to be had. She looked forward to 
marriage but bow was she going 

find a husband when _ she 
‘ouldn’t even find:a playmate? 
Work, home, dinner, rattle around 
by herself or with other girls, bed. 
Same routine the next day, on and 
on, days without end. 
Chronic Neurotic, 

This young woman was by way 
of becoming an introvert, a chronic 
neurotic. The doctor advised her 
there still were plenty of young 
men left in the world and that 
sne must venture 

me who were companionable, 
by no means sure his 
practicable because he 

young men in his 


| ne . 
aaQVICcEe 
he heard 


as 


branch telling about what a whale | 
have at service | 
man, | 


of a time they 
dances, with 50 girls to a 
and “fellows, you sure can pick) 
the cream of the crop these days.” | 

Then, too, there’s the moral is-| 
sue, according to this doctor. | 
is so uncertain for men going out 
there, perhaps to hold a rendez- 


vous with death, that they grab | 


lost her | bring about any dangerous psy-| 


choses or permanent mental dis- | 


forth and find | 


Life | 


nd a 


hy 


onstrating against the Axis 


a declaration of war against 
ident Vargas. J 


BRAZILIANS PLEDGE—This group of Brazilians dem- 


in front of the Presidential 


palace in Rio de Janeiro, make the “V” for Victory sign 
as one of them exhibits a plaque ripped from an Italian 
building. This anti-Axis demonstration was followed by 


Germany and Italy by Pres- 


for gay, sophisticated girls who 
are not too squeamish about their 
behavior. The serious, conserva- 
tive type of girl finds the com- 
petition so keen that she must 
either assume a more reckless role 
or find herself entirely out of the 


ing in disillusion and bitter un- 
happiness. 
Few Cases Seen, 

Assistant surgeon- general in 
charge of mental hygiene, VU. S. 
Public Health Service, is Dr. Law- 
rence Kolb. The writer inter- 
viewed Dr. Kolb in an off-duty 
hour in his office, health center 
headquarters, opposite the great 
and impressive naval medical cen- 
ter at Bethesda, Md. 

“I do not anticipate any con- 
siderable mental collapse in the 
ranks of young women by reason 
of war and its frustrations,” said 
Dr. Kolb. “There will be individ- 
ual cases, yes. But these col- 
lapses, in my opinion, are tne out- 
‘come of unstable mind or charac- 


B |ter. Any strong emotional impact 
0 ae 


would be likely to disturb the 
equilibrium of such persons. Cared 
for, controlled in proper time and 
by proper method, they will not 


ability. 


upsets 
mental aspect of young women 
who have looked forward to mar- 
riage as the goal of all their am- 
bitions and who are deprived tem- 
porarily, maybe even for an ex- 
tended period, of giving expression 
to their natural woman’s func- 
tions. Whenever we _ interfere 
with nature, we run into trouble. 


Symptoms of an active frustra- 


tion are sleeplessness, loss of ap- 
petite, hysteria, hallucination. The 
antidote is healthy fatigue—work, 
exercise, the expenditure of en- 
ergy in a normal direction.” 
Cheerful Enough. 


Caught in Washington for her 
first daylight air-raid test, this 
writer watched wave after wave 
of young women pour down the 
marble stairways of the civil ser- 
vice building toward their shel- 
ters. Meanwhile Mrs, Lucille Fos- 
ter McMillin, dynamic and per- 


sonable, only woman member of! 


the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 


sion, talked about that vast army | 


of youths who enter government 
service through standard exami- 
nation. 


hurrying crowd on the 
“They're not making a holiday of 
this occasion. They’re rather seri- 
ous about it, but they are not con- 
fused or jittery. Perhaps they 
are thinking of their lads some- 
where on the front who are fac- 


what pleasure they can today, aod ing reality, not just a test raid. 


to hang with tomorrow. They look 


Yet they’re cheerful enough, an- 


eee — — 


Values 
to 15.75! 


Fall season... In sue 


ors. Shop Early—and 


Opportunity! 


MAIN FLOOR 
FALL SHOES 


s > 


Hundreds of pairs to choose from, including 
Famous Makes! Beautiful styles to suit the 


des, calfs, wanted col- 
SAVE! 


“Undoubtedly we must expect 
in the health and in the’ 


“See those girls?” indicating the | 
stairs. | 


‘ 31.—(4)—First 


dbus to obey the rules, to do their 
bit toward civilian defense. 

“Has woman’s world been dis- 
organized by the war? Certainly. 
It’s a strangeenew world in which 
we live; the old world of order 
and a reasonable security is in 
the past and in the future. But 
it’s an ill wind—you know the 


running. Once the bars are down, | saying. Women have been disor- 
she is liable to lose control, end- | ganized into organization. 


The 
(old loose-leaf way of doing things 
won't do these days. 

Those of us who scoffed at the 
budget system now find we must 
take up budgeting in a big way— 
budget our time so we can do the 
war work expected of us—budget 
our income to take care of the 
rising cost of living. 

Can’t Happen Here. 

“Even though the cause of our 
compulsory reorganization is trag- 
ic, the effect can help to pay the 
bill for young, middle-aged and 
older women alike by jolting us 
out of a fatuous or an apathetic 
acceptance of our peacetime 
blessings into a passionate thanks- 
giving for them. The young man 
who returns from the war to mar- 
riage and home will be doubly 
dear to the woman who loves him 
and who was mee to realize fully 
what the loss of a great happiness 
can mean.” 

In headquarters of the WAACS 
(Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps) 
|Genevieve Herrick, “fresh back” 
from Ft. Des Moines, Iowa, where 


conditioned to military 
greeted the suggestion of feminine 
crackups by reason of love’s young 
dream gone amiss as “unthink- 
able.” 

“It can’t happen here,” says this 
staunch representative of her sex, 
who is a veritable reservoir of 
energy, big and bright ideas. “Not 
in a country which wins to its 
devoted service such young wom- 
en as I’ve just watched taking 
their marching orders at Ft. Des 
Moines. Those WAACS are not 
taking time out for tears, no 
ma’am! They’re buckling down to 
a job of work they know has to 
be done and they won't look back 
until it’s over ‘over there’ or over 
here or wherever violence and 
fear rule the earth. 

Many Have Husbands. 

“So many of them have hus- 
bands, sweethearts, brothers, be- 
hind the guns. Only the smallest 
percentage of them were unem- 
ployed when they enlisted. The 
majority gave 
jobs, promising careers, to help 
beat the Axis. Contrary to the 
suspicion of a few skeptics adept 
at pointing the finger, the WAACS 
are no glamor girls looking for 
adventure; they’re a proud lot, a 
determined lot, and they'll never 
eat their hearts out crying for 
what they can’t have. Instead 
they'll pitch in and help secure 
what they believe is their right, 
their heritage.” 

In front of the munitions build- 
ing, that bulging beehive of war 
office activities, a 19-year-old 
waited for her sister to come out 
with the noon-day tide. She is 
leaving with the next contingent 
for Ft. Des Moines. 

“Why?” was asked. 
you going?” 

She is tall and straight and slim, 
with a windblown bob and unbe- 
lievably blue eyes that do not 
waver. 

“My sweetheart was at Bataan,” 
she said. “We don’t know where 
he is now. Does that give you 
a rough idea of why I’m joining 
(up with the WAACS?” 

Vv 


Sing-a-Gram Girl 


| Gets Job Over Phone 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., Aug. 
it was “sing-a- 
gram” and then sing a drama for 
Miss Eddine Rivers. 
| Miss Rivers is one of the girls 
a local telegraph office hired to 
deliver singing telegrams. A Chat- 
tanooga matron was so impressed 
by Miss Rivers’ voice on one de- 
livery that she persuaded Civic 
Chorus Director J. Oscar Miller to 
audition the girl’s voice—by tele- 
phone. 

Miller listened and liked. He 
praised Miss Rivers’ voice highly 
and promised her a place in the 
Civic Chorus productions this fall. 
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“Why are 


Army Stops Buying 


Metal Office Furniture 

WASHINGTON, Aug. © 3l1.— 
(INS)—No more new metal office 
furniture not already in the hands 
of dealers will be purchased by 
the Army, the Services of Supply 
of the War Department has an- 
nounced. 


1940 and 10,000 of them are wom- | obey the safety rules which inter- 


: 
W O mm e n P u 4 pes working in war plants, nota-|fere with their good looks, and 


| bly the Boeing aircraft factory, | they can’t be depended upon as 
Glamor Ahead 


Of War Work 


Slacks, Make-Up More 
Important to Milady, 
Plane Official Says. 


By NELL GILES, 

for North American Newspaper Alliance. 
“SEATTLE, Wash., Aug. 31.— 
The harbor of Seattle is pocketed 
on Puget Sound with the neat 
strategy of a master pool player. 
Only Hongkong and Rio equal its 
natural protection. 

But Seattle is some 200 miles 
closer to the Japs than any other 
Pacific coast city, so you feel the 
war here as you’ve never felt it 
in the east. Everywhere are sand- 
bags, air raid shelter signs and 
overhead a fleet of barrage bal- 
loons dripping with wire cables. 
There are 135,000 more people 
living in Seattle totiay than in 


| Women in War. 


which we visited. 


| What about women in war? 
H. O. West, executive vice presi- 


dent of Boeing, is not too en- 
' thusiastic. His comment in the 
press conference we had with him 
was only that they are doing 
“rather -well.” He admits that 
their fingers are deft and that at 
some of the jobs they are better 
than men. 

But the trouble with women, 
said Mr. West, is that they think 
there’s something glamorous about 
working in an airplane factory. 
To them the slacks, the makeup, 
the long hair-do and the thrill 
of climbing over a fuselage to 
buck rivets is the job. 

Why doesn’t somebody tell them 
that the job is to win the war? 
Never mind the stage setting and 
the props. According to this keen 
executive, who is the brains be- 
hind the world’s greatest heavy 
bomber, the four-motored flying 
fortress, women create a disturb- 
ance in the factory. They won't 


—_—-——- 


the soldiers in skirts are being | 
form, | 


up better-paying | 


steady help for the duration. 

It’s easy to see the glamor an- 
gle that Mr. West talks about. 
You stand on the balcony over- 
looking Boeing’s final assembly 
floor and if you don’t get a thrill 


out of watching -the giant cranes 
make one plane out of three parts 
you are deaf, blind and dumb, 


Assembly Line. 


Here there is no assembly line 
as there is in other mass produc- 
tion factories. The tail of the 
plane, the wings and the front 
part are assembled separately and 
the final step is to rivet these 
three into one. There are approx- 
imately 300,000 rivets in a flying 
fortress, and every riveting job 
requires two people, one to stand 
inside the body of the plane and 
brace the rivet and the other to 
operate the hand machine which 
drives the rivet. And nine times 
out of ten the person inside is a 
girl. 

You see girls driving yellow 
“Jeeps” from one department to 


“street 


another to deliver mail. You see 
girl inspectors riding bicycles 
from the sub assembly department 
to final assembly. 

Mr. West’s opinion of the “dis- 
turbing influence” of women in 
war industries goes right down to 


the transportation problem in Se- 
attle. The busses—there are no 
cars—carry a passenger 
load 100,000 over the capacity for 
which they were planned. And 
to help solve the problem Seattle 
stores, offices and even dentists 
have staggered their hours. 

On Mondays the stores open at 
11:45 and close at 9 o’clock; on 
Thursday the hours are 9 to 4. 
And the result of this rearranged 
schedule is something for McGuf- 
fey’s arithmetic book. Last week- 
end the Seattle stores had the big- 
gest business in the entire history 
of the retail trade here. 

Movies stay open all’night. Day 
nurseries are doing a land office 
business. All civilian industries 
are keyed to the working hours of 
these 10,000 wgmen at work in 
Seattle factories. Whether or not 
she is serious about her job, the 


job is serious about her, 


McNeel Company 


Formed in 1892 


The McNeel Monument Com- 
pany, of Marietta, formed in 1892, 
is recognized as one of the coun- 
try’s largest marble monumental 
firms. It has memorialized graves 
in every state in the union. 

Many of this firm’s headstones 
and monuments now are placed on 
graves in Arlington cemetery. 
Mausoleums are a specialty. Mrs. 
M. L. McNeel is president and her 
three sons, Gene, Frank and Mor- 
gan McNeel Jr., are vice  presi- 
dents. 


Vv 
Step Right Up and 


Insult Those Bums 
CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., Aug. 
31.—(4)—Women fans at wres- 
tling shows here get pretty ex- 
cited at times. The other night 
one ebullient rooter turned to the 
lady on her right and said: “You 
don’t look like you get very ex- 
cited. How about holding my 
purse for me while I run down 
to the ringside?” 
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EXTEND HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS AND 
BEST WISHES TO 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


on tits 


75 BIRTHDAY 


ale recognizing that for 75 years The Atlanta Constitu- 


tion has been a Community Leader, and that it has been 


influential in building the communities so well served. 


LANE realizes and appreciates that a great deal of the 
credit for the growth of LANE DRUG STORES is, and 


has been, due to their consistent advertising in The 


Atlanta Constitution. 


Again. ss 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


LHNE 


DRUG STORES INCORPORATED 


This action is taken to conserve | 
metals for vital war purposes. Of- | 
fice machines and appliances hav- | 
ing an operational function are 
‘not affected. 

The Army has been purchasing 
| wood office furniture for several | 
; months. 
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Dalton with its beautifully paved streets and scattered 
bedspread plants in a portion of the industrial areas near 


the N., C. 


ROG Re ee 


& St. L. and Southern railroads. In addition to 


ur" 


MODERN MACHINERY—Chenille operators, 90 per 
._ cent of whom are women, shown at work in one of Dal- 


‘Spreads’ Itself 
To World Fame 


Candlewick Bedspread 
Industry Grows Fast 
in 10 Years. 


HENRY NEVIN, 
; Chamber 


’ 


By 


Secretary Daiton (Ga 
of Commerc 


Its not news for a town to 
grow, but few can claim the dis-,| 
tinction of “spreading itself” liter- 
ally and figuratively into a city 
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town was named for. Some say 
it was for Edward White’s wife, 


Poe _ whose maiden name was Dalton; 
-| others, that it was for John Dal- 


ua¥ | ton, the engineer who laid out the/ Used are reps, jeans and 


“i Spates 
ioe Sots | LOWN. 
“eem | Whitfield county was created by 


- S$": a >. 
=a Poy 


_ Cherokee. 


Murray county, originally 
It was named for the 


from 
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Irics of class 1 are cotton warp 
 saiteens, filling sateens, double- 
‘faced sateens and twills. Also 
cotton 
| suiting fabrics. 

Curtains for household use must 


‘legislative act December 30, 1851,|>@ Opaque and possess good drap- 


|ing and folding qualities. Prac- 
tically any drapery fabric when 


gee. %| great pulpit orator of the Church| lined with a black or dark-colored 
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has two cotton mills, one 


thread mill, one silk mill, one chair factory, one yarn 
mill, six bedspread laundries, one manufacturer of jails, 
and other industries aiding its remarkable progress. 


one 5 o's x " 


of England, George Whitfield, who 
founded the famous Bethesda Or- 
phanage at Savannah, Ga. 

Dalton was the scene of many 


ge fierce battles during the War’ Be-| in an 
#<...| tween the ‘States. General Joseph | black fabric were sold for house- 


'E., Johnston was in command of 


‘monument has been erected to his 
/'memory at the intersection of 
'Hamilton and Crawford streets by 


the United Daughters of the Con-| 


'federacy. 
| Famous Daltonians. 

Dalton was the home of Robert 
Loveman, who gave to the world 
'the immortal “Rain Song,” and of 
| Anthony J. Showalter, who set a 
world a-singing with that famous 
hymn, “Leaning on the Everlast- 
ing Arm.” Will Harbin, noted 
southern author, was born and 
reared here, and received much 
of his inspiration to write from 
the majestic surroundings of these 
north Georgia hills. 

Mrs.- Frank (Marion McCamy) 
Sims, noted southern authoress, 
whose books are listed among the 


| best sellers of today, it a native 


'of Dalton, now living at Charlotte, 


= |N. C., where her husband is judge 


aNYe 


of the city court. 

Modern Dalton has 29 bedspread 
iplants (40 within a 30-mile ra- 
'dius); twe cotton mills; one thread 


Se | mill; one hosiery mill; one yarn 
fe | mill; one brick and tile plant; one 
+; Jail manufacturer; one chair fac- 


tory; one tent and awning plant; 


= | two newspapers; one radio station; 


= | country 


club and golf 


cS | modern hospital with cancer clinic; 


$|Chamber of Commerce; 
| Club; 


'a Chamber of Commerce; Junior 
Civitan 
Lions Club; Rotary Club; 
Elks Club; Woman's Club; Junior 
‘Woman's Club, and many .other 
civic and fraternal organizations: 


| 22 churches, representing almost 


tories, of varying size, in the Dalton area, employing 
some 10,000 workers with an annual pay roll in excess of 
$5,000,000 for this Georgia town. 


“the Bedspread Center of the 


World.” 

It was in this thriving metropo- 
lis of 15,000 pure-born Anglo- 
Saxon mountain folk, situated in 
the foothills of the Cohutta moun- 
tain range of northwest Georgia 
that the candlewick bedspread in- 
dustry originated slightly more 
than a decade ago. 

“Revived” might be the more) 
proper word. As a mattersof fact, 


candlewick bedspreads were made | 


by New England settlers who came | 
over on the Mayflower and sister 


ships in the seventeenth century.|designs by rubbing a sheet over | 
‘It was a handicraft that reached 


its highest development before 
modern times on southern planta- | 
tions between 1725 and 1850. For) 
reason the art | 


faded out until revived in 1895 by | 


“ie One of the 


Country’s Leading 


Merchandisers of fine 


itl 


Mi 
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Evans, who began tufting her first | employed “haulers” to take mate- 


bedspread when she was a 12- 
year-old girl because she wanted 


one like the antique that her 
cousin had inherited. It took her 
three years to finsh the spread 
and she then made several dupli- 
cates for her relatives. 

First Sale $2.50. 


Miss Evans’ first commercial 


sale of a candlewick spread brought 


her $2.50, and ten years later it 
was still a one-woman industry. 
Women wound their yarn on the 
old spinning wheel, transferred 


an inverted spread with a greased 
tin pan. 

The success of Miss Evans fired 
the enthusiasm of Dalton house- 
wives and soon almost every home 
became a small handicraft factory. 
Commercially minded distributors 
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mined by Nature herself. 


Congratulations 


To The 


ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION 


“The South's 
Standard 


Newspaper” 


On Its 


75th 


Birthday 


selling of fine diamonds at 
on easy credit terms. 


Fenfock. .. 


is an important word! 


... and perfection in its relation to the dia- 
mond is indeed the ultimate . . . for the dia- 
mond is Nature’s supreme creation .. . and 
its degree of perfection can only be deter- 


In choosing @ diamond, color, cutting, ab- 
sence of imperfections must be considered 
as well as carat weight. The mounting must 
be of smart design, in good taste and of a 
quality that will last for many generations. 


For 28 years KAY has been searching the 
world’s markets to bring you the most in 
diamonds regardless of the amount you 
choose to invest. Kay is dedicated to the 


moderate prices 
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rials to farmers’ wives in the 
country, calling back later for the 
‘finished product and paying from 
(15 cents to $1 or more for the 
labor, depending upon how much 
“turfin” was required on the de- 
sign. 1 
| It was estimated that at_ times 
‘some nine thousand men, women 
and children could be found sit- 
ing on cabin porches, or around 
the fireplace after supper “turfing” 
at top speed on bedspreads. 

. Volume Production. 


It was upon the advent of the 
NRA and Wage and Hour Law 
that Dalton really began to “spread 
itself.” Mechanization became 


necessary and the old-time hand-. 


tufted bedspreads was replaced by 
exquisite chenilles 


| punch spreads which struck 


an 


‘volume production bringing the 
price of these beautiful spreads 
to within reach of the average 
home. 

Today Dalton is a hive of ac- 
tivity, with 76 factories producing 
80 per cent of the nation’s tufted 
bedspreads within a radius of 50 
miles. The industry employs 10,- 
workers, consumes 


25 million dollars’ worth of bed- 


spreads over the retail counters of | 


the nation and foreign countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

From a small town of approxi- 
mately 8,000 people in 1930, Dal- 
ton has “spread itself” into an in- 
dustrial city of 14,969, according 
to the latest directory, compiled 
in 1940, although the federal cen- 
sus, confining its count to the “one 
mile circle from the depot” city 
limit established when Dalton was 
founded in 1837, more than 
years ago, shows only 10,863. This 


represents an official gain of 28.2. 


per cent in population and an ac- 
tual gain of 85 per cent during ‘the 
past decade. 
Whitfield County Seat. 

Dalton is the county seat of 
Whitfield county, which has a 
population of 26,114. And most 
of the population, directly or indi- 


rectly, is identified with the bed- | 


spread industry, the payroll of 


which exceeds $5,000,000 annually. | 


Along the highways for 50 miles 
or more in all Girections, spreads, 
chenille robes, teddy bears, bath 


-+ |mats, rugs, and other tufted nov- 


elties can be seen swinging in the 


breeze on clothes lines in front of 
every tourist camp, filling station, 


country store and hotel. 
The Dixie highway to Florida 


Boulevard,” and tourists seeking 
directions to and from Atlanta and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., are told to 
“get on U.S. 4I and keep between 
the bedspreads and you can’t go 
wrong.” 

Hollywood Attracted. 

Even Hollywood came to Dalton 
to have a spread made for Scar- 
lett O’Hara’s bed in “Gone With 
the Wind.” Famous fashion de- 
signers, interior decorators and 
advertising experts have identified 
themselves with the industry fcl- 
lowing the remarkable progress it 
has made within the past few 


‘years. 


Originally founded in 1837 as 


the village of Cross Plains, Dalton 
was 
given its charter by an act of the 
‘Georgia legislature effective De- | 
'cember 29, 1847. 


incorporated as a city and 


Captain Edward 
White was the head of a syndicate 


‘that bought the land on which 
‘Dalton is built, and they believed 


there would be, eventually, a city 
here of considerable size: hence, 


and needle-| 


even more popular appeal, due to) 


'all denominations; 9 public schools, 
including a modern high school 
|'with gymnasium, athletic field, 
| Playground and audtorium: two 
modern theaters; a modern 5-story 
\steam-heated hotel—jin_ short, 
everything to make it a live, fast- 
growing, progressive good town 
and an ideal community fhat is 
all that could be desired by the 
homeseeker looking for a place to 
really enjoy living. 

at 


Endless Stream 


Of Bedspreads 
Made in State 


— 


ae 


Northern Firm’ Signs 
Contract for Purchase 
of 5 Carloads. 


DALTON, Ga.—The sale of a 
single tufted cotton bedspread by 
a 12-year-old farm girl for $2.50 
back in 1900 is an event which 


section of Georgia. 

It ought to be. 
day a buyer for one large New 
York department store stepped on 
a northbound train after signing 
‘contracts for the purchase of five 
carloads of these same _ tufted 
spreads. 

There's just one big difference 


course, |. 


will long be remembered in this 


Just the other 


30,000 | 
'bales of cotton annually and sells. 


100 | 


in the tufted cotton bedspreads to- 


sold 40 years ago. 
hers by hand. Now machines make 
them. 
work of 600 hands. 

“Bedspread Boulevard,” a 50- 
mile stretch down the Dixie High- 
way in Georgia, today consumes 
| 30,000 bales of cotton a year. And 
that’s a far cry from the scant 


pound or so Cathrine Evans used | 


in duplicating the spread which 
had been handed down in her 
‘family as a treasured heirloom. 

Once Cathrine had made the 
first fine tufted spread, it wasn't 
long before the neighbors took 
‘up. And then there was an order 
from John Wanamaker’s for half 
a dozen spreads, 

That order from Wanamakcr’s 
started a landslide and before long 
even the. businessmen were de- 
| serting their jobs to make cotton 
bedspreads. When one woman sold 
$60,000 worth of spreads to a sin- 
gle store, it was time to do some- 
thing about the production prob- 
lem. 

Machinery was invented, and 
today from endless small Georgia 
factories there flows a constant 
|Stream of tufted spreads in a 
| Score of designs and colors. King 
| Cotton’s hit the trail to “Bed- 
| spread Boulevard.” 
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Blackout Fabriés 


| Center Interest 


often has been called “Bedspread | 


Preparations for blacking out 
| vulnerable coastal cities and war 
industry centers are proceeding in 
an orderly manner, along with the 


day and the one Cathrine Evans 
Cathrine made 


And one machine does the 


it | 


| sateen or other suitable coiton 
‘Cloth satisfies these requirements. 
| According to the Textile World, 
just before the outbreak of war 
England, vast quantities of 


hold :use. But once the first ex- 


A survey 
in 


‘ance of black curtains. 
of over 2,000 families made 


| July, 1940, revealed that althougia 
/91.1 per cent of the rooms occu- 
ipied by ‘those families were 


‘blacked out, 40 per cent of the 


‘people questioned described their 
arrangements as temporary and 
'makeshift, and 97.8 per cent of 
those who were using black cur- 
tains planned to abolish them as 
/soon as possible. Use of lined cur- 
tains or draperies were the pre- 
ferred method of blacking out and 
25.1 per cent of the housewives 
questioned had already lined ex- 
isting curtains. 


COTTON BURRS. 


A Texas chemist has devised a. 


method of utilizing the vast piles 
of cotton burrs which today are 
collected at the gins and destroyed 
by burning. In 15 Texas counties 


| 


common 
is 


where snapping is a 


method of harvesting cotton, 


estimated that 125,000 tons of 
burrs are destroyed annually By 
one of several processes developed, 
the burrs are converted into-in- 
sulating board, fertilizer. crude 
tannin and a plastic material. 
While j} 1dgment must be deferred 
until complete scientific tests are 
available, these findings suggest 
the possibility of building a new 
industry with great military sig- 
nificance from the lowly cotton 
burr. 
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The man who can perfectly 
paint anything but your wife’s lips 
carries his ad in the Business 
Service column in the Want Ad 
pages of The Constitution. 


4 


development of suitable fabrics for | 
window coverings, according to the | 


_Cotton-Textile Institute and 
|National Cotton Council. 


the | 
This | 


was attested recently by the prac- | 


|tice blackouts 


undertaken by a¥/§f 


number of eastern cities and by| 


the actual measures taken by ports 
along the gulf coast to darken 
their waterfront while enemy sub- 
marines were operating nearby. 
While the rush cali for blackout 
fabrics in the weeks immediately 


bor has subsided, thanks to steps | 


taken by the WPB, the 
devising suitable materials 
| been progressing. 

| Blackout fabrics can be divided 
|into two classes: (1) Fabrics hav- 
‘ing a utility value alone, and (2) 
| fabrics having both a utility and 
| decorative value. Utility fabrics 
‘are needed for blacking out fac- 


. ; : 
|tories, warehouses, while fabrics 


has 


task of 


they laid out very broad streets) in class 2 are preferred for black- | 


and made ample provision for 
parks, churches and schools. 
There seems to be some differ- 


ence of opinion as to whom the 


ing out houses, hotels, apartment 
buildings; stores and office build- 
Ings. 

For curtains, most popular fab- 


/Re-Elect HELEN DOUGLAS MANKIN 
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| eme of Hard Schaffner Marr 


THEY'RE AS GOOD TODAY IN 


SME gat SK ‘ es ashe eal | to the LEG ISLATU RE - =, & Sept. Sth | 


ae Cathe Yow face 


followed the attack on Tearl Har- | 


other war years...in 1918 to be exact. 


cuffless trousers! 


and material during the year.” 


85-87-89 PEACHTREE 


This ad was run by Hart Schaffmer & Marx in the 
It could run today without change ;: ; : even to the 


Every word about these clothes that was true then 
is true now. Today, as then, Hart Schaffner & Marx 


clothes are fighting clothes... every inch. 


Today, as then, we say...‘‘buy good clothes: .: clothes 


that wear so long that you consume less labor 


BEGIN AT $45 


ZACHRY 


EVERY WAY! 


Halford Tells 
Of Fine Job 


In Recruiting 


pace Ten 


High Standard Maintain- 
ed, Marine Colonel Says 
in Visit Here. | 


’ 


the | 
Marine Corps are generally in ex-| 
cellent shape,” was the comment| 


“Recruiting conditions in 


here yvesterdey of Colonel Frank 
Halford, national recruiting direc- 
tor of the VU. S. Marine Corps, 
with headquarters in Washington. 
Colonel] Halford arrived in Atlan- 


AOR Bee as BSS, DEB 


ta on the last leg of an inspec- 
tion_tour that took him from Wash. | 
ington to the west coast and then 
back through the south. He will 
leave today for Washington. 

“Our field service is putting: 
over a splendid job of recruiting” 
the vouth of América,” he said, 
“andl find that the high standard | 
‘fi men always enlisted in the Ma-| 
rine Corps is being maintained.” | 

The veteran Marine officer 

pointed out that” most recruits | 
these days were young men 18 or) 
19 vears old. “There is a growing | 
number of these young men who 
have recently registered for the 
draft who are making the Marines 
their choice. In fact, since the | 
Solomon Islands invasion, they're 
crying for it.” 
J But the colonel expécts a sharp 
jump shortly in enlistments of 
older men, as the age limit for) 
general duty recruits has been ex- | 
tended from 31 to 36 years of age. 
This, the colonel believes, will 
bring a flood of men who have 
previously applied for enlistment 
but were refused because they 
were over-age. 4 

Colonel Halford. was in high 
praise of the recruiting officers he 

i visited during his three-week 
tour, and he finds Atlanta no ex- 
eption. “Countless prominent 

tizens all over the country have 
gone out of their way to tell me 
of the officers’ courtesy and what 
a fine job the local recruiters are 
doing and the interest they take 
in community affairs.” | 

But the recruiting situation | 
wasn't all the Atlanta visitor had. 
praise for. 

“One very impressive feature of 
my trip has been the wonderful 
job the railroads are doing in 
meeting the vastly increasing loads 
with a greatly reduced operating 
force. 

About the _ recent successful 
Leatherneck offensive in the Solo- 
mon Islands, he sai dit was “mere- 
ly typical’ of Marine style of war- 
fare. “We have a tradition in the 
Marine Corps of ‘When we hit we 
Stay’ and I! think this has been 
mostiy aptly demonstrated in the 
Solomons.” 


Peak Movement 
Of Oil Expected 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(/)— 
The’ railroads expect to reach a 
peak movement of 900,000 bar-. 
reis of oil a day into the eastern 
seaboard before winter weather 
retards train operations, J. J. Pel- 
ley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, today told 
a house committee investigating 
the oil, gasoline and rubber sit- 
uation. 

Tank car trains have accelerated 
the flow of oil into the east to a 
peak thus far of 831 barrels. | 

Of 150,000 tank cars in use on | 
the country’s railroads 70,000 are | 
supplying the eastern seaboard, 
the executive said. 

Representative Fitzgerald, Dem- 
ocrat, Connecticut, chairman of 
the committee, said that even if 

900,000 barrels a day figure 
should be reached it would still 
Short of the estimated need 

basis of at least ' 


tne 


curtailed 
300,000 barrels of oil a day. 
| Vv 
Prizes Awarded 
. ry? | 
In Plowing Test 

ROME, Ga., Aug. 31.-44)—Four , 
Georgia and five Alabama boys 
won prizes totaling $650 in a sec- 
tional tractor plowing contest at 
Mt. Berry which was held under 
auspices of the National Farm 
Yo Foundation. 

Horace® Ayers, of Silver Creek, 
Ga., won first prize of $200 in the | 
contest on plowing a straight line 
and uniform turning 

Second prize of $160 went to 
Charley Reynolds, of Clayton. | 
Ala.; third prize of $100 to Wood- | 
row Haney, of Rockmart, Ga.: 
fourth prize, $50, to Mh a yg ee 
well, of Munford, Ala., id five | 
prizes of $25 each to Charles Hitt, | 
of Autaugaville, Ala.; Tom Savis| 
Holder, of Bridgeport, Ala.; James | 
D. Walker, of Dora, Ala.; Robert 
Baker, of Calhoun, Ga., and Fred- 
erick O. Scheer, of Eatonton, Ga. 

Each of the entrants had quali- | 
fied in contests held in various 
sections of the southeast. Tractors 
were furnished by the Agriculture 
Department of Berry College. 

oa ae OF at fe 4 
August Meat Production 
Hits New High for Month 

CHICAGO, Aug. 31.—(4)—Meat | 
production in August was the larg- | 
est in history for that month and | 
more than 10 per cent greater than | 
in August a year ago, the Ameri-'| 
can Meat Institute said today. | 

The institute said that the num- 
ber of lambs and cattle marketed 
for that month and the number of | 
hogs marketed the third greatest 

any August on record. | 
With the exception of lambs, 
which advanced slightly during! 
the third week of the month) 
wholesale prices of meat did not) 
change materially during August, | 
the institute asserted. | 


lor 


Fleischer | 
To National 


Announcement 
terday of the app¢q 
Fleischer, of. the 
Company, to the 


ent: , 
alker Electrical 
War Production | 
Boards advisory committee on | 
electrical switches. The Atlantan 
is one of nine men on the national 
committee and the only represen- 
tative from the south. . 

The committee, made up of men 
nationally prominent in the elec- 
trical industry. wil) work in Wash- | 
Said, | 


a 


ington, it w 


‘conspiring to prevent 


' person 
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LL IN HAND—Colonel 


iPhoto Contest ¥ 
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’ To Be Started 


&\to begin 


| 


: 


s 


Frank Halford, national re- 


cruiting director for the Marine Corps (right), stopped in Atlanta yesterday on his 
way back to Washington after an inspection tour of recruiting offices throughout the 
country, and told Lieutenant Colonel John D. O’Leary (left), officer in charge of the 
Atlanta station, that he found Marine recruiting going smoothly. 


Former WEE 
Offieers Face 


Fraud Charges 


Indictments Say Offi- 
cials, 3 Dealers With- 
held War Tools. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(/)— 
Acting on information furnished 
by War Production Chief Donald 
M. Nelson and the war frauds unit 
of the Justice Department, a fed- 
eral] grand jury today indicted two 
discharged WPB officials and 
three dealers in used machine 


tools on charges of conspiring to’ 


defraud the government and in- 
terfere with the war effort. 

An indictment was returned in 
the District of Columbia court 
charging conspiracy on the part of 
Robert B. Rhoads, of Indianapolis, 


and Ralph L. Glaser, New Haven, | 


Conn., who were chief and assist- 
ant chief, respectively, of the 
available used tools section, WPB, 
from January to August 4, when 
they were dismissed from their 
$6,500 posts. 

3 Dealers Named. 

Named with the WPB officials 
in the conspiracy were Lduis E. 
Emerman, of Chicago, president 
of the firm bearing his name, and 
described as one of the largest tool 
dealers in the United States; Clar- 
ence J. O’Brien and his nephew, 


‘Frank L. O’Brierf Jr., of Philadel- 


phia. The five are charged with 
critically 
needed machine tools from being 
allocated to war contractors. 
Rhoads and Glaser are alleged 
to have made a profit of $30,000 
by selling to Clarence J. O’Brien 
and a partner an option on ma- 
chine tools received from Emer- 


man. The conspiracy was “hatch- |. 


ed” in Emerman’s hotel room here 

May 19, the indictment charged. 
“Tools Remained Idle.” 

“Vital machine tools with a 


market value in excess of $150,- | 


000.” remained idle “for a period 
of more than six weeks,” because 
no report of their availability was 
made by any of the five defend- 
ants, the indictment stated. 

A two-year jail term and $10,- 
000 fine may be imposed on the 
conspiracy charge, the Justice 
Department said, but Rhoads and 
Glaser. also indicted on a charge 
of making false returns on ex- 
pense accounts to the g ent, 
face a possible additional penalty 
of up to 10 years in prison and 
$10,000 fine for that offense, 
should they be convicted. 

While the government said the 
option was transferred to Clar- 
ence J. O’Brien and Frank L. 
O’Brien Sr., a partnership known 
as the O’Brien Machinery Com- 
pany, O’Brien Sr., was not named 
in the indictment. Instead, it 
named the younger O’Brien, asso- 
ciated with the firm. 
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erchant 


7 


Marine Seamen 


Will Be Listed 


100,000 Needed To Sail 
2,300 New Ships 
Being Built. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(4)— 


'A national registration of former 


merchant Marine seamen and 
ship’s officers, to determine how 
many experienced men are avail- 
able for sea duty, will begin Sep- 
tember 8. 

In announcing the registration 

Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, War 
Shipping administrator, said more 
than 100,000 seamen and officers 
were be needed to sail the 2,300 
new ships to b ebuilt by the end 
of next year. 
‘ Registrations will be accepted at 
all United States Employment 
Service offices in principal cities 
and towns, and former officers and 
seamen who cannot register’ in 
may write for a registra- 
tion blank. 

“There is no compulsion in this 
registration,” Land said, “all we 
ask of these men is that they let 
their country know who they are, 
where they are, and if htey are 
willing to return to the sea. They 
will be called only as the need for 
their skill becomes acute.” 


1,267,401 Gas 


Books Issued 
In Southeast 


8.7 Per Cent Supplemen- 
tal ‘C’s,’ 9.5 Per 
Cent ‘B’s.’ 


Oscar R. Strauss dr., regional 
OPA administrator, announced 
yesterday that of the 1,267,401 gas- 
oline ration books issued to south- 
eastern motorists under the pres- 
ent rationing system 8.7 per cent 
were supplemental C books and 
9.5 per cent B books. 

The average in all rationed areas 
along the Atlantic seaboard, he 
said, was 13 per cent C books, 
‘which are limited to specified pref- 
|erential classes, and 17 per cent 


_B books providing supplemental 


rations in smaller amounts. 

In the five rationed states of 
the southeastern region, Strauss 
reported 1,036,909 mdtorists _re- 


ceived only the basic A books from | 


the approximately 70 per cent of 
the local rationing boards whose 
'figures were totaled. 
Emphasizing that none of the 
figures represented complete totals 
for the region or the various states, 
he reported 120,326 B books were 
issued by the boards checked and 


/110,166 C books, leaving 81.8 per. 
cent of the book hdlders in the) 
only. | 


-regioni with basic books 
'Throughout the ration zone the 
average was 70 per cent, he added. 

Strauss declined to contment on 
the report, but Washington OPA 
officials have announced that locai 
boards, with comparatively few 


supplemental rations remaining to| “Why, Tom and Gene have been 'madge just yesterday. 


'be acted upon are undertaking a 
re-examination of all supplemen- 
tal approvals with particular em- 
phasis on the holders of C books. 
For the. rationed southeastern 
states, the reporte dtotals and per- 
centages of the three types of pas 
senger car books issued were listed 
by Strauss as follows: 
Georgia—A, 102,855, 78.9 per 
cent; B, 14,760, 11.3; C, 12,906, 9.8. 
Florida—A, 200,430, 70.5: B, 41,- 
377, 14.5; C, 42,748, 15.0. Virginia 
—A, 364,277, 87.4: B, 26,885, 6.4: 
'C, 25,086, 6.2. South Carolina— 
A, 244,769, 91.1: B, 15.1%, 4.8; C, 
13,590, 5.1. North Carolinea—A, 
124,578, 74.8; B, 24,129, 14.6; C, 
15,836, 9.6. 
——————EE 


Attitude inRace 
Still the Same, 
Linder Asserts 


Commissioner Denies 
Reports He and Gov- 
ernor Are Friends. 


Back at his desk after attending 
‘agricultural meetings at Dallas, 


Texas, and Jackson, Miss., Tom 
Linder, Georgia’s commissioner of 
agriculture, yesterday reiterated 
that his opposition to Governor 
Talmadge in the Democratic pri- 
mary of next week is unchanged. 

From middle Georgia yesterday 
came reports that Talmadge em- 
ployes on the state payroll are 
circulating daily through middle 
Georgia counties, insisting to the 
‘farmers that there has been no 
‘split between Linder and Tal- 
| madge. 


' 
: 
’ 


| Talmadge, but he is calling on his | 


By Red Cross 


$5,125 To Be Awarded 
for Pictures of War 
Activities. 


To record wartime activities of| fore the opening date. 


the American Red Cross, National 


| 


‘Webster County High school here | 
will open on Monday, September | 
\7. 


and friends are invited to attend | 


| 


'in the faculty staff, but it is hoped | 


| 


_ —- eee ~ 


ebster High School 
To Open September 7 


Special to THE CONSTITUTION. 
PRESTON, Ga., Aug. 31.—The 


Opening exercises will be held 
in the gymnasium-auditorium, be- 
ginning at 10 o'clock, and parents 


these exercises. 
There are. still 


some vacancies 
that teachers will be secured be- 


In the elementary school, 


Chairman Norman H. Davis has| teachers are Mrs. G. S. Addy, Mrs. 
/announced a photography contest,|S| W. Hamlin, Mrs. L. S. Burks| miles north of Unadilla yesterday. 


in October, 


Said Chairman Davis: 
Cross activities at home 
abroad have expanded greatly in 
the war effort, and this story must 
be told if these vital services are 
to achieve their greatest useful- 
ness. We need the imagination of 
camera enthusiasts .to capture the 
drama, the pathos, the sympathy, 
the mercy embodied in our work.” 

Amateur and professional pho- 


| 


tographers are eligible to compete. | 


Entries should be sent to the 
American Red Cross National 
Photo Awards, 598 Madison zve- 
nue, New York city. Winners of 
the contest, which will last through 
December, will be announced in 
February, 1943. 
—_—___—__—. ¥ 


Nazis’ Headquarters 


In Antwerp Bombed 
NEW YORK, Aug. 
The British radio said tonight that 


| bombs were thrown at Nazi head- 


| quarters in Antwerp, 
No details were given. 

The same. source said German 
authorities in Norway had arrest- 
ed the daughter of the Polar ex- 
plorer, Dr. Fritzjof Nansen. His 


Belgium. 


31.—(P)— | 


son already is in a concentration | 


camp at forced labor. CBS heard 


the broadcasts. 


The man who can lay a roof 
without “laying down” on the job 
advertising in the Business 
Service column in the Want Ad 
pages of The Constitution. 


1S 


friends for years,” the farmers 
are being told. 

“T have made two statements in 
this campaign and I have no in- 
tention of changing my stand,” 
said Linder. 
| “Talmadge left me and he left 
the farmers—I cannot support a 
man who has run out on us.” 

Linder insists that his attitude 
‘must not be construed as a de- 
sertion of Talmadge. 

“Talmadge deserted me and the 
entire farm program of Georgia— 
he has abandoned the farmers,” 
said Linder. 

Linder is not stumping against 


friends to scratch the name of 
Talmadge from their ballots. 
Linder works at his desk in the 
agriculture department every day. 
| “I’m handling my job,” he said 
| yesterday. 
“But, because I’m 


handling my job—I don’t 


sitting here | 
want. 


anyone traveling around the state 


trying to express my opinions.” 


“The Talmadge workers in mid- | 


die and south Georgia are using | 


automobiles, - riding 
state with gasoline 


state-owned 
‘around the 


bought by the state. They're doing | 


‘a job they have been ordered to 


ido. They’re campaigning for Tal- | 


/madge and trying to make it ap- 


pear that Linder and Talmadge | 


-are still the best of friends, per- 
'sonally and politically. 

“He double-crossed me and I’m 
against him,” said Linder of Tal- 


. with War|and Miss Doris Furney. The high | 
‘Bonds totaling $5,125 as awards. | schoo] 


faculty consists of Miss 


“Red | Dorothy Moore,-Miss Olive Math- 
and|thews, Mrs. Foy Walker, E. R. 


Fowler and H. E. Sims. Mrs. E. R. 
Fowler will teach music. 

Needed repairs and improve- 
ments are being made in the 


school plant. Of particular impor- 


tance and interest is the new ad-| 


dition to the vocational agricul- 
ture building, in which the boys’ 
shop will be located. 

Professor H. E. Sims is super- 
intendent of the school, 
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Five Are Killed 
In Automobile, 


| 
i. 
| 
' 


Four Are Also Injured 
in Crossing Accident 


Near Unadilla. 


| CORDELE, Ga., Aug. 31.—(4)— | 


the | Five persons were killed and four | 
‘injured in a train-auto crash two | 


The dead, all of Cordele, were: 


ford Powell. 

The injured, also SNordele resi- 
'dents, are: 
| J. B. Gone, driver of the 
Dickie Cone, Trenchie Cone and 
the Powell baby. 

The auto and ae southbound 
‘Southern passenger train collided 
at a grade crossing near a cut. The 


‘car was badly smashed and sgme | 


of the dead and injured were so 
‘tightly jammed in that it required 


Train Crash 


The South's Standard Newspaper 


a. 


several men to drag them out. 
The injured were taken to a 
Hawkinsville hospital, where Cone 
was found to have severe head 
and chest injuries. Trenchie Cone 
had a broken leg and the Powell 
infant.a head injury. ; 
CHILDREN AID HARVEST. 
Assistance of children is being 
sought to save the harvest in 
Northern Ireland.° Members of 
the Irish National Teachers’ Or- 
ganization recently met in Bel- 
fast to map plans to co-operate in 
recruiting sufficient workers for 
harvesting the greatest acreage 
ever cultivated in Northern Ire- 
land. The gathering, over which 
H. A. Macauley presided, \was 


| warned that great losses of food 


| \Mrs. J. B. Cone, Lois Moody, and a shortage next-year will fol- 


Billie Cone and Mr. and Mrs. Bu- | harvesting 


'grade school graduates and mem- 


low failure to obtain adequate 
forces. Both recent 


bers of the upper classes are be- 


el ing sought for the project. 


A letter from the Bureau of 


Ships, United States Navy Depart- 


ment, confirms the guggestion that 
caulking material made from cot- 
ton promises to be _ increasingly 
important in view of the short- 
age of jute for manufacture of 


‘oakum. 


and prosperity. 


public. 


Joth 


CONGRATULATIONS 


to the 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


on the occasion of its 


» 


— 


We pause at this time to pay tribute to an institution that has rendered 


outstanding public service for three-quarters of a century. 


Just as the “South's Standard Newspaper” has always been a willing 
contributor to the future greatness of this section, so has the firm 
of Claude S. Bennett, Inc., locally owned, locally managed, and locally : 
financed, become a distinguished part of the warp and woof of 


Atlanta’s economic structure, a permanent factor in the city’s growth 


Not unlike the progress of this great newspaper, Bennett's from an 
humble beginning has grown great by never swerving from the straight 
line of simple honesty, plain common sense and fair dealing with the 
In these trying times, with world-wide unrest, we find no 
reason to alter or change even in the slightest the Four Cardinal 
Principles of CONFIDENCE, RELIABILITY, INTEGRITY and RE- 
SPONSIBILITY which have been our guidon through the years, 
and we pledge a continuous following of these ideals which have 


written the destiny of our institution from its beginning. 


laude 9 Denmelt 


INC* 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS* 


207 Peachtree 


ANNIVERSARY 


Atlanta 


' 


i 
/ 


| 


group of state-wide banks... 


ment securities... 


pared for the formidable tasks ahead. 


entire South. 


ing dollars through the purchase of War Bonds and other Govern- 


State and Nation. 
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Pree LOL GIA 
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N a churchyard on St. Simons Island still stands the sturdy oak 
under which John Wesley preached his first sermon in Georgia 
in 1736. Having survived two stormy centuries of history, it is to- 


day a sentinel of a great man’s faith that beckons to the future. 


Such faith in Georgia—in her peoples, her business and institu- 
tions—has brought us through wars and panics, failures and suc- 


cesses, from which we have emerged ever stronger and better pre- 


On that faith was builded the Trust Company of Georgia and its 
whose experience, financial strength 
and responsibility are founded upon geneysations of service to the 


individual. business and industrial interests of our State and the 


That same faith encourages us all to turn our idle dollars into fight- 


out of which will come ultimate triumph for our 


er ee -_ oe 


| WE EXTEND A WARM HAND OF FELLOWSHIP AND CONGRATULATIONS TO 


| THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 7STH ANNIVERSARY. 
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MEMBERS FEDERAL 


ATLANTA-——TRUST 


THE TRUST COMPANY 0f GEORGIA 


AND AFFILIATED BANKS 


COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


AU'GUSTA-—-THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 


COLL MBI 


S-~THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
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MACON—-THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
ROME-—THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


SAVAN NAH-—THE LIBERTY NATIONAIT 


RESERVE SYSTEM * 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Army Show to Visit Atlanta 
In October---Cotton Featured 


The exhibit of military cotton 
textiles 
of the Quartermaster exhibit of 
the Army War Show now touring 


the country and scheduled to ap- 
pear in Atlanta in October. 
Designed to emphasize the im- 


portant contributions of the cotton | 


textile industry to the prosecution 
of the war, the exhibit highlights 
the innumerable cotton products 
that have developed in co-opera~- 
tion with the Quartermaster Corps 
» serve the special requirements 
modern, mechanized warfare. 

ill join the war show at De- 


this week and will be seen | 


y millions of Americans as it 
tours the chief cities of the nation. 
Cities where arrangements for 


showings have already been made, 


include Milwaukee, Des Moines, 
Omaha. Chicago, Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, 
Atlanta. Birmingham, New Or- 
leans, Houston and Dallas. 
Dramatic Presentation. 

The exhibit not only dramati- 
cally depicts the “end use” of cot- 
ton goods in “photo-rama” presen- 
tation with special lighting effects, 
but also displays the actual items. 
Each of 16 panels pictures the ac- 
tual use of cotton materials in real 
simulated 
presents in 
ments covered with plexi-glass, 
specimens of the equipment fea- 
tured and smal! cuts of the cotton 
»aterials entering the fabrication 
of the military items shown. 

The panels are grouped about a 
rotating four-tiered_central theme 


or 


display surmounted by a charging | 


life-size. I¢. dramatically depicts 
the truly “all-out” effort of the 
entire cotton: industry in support- 
ing and Upholding America’s war 
effort. Shown on 
mini 
a typical river 
with cotton bales, 


steamboat 
cotton 


izing the background of the in- 
dustry on which 13,000,000 Ameri- 
cans depend for a livelihood. Aiso 
shown are a profusion of real cot- 
ton bolls, specimens of cotton in 
various manufacturing stages and 
swatches of cotton fabrics that 
clothe and house the Army and of 
which individual purchases have 
run to millions of yards. 

Bearing the caption, “In cloth- 


will be a colorful feature | 


combat action and | 
illuminated compart- | 


the tiers are) 
ature models of cotton fields, | 

laden | 
Wagons | 
rolling up to the gin, all symbol- | 


porting the Army, the Quarter- 
master Corps is the world’s big- 
gest buyer of cotton/textiles,” the 
summation exhibit piece, in the 
center of the 16 individual panels, 
illustrates. the myriad wartime 
uses for cotton against a back- 
ground of a flag-raising at an 
Army post. 
“On Every Front.” 

A huge canvas canopy, with a 
‘drop facing captioned “Cotton 
Fights on Every Front,” is tus- 
'pended above the entire cotton ex- 
‘hibit. On it ;is a photo-montage 
‘which illustrates in symbolic fash- 
‘jon the merging into the nation’s 
war activities,of the entire pro- 
ductive efforts ef all cotton agri- 
/cultural and mafiufacturing enter- 
prise. te ce 

Individual ~ panels portray the 
uses for cotton materials in the 
Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps, 
motor transport, in ferrying men 
and supplies across streams, for 
protection against rain and cold. 
In addition, there are panels pic- 
turing the innumerable use of cot- 
ton products in aerial warfare, at 
camouflaged railhead commis- 
saries and for uniforms for all 
branches of the service. In order 
to illustrate the versatiltiy of cot- 
ton and to emphasize its useful- 
ness in contrasting extremes of 
service, there are individual ex- 
hibits showing how military cot- 
‘tons are used in the tropics, the 


| 


Arctic, in mountain warfare and | 


desert campaigns. 

In order to emphasize how far 
the Army has gone in caring for 
the comfort of soldiers, there is 
exhibited an extensive array of 
the numerous articles of personal 
equipment that are provided for 
each man in the armed forces. 
They include sheets, towels, mat- 
tresses, underwear of the finest 
quality, sleeping bags, bed com- 
forters, barrack bags, cotton wash 
basins, handkerchiefs and mis- 
quito nets. 

Shows Productivity. 


by Cleon Throckmorton in co-op- 
‘eration with the Cotton Textile 
| Institute. Charles K. Everett, 
who handled arrangements for the 
‘exhibits for the industry, stated 
last night that the exhibit would 
| prove of lasting beenfit to the in- 
dustry in that it would serve to 
/enlighten public understanding of 
the productive powers of the in- 
_dustry and the durability and ver- 
'satility of its products. He as- 
'serted that before the end of the 


Ing, housing, feeding and trans- 


LL 


The entire exhibit was designed | 


| 


year that more than 80 per cent 
of the industry’s output would be| 
going into uses directly connected | 


with the prosecution of the war. | 


“The extent of the industry’s 
participation in the war effort,” 
he said, “can only be understood 
when it is realized that mills are 
consuming close to a million bales 
or a half-billion pounds of cotton | 
a month and in 1942 will turn out | 
close to twelve billion yards od 
fabric: In the last war the in-| 
dustry with one-third more equip- | 
ment succeeded in producing just | 
a little more than half of the cur- 
rent output of mills.” | 

Following the termination of | 
the Army War Show tour the) 
War Department plans to make 
the exhibit available for public | 
showing on such occasions as state | 
fairs and important trade conven- 
tions as well as in possibly de- 
partment store auditoriums or 
metropolitan railway terminals 
with facilities for display draw- 
ing big crowds of spectators. 


; 


| 


Three Flying Fortress 
Officers Awarded DSC 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(4)— 

Three air officers, including a 

bomardier who took the controls 

of a crippler plane and under the’ 


directions of the wounded pilot 
brought it safely home from an 
attack on occupied Europe, have 
been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the War Department 


1,000,000 Cans 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 3¢.—(/) 
People of Tennille and Washington 
county this year have put up a to- 


and fruits, half of which are the 
result of efforts of farmwomen, 
Mrs. Earl Clapp, state secretary of 
sy 0 ene np Dwight D ‘women’s division, Civilian De- 
Eisenhower, commanding puseet- |e Se fig- 
can troops in Europe, confered the | nee neligved to. tin ag lth: 
decoration for gallantry in action | ern record for preservation of food 
on Second Lieutenant Euart T.| ~~ | 
Sconiers, of De Funiak Springs, |) Peg egy Boe sy, Bate Frage se 
Fla., the bombardier; Second Lieu-| 9% “TS: ee 4 _ Th sa te 
tenant Richard T. Starks, of Mid-|COUDtY Chairman. eS eeu 
way, Ky., the pilot, and posthu-| Were so amazing, Mrs. Clapp said, 
mously on Second Lieutenant Don- 
ald A. Walter, of 18870 Baymond 
road, Cleveland, the co-pilot. 


'to see if an extra cipher or so had 
'been added to the report erron- 

ta, eal ieously, but the report was con- 
EXPERIMENTAL MATERIALS. firmed. 

The National Cotton Council Seventy thousand cans of sum- 
acts as a clearing house for re-|mer vegetables have been put up 
search departments desiring cotton ‘by Evans county farm women, ac- 
and cottonseed products with/|cording to a county report from 
which to experiment. Last month |Claxton. 
one firm was furnished with cot-| Two canneries are being oper- 
ton curing mats for experimental | ated at Wakinsville, running over- 
use in concrete construction; an-/ time and putting up an average 
other received a supply of cotton!of 751 cans a day. In Oconee 
stalks for chemical experiments. 


ee ee ree — eee + ee — 


tal of 1,000,000 cans of vegetable | 


‘that officials here checked back | 
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of Food Put Up 


This Year by Tennille Citizens 


of meat per family has _ been 
'stored in a freezing plant and in 
Clay county over 1,000 cans 
vegetables and fruits have been 
'placed in school lunchrooms. 

| Many peaches were canned in 
| Bartow county and in Webster 
county women have been turning 
their attention to making over old 
clothing, as a war precaution, in 
addition to the preservation — of 
' foods. 

| Women’s work in Clayton 
county was in connection with 
canning and salvage, coupled with 
‘high interest in first aid. 


GINNING REPORT. 
EDISON, Ga., Aug. 31.—Accord- 
ing to a report issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce Bureau of 
ithe Census, with T. R. Manry as 


'special agent, 89 bales of cotton | 
in Calhoun county | 
prior to August 16 from the 1942) 
‘crop, as compared with 1,938 bales | 
ginned during the same period in| 


'were ginned 


1941, 


en 


kt SOE Receween 1 
To fill an empty house, rent an 


county, an average of 200 pounds!empty room, telephone WA. 6565. | 


STRAY MULE BARES DEAL. 


Extensive rubber buying by an 
American was revealed by a 
stray mule in the farming com- 
munity of Huistan, Mexico. The 


'mule was found wandering about 
with suitcases on its back con- 
taining $100,000 in Bank of Mexi- 
of | co bills. The money was to pay for 


wild rubber purchased in Chia- 
pas. Efrain Ruiz and Cesar Solis, 


'finders of the mule, turned over 


their discovery to the local army 
post, under command of Captain 
Arturo Tincon, who held the mule 
until it was claimed by Pedro 
Vega on behalf of his American 
principal. The name of the Ameri- 
can was not disclosed. | 
v 

Itinerant weavers in 1768 went 
from house to house weaving the 
yarn spun by the family. 


Unions Aid War Drive, 
Mexico City Reports 


Leaders of Mexican state em- 
ployes’ union are now touring 
the country in a movement to or- 
ganize both federal and state em- 
ployes for military training and to 
give information on the interna- 
tional situation. The campaign, 
Mexico City reports, will be con- 
cluded with a great gathering of 
unionists in the capital’s bull ring. 
The activity follows a similar tour 
now being made by members of a 
senate commission, 


‘ The first power loom went into 
operation in Glasgow in 177 
Source of power: one Newfound- 
land dog.on a tread mill. 
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er trim, black and navy biue 
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DR. PARKER'S SBS 


Black 
soft black 
dull leath. 


Price Range 


$8.75°-$10.00 


er trim. 
nest qual- 


HEALTH SHOES 
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Sketch ef Alice Ca 

| Mies Alice Caby is a dign@dd/her-Nke 

woman, quietly but handsomely dressed in 
a suit of black silk. She is of midium 
height, nelther stout nor sicnder, thovugs 
inclining to the former rather. than the Iat- 
ter. Her expression Is pleasing. thougts 
somewhat sad, and the face Is one thats 
etranger would Girn to, again and again, 
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INUMBER 6 


Gnding at cach look an added charm; se 
that what was at first a pleasing but ruher 
plain face, produces at leng’h the effect of 
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aa House 


June 


rate of TWENTY FIVE CENTS A 
tio ¢ He’ netics will 


zr. &. 
x. Tf. 
J. 


AMERICAN HOTEL, 


ATLANTA sie sceee 


WHITE & 


Having re.icasod and renovated the entire 


mort satisfactory ma 
moderate. Ourcd vtse will be to picase. 
Daggrge cirricd te the Depot [roe of charge. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 
SASSEEN, ae JOURDAN, 


Withia 100 yards “ ‘the General Passenger 
a t. 
Corner Alubama and Prior Streets, 


3. W. 
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GEORGIA E.FEGIsSLATUune. MUNICEPAE. ¢ 
sunate. 
First District—Chatham, Bryant aed Ei@ag. 
bham—Dradiey, segro 
Second District—Liverty, Tatnall aed Mein 
tesh—Campbdell, negro. 
Third District Wayne, Pierce sed Appiiag— 
istriee—Giyan, Camden and Obarl. 


. 


we— J. M. emap, . 
one District—-Cofee, Ware std Cliech—A. 
r 


Ind. 
Bixzt® District— Echols, Lowades aad Berrica— 
Grida, Ind. 

Seventh District—Breoks, Thomas end Col- 


|S % ith, led. 
ighth istriet— Decatur, Misehell aad Miller— 

MB, F. Bretoa, tnd. 

Ninth District—Rarly, Calhoen and Baker—R. 
T. Nesditt, Dem 

Tenth District—Doughborty, Lee aad Werth 
Weich, Rad. 

Floventh District—Clay, Baedolph and Ter- 
roll-- Wootten, Dem 

Twelfth District—Stewart, Webdeter and Quit- 


mas Moore, Dem. 
Thirteenth Vistrict—Sumter, Schley and Ma- 
oon—Jone d. . 
viperveen MNatricth Dooly, Wileox and Pu: 
laski—Coillier, Dew. 
» Fifteentt: Disicios—Mostgeomery, Telfair aad 
Semin SaAdrmes om... - 
Siztesesth LD ob Laurens envel od 
Jeobnsen—Hicks . 
Seventeenth District—Baliec 
| Byrtenm. W.H 


ALATRAMA STREET, 


GU. STRWAKY 
O. 8, SMITH 
PAT. FITZUIRUON 


CLORGQIA. 
WHOITLOCA, 
Pir t Ward—Uichard 
berry 
second Ward—E KE. Ra 
TAird PWarni—-W 


cancy 
FoertA Ward 
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W. D. WILEY, Clerk, 


dte entortaia guctt in «a 
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, We aro propa 
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YORK, ATLANTA, GA. 
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ELmperer ef t 
pesgeese cepe BORON. Death in Eure 
coves Clenk Of Council 

ataips ‘ily Attorney tiene 
City Treasurer 
City Mhy-riclan 


t @sverseccer 
olicctor 


Keeper 


is Mr. Benuctt’s idea: 


Yeters aed M.T, Castle. | 


weon avd A. W. Mitchelt! 
Audersen, and o8@ va- 


we Hottena. 


-.eee Chloe Marshal 
Deputy Marshal. 


ror Nypolcon was sick, 


fournterl or thet the eetu 
greatly exayyorated. 
mor is «dloeply suggestive. 
no man living do 


Bocond Lieat. of Police 
". 
pot, E. 


A.C 2 We 
Ek. D. a bk 
Ja 


I’. 
0. 


tie ie moment. 


, Wy 
, 


of 


Cou ncil of State. 


a : 
he French—Hise Ru- 
mored Siluces—Tho Biffeet ef his 

: ¢-The Young 
I’rince Impertal--Neme Specutiu. 


The New York Herald has something to 
City Engince: | 8a) about matters across the wateis. This 


li our issue of yesterday we published a 
cable dispateh to the effect that the Em 
This is the accond | and the hands clinch, as the rod of the 
I report to the eame Gift tm the space éf Duspot waves Over a noble but enslaved 
gone few weeks. Lhe will not surprive us If! sence! 
it turn out that the rumor has been Hll- 


On the lif of ty 
Many consequences. | ¢ 
peovese and pusslble, depend. 1a te weil! 

nown shat for ycars. puss kle heath hus 
not been good. and no one who knows the 
condition of France aud of Furope enh 
-| wonder thata rumor of the Emperor's Ill- 
tto be the niost startiing éensa- 


he Emperor to die at this time ft 
impossible to say precisely what 
Dr. not fellow, 

that notwlthstand- 
milch Louls: 
ay: nearly twenty 


d cudeced 


The Empress 
empire. Prince 


From the Dauber of the South; 
Meclel the Despot. 
Across the narrow stream which d 
the Rtates of Georgia and South Car 


sects his foot mure yen 


powerless people. Ah! how the 
pe-) boils in the veins, the eth guash toy 


South Carolina ace now suffering ur 
runny more galling and terrible 
ing and terrible asthey are. But 
were dragged fiom thelr homes, and 
to perform the most menial and deyr 
fact Vives, Minpily because they wou 


They had ‘a right to refuse 
use of the editice for the orgies of the 
mics of their country ; 

his clans, they violated 
ry order. 


One 
Napoleon 


wo 


id*.be 
ahd conty-| a 
him 


gnocent and uAoffending. 
would. be ‘a 


a riot; but 
nd Mwer by 
giament or 


comes the deep thud of Ty rant’s tramp.as he 
inoves on to new dceds of «lespotiam., and 
and more heavily 
upon the necka of a gallant bat weak and 


Intelligent, proud, hospitable, In peace; 
fact haa been | brave, heroic, wAllant in war. the pouple of 
Trye ot pvt, the ru- 


1080 Of her Southern siater States—gall- 


Jaya ago. anumber of citizens of Hambury 


ley @ political party have the use of a 
ohurch which was under their control. 


and, in exercisiny 
no law, no milita- 
ut the Gesler of South Caroll- 
na cannot brook the contempt which the 
there fed for him, and are -too 

d, too candid, to even wish 'o conceal: 
nd 0 must needs vent his wrath upon the 


' Ahd yet the bitter cup of woo ls not nant. 
Carolina, thy hamiliation is not compicte. 
The vultures who are batiening upon thy 
chajned and lacerated Jimbe aye not satia- 
ted. You will not bow to Gesler’s cap as 
you ‘pass Tt in the streets; and you make no 


me beauty. Mise Cary i¢ an habitual 
avalkt and great sufferer, and fille hee 
present position at the cost of much per- 
sonal inconvenience, and solely to and @ 
cancer tn which she feels a deep interest. 
She hat a colorless complexion, soft, dare 
hair, showing here and there a threod of 
silver. and dark, expressiveeyes. She is wos 
young. as the work! reckons age; Lut os 
sential youth beams In her not toe frequent 
blood sinile, aml from the tranquil depth ot thee 
ether.) carnest eves. She hia gathered woeslons 
from the expertence of nearly titty vcarsm 
yeare brightened not only by-the warnwch 
and beauty vf Sulmmer, bet some Of them 
rendered memorable by long. dreary 
winters of loneliness anu sorrow. She te 
ansaive of Ghio, with the blood of the 
Huguenots the Puritags aod the heroes of 
the hevolution Gdowing in her\weine, Ia 
the quiet life deseribed In her “Chevernouk 
Papers.” all the early years of her lite wene 
by. The shadow of bercavement fell early 
upot the quict. thoughtful girl, First, the 
molher Was Laken, then an elder sister whe 
in some measure Nileu her place and latce 
© young sister, the kiul of her luve. Speake 
ing of the older sister, Alice saya, ~ She 
was Inore cheertul than I, more self-rclianr, 
I used to recite to her my rude verses, 
which she praised; and she in turn told me 
atortes of her own composing, which I a¢ 
tho time thought evinced wonderful abille 


4 
ivides 
viina, 


vler 4 
than 


a few | 


nade 
adiny 
kd not | 


the 
ene- 


RA and I atill think that sister was unusne 
ally lited, Justasl came into woaun- 
hood, death separated us, and> that evens 
turned my di¢position, naturally melan- 
choly, Into almost morbid gicom." Then 
followed years of loneliness, of which she 
says: “In my megiory there are many 
long. dark years of labor at variance with 
troy ifclinationa of dDereavement. of cone 
ene strugals, end of bope deferred.” — 
t 


be equally | genuflextons to shoulder-straps, or to 
: ; ~ fapnting lies,’ as they’ wave ever your 
‘ desolated land. Aad so your humiliation 
nUiis not complete. Those who were once} 
©P~ | your slaves—those who, now, as then, are 


easy t© .understand why se 

eainess rung through her 
verse, why .ber smile ig tende? sud 
sympathetic. #ather than. bright, and 
her voice low, suggesting the nearness 


janelé-dtr ; 
B. EB. BROWN. Ww. F. BROWER, 


BROWN’S HOTEL, 


vein of 


Yet Ready 


TIMK REQUIRED FUR LEGAL ADVERTISING. 
Land, eto., by Administrators, Ex 


Damage Done ‘Not 


For 2-Ocean 
Fight—King 


| Continued From First Page. 
to say the least) it is of the Navy wish to keep it saad 
way.” 

| This statement drew applause’ 
Cleveland Chamber se 


Tech Deplored 
By Brittain 


> 
Continued From First Page. 
»ot normal, 
impossible to estimate with any 
rtainty how many of these ap- 
plicants for admission will actual- 
ly enrol] at the end of September, 


~~) 


or even how many of the present | 


| tonen his 
Commerce audience. | 
Earlier the Naval chief address- | 


student body will continue in at-|ed workers of the American Ship 


tendaance 
“I must make completely clear 
and explicit that it is emphatically 
not my opinion that “Tech’s wor- 
riés are dispelled.” 
every cther informed educator in 
tne s 
loss of our accreditation cannot be 
any other than a serious blow to 
the Georgia School of Technology 
and to every other institution in 
the University System. 
“ ‘Respectfully yours, 
“‘TLOYD W. CHAPIN, 
“ ‘Registrar.’ ” 
t to be clearly under- 
ve at Georgia Tech fee! 
f our accrediting 
the different organiza- 
represent the main- 
tenance of high standards in edu- 
work will be a calamity. 
to a letter from one of 
alur a distinguished archi- 
tect of Macon, I wrote as follows 
few days ago: 
“*Your letter came during my 
absence from the state, hence the 
ceiay in answering. 
My reply 


loss ¢ 
*- -. bl ’ 
a iS \ i n 


ns that 


' ationa! 
In answer! 
our 


~~ 


c 


i? ine re! 
redited lists of such organ- 
the Southern Associa- 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Association of 
Universities, etc., will certainly be 
hurtful. These accrediting agen- 
«ies were created for the purpose 
of protecting the public and main- 
taining as high standards as pos- 
sible in scholarship. As a mem- 
ber of the Southern Association of 
Colleges, representing the Georgia 
School of Technology, I witnessed 
personally the injury to Louisiana 
State University and to the Mis- 
fippi institutions of higher learn- 
ing when they were dropped from 
the accredited lists by reason of 
the interference in their control 
and work by Governors Huey'| 
Long and Theodore Bilbo. 
“It is my opinion that the same 
will result to Georgia 
1 and the University of Geor- | 
if we are dropped from our 
piaces on the accredited lists. A 
illion dollars will not compen- 
sate for this hurt to either insti- 
tution, to say nothing about its 
effect on the medical college end 
branches of the system. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“"M,. L. Brittain, 
“ ‘President.’ 
“The loss will be felt most se- 
verely, of course, by Georgia Tech, 
the University, at Athens, and the 
Medical College at Augusta. Every | 
unit of the University System will 
be injured, and faculties and stu- | 
dents realize this fact. In all of 
our history at Georgia Tech, we | 
have never had such difficulty in 
keeping our teachers. Several have 
left us, and we are endeavoring 
to supply these vacancies, but we 
have found unusual difficulty 
from those who were before this‘ 
accrediting trouble eager to join 
our ranks. It is my duty, there-! 
fore, to let the public know these 
facts and the need for change in| 
attitude by state officials to 
preserve our instftutions of. learn- 
ing 
(Signed) “M. L. BRITTAIN, 
“President.” 
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pany’s workers at nearby Lorain | 
Sunday. 

I share with | 
minesweepers, Admiral King 
state the conviction that the | 
craft 


| Lakes. 


Building Company’s Cleveland 
plant—he had spoken to the com- 


Noting that they were building 


urged the workers to see that the 
“get to salt water before 
navigation closes” on the Great 
He said it was up to them 
whether the boats spend the win- 
ter here “or at sea hunting down 
Hun submarines.”’ 

The hundreds of shipyard work- 


to your question is) 
noval of a college from | 
|General Rommel 


American | 


ern Island, 


/are 


'ers gave him the “V” sign and a 


great cheer. 


Admiral Spends 
Night With Brother 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 31.—#/)— 
Admfral Ernest J. King, chief of 
Naval operations, ate bacon and 
eggs at the home of his brother 
here today after spending the night 


in the spare room—unguarded. 


“That's the way Ernie wanted 
it,” said the admiral’s sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Norman King, with a 
laugh. “I thought how the Brit- 
ish had sent 50 men to capture 
and wondered 
how our house would stand some- 
thing like that.” 

The Cleveland Kings live up- 
stairs in a double house. The Wil- 
liam T. Jack family, which lives 
downstairs, flew a flag in the ad- 
miral’s honor, and that was the 
only sign in the neighborhood that 
the United States’ top admiral was 
there. 

King was here to address a re- 
cruiting rally. 


No. iedlend Girls 


Are Now Firemen 


More than 150 girls are in the 
National Fire Service of North- 
and it is expected 
that some day the control rooms 
will be “manned” entirely by 
women. They do duty on control, 
Stenographers, clerks and 
telephone operators, cooks, driv- 
ers and dispatch riders. Girls are 
‘trained for the service in Belfast 
and in Liverpool, England. They 


may never “man” pumps, but they 


learn all about fire fighting ap- 
paratus. The main purpose is to 
release ultimately all men for 
operational work. At present girls 


work chiefly in the control room. 
They take all fire calls, send out 
the equipment, and build up maps 


showing where equipment is at 
the moment. During a bomb raid 
the girls were calm and were pro- 


nounced “100 per cent efficient.” 


Vv 


WEATHER WOMEN. 

MISSOULA, Mont., Aug. 31.— 
(INS)—Thomas Booth, head of 
the Missoula Weather Bureau, be- 
lieves that within two years the 
national weather bureau will be 
40 per cent feminine—with wom- 
en replacing men who enter the 
armed forces or vital defense jobs. 
For the first time, women have 
been placed on government pay- 
rolls as meteorologists, he says, 
and will be expected to perform 
their duties as well as the expe- 


/ rienced weathermen they replace. 
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Above, reproduction of the first 
Sunday edition of The Atlanta 
Constitution dated June 21, 
1868, six days after publication 
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= ” an s 
EF 
ys 
- 


eps irom thesame. it 
servants in every department, 
letors will specs nO pains or ex . 

the Hotel. For: 


ed reputatiose 
vate, 
Mouse, and pone ghall go 
est endeavor t please 


; the pubiloc Bw , 
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TWO INSTITUTIONS © 


in the great 


Serving ATLA 


>a" an 


Fans ata i, tion. OS AK cee 


NIA 


traditions of the past 


on our inferlore—muast be placed ovd 
it ig your council chambers to 


al 
orw 
Chamber of- Chariceton! seven 
groes by order of Gesler! An 
bead - the -knee or 


wane hoad, peop! 


meSouth Carolina. And yet, you polut to 
Besier. with tho finger of scorn, and sigh 
Bell, a Hofer, to rid you of his tyranny. 

rm! be patient! The day of deliv- 


Mcrance is at hand,and the sun of j 


ill soon, we hope, light yay on tw 


peace, and prosperity once more.— 
ople of the North, we are told, are 
ng to the “sin and failure” of Recon- 


| 
truction, and are prepariug to hurl 


wer the minions of tyranny. Be patient. 
of Gesler, 


e days of Nero, of Dyonisius. 
puinbered. Bex t. fhe g 
n of tyrann 

om your iim 
' ‘* 


ers how 


ii 


a 


ne 


When the first issue of The Atlanta Constitution came off the press in 1868, 
the First National Bank already had been serving Atlanta for three years. 


Through the decades these institutions have been helping Atlanta grow 
and growing with Atlanta. Today they are meeting modern needs in the great 
traditions of the past...time tested...time honored. 


Today they continue faithfully to provide essential community services— 


dependable banking facilities, and a great newspaper. 


\ 


And so, on the seventy-fifth anniversary of The Atlanta Constitution we 


say to our contemporary: “Congratulations 


yi" 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ATLANTA 


AT FIVE POINTS 
PEACHTREE AT NORTH AVENUE 
LEE AND GORDON STREETS 
EAST COURT SQUARE. DECATUR 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $10,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


: complete your galling 
» Seven Negroes in the Council 


long, be stric 


r you, 


of unthed tears. Those long. dark years 
make 


have thrown thoir shadow across ber life 
but the aun aml! ehade have alike contribute 
ml to the sigening ofa noble sad earnest 
womanhood, 

Since 1350, Mias Cary has been a resident 
of New York. one of ghe brightest orna- 
ments of its literary society, and one of 
the most valued sud constant contributors 
to the literature of the day. She and her 
sister own a pleasant home, No. &3, East 
Twenlleth gtreet, where the people best 
worth knowing drop.in of an evening, 
without yee and exchange \iews on 
the most interes of topics of the day — 
The Hon. Horace Greeley is a. warm - 
sonal friend of the sisters. and has « | ao 
established -custom of taking tea with 
theo: on Sunday evening.“ Many of his 
friends knowing where to find ater. tak 
this oportunity of calling on hie 

iis.way the aniinent 

amen and t 
s 


Ne- 
d yet 


e of 


ustice 
iree- 


irom 


alling 


Center, the safe which served 
as the first vault of the Atlanta 
National Bank, which later be- 
came the First National Bank. 


Pace Twelve A 


ted Cross Aid 


In War Hits 
$60,000,000 


England Received More 


Than Half of Total Since 


Conflict Began. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(4)— 


The American Red Cross reported | 


today that in the three years since 
the war broke out in Europe Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, $60,000,000 in re- 
lief supplies have been distributed 
in Europe, Asia and Africa to aid 
20,000,000 sufferers. 

has passed the 
00.000 mark, the agency re- 
ported, and included the dispatch 
of 300.000 warm garments for 
women and children refugees from 
the fighting areas and more than 
2.500.000 pounds of toilet and 
jaunary soap 

More than half of the total ex- 
penditure went to aid England, 
$23,000,000 having been spent for 
the most part to aid civilians 

mbed out of their homes in the 
Britain. 

Relief to China totaled $4,000,- 
000 for aid to 4,245,000 persons, 
including 1,600,000 children. 

Food packages for prisoners of 
war in Burope were reported to 
have constituted a large item In 
the program. The Red Cross said 
it had sent 500,000 food parcels to 
Geneva for distribution along with 

5 750.000 cigarets, 50,000 boxes of 
tobacco, 58.130 pieces of under- 
wear, 44,000 shoes, 320,800 bars of 

ap agd 12,000 sweaters. 
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Workers Plan 
‘Naval Victory’ 
For Labor Day 


Liq ~«6tO Russia 


$4 


~Ff 


battie of 


150 Warships To Be 
Launched or Have Keels 
Laid Monday. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(7) 
The Navy announced today that 
more than 150 warships, including 
many small vessels, 

inched or would have their keels 

i on Labor Day, next Monday. 

‘he Navy did not say how many 

f the total would be launched. 
The 150 vessels, it said, would in- 
clude destroyers, submarine chas- 
ers, motor torpedo boats, mine 
wepers, coastal transports, tank 
lanking craft, seaplane tenders and 
others. 

The statement termed the pro- 
gram scheduled for Labor Day 
another naval victory—a victory 


won by the workers of America.” | 
cele- | 


“The United States will 
»srate Labor Day this year,” the 
tatement said, “with the central 
theme, ‘Free labor will win,’ and 
hounsands of shipyard workers in 

municipalities of 27 
these launchings and keel 
avings wil lItake place—on the 


vhere 
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|German attacking power 


would be’ 


States | 


Atlantic coast, on the Pacific coast. | 


on the Gulf coast and in the Great 
Lakes and inland waterways areas 
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vows MON? 


retchers bearing th 


the North 


African front are shown lined up in front of a Red Cross plane awaiting removal to an 


Egyptian city hospital. 


These New Zealand and Australian troops are the ones who 


fought General Rommel’s Nazi Afrika Corps to a standstill around the Alamein front. 
According to a Cairo report, Anzac troops have routed an Italian division on the 


Egyptian front. 
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Soviets Drive 


clothes in the Derzha river or 
waiting in line for food. 
A tattoo of gunfire beat over 


Past Rzhev On the soggy fields and damp forests, 


North, Sout 


Continued From First Page. 
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| 


side of the Don north of the Nazi | 


bridgeheads on the bend of the 
river. The relatively narrow cor- 
ridor through which the  Ger- 
mans were pouring forces to the 
distant approaches of Stalingrad 


; 
’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


and a pall of smoke hung on the 
horizon. The autumn rains have 
started here, promising to bog 
down both armies before long. 
The offensive, although slowed 


achieved a principal purpose. It 
forced the Germans to bring rein- 
forcements here from another sec- 


was in constant danger of flank-/| tor, parts of five divisions. 


ing. 

Enemy resistance to the Rzhev 
offensive—aimed at drawing off 
from 
Stalingrad and the Caucasus—was 
reported stubborn and stiffening 
throukh constant reinforcement. 

Street fighting continued in 
Rzhev, but the Russians generally 
were silent as their operation de- 
vioped. The old city is virtually a 
shambles and the Red army was 
forced to fight for every street 
and house. 

U. S. Equipment Helps. 

U. S. tanks, trucks and planes 
were materially aiding the Rus- 
Sians and winning high praise. 


| 


i 


U. S. Material Effective. 
It also proved these things: 


That the Red army still is strong | 
enough to take and maintain an | 


offensive on a limited front; 

That U. S. material, now a regu- 
lar part of Red army equipment, 
has been tried and found effec- 
tive. 

That the German defensive line, 
although expanded for seven 
months west of Moscow, still 
vulnerable to concentrated attack. 

American-made trucks and 


jeeps as well as tanks were in on 


The vaunted German east wall, a | 


of positions 
effective 


strong series 


structed for crossfire, 


con- | 
hawks and Kittyhawks and Brit-| 


had been pulverized on a nine-| 


mile front. 

Severe fighting continued on 
the banks of numerous’ water- 
ways in the Rzhevy district, but 
the rains forecast a 
of stalemate in the mud of au- 
tumn and ice of winter. 

Reports from the Caucasus said 
the Germans had tried to cross a 
waterway near the approaches to 
the Grozny wells, but had been 
thwarted for four days. The 


— ul] join in this best celebration ‘fighting was near Prokhladnaya, 
marking actual achievement in the a junction of two trunk lines of 


shipbuilding program. 


es — 
aysavVVs 


“Organized labor, shipyard em-| 


ployes 
sentatives wil participate in these 
ceremonies—an 
citizens and particularly to the 
more than 400,000 workers in over 
100 shipyards from coast to coast 
“who are keping the production of 
U.S. naval vessels ahead of sched- 
ule.” 


i enn Y 
Russians Find 
Air Bum py in 


Berlin Raids 


Concussion of Antiair- 
craft Fire Tosses 
Planes. 


MOSCOW, Aug. 31.—(#)—Rus- 
Sian planes which bombed Berlin 
the night of August 29-30 were 
tossed about by the concussion of 
furious anti-aircraft fire and they 
piayed a desperate game of hide 
and seek with dazzling German 

cnlignts, airmen in the raid re- 
today. 


hit hard, they assert- 
their missions had been 
they could see 
f miles from the German 
capital, they said. 

Serguei Danshin, pilot of one of 
the Soviet bombers which made 
flight to Berlin, said Berlin 

rilliantly lighted when he 
Searchlights made a 
ring around the city 
ho had come ahead of him 

tarted many fires. 
who had preceded 
re still blasting their targets 

* he said 
wn machine, Danshin said. 
ind by lightS and in a 
ment a dozen others were on 

But he had found his :tar- 
mliants of the Deutsche Indus- 
rie Werke. 

Looking back, we saw the be- 
nmning of three more fires, one of 

started by a terrific explo- 
The anti-aircraft fire came 
se to use that the carid smoke 
sting shells penetrated the 


ades 


one 


The Russian raiders looked for 
vast Siemens electric appli- 
s and motor plant in Berlin. 
y expressed confidence many 
eir hundreds of small, me- 
dium and heavy bombs damaged 


> 


‘Ana’ 


vorks 

About 50 fires were counted in 

+}. Ia) ; 

the Berlin area, Danshin asserted. 
—_ 


As far back as 1813 a writer | 


ed Lees said: “The Oriental 
obtain our twist, weave it into 
return it to this country, 
with all our 
our steam looms and 
ubordinate preparatory ma- 
inderseell us in our own 


and management repre-| 


inspiration to all) 


| the North Caucasus railway. The 


Germans were declared routed 
from one settlement. 

The Cossacks fighting in the 
mountain passes south of Krasno- 
dar were reported inflicting many 
casualties in surprise attacks on 
long enemy columns. In one such 
brief engagement, the Cossacks 
were said officially to have put 
300 Nazis to the sword. 
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Secret Gu n, 
U.S. Tanks Aid 
In Rzhev Drive 


‘Continued From First Page. 
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_fectively slowed up the tempo of 


our advance. The Germans did 


gain some time, and they used it 
to bring up reserves from other 


_fircely to halt the Red Army ad-_| 


fires | 


and | 


' backed 


: 


; 


boasted machin- | 


; 


jtheir belongings, 


sectors.” 


The Germans introduced 


| 


long period | 
drawback 


this offensive. So were the U. S./ 
the Russians reves 
like about as well as any fighter | 


Airacobras, which 


at their disposal; also U. S. Toma- 


ish Hurricanes. 
M-3’s Heavy Firing. 
The M-3 tanks demonstrated ex- 
cellent firepower, the Russian of- 


the enemy’s firepoints. Their only 
was that sometimes 
their narrow caterpillar treads 
sank down in the mud. 

However, so did the German 


tanks—thirty of seventy medium | 


machines used by their 5th Tank 
division were buried in the mud 
and used as pillboxes. ~ 

Only in their second line of de- 
fense did the Germans have con- 
crete pillboxes, and they were not 
reinforced with steel. Their value 
was in the skillful use of natural 
positions and organization of enfil- 
positions and organization of enfi- 
lading fire. 


Allied Victory 
At Milne Bay 


Is Acclaimed 


Continued From First Page. 


that as one British military com- 
mentator put it, “The action bears 
the MacArthur touch.” 


It appeared that, as at Midway, | 


Allied strategists had shrewdly 
calculated the next Japanese move 


forts and had planned for it, 


into | 


the battle parts of the fifth tank | 


division, the fourteenth motorized 
and the 328th, 129th and tenth in- 
fantry divisions, the latter enter- 


“Eloquent of Ability.” 
Allied preparation at Milne Bay 
was “eloquent of the tactical abil- 
ity to outsmart the Japanese and 


‘shows that the offensively minded 
.defenders of Australia made good 


ing the struggle directly from the | 


march. Now they are fighting 


vance, 


use of their breathing space to set 
up a defense which was easily 


' switched to offense,” said the Brit- 


Although the German first line | 


was quickly shattered, the enemy 
clung more tenaciously to the sec- 
ond line of defenses, running as 
much as four miles deep. They 
held out in some pillboxes long 
after the Russians passed them 


“gallant forces and able 
ship, 
M. Forde declared “In their plan-| 
ning 


until they were blasted into the 


open. 
I walked through the elaborate 


outpost of the line. 
Casements in Cellars. 

There were three rows of barbed 
wire, flanked by minefields and 
by shallow trenches. The 
approaches were 
mortar and artillery 
ments. Inside the town, casemates 
were dug in 
houses. The Germans had burned 
some of the houses to camouflage 
the casemates. 

In the trench line were open 
earthworks with emplacements for 
three machineguns, casemates with 


ish commentator. 

Prime Minister John Curtin 
said “Australia is well served” by 
leader- 
”’ and Army Minister Francis 
and execution Australia’s 
military advisers acted with great 
foresight and ability.” 


Coupled with the successful 


grab by United States Marines of 


defenses of Pogoreloye Gorodische, | Tene wane. the cepances were 


| Solomons, 


covered with | 
emplace- | 


| 


' 
i 
i 
| 


; 


timber roofs and deep dugouts for | 


barracks. The communications 
trenches were about 
deep, not supported by timber, and 
now they were filled with clay, 
water and the litter of their late 
occupants. The walls had crum- 
bled under Red army shells. 

“That is the work of Katiusha,” 
the conducting officer said. He 
pointed to craters 10 feet deep. 

Helped Save Moscow. 

This “Katiusha” is the famed 
secret weapon which helped save 
Moscow last autumn, 

In the town itself more than a 


hundred women, children and old | 


men, who once lived here, stum- 


four feet | 


; 
; 
; 
; 


| 


in the southeastern 
the Milne Bay action 
was believed by observers to huve 
materially eased the threat to Aus- 
tralia and set the stage for the next 
phase of Allied plans. 
Sealing Eastern Flank. 

Unchallenged possession of air 

facilities at Milne Bay will great- 


preparing 


the cellars of the/|ly aid the Allies in sealing Aus- 


tralia’s eastern flank through the 
Coral Sea and make it easier to 
attack Japanese bases farther to 
the north on the New Guinea coast 
and in the northern Solomons and 
New Britain areas. 

Offocials and press coupled their 
praise with a word of caution to 
easy-going Australians, however. 


The Sydney Sun said “Our ela-| 


tion over this success must not be 
allowed to merge into the easy 
complacency which has followed 
other successes in past months.” 

Forde said “Although the latest 
news is encouraging it does not 
minimize the seriousness of Aus- 
tralia’s soemeacred™ 


Every major crop grown in the 
United States may be grown 
Georgia. 

Oe ee 


Georgia is the largest state east | 
bled about the ruins, searching for|of the Mississippi river and 20th /|trooper in a message 
washing their|in size in the United States. 


is | 
'ered shovels, draglines, bulldozers 
‘and ouxiliary equipment as well | 


as Said | 


of 
'be furnished with 


: ’ | gion 
ficers said. They were used against | 
strong explained. 


| sideration 


cancel 
|Italians and Japanese, authoriza- 
tion of a 10-hour working day in 


‘number of villages 


'Spain were evacuated today be- 


| grounds 


‘Oldest Titles 


‘the oldest 


| Wiltshire 
in | 


‘a message from 


Equipment To 


Available for War 
Projects. 


All heavy used 
equipment owned by states, coun- 
ties, cities and private 
tors is slated for immediate in- 
ventory so that it can be routed 
directly into war work, it was an- 
nounced yesterday by Forrest P. 
Armstrong, recently appointed re- 
gional chief of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s used _ construction 
machinery branch. 

Pointing out the urgent 
for crawler tractors, cranes, 


Construction 


Machinery Will Be Made 


by German resistance, already has | 


construction | 


contrace- | 


need | 
rock | 


crushers, gasoline and Diesel-pow- | 


accessories, Armstrong 


that machines in the hands of dis- | 


tributors, state highway 
and prisons would be 
cluded in the inventory. 
“Firms working on war 
struction? jobs who are in 
construction machinery 
lists 
available in their 
they can rent or 
is necessary,” 
He added that 
there is a ceiling price on this 
used machinery, with special con- 
for reconditioned 
equipment, and further declared 
that if the owner is not willing 
to sell or rent the desired 
it can be requisitioned upon ar- 
ders from WPB. 
Vv sited 


depart- 


con- 
need 
will 
of the 
equipment 
SO- 
whatever 


buy 
Arm- 


War Footing Extended 


in- | 


| 


i 
i 


! 


re- | 


item | 


eB Inventoried 


| 
| 
| 
| 


By Brazilian Decrees’ 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Aug. 31.— 


followed up Brazil’s August 22 


| 
President Getulio Vargas formally | 


declaration of war with a consti-| 


tutional decree today that the state 
of war exists in all national terri- 
tory and with four other measures 
to put the nation on a war footing. 

The measures supplementing the 


decree were a prohibition. against | 
the operation of German and Ital- | 


lan insurance companies, granting 
of an option to all Brazilians to 
contracts with Germans, 


defense industries and a provision 


for a 20 per cent increase in over- | 


time pay, and authorization to 


state governments to extend one- | 


year enlistment periods in police 


on the basis of their previous ef- | *°*°*> 


Vv 


Spain, Southern France 


Hit by Serious Floods 


MADRID, Aug. 31.—(P)—A 
in 


cause of floods. 


| 
| 


northern | 


The Gallego river, which flows | 


ed a record height. Many fami- 


lies in Galicia anxiously awaited 


were 
storms 


fishermen who 
sudden 


news of 
caught at sea by 
yesterday. 
Heavy rains in southern France 
flooded extensive areas in the vi- 


'cinity of Angeles, Lourdes and Luz, 
it was reported by radio broadcasts 
Extensive | 
of the famous, 


from occupied France. 
in front 
grotto of Lourdes were under 
water, 


OSES, ae 
Five Generations Living 
In No. Ireland Family 


Five generations are represent 
ed by living members of a Bally- 
mena, Northern Ireland, family, 
with the birth of James Alexander 
Cromie. James’ great-great grand 
father is an 89-year-old former 
park ranger, David Smyth. The 
great grandfather Alexander 
Smyth, 62, and the grandmother 
is Mrs. J. Cromie, only 43 years 
of age. James is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Cromie, of 
Belfast. 


IS 


inition 


Awarded 


To Belfast Irishman 


Major Samuel Craig, 94-year-old | 
resident of Belfast, Northern Ire- | 


land, who has. been hailed 
Ulster’s oldest living soldier, to- 
day also holds the title of being 
living member of the 
Regiment. The new 
laurel was handed Major Craig it 
Major C. H. R. 
extended congrat:i- 


Barnes, who 


|into the Ebro at Zaragoza, reach-| 


as | 


lations and best wishes to the aged | 


sent from 


‘regimental headquarters. 
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The South’s Standard Newspaper 
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has 


LADY MINIRVA and GRACE FASHIONS 


For crisp cool Autumn 
you'll step along in th 


‘ “<s 


days a . . 
ese shoes 


with pride and pleasure. All the 
new fall colors are here—military 
tan—navy blue and black—Pine 


Mountain Green, and sma 


Pumps, straps, ties... 
high heels, low heels 
and medium  heels— 
all our fall shoes are 
styled to be the per- 
fect accessory for your 
new fall dresses. Come 
in today. 


rt maroon 


OUR LAY- 


Sizes 4 to 10 
AAA to C 


Standouts in Their Class 


AWAY 


Savings 
Stamps at 
Kinney’s 


Novel treatments in straps and 
oxfords ... fascinating groups of 
smart, sturdy, military patterns 


with lots of snap and go... 


and 


many others in our big array for 


the collegiate girl. 


Buy War 
Savings 
Stamps 

At Kinney’s 


loo 


> 


Come in and try them on. 
You'll 


like 
and 


their roguish 


ks long-wearing 


qualities. 


SCHOOL SHOES for BOYS and GIRLS: 


ONLY 


AT KINNEY’S CAN YOU BUY 


THE NATIONALLY FAMOUS 


EDUCATOR SHOES 


For Boys and Girls 


Smart variety of up-to-the-min- 

ute styles that give long wear 

and hold their good appearance. 

>» They are made on scientific lasts 

> that allow young feet to grow 
SS naturally. 


Exclusive Agents 


These are smart little shoes, noted 
for comfort and long wearing 
qualities. They will stand plenty 
of rough treatment, 


for Educator Shoes 


These Are Kinney’s 


“LADY-B-SMART’”’ 
FASHIONS 


Smart Styles 
at a lew price 


You'll tewe these 
styles — they re 
smart and yet 
priced se teow 
They have an 
added teach of 
workmanship and 
style that stamos 
them definitely 
as being worth 
much mere thea 
this lew price, 


Buy War 
Savings Stamos 
at Kinney's 


EINNEY’S 


65 WHITEHALL STR 


EET (Next to New 


Kress) 
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HENRY W. GRADY 


“A mighty duty, sir, and a mighty in. 
$piration impels every one of us to lose 
in patriotic consecration whatever es- : 
CLARK HOWELL tranges, whatever divides. We, sir, are EVAN P. HOWELL 
Americans — and we fight for human 
Present Publisher of libecty From 2 Speech—1889 
The Atlanta Constitution 


NTEGRITY .. COURAGE .. LEADERSHIP 


INTEGRITY OF PURPOSE ... facing its problems squarely, answer- 
ing them truthtully....and maintaining an abiding Faith in Mankind. 


Founder of 
The Atlanta Constitution 


COURAGE TO FIGHT—for Freedom and for Right—for the 
Truth at any cost .;..for Justice and the protection of its Ideals. 


LEADERSHIP—in every Civic, Educational, and Philanthropic 
Enterprise ...in service to our Country, our State, our City. 


3 OUNDED in the wreckage of a war, and celebrating its Golden Jubilee in the 
midst of the First World War...The Atlanta Constitution marks another mile- 


stone as the world fights once again for its life and liberty! 


Today, as never before, the Ideals of its founders are at stake! Today, the 
clarion call of Henry Grady still rings clear! Today, as often in the past, the call 
for Unity, Sacrifice, and Hope sounds from the pages which have moulded the 


thinking of our;land for three-quarters of a century. 


In marking the 75th Anniversary of this famous newspaper, we pay tribute to 
many of Georgia’s illustrious sons. To one of its first publishers, Captain Evan 
P. Howell, and to Henry Grady. To Frank L. Stanton and Jael Chandler Harris. 
To Pierre van Paassen and Clark Howell. Their names recall hard-won victories! 
Their ideals have upheld their trust—and earned for The Atlanta Constitution its 


Right to Freedom of the Press. 


We are proud to have grown these 75 years, with Atlanta’s first newspaper. And on 
this auspicious occasion, we join alt the South in a vote of appreciation for the 
past—and a pledge of unswerving confidence for the future. With Faith in the 


days ahead, we celebrate.... 
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Constitution Faith 


THE CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA., TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER Il, 1942. 


The South’s Standard Newspaper 


—— eee ete _ —_—- 


Yellowed Files 
Are Gold Mine to 


Historian, 


For three-quarters of a’ century, The Constitution has_ 
‘heen the faithful lighthouse of the people of Atlanta, Geor-| 
the south and the nation. 


fia. 

Its yellowed, bound files tell ex- 
-citing stories of days.gone by; the 
‘terrible reconstruction days, the 
carpetbaggers, the terror of 
granges, lawlessness and the final 
triumph of democracy. Its col- 


tt diary of the | 
u me 8 we Cary ‘equally productive of sorrow and 


south we know today and a vivid 


description of events recorded for | 
in history books. | 


school children 
Those dusty files are a veritable 
gold mine for the historian, the 


publicist, the economist and the, 


sociologist. 

his is the history of The Con- 
stitution, founded during the dark 
days of 1868 to lead a beaten and 
bloody south back to its rightful 
place in the Union. The Consti- 
tution first appeared in print 


when politics was a maelstrom of | 
come the 
‘Ohio, a 


bitter passions and honest states- 

manship- was scarce. Its pages 

embalm 

ing struggle for a new era of jus- 

tice and constitutional righteous- 

ness. ’ 
The Journalists. 


the fierce ana fascinat- | 


Publicist 


realize the weight of his words| 


when he said, “War is hell” dur- 
ing his paralyzing Georgia cam- 
paign. Blood ran red in Peach- 
tree creek during the siege of At- 
lanta, but the tragedies of recon- 
struction which followed were 


loss. 
President 
stoutly resisted 


Andrew Johnson 


the 


to treat southern states as con- 
quered territory. 

For this resistance, President 
Johnson was impeached and put 
on trial before the senate for high 
crimes and misdemeanors. John- 
son’s trial was a terrible ordeal 
for southern people, for 
knew with his 
rule of "Ben Wade, of 
vindictive south-hater, 
who was next in line for the 
presidency. 

Conviction Fails. 

Thanks to the integrity of sev- 

eral fair-minded Republican sen- 


announced’ 
‘policy of Thad Stevens in 1868 


they | 
conviction would | 


— 


— 


ma 
THE LATE CLARK HOWELL. 


government once more upon con- 
stitutional principles. 

This blessing The Constitution 
has never violated. 

Colonel Styles’ active brain and 
unfaltering courage 
spontaneous life into the 


and the Southland. 


\became the persistent 


injected a/| 
infant | 
newspaper, which, in turn, some- | 
how gave new hope to Georgia | 


south-haters who had ruled legis- | 


lation since the war. 


Rufus B. Bullock, of Augusta, a | 


man of northern birth, who had 
come to Georgia before the war, 
was declared Governor. 


Persistent Prober. 

Quite naturally, The Constitu- 
tion attacked every feature of the 
proceedings that framed up the 
defeat of General John B. Gordon, 
the Democratic candidate. And 
from the very inception of the 
Bullock regime, the newspaper 
investiga- 
tor and publicity herald of the 
administration. 

Bullock had the ¢o-operation of 
several prominent Georgians who 
had professed to be “reconstruct- 
ed” and to prove it had indorsed 
the nomination of General Grant. 
It was the work of these men that 
brought. the defeat of General 
Gordon and plunged the state into 
four years of secret graft and 
open robbery. 


Election returns showed that in 
the first house would be a very 
narrow majority of Democrats 
and “conservatives”—leaders dan- 
gling between “the powers” and 
the people. The 
meeting broke out into actual 
fights between factions and final- 


jly military powers came to the 


support of the radical group—the 


'crowd that finally prevailed. 


New Crises Develop. 


Hardly a day of .1868-69—the 
birth year of The Constitution— 
passed without the development 
of some new crises affecting the 
domestic or political life of Geor- 
gia cities. The Constitution faith- 
fully recorded each event, always 
taking a firm stand in the inter- 


| policy of the development of indi- 
| vidual talent. 


“There was Ed Bruffey, the first 
real sports writer in America. 

“There was Maude 
(Mrs. J. K. Ohl), the first among 
woman writers to develop the per- 


2 sonal society department. 


organization | 23%4 


CLARK HOWELL. 


into south Georgia before night 
‘trains of the same day. 


To meet the challenge, the At- 
lanta morning papers hired special 
trains—an engine and a car—to 
carry their papers to Macon on a 
fast run, so they could be placed 
on morning trains to southwest 
and southeast sections. 


Thrilling Stories. 


| 
| “There 


“There was ‘Bill Arp,’ the phil- 
osopher from Cartersville. 


“There was Ed Barrett, whose 


brilliance as a Washington corre- 


spondent gave greater color to 
Cleveland’s regime than any oth- 
er writer. 

- 

“There was 


Montgomery Fol 


som, a singer second only to Frank 


Stanton. 
“There was Wallace Reid, the 


| erudite. 
“There was Orth Stein, the mys-| 


terious and iridescent misanthrope. 


| “There was Gordon Noel Hurtel, | 
whose darkey stories of 
_Andy’s Police Court’ made h 
tional in fame. 


Lucian Knight. 

was Lucian L 
Knight. Bi 5: 

“There was the brilliantly er- 
ratic Remsen Crawford, scion from 
the dark corner of Lincoln,’ who 
later became a star of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


“There was Sam Dibble, edi- 
torial sage. | 


“There 


was the 


Dooly. worthy successors to Maude 
Andrews. 


“There was J. K. Ohl, who after- 


| wards became Bennett’s right hand 
/man on the gld New York Herald. 


Ernest Wilkinson. 


| “There was Ernest Wilkinson, 
| the first cartoonist of the south, | 


Andrews | 


‘Judge | 
im na- | 


| keen-witted | 
'Isma Dooly, and her sister, Louise | 


_hanging fire 


Lighthouse of State, Nation for 75 Years 


ISchool Children Find 


That Farming Is Fun 
BOSTON, Aug. 31.— (INS) — 
Reading, ‘riting and ’rithmetic is 
all right, but a fellow has to think 
of his carrots and spinach, too. 
So Boston school children are 
taking the hoe by the handle and 
developing an abandoned planta- 
tion in near-by Woburn and Bur- 
lington into a thriving farm. 
Hundreds of pupils congregate 
at Boston city hall every morning 
and go by bus to cultivate their 
assigned plots of from 15 to 25 
feet. Others under 12 years of 


‘age are transported at half fare 


by the Boston and Maine railroad. 


The students look forward to 
the day in the week assigned to 


them and, according to four agri- | 


culture teachers directing the 


| project, weed, plant and till the 
soil with gusto, giving nary a sign 


that they are “city boys.” 


the students take time out at noon 
for a picnic with lunches they 
carry with them. 


master of Atlanta, published his 


New Era until he was separated 


from the federal pay roll. 
Georgia’s political status was 
in Washington, and 
that aroused the ire of Alexander 
Hamilton Stephens, former vice 
president of the Confederacy, who 
had been refused a seat in the 
United States senate. 
Accordingly, Colonel Stephens 


a 


basis of the paper’s 
perity. 


own pros- 


Faithful Friend. 
While other editors were grind- 
ing out behind closed doors 
lengthy, pointless editorials, Cap- 


_tain Howell and Grady were busy 
among the people who were bring: 


ing things to pass. They went out 
among the railway men and boost- 
ed whatever they were doing that 
would help the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, the south and Atlanta in 
particular. : 

At the same time, they were 
equally as quick to jump upon an 
injustice in railway rates or man- 
agement. They attended county 
fairs, state fairs and farmers’ con- 
ventions. They made The Consti- 
tution the alert and faithful friend 
of the farmer, and were pioneers 


‘in recognizing the importance of 
‘regular farm news. 


Nothing of interest to the peo- 
ple was ever alien to Captain How- 


ell or Grady. 


In 1877, a constitutional conven- 


= tion was called to Atlanta to re 
Mixing business with pleasure, | 


vise and amend the Constitution 
of the state. 

Mer..bers of that historic con- 
vention included: 

General Alexander R. Lawton, 
Congressman James L. Seward, 
Nelson Tift, The Rev. George F. 
Cooper, of Americus, the real fa- 
ther of the Georgia railroad com- 
mission: T. M. Furlow and Joshua 
Hill, both candidates for Governor 
against Brown in 1863: Charles J. 
Jenkins, the “Old Roman,” whose 
act as Governor of carrying away 


'to Canada the great seal of Geor- 


gia to prevent it falling into the 


Many thrilling stories developed 
‘out of the race to see who would 


hands of General Ruger, the mili- 
tary governor, will live forever. 


Colonel Barrick. 
Burdened with the business and 


From out of the ancient Con-|2%°TS. however, the conviction est of its constituents. |and his associate, W. F. Hender-| founded The Atlanta Sun and be- 


stitution files step such men. as 
Colonel Carey W. Styles, the 
founder, a former Confederate of- 
ficer whose brilliance on the field 
of battle was equalled only by his 
eloquence with words; Captain 
Evan P. Howell, who helped make 


few. 
did 


name a 
Sherman 


Genera! 


Sun and artificial 
light glare are pro- 
tected against with 
scientific lenses that 
preserve the vision. 


\J.C DUGGAN 


(OPTOMETRIST & OPTICIAN 


Safegua 


Rights--Re-Elect 
A 


Faithful 
Servant 


He Has 
ABILITY 
COURAGE 
CHARACTER 
EXPERIENCE 
GOOD RECORD 


geous. 


HAVE APPROVED 


Your Courts are one of your most important insti- 
tutions and you should study carefully the ability of 
the men who preside over them. JUDGE HATHCOCK 
has demonstrated that he is capable, fair and impartial. 
He is painstaking and courteous, yet firm and coura- 
He has presided over the Civil Court of Fulton 
County in a kind and dignified manner. 


HIS RECORD IN THE APPELLATE COURT is your 
complete assurance of his knowledge of the law. 


THE COURT OF APPEALS and SUPREME COURT 
84.6 PER CENT OF HIS DECI- 


failed by a single vote. 

That ordeal over, the Republic- 
ans in convention at Chicago nom- 
inated General Grant for the pres- 
idency. That nomination met 
with the approval of many south- 
ern men, who trusted to Grant’s 


journalism what it is today; Henry| known desire for peaceful condi- 


W. Grady and W. A. Hemphill, to! 


tions in the south. 


Early in June bills were passing 
congress for the readmission of 
southern states, including Georgia. 

With the assurance that south- 
ern states would have some voice 
in the national government, even 
though upon terms dictated by the 
north, there arose a demand for 
press leadership. And the answer 
to this demand was the establish- 
ment of The Atlanta Constitution 
on June 18, 1868. 


Hostile Powers. 


The new paper was not imme- 
diately received with open arms. 
The powers prominent at the time 
were sure to be hostile and un- 
scrupulous in oppression and sup- 
pression, and threats were voiced 
that the newspaper would be 
quickly strangled. 

Such bleak prospects doubtlessly 
would have bluffed a man of less 
business caliber and patriotic dar- 
ing than Colonel Styles. 

President Johnson himself, 
whose chief obsession was the 


policy of his new venture, Colonel 
Styles began looking around for 
an editorial writer. He ‘“discov- 
ered” Colonel James Russell Bar- 


rick, a highly educated Kentuck- 
lan, who divided his time between 
‘operating a small drug store on 
| Whitehall street and penning vig- 
|orous prose. | 


Colonel Barrick accepted the 
post and for 10 months The Con- 
stitution fairly bristled with his 
verbal broadsides about the 
wronged south. His poems, too, 


are glorified in both southern and | 


northern anthologies. 

In less than a year, however, 
death ended what promised to be 
one of the most brilliant careers 
in American journalism. 

The presidential campaign of 
1868 was filled with excitement, 
for it was the first national cam- 
paign after the Civil War in which 
southern statesmen were  per- 
mitted to take part. by electing 
electors. 

This election also was the first 
real test for the new Constitution. 

Opposing Candidates. 


Democratic candidates were 


|'Horatio Seymour, of New York, 


and General Frank P. Blair, of 
Missouri, opposed to Grant and 
Colfax, the Republican candidates. 

Those who doubted the courage 


sancticy of the federal constitu-| Of the new Atlanta publication to 


tion, suggested the newspaper be 
named The Constitution. 


Colonel Styles stopped in Wash- | 


ington to pay his respects to the 
President while on a material pur- 
chasing tour. Johnson suggested 
his name for the paper would be 
both timely and would help ad- 
vance a theory of grounding the 


rd Your 


‘tutional aggression. 


speak for the rights of southern- 
| ers, 


had not reckoned with 
stubborn doggedness and fiery 
temper of Colonel Styles. 

Due largely to The Constitution 
leadership, 
crats of Georgia rallied to their 
candidates and gave them a clear 
majority of votes. Louisiana and 
Kentucky were the only other 
southern states with the courage 
to support Seymour and Blair. 

The votes of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia were all cast for Grant and 
Colfax. 

Achievement of Paper. 

That Georgia “went Democrat- 
ic’ in the face of undisputed Re- 
publican control was the first 
major achievement of The Atlanta 
Constitution, which, by this time, 
commanded a widespread circula- 
tion over the south. 

Meanwhile, things were 
pening which editorial 
could use to rally their readers 
into line for spirited opposition to 
what they believed was unconsti- 
General am- 
nesty by President Johnson on 
July 4 helped tremendously, for 
it took away from thousands of 


hap- 


southern m he t | 
s a ne SOTTOF Of federal), ated by Colonel James Milton 


Smith, of Muscogee, a rugged and 
‘incorruptible patriot, 
The scalawags and carpet- | 


death of Thad Stevens. of Penn-| basgers asked for terms of surren- 


prosecution for treason because 
they served under the Confeder- 
ate flag. 


August of that year records* the | 


sylvania, leader of the radicals in 
congress and the most bitter foe 
of rehabilitating the south. He is 
the character “Stoneman” depict- 
ed in Thomas Dixon’s novel, “The 
Clansman,” and in its moving pic- 
ture outgrowth, “The Birth of a 
Nation.” The death of Stevens 
sounded the starting gun for the 


ebm. ye 
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| day” 
164 on Wall street, Colonel Styles. 


the | 


the doubting Demo-/| 
‘October 


writers avoidance,” although he was sub- 
sequently arrested, brought back | 
‘to Atlanta and upon trial in Ful- 
|ton superior court was acquitted. 
and | 
i held and | 


Civic positions before his death. 


In the face of the “Black Fri- 
panic, when gold reached 


decided he could no longer finance 
the newspaper and transferred his 
holdings to Colonel J. H. Ander- 
son. Colonel Styles died a few 
years later. 

Colonel Anderson brought in as 


ihis partner his son-in-law, Colonel | 
| William A. | 
Confederate artillery officer, who | 
wore in one cheek a deep scar as | 
a symbol of how nearly he came) 
to giving his life for his ideals dur- | 


Hemphill, a_ brilliant 


ing the Civil War. 

Colonel Hemphill came to The 
Constitution from a teacher's desk. 
His resourcefulness and business 
ability piloted the newspaper for 


more than 30 years over financial | 
shoals and kept The Constitution | 


well away from the notorious At- 
lanta “newspaper graveyard.” 
Anderson Retires. 


After the retirement of Colonel | 


Anderson left Colonel Hemphill as 
the principal owner of the paper, 
he employed on the editorial staff 
Colonel Isaac W. Avery, who had 


served as one of “Morgan's men” | 


during the war. 


Later on, Colonel Avery turned | ganization of its forces. 


gotiated the purchase of the Finch | 


to other business 
and Colonel Edward Y. Clarke 
purchased an interest in The Con- 
stitution from Colonel 
and became its managing editor. 


In 1871, the Republican machine | 


in Georgia began to crumble. The 
finances of the state were in seri- 
ous straits and on the last day of 
The Constitution pub- 
lished the startling announcement 
that Bullock had resigned, fleeing 


the hands of Benjamin L. Conley, 
president of the senate. 

That debacle was a great tri- 
umph for The Constitution, for the 
paper had bitterly opposed Bul- 
lockism, had worked diligently to 
expose the dealings of the Bul- 
lock-Kimball-Clews ring, the rail- 
road bond indorsement frauds and 
other vagaries of the regime until 
the demand for criminal actions 
against the leaders 
statewide. 

Bullock Acquitted. 

The flight of Governor Bullock 

was accepted as “confession and 


He continued to live here, 
several high business 


In 1872, the Democratic ticket, 


swept 
state. 


der, or fled back north, 

From political perils, The Con- 
stitution entered a fierce competi- 
tion era from other newspapers 
that had sprung into being over 
the state. The compctition 
especially strong in 
Georgia, since 
out of Macon made it impossible 


'for Atlanta morning papers to get 
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An American Institution 
Since 1868399 


engagements, | 


Hemphill | 


, | | duced 
the state and leaving his office in| 


had grown | 


|. financial 
_tution during this period. 


the | 


Was | 
southwest 
railway schedules | 
| corridors of 
| House when he happened to look 


| this 


be first to “get off the press” and 
get the first train started south. 
Perhaps the most thrilling story, 


| however, was the “daily. scraping” 
‘in each office to get the money to! to 
;meet exhaustive railroad charges 


for the extraordinary Services. In 
the end, The Constitution won out. 

One of the contributing factors 
to The Constitution’s victory was 
the advent of Colonel N. P. T 
Finch, of New York, an 
journalist 


poem. 
block of stock in the paper and 
remained as chief editorial writer 


until after Colonel Clarke sold his | bent on the same purpose 
p. | velopment of resources, the build-/| Grady joined The Constitution 


interest Evan 


Howell 


to Captain 
in 1876. 


In 1877, Colonel Finch sold out | 


to Henry W. Grady and retired. 

Captain Howell, returning from 
the war, became city editor of The 
Atlanta Intelligencer, then the 
city’s only daily, and 
came solicitor general of the cir- 
cuit and state senator. 

Forces Reorganized. 
When he took active manager- 


ship of The Constitution as presi- | 


dent and editor-in-chief, Captain 
Howell began a thorough 


interest by Grady, whom he had 
brought over as a special writer. 
Grady already had acquired 


fame in Georgia by his connec- | 
tion with other newspapers, nota- | 


bly the Atlanta Herald, as co- 
partner of Colonel Robert A. Al- 
ston and of A. St. Clair Abrams. 
He possessed one of the most fer- 
tile and versatile minds ever pro- 
in the south. 

For many years, 
the columns of The Constitution 


with tremendous power to pro-| 


mote the Atlanta spirit, to make 


Georgia a mecca for capital and | 
enterprises, to vindicate the loy- | 


alty of the people of the south 
and to put them in line with 
cosmopolitan patriotism. 

In all of his remarkable cam- 
paigns, Grady had the wise and 


sympathetic co-operation of Cap- | 


tain Howell, who was pre-emi- 
nently astute in political matters 


| and had an acute judgment over 
/men and in every field where his 


paper exerted influence. 
Other Stockholders. 

Several other persons purchased 
irfterest in The Consti- 
Albert 
Howell Sr., brother of Captain 
Evan P. Howell, acquired - stock 
which he later sold to Sam and 
Hugh T. Inman. Clark Howell 


Jr.. a son of Captain E. P., bought | 


several shares of the Finch stock. 

The yellow fever epidemic on 
the coast in 1878 caused Joel 
Chandler Harris, then employed 


on The Savannah News, to seek | 
Harris had. 


refuge in Atlanta. | 
been associated in Savannah with 


Colonel W. T. Thomson, the au-| 
thor of the famous humorous ad- | 


ventures of “Major Jones. 


Tradition has it that Captain | 


Howell was strolling through the 
the old 


at the register and saw an entry: 


“Joel Chandler Harris, his wife 


and two measly children.” 

“Who is this man?” 
Howell demanded. Within a half 
hour. he had met the writer of 
“Uncle Remus” and the 
morning had him signed up for 
The Constitution. And it was in 
newspaper that Harris’ im- 
mortal “Uncle Remus” sketches 
first appeared. 

Captain Howell Tribute. 

Perhaps the best tribute to Cap. 
tain Howell was paid by Alfred 
C. Newell, who joined The Const!- 
tution editorial staff in 1894, serv- 
ed for several years, and then en- 


‘tered the insurance business: 


Son. There was Lewis C. Gregg,| gan to lambaste the radicals edi- 


| Constitution, 
where newsmen gather. 


able | Structive and far seeing. 
and a brother of the) 


author of “The Blue and Gray”| ,.~! 
Colonel Finch bought a/| S™@tution has been able to walk 


‘not a fault finder. He has always 
later be- | 


reor- | 
He ne-'| 


| ducted by Colonel Jared I, Whita- 
| ker, a journalist of the state ante- 


Grady used | 


Kimball | 


Captain 


next | 


William A. Little. 
William A. Little, later attorney 
general and justice of the supreme 
court; Pope Barrow, who succeed: 
ed Ben Hill in the senate; Robert 
State’s Standard Paper. | Toomne, the Cato of the Confed- 
“There was John Young Gtedis| Then, in varied succession, some | thon aay thames heen R. 
lington, who established the Alka-|0f the most versatile “trained Brown, Judes Sates Collier whe 
1est. | journalists” of Georgia and the. re datger the Stihl ninauetaier del A Sia 
“There was Jim Holleman, con-| South entered the field with The to. in 1847 when the name was 

Constitution, that by now was) fom ts Gates Aiiatieneintiie 

acknowledged to be the standard | © p ee 4 = ~ ed on 

daily of the state. macuep od tw’ Comdeibarete roti 
Se ee gg penmatee O from Georgia; Colonel L. N, 
py 9 Rents, EE oo Bow Ala’ | Trammell and Colonel A. W. Hole 


comb, both of whom had been 
|ton and Henry W. Grady—before | embers of the constitutional con- 


ing ‘ ; : i'vention of 1868, and General Aue 
waded oe pret Pri <a Par ee on ae | cate Wright, of Rome. 
Howell, through The Constitution. | se ") ¢ hye "™M ase . | Realizing the importance of the 
has always been a builde . linet: ne arceMus <-| situation, Captain Howell ordered 
destructor. A souther er, toier | norton and later by.David E.|, <xilled stenographer to take a 
: rn optmist,| Caldwell, and a flock of other pa-| verbatim report of the proceedings 
pers, such as Telegrams, Evening | to be printed daily in The Consti- 
Heralds and Gazettes. _ |tution. Such a task had never 
ee, 0 of cling aon been tried before outside of the 
career, the pa : +; 20well and Grady there was DOrn | national congress. 
first one crisis and aonteae on The Constitution a new type of| The next adventure championed 
ly gaining a constituency that was | @urnalism. They worked on the|by The Constitution was the first 
national in scope. It survived | theory that the prosperity of the | 
while other newspapers cama and | People to be served must be the| 
went. | mmeeeeneeeemmre: i 
Older Atlantans may recall the 
death of the old Intelligencer. con- 


whose cartoons won national ac-| torially. His lengthy editorials, 
claim. ‘signed “A. H. S.,” soon became the | 
here was Bobby Small, whose| temporary wonder of the state. His | 

A. P.” achievements, subsequent| money soon failed, and so died his 
his journalistic birth on The paper. 
still are related | 


“There was Pierre Van Paassen. 
Since its inception, The Con- 


and labor hand in hand with the 
people of Atlanta and Georgia, all] 
the de- 


helped, never hindered.” 
Gains Constituency. 
During the first 30 years of its 


Continued on Page 3, Column 2. 
MARIST COLLEGE 
A Military Day School 
335 Ivy St., N. E. Phone WA. 9139 or WA. 0396 


JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH 
Term Begins September 8 


bellum days. Then Colonel Sam 
Bard, an emergency Republican, 
ex-governor of the territory of 
Idaho and Grant-appointed post- 
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: “It always has been the purpose | 
"| and plan of The Atlanta Consti-| 
:| tution, since its inception, to de-| 
‘velop individual talent. While 
‘other newspapers were allowing 
~|their staff men to sink into the 
‘lanonymity of the mass, The Con- 


SIONS! KEEP A MAN IN OFFICE WHO HAS 


PROVED FAITHFUL TO HIS TRUST. $50 to $5.000 
” DD 


On _ signatures, 
ments, furniture, 


PAY by CHECK 


endorse=- 
stocks, 
(first 


« 20 checks for $1—no other 


“Reward Faithful Service’’—Re-elect 


real estate 


Civil Court of 


judge T. 0. 


TO THE 


lour Vote and Influence Will Be Appreciated 
(Paid Political Advertisement) 


hathcock 


Fulton County 


ESTASLISHED 
18S¢ 


FOOD STORES 
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Atlanta 
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Food Stores 
Under the 
Branch 


'picked Henry Grady. | 
‘ed up Frank Stanton from the wire | 


| grass. 


*:| stitution was the first publication 

‘iin the country to develop colum- 
' nists and stars. 
Howell, the father of Clark Howell | 


Captain Evan P. 


Sr., could recognize genius at a 
glance. 
“Captain 


Joel Chandler Harris. 


In the same way there are 
other men of national talent who 
were developed under the tutelage 
of Captain Howell. The Consti- 
tution has been the cradle of lit- 
erary genius. Clark Howell Sr. 


‘consistently carried on his father's 


| 
Howell hand-picked | 
He hand-) 


bonds, 
and second mortgages), 
etc. 


charges — no minimum 
deposit required—month- 
ly statements rendered. 


ON SAVINGS 


20 Years of Successful Banking in Atlanta 


He snatch-| 


THE PEOPLES BANK 


58 MARIETTA ST. 
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Ancient City 
Of Frankfort 
Is RAF Target 


Important Commercial, 
Rail Center Founded 
Centuries Ago, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 31. 
One of Germany's oldest cities and 
industrial, commer- 
railroad center felt the 
war bombs when Frank- 
“visited” by the RAF, 
says the National Geographic So- 
ciety. ‘ 

While the Main and Rhine nor- 
nallv offer Frankfort good water- 
transportation facilities, railroads 
touching there lead to the impor- 
tant centers of Europe, and the 
ity’s industries are many, Frank- 
forts standing amid German 
cities largely has been based upon 
its financial strength. Mayer An- 
selm, the first of the Rothschilds, 
hailed from Frankfort, whence he 
sent his five sons to corner the 
money markets of Europe. Since 
that time Frankfort has been the 
home of some of th® world’s 
strongest moneyed institutions. 

Home of Rothschilds. 

The ancestral home of _ the 
Rothschilds was at 26 Berne- 
strasse. formerly Judengasse or 
Jew street. During the days of 
Mayer Anselm, Judengasse was 
closed at night and on Sunday and 
holidays to prevent the Jews from 
leaving their district. The gates 
were torn down in 1806 when the 
French occupied the city. 

Frankfort lies about 24 miles up 
the Main river from the Rhine. 
The city has occupied its present 
site for more than 1,200 years. It 


2“ ~* 
mo amnii 


‘ort was 


was called the “ford of the’ 


Franks” when Charlemagne held 
an imperial assembly there in the 
eignth century. Frederick Barba- 
rossa, the first reigning German 
King. was chosen in the Romer, 
Frankfort’s 500-yvear-old city hall. 
Several emperors who succeeded 
him were elected after stormy 
sessions in the same venerable 
building. 
Emperors Crowned There. 

From early times the city main- 
fained a position of marked in- 
dependence. In the 16th century 
is became a free city. Unhamper- 


eq by local principalities, it rapid-. 


ly grew. The city paid tribute to 
his protection under which, like 
other free'cities, it became a great 
center of commerce, industry and 
wealth 
Little noticeable change has 
place for centuries in the 
town of Frankfort, which 
the emperor alone and received 
‘retches only a few blocks inland 
rom the river bank. The cob- 
bled, canyonlike streets are so 
arrow in some places that the 
steep gables of the gaily frescoed 
nouses and shops on both sides 
meet over the narrow passage- 
vay. And they are so crooked that 
ne can seldom see more than a 
‘y block before they veer off in 
another direction. 
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‘International Cotton Exposition,” 
held in Atlanta in 1881. 
Edward Atkinson. 


Edward Atkinson, a statistical | 


economist of Boston, brought into 
Atlanta original ideas and facts 
and figures to demonstrate the im- 
portance of “King Cotton” to 
every other material and social 
interest of the south. His sugges- 
tions led to the idea of an exposi- 
tion, 


Howell and Grady led in the) 


publicity and organization, sup- 
ported by such men as James W. 
English, Sam and Hugh Inman, 
Robert F. Maddox, E. P. Chamber- 
lin, Benjamin E. Crane, Hannibal 


I. Kimball, John C. Peck and Rob- | 


ert J. Lowry. 

Thousands of visitors from over 
the country flocked to the exposi- 
tion in 1881. 
Atlanta and the state a tremen- 


dous amount of publicity that, | 
within the next three years, land- | 


ed more than $15,000,000 in capital 
investments for Georgia. 

Other similar expositions extoll- 
ing the glories of “King Cotton” 
were held in later years at what 
is now Piedmont Park. 

New Building. 

Rapid growth by this time 
caused Captain Howell to begin 
looking around for larger quarters 
for his paper. A new building was 
started in 1883 and by the follow- 
ing year was completed and occu- 
pied—the building as it now 
stands at the corner of Alabama 
and Forsyth streets. 

In the summer of 1883, Clark 
Howell Sr., a son of Captain Evan 
P. Howell, was graduated from the 
University of Georgia. He was al- 
ready familiar with the workings 
of The Constitution, but he wanted 
experience on other newspapers. 
So he went east and for about a 
year worked under managing edi- 
tors of the New York Times and 
the Philadelphia Press. 

Clark Howell returned to At- 
lanta in the spring of 1884 and be- 
came night news editor of The 


Constitution. He later became the | 


assistant of Grady as managing 
editor, and between Grady and the 
younger Howell there existed the 
same close co-operation and confi- 
dence that had prevailed between 
Grady and his father. 
Duties Fall on Howell. 

Full responsibilities for conduct- 
ing the paper soon fell squarely on 
the shoulders of young Howell, 


since his father and Grady were. 


away frequently on speaking 
tours. Grady especially was in 
demand in many of the greater 
cities as a speaker and lecturer. 

When, 
“The Apostle of the New South” 
passed away, it was fitting that 
Clark Howell Sr. should become 
managing editor. He assumed the 
responsibility with a determina- 
tion to live up to the high stand- 
ards established by his father and 
the immortal Grady. 


In 1897, Captain Evan P. Howell | 


retired from the duties of editor- 
in-chief. A new organization was 


formed and Clark Howell Sr. was. 


made editor-in-chief to succeed 
his father. 


In 1901, the late Roby Robinson 


—— 
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The show brought | 


in December of 1889, | 


joined with Howell in buying the 
shares of Colonel Hemphill, who 
‘announced his retirement after 
‘serving a term as mayor of At- 
lanta. « 

The Constitution 
Company was then organized upon 


Publishing | 


; 
' 


powerless to give citizens adequate 
protection. 
Finally, ex-Governor Joseph E., 


Brown, who had influence with | 
‘Governor bullock, succeeded in| 
obtaining the appointment of John) 
L. Hopkins as judge and Evan P.| 


a million-dollar basis—the most | Howell, then a young lawyer, as 


valuable newspaper property in/solicitor general of the superior | 


| the south. 


Robinson succeeded Colonel 


‘Hemphill as business manager of | 


the paper and filled this office 
‘for five years, although he had 
agreed to serve only until.a busi- 
ness manager could be found. He 
‘remained as vice president of the 
company after resigning from the 
business office because of other 
business pressure. 

In 1912, Albert Howell Jr., a 
brother of Clark, was made presi- 


dent of the company, and Clark) 


‘Howell became the general man- 
ager of all interests of the paper, 
both editorial and business. 
Clark Howell Jr. 
At the close of the World War, 
,Clark Howell Jr., representing the 


‘third generation of his family to, 


| Serve on The.Constitution, became 


courts of the Atlanta circuit. 
They appealed to The Constitu- 


tion for support to uphold tneir) 
actions and to call upon good men 


to act fearlessly and fairly in 
grand juries and petit juries. The 


paper was worthy of the trust, ex-. 
posing without pity all forms of | 


lawlessness and demanding prompt 

punishment for every 

caught and convicted. 
Party Flag Bearer. 


Soon the names of Hopkins and | 


Howell became terrible to law 


breakers. 


The Constitution's location and| 
dedication made it one of the fore- | 
most flag bearers in the south for | 
the Democratic party. The Re-| 


publicans were put down perma- 
nently in 1874, but in their stead 
arose the “Independents,” 


/ business manager. He had served | Of southerners who were not on 
during the war as major in the| the best of terms with party lead- 


front-line service. 


One of the outstanding services 
rendered the state and Atlanta by 
The Constitution has been its sup- 
port to the development of rail- 
roads. 


| From the day Atlanta became 
ithe “Terminus” of the Georgia 
Railroad and the starting point of 
the Western & Atlantic line, it was 
event that her growth must de- 
‘pend more than anything else 
upon lines of communication. 


The Constitution gave its whole- 
hearted assistance to the Atlanta 
'& Charlotte Air Line, later the 
main line of the Southern to 
Charlotte. 
don projected the Georgia Pacific 
railroad, from Atlanta to Birming- 
ham, to open to Atlanta and the 
Atlantic coast the coal, iron and 
stel of the rapidly developing Bir- 
mingham district. He later testi- 
fied that The Constitution was one 
of the greatest factors in bringing 
the railroad into being. 

Other Aid to Rails. 


The Constitution supported a 
‘move by Julius L. Brown to ex- 
tend the East Tennessee, Virginia 


| 


| 


farmers everywhere were being) 
incited into granges and lodges of | 
various names in order to promote | 


General John B. Gor-| 


and Georgia road from Dalton to! 


| Atlanta, and also aided John N. 
Dunn, then one of Atlanta’s lead- 


ing merchants, in his efforts to| 


open a line from Atlanta to Fort 
Valley. 


Following these, the paper sup- 
ported the development of the Ma- 
rietta and North Georgia line, the 
Seaboard Air Line, the Covington 
and Macon and Atlanta road and 
the Birmingham and Atlanta, and 
many others. 


Captain Howell was one of the 
leaders of the campaign of 1877 
that fixed Atlanta in the state con- 
stitution as the permanent capiial 
of Georgia. Quite naturally, nis 
next move was to secure a new 
capitol to take the place of the old 
opera house, built by H. I. Kimball 
at Marietta and Forsyth streets. 


The Constitution organized and 
carried through a campaign by 
which the legislature was induced 
to appropriate $1,000,000 for the 
building of a new capitol. Captain 
Howell served as one of the com- 
missioners in charge of construc- 
tion that built the capitol and had 
money left over to return. 


Other Buildings. 
Other structures for which The 


‘Constitution either pioneered or 


helped by effective boosting were 
the Y. M. C. A. building, the Ma- 


‘sonic temple and the Emory and 
Oglethorpe University plants. 


Only men with the rare genius 


of Howell, Grady and Hemphill 
‘could have achieved success afier 
Success in such gigantic undertak- 
| ings. 


Citizens of Atlanta and Georgia 


had faith in these men, for both 


Hemphill and Howell served as 
mayor and a characteristic statue 
was erected to Grady that is now 
one of the chief treasures of the 
city. Later on, Clark Howell be- 


/came speaker of the Georgia house 


of representatives, then for five 
years was president of the senate 
before retiring from politics to de- 
vote his full time to his news- 
paper. 

Another campaign in which The 


|Constitution can justly take pride | 


the Georgia School of Technology, | 
'whose great plant in Atlanta now | 


326th Infantry Regiment of the | €rs and who hoped to ride over 
82d Division, which saw extensive | the party into office on the votes 


of those who objected to party 
control. 

At about this same time, the 
Greenbackers were making some 
headway at organization and 


class political action. Some of 
these factions became so strong 
that individual candidates defeat- 
ed regular nominees in several 
congressional districts, 

In all of those hectic years, The 


Constitution played a major role. 


in the struggle to make party rule 
secure. 
Champion of Education. 


In the field of education, too, | 


The Constitution has championed 
every vital interest of the state's 


University System; supported all | 
the college enterprises in the com- | 
monwealth and more than any-| 
thing else has stood for the widest | 


and fullest common school system 
that the resources of the state 
could afford. 

Much of the best educational 
legislation of the state has been 
enacted under editorial pressure 
from this newspaper. 

Right in The Constitution office, 


in response to a call by Captain | 
Evan P. Howell and Henry Grady, | 
the first meeting was held that | 


resulted in the establishment of 


is conceded to be the foremost 
technological institution of the 
south and one of the greatest in 
the country. 
Tech Site Selected. 
Twelve prominent Atlantans at- 


tended that first meeting and with 


their contributions a 


school was established. The gen- 
'eral assembly, attracted by the 


| school's 
|an appropriation for a state insti-| 
‘tution, and a board of trustees was | 


accomplishments, 


‘set up to locate the school. They 


selected Tech’s present site. 
Clark Howell Sr. was one of 
the first American newspapermen 
to sense the presidential potential- 
ities of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
put his convictions into writing. 
He was appointed chairman of the 


Federal Aviation Commission by | 


President Roosevelt in 1934. 


Clark Howell Sr. also was a: 
charter member and later a di-| 


‘rector of the Associated Press. He 


served on a national transportation | 
committee under former President | 


Calvin Cooledge. 
Succeeded by Son. 


Clark Howell Jr. succeeded his | 
father as editor and publisher of 


The Constitution in the fall of 


v i | 
MontgomeryLeads | 


| was its fight for the restoration of | 
|law and order in Atlanta after the | 


Civil War. 
the melting pot of society, overrun 


This city soon became | 


1936 and also filled the place as | 
‘director of the A. P. left by his| 


father. 


That The Constitution has main-| 
‘tained a firm policy of fighting, 
government and. the! 
rights of the people is evidenced | 
in the fact that it was awarded) 


for clean 


the Pulitzer prize in 1931 for “the 


most disinterested and meritorious | 


service of any American newspa- 
per” the previous year. 

The award was made for The 
Constitution’s fight in 
out the notorious ‘courthouse 
gang” that ruled Fulton county 
politically. 


New Command | 


' 
Bernard 


Lieutenant General 
Law Montgomery, C.'B., D. S. O., 


S 


criminal 


© “I’m from Georgia, S 


a band | 


training | 


made | 


cleaning | 


\ HAT DOES THAT MEAN TO HIM? You can bet your life he’s 
proud of it! Thousands of miles from home, he thinks of green hills and red 
clay banks, moss-hung live oaks and magnolia trees. Friends. Family. He 


calls Georgia “God’s country.” - 


WHAT DOES THAT MEAN TO HIS BUDDIES? He’s a fightin’ man from 
the South, where leadership is a tradition. He will be chosen for tasks re- 
quiring courage; for hazardous missions; for responsibility to be relied 
upon. HIS leadership is no accident. Georgia men raise their sons in the 
shadow of great church spires. In a state that is abundant with great farm 
lands ... progressive railroads and air lanes ... power plants that generate 


the spindles of-a great textile industry ... great universities . . . respected 


'by crafty politicians, hungry car-| who has just been posted to the) 
| petbaggers, gamblers, open gaming|/commenrd of the British Eighth | 
houses, flaming red-light districts; Army (the Army of the Nile), en- | 
| and the like. ‘tered the service as an infantry | 
| Wave of Crime. ‘officer in 1908. He is-a teetotaler | 


In those days “Wheat street,” |} and nonsmoker and has the repu- | 


“Shermantown,” “Peaseville” and|tation of being a commander of | WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO US AT HOME? His pride in the State of 


newspapers ... radio stations ... military camps ... training centers. All 


84 YEARS of SERVING the PUBLIC 


We, too, are celebrating a birthday—our 84th Anniversary 
—and we're glad to congratulate The “Constitution” on its 


long term of service. 

“Tightsqueeze” were places to be| ruthless efficiency. | 
wi ata ee coe avoided by honest people. The | Now 54 years of age, he fought | 
ago—by Peter Swift “Ku Klux Klan,” the “White|jn France in the first World War, | 
Loftis, an Irish im- Knights” on one side were opposed | being wounded twice and men- | 
migrant lad, and | to the “Loyal Leagues,” “Sons of | tioned in dispatches six times, and 
Alice Altemus Loftis, Liberty,” “Daughters of Freedom,” | received the D. S. O. | 
his Quaker bride... and so on. ss In 1931, he was given command 
Built on thé bedrock | Out of these conditions grew 4 of his regiment, the First Battal- 
of its guarantees and _wave of crime. Highway rob-|jon of the Royal Warwickshires, 
firm in the tradition beries, burglaries, assaults and/and was later employed as an in- 
of fair, honest deal- | murders were common happen-|structor at the Staff College in| 
ing established by as _ings. Politically controlled city | Quetta, India, where he remained | 
the founders, Loftis . |police and county officials seemed | ynti] 1937. He was then posted to) 
has become a Na- am so re — |the command of the Ninth Infan- 
tional Institution un- try Brigade at Portsmouth, and | 

JOSEPHINE M. der the wise direc- LOFTIS was later sent to Palestine and 
LOFTIS tion of the family of Chairman |Trans-Jordan, where he was in| 


President the founders—S. T. oa | ‘command of a division and was | 
e again mentioned in dispatches. | 
| During the present war he com- | 


the elements of a great and progressive commonwealth. 


Georgia is a challenge to us to make it ever more worthy of his reverence 
for it. We pledge our lives to keep the home fires burning so that when 
his fight is done, and he faces home toward his “garden spot of the earth,” 
he will be serene in the knowledge that the home folks HAVE NOT LET 
HIM DOWN. 


| 
| 
| 


JOSEPH S&S. 


* A. Loftis, Joseph 5S. 
manded in succession a division | 


Loftis and Josephine 
in France, the Fifth Corps in Eng- | 
| land in 1940, and the Southeastern | 
Command—which would probably | 
have had to bear the brunt of any 
‘attempted invasion of England— | 
‘in 1941. | 


MM. Loftis ... and today carries on under the guiding hand 
of Joseph S. Loftis, Chairman, and Josephine M. Loftis, Pres- 
ident... selling fine jewelry at lowest cash prices on really 
. When commander of the Fifth 
Every move here is planned Corps in England, General Mont-| 
strategically—to provide |§ | comery is said to have insisted | 
fine service economically! 


‘inful terms. 
that ali officers under 45 should | 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO This he is 


he 
= = 
Our Birthday Wish 
do a seven-mile run once a week. 
FROM $2.50 changed to a six-mile run in full 


We're proud of our long and constructive 
reported to have 
HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. marching order. 
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record—as the oldest Credit Jewelry House 
in America and in the great city of At- 
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become acquainted with each and every 
one in Atlanta who desires beautiful jew- 
elry—that we may freely put ourselves at 
your service from this time on. 
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lhe Soutn’s Standard Newspaper 


Nation’s Editors, Publishers Laud Constitution on Anniversary 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
No newspaper reaches its seven- 


ty-fifth birthday by chance. Com-| 


petition is too keen and the reader 
too discerning. 

A publication of this age must 
have inspired the confidence of its 
readers in the beginning and held 
that confidence over the years. 


The accuracy and fairness of its | 


news columns and the honesty and 
integrity of its editorial opinions 
must have impressed its readers 


ithe south. In fact we need not 
limit its influence to the south be- 
cause it is a newspaper which for 
many years has been widely quot- 
ed all over the nation. This is due 


| EIN 
AND HERES 


HOPING 


not only to the importance of At-| 
lanta, but to the vigorous editorial | 


policy which the Howell family has | 


provided. 

Our heartiest congratulations to 
you and your staff and best wishes 
for another seventy-five years of 
success and public service. 


OLIVER J. KELLER. 


with its sincerity of purpose, its 
eagerness to enlighten, and its 
ability to serve. 

Congratulations to Major Howell 
and his staff for the perpetuation 
of a great tradition on this, the| 


seventy-fifth, anniversary of the| 


founding of The Atlanta Constitu- | 


tion. NORMAN CHANDLER. 
President and General Manager. 
Los Angeles Times. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

The names Howell, Constitution 
and Atlanta form a trinity whose 
leadership in the progress of the 


new south is without peer. All, 


honor on the diamond anniversary 
of The Atlanta Constitution to the 
wisdom of the Howells, father and 
son, in their undeviating policy of 
sound and constructive journalism 
and service to the best interests of 
Georgia and the south. May the 
next seventy-five years bring even 
greater rewards. 
JAMES A. STEWART. 
Managing Editor. 
The Indianapolis Star. 


SAVANNAH, GA | 

The Savannah Morning News | 
salutes its younger contemporary, | 
The Atlanta Constitution, upon its | 
seventy-fifth anniversary, and 
wishes it many more years of 
splendid public service. It richly 
deserves the reputation it enjoys | 
as “The South’s Standard News- 
paper,” for the vigor with which) 
it has so consistently preserved 
the traditions of the south, while| 
ably promoting the development of | 
this section. Much of the credit! 


President. 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

From one oldster to another, 
heartiest congratulations from the 
Post-Intelligencer to The Consti- 


tution! 

We are seventy-eight years old 
ourselves, and it is our thought that 
both our institutions are pretty 
spry considering our years. 
| Good luck to you. 

JOHN BOETTIGER. 
Publisher. 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


WAYCROSS, GA. 

So many of our old customs and 
policies are being wiped out during 
this period of transition and I feel 
it a most worth-while undertaking 
for an old institution like The At- 
lanta Constitution to take time out 


‘from the rush of present day life} 


to publish an edition that will 
‘cause us to pause and take stock 
of the progress made and the dis- 


tance traveled since The Constitu- 
tion's birthday three-quarters of a 
century ago. 

The Howell family and their as- 
sociates on The Constitution have 
rendered a great service to Geor- 
gia. JACK WILLIAMS. 

Editor and Publisher. 
Waycross Journal-Herald. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Congratulations to The Atlanta 
Constitution on its 75th anniver- 
sary. 

The general excellegce of The 
Atlanta Constitution i§ a tribute 


for the constructive achievements | t, the Howell family, and to Mr. 
credited to The Constitution 1s due | Clark Howell particularly. The 
to the vision and genius of the) cuccess of this great newspaper is 
Howell family, three generations! que in no small part to the ability 
of which have edited and directed | anq initiative of its editor and pub- 


The Constitution. 
JENKINS. 


me Ve 
President. 
The Morning News. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of The Constitu- 
tion is unique in view of the long 
identification of your family \.ith 
the newspaper. The Pittsburgh 
Gazette observed its seventy-fifth 
birthday before The Constitution 
was born but nowhere in our long 


record do we have a continuity of | 
wnership for three generations of | 


ny 
publishers. 

The Constitution has long been 
known throughout the country as 
a vital and constructive force in 


ROBERT CHOATE. 
Publisher. 
The Boston Herald. 


| lisher, 


| 
| von 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

The Constitution’s record of 
three-quarters of a century of 
service to Georgia and the south is 
outstanding in the annals of Amer- 
ican journalism. The achievements 
of the Howell family will always 
be a source of great inspiration to 
newspapers publishers. 

GARDNER COWLES. 
Publisher. 
| The Register and Tribune. 
ATHENS, GA. 
It is with pleasure 


— —_—— 


y 


. Holzwmaw's 


DIAMOND 
EXPLORERS 


of Atlanta 


7) 


that The) 
Banner-Herald congratulates her 


CELEBRATE 
THE |00 TH 
ANNIVERSARY - 


ed self-interest to have supported 
such a newspaper for such a sub- 
stantial period of time. 
Every good wish for another 75 
years of devoted public service. 
J. E. CHAPPELL, 
President and General Mana- 
ger, The Birmingham News, 
The Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
From the oldest business insti- 


younger sister, The Atlanta Con- | south have grown up together, so 
stitution, upon her seventy-fifth| to speak. The Constitution was 
anniversary. born when the Times-Union, now 

Edited and controlled through-|in its 77th year, was just getting 


out its useful existence by three so it could walk without holding 


generations of Howells, The Con-/| on to something. 

stitution of today, under the guid- It is with much - satisfaction, 
ing genius of Major Clark Howell, | therefore, that we extend our con- 
is faithful to the fine traditions! gratulations to the Atlanta daily 
enunciated by his late distinguish-| on this occasion. At the same 


Sr., and his grand father, Captain} the south may be able to continue 
Evan P. Howell. Thus firmly bul-|to enjoy the fruits of its labors 
warked upon a_ foundation of | through time without end. 

seventy-five years of unselfish and . ¥6;, 
effective service, The Constitu- FR on tna it live to carry on this 
tion’s ever-broadening sphere of ya Cc. J. KING 


tution in Texas, the Dallas Morn- 
‘ing News, to The Atlanta Consti- 
tution, spokesman of the old south 
and prophet of the new, greeting. 
For three-quarters of a century 
you have recorded history. More 
than that, you have made it. The 
tradition of a great family, of a 
great newspaper and of a great 
people is yours. 
G. B. DEALEY, 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Dallas Morning News 


VALDOSTA, GA. 

On behalf of the Valdosta Times 
I take pleasure in extending to 
The Constitution greetings and 
best wishes on the occasion of 
your seventy-fifth anniversary. It 
is no little accomplishment to have 
continued the publication of a 
newspaper of the excellence of 
The Constitution for so long a pe- 
riod of years. 

The record which The Constitu- 
tion has made through the years 
has been outstanding and I have 
long looked upon it as one of the 


leading newspapers of the nation. 
| Congratulations and may The 
Constitution continued the fine job 
it has been doing. 
TURNER ROCKWELL, 
Editor, 
The Times. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


The Atlanta Constitution is a 


| newspaper of honorable traditions, | 


with a record of useful and en- 
lightened public service. It enjoys 
ithe confidence and respect of the 


‘one of America’s journalistic in- 
| stitutions. 


ed father, Honorable Clark Howell} time we hope that the people of | People of its city and state and is’ 


45 


th 


’ 

iN" 
\ My 
re 


TH ANNWERS 


ATLANTA 


lea 


ARy 


we 


‘receive the acclaim of Georgians 
'and the nation. 


Our sincere congratulations to 


Mr. Howell and to all of you at! 
Long may you | 


| The Constitution. 


J. N. HEISKELL, 
Editor, 
The Arkansas Gazette. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


| Serve, 


ROY C. SWANK, 
Publisher, 
The LaGrange Daily News. 


influence was never more apparent 
than on this day when it begins 
the last lap of its journey toward 
the century mark—a journey on 
which we wish you Goodspeed, 
EARL BRASWELL. 
Publisher. 
Athens Banner-Herald. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 

Please accept my heartfelt con- 
gratulations on the occasion of the 
75th anniversary of The Atlanta 
Constitution. 

In this time when the principles 
and ideals that have made Amer- 
ica great are under attack in a 
large portion of the world, it is 
inspiring to know that ifn Ameri- 
ca we have newspapers such as 
The Constitution which coura- 
geously fight for and vigorously 
uphold those principles and ideals. 

The 75 years of The Constitution 
have been 75 years of service to 
Atlanta, to Georgia and to Ameri- 
ca. We of the Houston Post are 
happy to join with you in com- 
'memorating a brilliant past, and 
‘wish for you an even more bril- 
'liant and useful future. 
| W. P. HOBBY, 
| President and Publisher, 


| The Houston Post. 


| 


| 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


It is a pleasure to extend con- | ton. 
gratulations to The Atlanta Con-| of 


stitution on the 75th anniversary 
of its establishment. 
Throughout its long history The 


Atlanta Constitution has exempli- 


‘shining names to the nation’s Hall | 
Joel | 
‘Chandler Harris, Frank L. Stan-| 
Its history has been a part! 


history of the| 


| 
| 


Editorial Writer, 
The Florida Times-Union. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

For sixty-six years the Chicago 
Daily News has relied upon The 
Atlanta Constitution as an authen- 
is interpreter of the aims and as- 
spirations of the southern people. 
It is a great pleasure to salute an 
old and valued contemporary, 
which is also an old friend, and 
to wish The Constitution many 
happy returns. 

THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 
Paul Scott Mowrer, Editor, 
The Chicago Daily News. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
| For three-quarters of a century, 
The Constitution has stood firmly 


for the highest standards and the) 


American 
Throughout its long 
| existence it has 
i'been a recognized and _ respected 
‘leader among the newspapers of 
‘the south. It has been the inspi- 
‘ration and the guide for many 
‘newspapermen who have gone 
‘from this section to eminent places 
in the profession. It has 


purest principles of 
journalism. 


‘and honorable 


of Fame—Henry Grady, 


the glorious 
south; and the fact that it has 
been, for all its. 75 years, in the 
able hands of one family, edited 
and published by three genera- 


given | viable record. 
iven | 


Upon the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the publication of The At- 
lanta Constitution, may I extend 
to you my sincere congratulations. 
You have carried on the fine tra- 
dition begun by your grandfather 
and continued by your father, and 
you should justly be proud of the 
paper you edit and publish. 

JOHN S. KNIGHT, 
Publisher 
The Detroit Free Press. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

The Chattanooga Times sends its 
warm congratulations and good 
wishes to The Constitution on its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. As I 
understand it, The Constitution Is 


amended occasionally by having a 
‘new generation of 
take up and carry on the newspa-. 


the Howells 
| per’s deservedly honored traditions 
‘of journalism and public service. 
Seventy-five vears is a long time 
‘in a field in which the pace is so 
‘swift as it is in daily journalism; 
and three successive generations 
of editors and publishers in a dis- 
tinguished family also set an en- 
Its fellow members 
in the newspaper world are grate- 


ful to The Constitution for the in- | 


tegrity and sound fibre of its jour- 
nalistic example in its three-quar- 
ters of a century of life, and wish 
for it continued success. 
CHARLES McD. PUCKETTE, 
Acting General Manager, The 
Chattanooga Times, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
Congratulations and best wishes 

to The Constitution from the Free 

Press on the occasion of your sev- 


enty-fifth anniversary. 

May this span of service be mul- 
tiplied in the ftuure as you min- 
ister to the needs of a critical and 
appreciative community. 

DAVID W. HOWE, 
Business Manager, 
Burlington Free Press. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

The Atlanta Constitution for a 
long time has been known as one 
of America’s outstanding newspa- 
pers. The names “Howell” and 
“Constitution” have become syn- 
onyms for the publishers of the 
‘country. 

May we of the Arizona Repub- 
‘lic and the Phoenix Gazette ex- 
tend hearty congratulations to you 
and to all those associated with 
'you in the publication of The At- 
'lanta Constitution, and all good 
wishes for a happy celebration of 
ithe seventy-fifth anniversary edi- 
tion of The Constitution, 
| Not only the people of Geor- 
‘gia, but the people of the entire 
‘country are justly proud of your 
‘record of success in newspaper 
'strvice to the public. 
| W. W. KNORPP, 
| President, 
Republic and Gazette. 


| BUTTE, MONT. 
| When The Atlanta Constitution 


'and wishes for it many long years 


'of the same useful life that has 
‘marked it as an_ outstanding 
_American newspaper. It is un- 
usual to find a publication that 
has been under the working con- 
trol of a family for three gener- 
ations. 
world recognizes that Clark How- 
ell is maintaining today the high 
tradition and 
father and grandfather. The At- 
lanta Constitution combines the 
chivalry of the Old South with 
the progress of the New South in 
a newspaper that is a credit to 
its community and to the entire 
profession. 
SEVELLON BROWN, 
Editor and Publisher, 
The Providence Journal. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

When a publication as fearless 
and outspoken as The Constitution 
contrives to live three-quarters of 
a century it is a matter for con- 
gratulation and contemplation. 


Founded in 1868 by W. P. 


standards of his 


Hemphill, as the city of Atlanta | 


was rising from the ruins left in 


the wake of Sherman’s ma¥ch 
| through Georgia, The Constitution 
|survived the reconstruction § tur- 
‘moll in the center of which it 


| stood by its principles and people, | 


} to win the respect of all discord- 
ant elements and both warring 
sections of the reunited but hate- 


| afflicted nation. 


In 1876 Evan P. Howell became 
editor-in-chief, with Henry Wood- 
fin Grady joining him. Grady’s 
eloquent addresses and forceful 
articles brought fame to him and 
to the newspaper he served. 

The Constitution has never low- 


The American newspaper 


— 
‘ered the high standard it raised 
‘more than a half-century ago, as 
lit is still published by a member 
j of the Howell clan and still read 
in all parts of the republic. 
| Jt is a great newspaper—a cred- 
‘it to the state, the nation and the 
Fourth Estate. 
NOBLE WARRUM SR.., 

| The Salt Lake Tribune. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

The Jersey Journal! extends con- 
gratulations to The Atlanta Cone 
stitution on its 75th Anniversary. 


We have much in common, both 
newspapers having been started in 
the same year—1867, although 
|The Jersey Jornal is just four 

months older than its southern 
| contemporary. 
| We join with you in wishing for 
'continued prosperity and success 

for the next 75 years under the 
same family management. 
| WALTER M. DEAR, 
Treasurer, 
The Jersey Journal. 


j 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 

The Chicago Tribune géngratu- 
lates The Atlanta Constitution on 
its distinguished record of publie 
service on the occasion of its 75th 
Anniversary. 


Three generations of family di- 
rection have insured continuity of 
policy and a firm dedication to the 
interests of The Constitution's city 
and section. 


A paper does not have to grow 
old to be respected, but it must be 
respected if it is to grow old. 

ROBERT R. McCORMICK, 

President-Publisher, 
The Chicago Tribune. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

The Atlanta Constitution has 
rendered fine service not only to 
Atlanta and the state of Georgia, 
‘but to all the south. To have 
served so constructively such a 
vast region for three-quarters of a 
century is indeed a most gratifying 
achievement. 

That it may continue to thrive 
.and grow in influence, is my sin- 
cere wish for The Atlanta Cone 
stitution. 
| CURTIS B. JOHNSON, 
| Publisher, 
| The Charlotte Observer. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
| The history and rapid and sub- 
'Stantial development of the erst- 
‘while town of Terminus into the 
‘great city of Atlanta is typical, in 
many ways, of the growth and de- 
| velopment of The Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 

A newspaper that attains to the 
age of 75 years has demonstrated 
‘its usefulness to the community 
and state it serves and certainly 
the esteem in which The Consti- 
tution is held by Georgians is 
ample proof of their approbation. 
‘Only those newspapérs that actual- 
ly serve the public continue te 


_— —-— 


Continued on Page 6, Column 5. 


Pile Torture 
‘Soothed in Few Minutes 


Act now for quick relief from 
torture of piles. Don't wait an- 
other day but apply Peterson's 
Ointment at once, the cooling, 
‘soothing, astringent formula’ that 
'has brought joyful relief to thoue 
‘sands for 30 years. Relieves itch- 
‘ing promptly. All druggists have 
|Peterson’s Ointment, 35¢c box, or 
'60c in tube with applicator. Money 
‘cheerfully refunded if not delight- 
ed.—(adv.) 


— 


| was born in 1868, Montana, with 


AUGUSTA, GA, ‘less than 2,000 settlers and miners, 


‘fied the best principles of con- | tions of Howell’s, bears strongest 
The Atlanta Constitution has | 


structive journalism. Its editors | testimony to the consistency of its 
‘have not only published a good | patriotic policy and the perma- 
newspaper but they -have made | nence of its exalted position. 

that newspaper a potent force for | E. D. LAMBRIGHT. 

the betterment of its city, its state | Editor, 


| had petitioned for statehood, was | 
earned a definite place among the! 5i.6n territorial status instead. 


newspapers of our great state. It When The Atlanta Constitution | 
pow Bata ngewe CF ee thas ee its muturity in 1889, the' 
utstanding men ugn the Montana Standard was born | 


The Modern Way 


of Testing Diamonds 
DIAMONT IMPERUF bh 


DETHETOR actualiv 3 
lhe nterior of yor 


TH 
: ‘ 


ari 4 youl tr 
evmmetry of 
clearness of 


rijtians 
afiect yor 


fy 


The Old Way 


Ry which only the experts, train- 
ed in the use of the eye loupe, 
could determine a. diamond's true 
characteristics. 


na 
, 


Holzman’s has been merchants in diamonds, 
jewelry and precious stones since 1897. To- 
day Holzman’s carries on the rich traditions 
of a romantic industry in one of the most 
efficiently arranged jewelry establishments 
in the entire state. Here Holzman’s scientific 
‘ 
loboratory ... using Twentieth Century scien- 


tific instruments . . . safeguards your invest- 
ment in diamonds and precious stones. Here 
our “explorers’’ inspect the gems we buy... 
and here you are invited to see for yourself, 
through these unerring instruments, the hid- 


den values of the gems you buy from us. 


Registered Jeweler, 


American Gem Society 


Holz ons 


29 BROAD ST.,S.W., ATLANTA 


| 


and its nation. 
FRED C. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
Associate Editor, 


: The Daily Argus-Leaeer. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


On this the 75th = anniver- 
sary of The Atlanta Constitution 
l want to extend my hearty con- 
gratulations to you and yqur staff. 
To you and your _ predecessors 
during this long and _ successful 
service not only Georgia but the 
entire south looks with pride and 


satisfaction on the type of lead- | 


ership displayed. 

May the. future hold in #tore 
much happiness for you and suc- 
cess for The Atlanta Constitution. 
| R. F. HUDSON, 

Presiflent and Publisher, 


: 
i 


‘Constitution has been an inspira-| 


| 
| 


Tampa Morning Tribune. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Whatever else may have zone 


|with the wind of which Margaret*%~ 
| Mitchell 
'the high ideals of journalism di 


tnat 
d 
The 


wrote, it is certain 


not disappear from Atlanta. 


tion for good newspaper making 
through three generations. We 
hope and believe it will continue 
so to be for many more. | 
MARVIN H. CREAGER. 
President and Editor, The Mil- 
waukee Journal, 


AMERICUS, GA. 
We want to express our sincere | 

congratulations and best wishes on | 

the seventy-fifth anniversary of} 


The Montgomery Adwertiser, |The Constitution. | 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
| Celebration by The Atlanta Con- 


stitution of its seventy-fifth anni- | 


versary is an event of unusual in- 
terest to the Florida Times-Union 
| because these two servants of the 


Mother's Friend massaging prepa- 
ration helps bring ease and comfort 
to expectant mothers. 


OTHER'S FRIEND, an exquisitely 
| prepared emollient, is useful in all 
| conditions where a bland, mild anodyne 
| Massage medium in skin lubrication is 
desired. One condition in which women 
for more than 70 years have used it is 
an application for massaging the body 
during pregnancy ...it helps keep the 
skin soft and pliable...thus avoiding 
unnecessary discomfort due to dryness 


the skin...for the tired back muscles 


or cramp-like pains in the legs. Quickly | 


/absorbed. Delightful to use. Highly 
praised by users. many doctors and 
nurses. Millions of bottles sold. Just ask 

any wages for Mother's Friend—the 
skin emollient and lubricant. Do try it. 


1} Mother's Friend 


| policies 


Seventy-five years of continuous | 
service to a community is a worthy 
accomplishment and one 


When a newspaper weathers the 
storm of economic reverses and 
competition for 75 years, it no 
longer is merely a newspaper, but 
an institution, the tradiitons and 
of which its constantly 


changing personnel takes pride in 
‘honoring and upholding. 


JAMES R. BLAIR, 
Publisher, The Times-Recorder., 


| BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Birmingham 


tution on 


and tightness. It refreshes and tones the | 
skin. An ideal massage application for the | 
| numb, tingling or burning sensations of | 


been 


The Birmingham News and The 
Age-Herald send 
greetings to the grand old Consti- 
its 
day. 
service by a newspaper to the peo- 


the conduct of that newspaper has 
in the hands of the same 
family for three generations, it is 
even more so. 
to congratulate the people of At- 
lanta and of Georgia on having 
had the intelligence and enlighten- 


stitution as we have seen 
past. 


which | 
‘your city and state appreciate. 

|The Constitution—its 
the state and nation, its steadfast 
'adherence to high ideals and its 
all-round excellence as a newspa- 


seventy-fifth birth- | 
Seventy-five years of daily | 
ple of its city and state is really | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
quite a wonderful thing, and when | 


Our papers desire) 


‘ing 


Georgia to uplift our people in a 
ultural and social way. 

I am delighted to extend con- 
gratulations from “the yldest 
newspaper in the south,” to The 
Atlanta Constitution upon its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary and I know 
that the years ahead will see the 
same progress made by The Con- 


WILLIAM S. MORRIS, 
President and Publisher, The 
Augusta Chronicle. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

It is a pleasure to salute The 
Constitution on its seventy-fifth 
birthday and a priv 


My congratulations are the more 
deep-running because of the es- 
teem in which I hold Clark How- 
ell and because of my respect : 


tor 
service to 


per. 
I am espeeially glad that you de- 
cided to publish a special edition 


'to commemorate so special an oc- 
/casion., 
\gaged in a work 
' this is the best of all possible times 


With the whole world en- 


to remind Americans of the essen- 
tial permanence of one of the great 
institutions of their free country. 
HENRY T. CLAUS, 
President, The News-Journal. 


Mr..Walter H. Annenberg joins 
me in congratulating The Atlanta 
Constitution and you on the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary. 

Your grandfather 


and father 


contributed to the building of one. 


of the fine newspapers of this 


country, and you are carrying on | 
along the lines laid down by them. | 

Our very best wishes for the fu- | 
ture success of The Atlanta Con-/| 


stitution under your able guidance. 
CHARLES A. TYLER, 
President, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


LAGRANGE, GA. _ 
Seventy-five years of publish- 
a great newspaper—grand- 


father, father and now son— 


carrying on the tradition of .the, 


newspaper family, carrying for- 
ward with a high ambition to at- 
tain even a greater service to this 
modern day and generation, Clark 
Howell and the present personne! 
of The Atlanta Constitution will 


In the. 


ilege to be rep- | 
resented in its anniversary edition. | 


of destruction. | 


| these 75 years it has measured up| and our territory became one of 
.as a leading force in the state of | the sisterhood of states. 


| The Atlanta Constitution is one 
_of the very great newspapers of 
the south, not because of the fine 
mastery of their art by its editors, 
but because of its purpose over 
‘the span of 75 years to serve 
faithfully, effectively and even 
critically upon occasion the inter- 


ests of the people in that region. | 
| in the long decades, we of | 
‘the Montana Standard can serve. 
our Montana people as faithfully, | 


If, 


as intelligently and as effectively 
‘as The Atlanta Constitution has 


served the people of Georgia and | 
the south, we shall feel that we) 
with | 


have performd our tasks 


' merit, 

E. G. LEIPHEIMER, 
| ' Editor 
The Montana Standard. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

The city of Atlanta and the 
whole south should be congratu- 
‘lated upon the seventy-five years 
|of great and useful service afford- 
ed by The Atlanta Constitution. 


| The Atlanta Constitution has. 
| been a household word in Georgia | 


and adjoining states for genera- 
tions and its service and its repu- 
tation are a monument to 
splendid leadership of the How- 
ell family. Its 
been ably maintained by the pres- 
ent Clark Howell. 

Sincere congratulations from 
the southwest to the southeast. 

E. K. GAYLORD, 

| President 
Daily Oklahoman. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
The Providence Journal con- 


gratulates The Atlanta Constitu- 


tion on its seventy-fifth birthday 


the 


traditions have 


DEFENSE CLASS 


New National Defense Evening Class in 


CHEMISTRY of. 
POWDER and 
EXPLOSIVES 


‘|| 3 Years College Chemistry 
it Required 
CLASSES BEGIN SEPT. 14—7 P.M. 
Register Now—With 
DR. CALAWAY 
CHEMISTRY BLOG. 


GEORGIA TECH 


way—to be able to render 
service in the south! 

We welcome all makes and 
or trucks. We have a large 
Pay us a visit. 


17 North Ave. 


fon ATLANTA’S OLDEST 


Atlanta’ 


VICTORY MOTORS 
DODGE—PLYMOUTH 


Sales and Service Headquarters at 
17 North Ave. 


In our model plant all departments are modernized, in- 
ventories increased, efficiency stepped up in every possible 


You'll like the way we do business. 


A. S. FARRIS, PRESIDENT 


VICTORY MOTORS, Inc. 


“Between the Peachtrees” 


VISIT OUR MODEL USED CAR DEPT. 
AT 352 SPRING ST., N. W. 


PAPER 
FROM 
s Newest Dealer 


the Atlanta public the finest 


models—either passenger cars 
stock of new and used Cars. 
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ATLANTA. Federal Savings & Loan ASS “Savings & Loan Assn. 


22 MARIETTA STREET BUILDING, GROUND FLOOR GROUND FLOOR HEALEY BUILDING 


DECATUR Building and Loan Assn. | SOUTHERN Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 


BUILDING & LOAN BUILDING, DECATUR, GEORGIA GROUND FLOOR HURT BUILDING Pe. Fees 


FULTON COUNTY Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 


GROUND FLOOR TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA BUILDING 
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Outcome of Air 
Fight at Dieppe 
Pleases Allies 


New Theory of Combin- 
ed Operations Seen as 
Result. 


Peter Masefield is editor of the 
British magazine, “The Aero- 
plane,” and air commentator for 
the London Sunday Times. He 
was farmerly a designer for the 
Faircy Aviation Company. 


By PETER MASEFIELD. 


For North American Newspaper Alliance. 


LONDON, Aug. 31.—( By Cable) | 
A new theory for combined op- | 


erations against the European 


HELLO, SERGEA 


| 


NT! CONNECT ME . 
TA CONSTITUTION. 


~—THIS (IS THEIR 75TH ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION AND UNCLE PHIL AND 
ME WANT TO EXTEND OUR 
CONGRATULATIONS! 


WITH THE ATLAN 


Australia Seen 


On Solomons Was 
Expected. 


By WARWICK FAIRFAX, 
Managing Director, Sydney 
Morning Herald. 

For North American Newspaper Alliance. 
SYDNEY, Aug. 31.—(By Cable) 
The heavy Japanese counter-at- 
tack on the Solomons was fully 
expected since it was known some 
‘time earlier that powerful forces 


were moving down. 
The results of the clash appar- 


Japanese Counterattack | 


—~.- 


} 


| 


| Sein . 


. 
3 ; 
Bootes rtate 


Still in Peril . 
Despite Gains | 
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CHENILLE 


Dalton, Ga., turns out chehille bedspreads which are nationally distributed through 
the company’s office in New York, and sales offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia, San Antonio, Minneapolis, and Pueblo, Col. 
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Clues Revealed 
About Benefits 
a » Of Vitamin E 


Powerful Remedy Aid 
To Nerve and Muscle 
Ailments. 


By G. B. LAL 

NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—(INS)— 
New clues about the use of vitae 
min E as a powerful remedy for 
ailments of nerves and muscles, 
including infantile paralysis, were 
revealed here today. 

Professor George A. Blakeslee, 
of the department of neurology at 
.the New York -Post Graduate 
'Medical School here, discovered 
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| these clues through trial treate 


|!salutes The Constitution on its an-,;nation. None has a greater heri- 

niversary, and congratulates you. | tage nor has done a greater job_ 

The fact that the paper is in the for its city and its section, over so 
long a period. 

hands of the third generation of | 


ments with a synthetic pure vita- 
min E given to a number of 
patients. 

The results were markedly ben- 


ently are good. The Americans) 
lost no time establishing a fighter | 
base which has done _ excellent! 
work. Flying Fortresses are also 


coast may emerge from the strik- | 
ing success of the Dieppe raid. | 

: Coe 
Mature consideration shows this, | 


Congratulation 


the putting ashore of a relatively | 
sma]! raiding force so disturbed 
the Nazi mind that the Luftwaffe | 
threw almost everything available | 
into a defensive fight and took | 
a beating. 

The Luftwaffe cannot again af- 
ford to lose aircraft on the scale 
of August 19 without having to 
withdraw forces from the Rus-| 
sian front. Thus, if we can re-| 
produce the conditions which) 


J 
(NCERELY=— 
ANK« 
COWARD 


'mentioned, but it cannot be taken 
_as certain that they also are oper- | 


And Publishers 


ating from the Solomons. They 
present a special problem owing 
to the long runway needed and 
are possibly using other Allied 
bases in the vicinity. 

Even assuming, however, that 
we not only foiled this counter- | 


attack but inflicted heavier losses | 
test | 


than we received, the real 
will be whether the enemy is still 


forced the enemy to fight in the 
we can greatly embarrass him. 
A full-scale raid may not be 
needed—a feint might do the 
trick. If the enemy refuses to 
react, then conditions have been 
created in which a surprise at- 
tack can be made with every 


i a 


air, 


T. GRADY 


, edt 
prospect of an even greater suc- | groups, crack units of their sort in 


cess than Dieppe. 
Once again air power has shown 


itself to be the dominant factor | 
Thousands of. 
hours of offensive sweeps culmi-| 
_nated when all the commands of | 
the Allied air 


of modern war. 


the RAF, with 
forces, covered and supported the 


great combined operations against 


Dieppe. 
| Remarkable Thing. 

The remarkable thing about 
these operations is that they en- 
abled the RAF to weaken the Ger- 
man air forces in the west to a 


strong enough to maintain 
‘vital lifeline from Truk to Rabaul 
without undue interruption or loss- 
A necessary preliminary to 
such an interruption is, one would 
think, an Allied occupation of 
Bougainville. 
Threat Persists. 


the Luftwaffe. 
Reserves 


Immediate reserves have now 
probably brought up these units 
to something like their full 
strength, but there will be little | 
‘left to cope with the high losses | ' 
lof the immediate future. Our | So long as the enemy maintains 
‘own far better position is shown this line, they can still threaten 


‘by the Kassel raid and the fact Australia through New Guinea. 
that nearly 500 fighters escorted | Thus, part of the Japahese coun- 
terattack has been the occupation 


' bombers, including Americans, | 
of a new and important locality 


‘over four separate areas of| . 
‘France on the day following the|on the Papuan mainland, Milne 
Bay at the southeastern tip. This, 


‘raid on Dieppe. Now we may be} 


Ss. 


their | 


From Editors 


Continued From Page 4. 


live and exert a powerful influ- 
ence for Americanism. 
W. F. WILEY, 
Publisher, 
The Cincinnati Enquirer. 


RALEIGH, N, C, 

For three generations The At- 
lanta Constitution has been one 
of the’ south’s cherishea institu- 
tions—a calling in the 
seventies and eighties for the dli- 


versified industries upon which its 
progress and prosperity depended. 


voice 


‘It pioneered for what was called 


'the New South, 


‘are imperishable. 


if successful, could lead to the cap- | 


much greater relative degree than 
the other arms could weaken the 
military or naval strength of the 
enemy. The RAF and Allied air 
forces probably destroyed or dam- 
aged one-third of the Luftwaffe’s 
fighter strength in France and the 
Low Countries. 


HEAD 


Candidate For 


ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Democratic Primary 


tion of the other German forces 


sault. 
essentially an auxiliary, was thus | 
Almost fortuitously given the finest | 
opportunity it has had during the | 
| past year, and it seized the chance 
with exuberant efficiency. The 
full result has yet to be seen. 
The tremendous air battle 
which developed over the fierce 
land fighting was not planned as 
one of the principal objectives, | 
but it looks like becoming one 
of the most important factors of 
| the raid. 
| Jt was most satisfactory in that, 
for the first time for months, the 
enemy was forced to fight or be 
overwhelmed. In giving support. 
above our land operations, our air 
forces gained local command of | 
the air on the far side of the chan- 
nel. In so doing they destroyed 
certainly 93 enemy aircraft, in-| 
cluding 48 Focke-Wulf 190s and 
29 Dornier 217s, losing in the 
process 98 machines and 68 pilots. 
But total enemy air losses un- 
doubtedly far exceed the above 
“dead certainty” figures. Dieppe 
was sufficiently near for the fight- 
-er command to achieve the nec- 
essary density of air cover to give 
| decisive results. 
Results Magnificent. 

The results, even were Germany 
well off in the air, would be mag- 
nificent. Our units were fighting 


September 9 


classic 


were put out of action in the as-| wards. . he 
The air arm, which was/|Cclosely supporting the troops by | anticipated. 


strong | Allied land forces in the vicinity 


close support in bombing A. 


‘able to press home our air supe- 
'riority. 

The military commander of the 
operations has described the air co- 
‘operation as faultless. It showed 


‘Allied air forces operating in the | 
Spitfires | 
‘set up a high cover and concen- | 
Nothing like so large a propor-/|trated on gaining and holding air | 
' - o~ ‘superiority from 30,000 feet down- | 
Hurricanes went in low, | 


support tactics. 


ground-strafing enemy 
points. Mustangs provided the air 
reconnaissance element low-down. 


Bostons and Blenheims began by | 


laying smokescreens, then gave 


guns and shore batteries, and, 


like the others, 


a headquarters ship. Farther back 
enemy reinforcements were har- 


‘assed, and Boeing Flying Fortress 
‘bombers of the Eighth Air Force | 


of the United States Army, with 


fighter escort, effectively bombed | 


the Abbeville air base. 
Fortress Bombers. 

Fortress bombers have done 
particularly well in tuning-up 
sorties during the past week, fly- 
ing by day on strongly escorted 
bombing attacks of a_ type 
which. they are ideally suited. 


'Certainly, several tons of bombs, | 


planted with daylight precision on 


,immediately important objectives, 
‘are a most valuable contribution. | fighters 


operated under | 
immediate radio instructions from | 


statement 
'ministrator of Papua that the na- 


to/ 


| ture of the island of Samarai close 


by where there is an airport. It 
could also lead to an advance on 
Port Moresby over’ reasonably 
passable country and the fall of 
Port Moresby would render an in- 
vasion of the Australian mainland 
a possibility despite the hold on 
the Solomons. 

The Milne Bay landing was also. 
There were strong) 


which are now in action and, if 
appalling weather had not obscur- | 
ed enemy movements and hinder- | 
ed our air interception, the land- 


*‘|ing might never have been accom- | 


plished. 
There is no reason for pessimism 
on the Papuan front provided it 


|is understood there is a strong 
| Japanese determination not to re- 


linquish the hope of further ad- 
vances. 
Element of Pathos. 
An element of pathos is in the 
by the Australian ad- 


tives of Milne Bay are quiet and 
civilized and generally speak Eng- 
lish. His implication is plain that 
the advent of Word War II to 
Milne Bay will do nothing to 
strengthen such admirable char-| 
acteristics among his charges. 
The reason for the larger pro- 
portion of kills achieved by our 
in these northern areas 


For a serious invasion, considered | lately has not been made clear. | 


as it should be as a continuous | 
military operation, a much heavier | perience and the working out of 
daylight bombing offensive to iso-| better tactics have probably play- 
late back areas would be neces-|ed a part. 


sary. 


An interesting point about the) 
that our single | 


Dieppe raid is 


On the other hand, growing ex- 


While there is no suggestion 
that, even before the recent im- 
provement, our loses over-all have | 


'tical 


the 


not a south for- 
its debt to 
the Old South 
Rather 
those 


getful of 

courage of which 
a New) 
virtues 


South, incarnating 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


anniversary of 


virtue and/| 


for itself. Speaking for an insti- 
tuion which has passed the cen- 
tury mark, [ might add that the 
first nundred years are the hard- 


est. JOHN H. SORRELLS, 
Publisher, 


My heartiest congratulati t 
Howells is a tribute which speaks | of onnCns vO 


eficial. They offer new hope for 
the victims of hitherto baffling 
nervous and muscular disorders 
which handicap these persons in 
doing war and other kind of work, 
and even ordinary domestic du- 
ties. 

Particularly significant was the 
clue that vitamin E feeding might 


Major Howell and the staff. I know 
that they will continue not only to 
render the same character of serv- | 
ice but to render greater service at 
every opportunity. 
AMON CARTER, 
President, 


| 


The Commercial Appeal. 


The Hartford Courant extends 
its warmest felicitations to The 
Atlania Constitution on the 75th 
its founding, al- 
though to this newspaper three- 
quarters of a century does not 
seem a particularly long time. Our 
daily edition, the direct descend- 
ant of a weekly ‘established 
1764, is about to complete its one 
hundred and fifth year. In all this 
span of one hundred and seventy- 
eight years it has been our good 
fortune to maintain an unbroken 
record of publication, and it is 
good to see The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion so well along on the road we 


| _ 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram. ' 


aid in clearing up certain muscu- 
lar weaknesses related to an at- 
tack of infantile paralysis in child- 
hood. 


—— es 


in | 


Two Teachers 
Added To Staff 


At Gammon 


ee eee ee 


Theological Seminar 
Here To Open Fall Tern 
| September 22. 


Two new faculty members will 


be on the staff of Gammon Theo- 


‘ 


i> amount of vitamin E. 


Normal Food Factor 

Vitamin E as a normal food 
factér is obtained from wheat 
germ and its oil, yellow of eggs, 
certain green leafy vegetables 
such as water cress. But a num- 
ber of new investigations in 
America and Britain show that > 
the ordinary daily diet of many 
people is lacking in the necessary 


| Professor Blakeslee, however, 
| used pure synthetic vitamin E in 
i\the form of “alpha-tocopherol 
acetate.” He fed this material! 
| ; 

three times daily, each dose being 


have traversed. 


while recognizing the call to the| 


new day. Captain Evan Howell 
was the incarnation of the prac- 
adaptation of industry and 
Henry Grady its eloquent voice 
that summoned the young gen- 
eration to enterprise in néw ways. 
It is not too much to. say that 
even Howell and Henry 


era called for blazing new trails. 


In the early eighties I knew) 


'Captain Howell and Henry Grady | 
‘and as a young journalist owe a 


lasting debt to their Constitution. 
For more than two score years I 
was a contemporary of Clark 
Howell Sr. as editor of dailies in| 


as member of the national 
members of the great Associated | 
Press. And I am happy that my 
sons are co-workers in southern 
journalism of Clark Howell Jr. 
It is rare that three generations 
have directed the policy of a great 
newspaper which, as it has led 
in southern development, has 
shared in the prosperity of which 
it has done so much to promote. 
Georgia, rich in the great states- 
men it has given to the south and 
the country, has quite and truly 
made a valued contribution in 
constructive and@ progressive 
policies of its truly great morning 
paper in the capital of the state-to 


whose advance it has made a con- 


tribution beyond appraisement. 
Associated with the Howells of 
three generations in the field of) 
journalism and politics, I send 
greetings upon theif anniversary | 


‘its continued and inspiring leader- | 


Grady | 
‘saw sooner than others that a new dition of an independent newsp 


|per that seeks to present the truth | 


‘The Atlanta Constitution. 
'the capitals of two southern states | 
and 
| Democratic committee and as early 


‘and rejoice in the proud position | continued 
of The Constitution of today and/| prosper forever. 


The esteem in which we hold. 
the newspaper that you so ably) 
conduct is due in large part to the 
virility that, from Henry W.'| 
Grady’s day to the present, has | 
always characterized its editorial | 
utterances. But aside from that, it 
is evident that The Constitution 
covers its news field in the best tra- | 
a- | 
with entire disinterestedness. 

The south, by and large, has an 
excellent press, and up here in| 
New England we feel that this is) 
in great measure due to the high | 
standards so long maintained by 


M. S. SHERMAN, 
Editor, 
The Hartford Courant. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, 

In 1837, birth year of the Pica- 
vune, Webster coined his famous 
phrase: “One country, one Con- | 
stitution.” Thirty years later came | 
the birth of Atlanta’s Constitution, 
which today receives congratula- 
tions on its 75th anniversary, from 


/home folks and neighbors in Geor- | 


gia, the south and the nation in 
general. 

Our own congratulations and 
good wishes on this occasion are 
based solidly on respect, apprecia- 
tion and genuine liking for a rela- 
tively youthful contemporary 
which steadily has rendered con- 
structive service and as consist-. 
ently has maintained high journal. | 
istic standards over its 75-year | 
span, | 

May Atlanta’s Constitution, by | 
deserving, live and. 


L. K. NICHOLSON, 
President, 


‘School, and received his 
'from the University 
burgh, in Scotland. 


‘for the coming year will be the 


be held September 
a. 


T. GRADY HEAD 


With a background of 
eighteen years as a 
practicing attorney, 
plus the experience 
gained as a legislator 
and public official, 
Grady Head can render 
valuable service as 


at great practical disadvantage, 70 
miles from the British coast, but 
in Germany's present straits of 
shortage of machines, the results 
may be far-reaching. 


According to the closest esti- 


seater fighters were operating at| been as heavy as the enemy's, 


almost the maximum range at| nevertheless losses on both sides | Ship of tomorrow and all the to-| 


mates that can be made unoffi- | 


icially, the third air fleet of the 
| German 


could 
Luftwaffe operating in. 


France, Belgium and Holland un-| 


der Marshal Hugo Sperrle, had a 
few weeks ago a total first-line 
strength of three times this num- 
ber. 
squadrons to the North Cape to 
operate with General 
fifth air fleet against the Allied 
convoys to Russia. 

Sperrle’s units in the west may 
have been slightly reinforced from 
Germany since then but he prob- 
ably had not over 500 operational 
fighters’and 250 first-line bomb- 
ers on the eve of the Dieppe raid. 
The seriousness with which the 


| 


It had recently dispatched | 


Stumpff’s | 
to remain half an hour over the 


which they could expect to gain) 
and hold local air mastery. Yet 


'the course of the action shows that 
‘if we had not possessed that mas- 


tery, the land and sea operations | 
not have been possible. 
Landing craft grouped motionless 
along the coast make an ideal| 
bombing target, yet only the oc-| 
casional Junker or Dornier pen- 
etrated the fighter screen to at- 
tack the ships. A continuous air 
cover was maintained over the 
whole area, each fighter being able. 


operations unless its ammunition 


| 
i 


| 


' 


was exhausted earlier. 
Two Major Points. 
Two major points arise. Can we. 
do it again, and could they do it) 
in Britain? The answer appears | 


plain. So long ias the Luftwaffe is| waters. 


‘She entered 


have been pretty considerable in 
view of the limited numbers en- 
gaged. 

Time has been required for the 
overcoming of certain problems. 
America has no separate air force. | 
the war with, first, 


a fleet air arm which is an in-| 


'tegral part of the Navy and shar- 


ed the Navys advantages of a/| 
closer approximation to ~ actual 
service conditions and full mobili- | 
zation. The Army’s own air units | 
shared the disadvantages of ar- 
mies in all democracies in peace 
time, 
American Force. | 
The American Air Force in Aus-! 


tralia consists only of Army units | 


except for those which might ac-| 
company any naval task forces or) 
warships that might be in these) 
It included, therefore, | 


nothing corresponding to the 


‘them may always be at the helm) 


carefully 
'strength in the important city of 


morrows. And may the tribe of! The Times-Picayune Publishing 
Howells increase so that one of Company. 


and in the future, as in the past,| KANSAS CITY, MO. 
it may continue to attract as mem- | More than once in American his- 
bers of its staff brilliant and pa-j|tory the south and the west have | 
triotic journalists. ‘found common cause in defense | 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, ‘and promotion of a common inter- 
Editor. jest. Out here in the middle of the 
The News and Observer.| west the Kansas City Star more 
Me™ og than once has had occasion to note 
WASHINGTON, D. C. i the valiant record of The Atlanta 
May | offer my heartiest con-| Constitution as the spokesman and 
gratulations on the sturdy old oak champion of its region and of a 
that the Howell family has so 
brought to glorious 


broader Americanism. That record 
has been made under the distin- 
guished leadership of the Howell 
Atlanta in the past three-quarters | family. The Star therefore extends 
of a century. RWeRP to the present editor and publish- 
_ The “Constitution” is so much @ | oy, Clark Howell, and to the entire 
journalistic institution that I re-| staff, its heartiest congratulations 
cently used that name when I was!/and good wishes on this the 75th 
talking about the “Atlantic Char-| anniversary of The Constitution. 
ter.” It is a natural mistake, for | GEORGE E. LONGAU, 


logical Seminary when it starts|3 to 10 milligrams, or more. ac- 
the fall term September 22. They | cording to the severity of the di- 
are Miss Mary DeBardeleben, | sease. In every case marked im- 
who will be professor of religious | provement in muscular power and 
education and head of the wom-§ efficiency was obtained. 
an’s department, and Professor A.| One woman patient, 45 years 
W. Loos, special lecturer in Chris- | old, engaged in nursing work, de- 
tian doctrine, | veloped weakness and numbness 
Miss DeBardeleben received her | Of fingers. 
A. B, degree from the University| She could not hold a needle be- 
of Alabama and Teachers’ College | tween the thumb and the fore- 
of Columbia University. After | finger. In childhood she had suf- 
receiving her M. A. degree from /| fered from an attack of infantile 
Peabody College, she did graduate | paralysis. Her muscular disability 
study at Boston and Chicago Uni- | Might have been a revival of the 
versities. She comes to Gammon | @fter effects of childhood paraly- 
from the School of Religion of the | 51S, however mild at the time. 
University of Oklahoma. | Feeding her 10 milligrams thrice 
Professor Loos received his | @@ily cleared up the disorder and 


academic training at Carleton | We@kness. 


College and Andover Theological | Child Treated. 
Ph.D. | The youngest patient to be treat« 


of Edin-|@@ Was a child of 20 months, in- 
He has been capable of standing and even 
professor of philosophy at Spel- | °Teeping on knees. The treatment 
man: College: enabled this child to stand and 
Members of faculty and walk unaided. 

Professor Blakeslee’s detailed 
report, in the “Journal of Nervous 
|and Mental Diseases,” just issued 
here by Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffee, 
urges medical scientists to con- 
tinue researches: with synthetie 
vitamin E treatments for various 
nervous and muscular ailments. 
| A basic study can be made by 
the method used by Professor 
Eben J. Carey, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, scientist who has 
Shown that when the muscles go 
held that evening at 8:30 o’clock.| into action they receive a chem- 

Despite difficulty of procuring; ical and electrical stimulation 
materials, a number of physical| from the motor nerves. Whether 
improvements have been made.| or not vitamin E aids in the ree 
Gammon Seminary begins its 60th | lease of these chemical and elec- 
year of classes with bright pros-/| trical waves can be investigated 
pects for a successful year. 'by his methods. 


a re 


staff 


same as last year except for these 
two additions. 

President Willis J. King has just 
completed 10 years’ service’ as 
president of the Seminary. He is 
receiving congratulations from 
many quarters for his leadership 
at the Seminary. 

First chapel service this fall will 
23, at 11:30 
m. and the get-acquainted so- 
cial, to meet new students, will be 


heavily engaged in Russia, our air | 


‘enemy regards the west coast is | President, 


your Attorney General 
and will be grateful for 
your active support. 


aC OeRRERARNNRN 


‘shown by the fact that most of 
these 65 or so squadrons were 
composed of the latest types— 
Focke-Wulf 190 fighters and Dor- 
nier 217 and JU 88 bombers—and 
‘included, both Richthofen and 
| Schlageter Geschwader or fighter 


we have served Atlanta. We 
must have done a good job 
—and kept on doing it—be- 
cause, like Atlanta and The 
Constitution, we have grown 
pretty big. 

Nine modern and  well- 


equipped plants are ready to 
serve you. 
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|superiority in the west is such that 
from the air aspect we could re- 
peat the operation tomorrow with 
chances of still greater success— 
so long as the approximate limit 
of 80 miles on the fighter range 


might catch the enemy 


cess would be great indeed. 

At the present time the enemy 
'could not hope to make a similar 
attack against us because he has 
‘not the air element with which to 
support it. That i¢ the dominant 


| factor. Even could he bring back | 


many squadrons from the east, the 
evidence of the Dieppe raid is that 
our defenses have been built up 
'to a point where they can defy 
attack and turn increasingly to 
the offensive themselves. 


| cicieatie 


So. Africa Women 


a 


Africa, 
tion-erazy because they respond- 
ed to an appeal to buy less, made 
to them by E. J. Henderson, pres- 
ident of the Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, by raiding the 
stores. They saw in the request a 
hint that new shortages were near. 
Articles most prized by shoppers 
are shoes, toilet articles and 


stores were unable to cope with 
the crush of shoppers. Some stores 
instituted rationing -systems of 
their own, but this was ineffec- 
tual because the women hastened 
to shops that imposed no restric- 
tions. 


training of the American Army Air | 


was not exceeded. A new blow | 
without | 
adequate air cover, when the suc-| 


Are Ration Crazy: 
Women in Johannesburg, South | 
were denounced as ra-| 


haberdashery. Clerks in the shoe | 


canisms and hopeful outlook. on 


British coastal command, trained; both have the same fine | 


specifically to navigation and re-| 
connaissance over the sea or in 
attacking hostile shipping and 
warships from land bases. The 
Force had been for Army co- 
operation. 

The Australian air force’s assist- 
ance in this regard is limited by 
the smallness of its own resources 
and the fact that thousands of its 
own pilots are abroad under the 
empire air training scheme or 
serving various other fronts. 


‘MEMPHIS, TENN. 


life. 

Long life and prosperity to the 
splendid newspaper you so ably 
edit. EUGENE MEYER, 

Editor and Publisher, 


comnncini 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


'75 years of continuous operation. 
The Washington Post, | The number published by a con- 
'tinuing 
‘length of time is rare, and, still | 


The Kansas City Star. | 


There are not many newspapers 
in the United States that can boast 


—_ 


~ 
——— 


organization for that 


Seventy-five years is a long time/rarer, is one being published by | 
either in the life of an individual/the third generation of the same 


or an institution. 


requires stamina, vitality and 


In both cases it | family. 


The Constitution is one of sie’ 


courage. The Commercial Appeal | great papers of the south and the | 
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Executives and Heads of Departments of The Constitution 


& 
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LAMAR Q. BALL, FRED R. CONNELL, R. J, FINLEY, | i At 
Feature Editor. Mechanical Superintendent. Auditor. ae Classified Advertising Manager. President, Editor and Publisher. Manager of Advertising Art and Secretary. 
Six years’ service as reporter, Seventeen years’ service as the Nineteen years’ service as credit | 'wenty-three years service as Twenty-three years’ service as Sees . 

city editor and Sunday and fea- mechanical superintendent. manager, purchasing agent and bookkeeper and _ classified ad- reporter, Washington corre- | | | 
auditor, | vertising. Manager. spondent, city editor, advertis- Three years’ service as artist keeper, cashier and secretary. city editor. 
ing solicitor, local advertising and manager of advertising art 9 
manager, business manager, Vice and service department. Continued on Next Page. 
President and General Manager, —S ie F 


and President, Editor and ‘ saiidlele , 
Pr 9g saan amcecocoeess |Veteran Donates Medals |Mercer Confers Degree 


Publisher, 
For American Bullets On Alabama Minister 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—!} MACON, Ga., Aug. 31.—(4)— 
(INS)—Joe Rametti, 53, a coal| The Rev. James R. Edwards, pas- 
miner of Somerset, Col., has sent! tor of the First Baptist church, of 
the War Department two Italian! Auburn, Ala., received the honor- 
war medals awarded him for valor |ary degree of doctor of divinity at 
at Tripoli in the Italo-Turkish|summer school graduation exer- 
war of 1911-12. ‘cises of Mercer University here 
With the medals came a brief | last night. He preached the bacca- 
note concluding: |laureate sermon at morning serv- 
“T have no further use for them | ices. 
and would request that you use; Formerly pastor of a Birming- 
same_for bullets to send to the | ham church, Dr. Edwards is wide- 
Axis.” 3 ‘ly known as a denominational 
Rametti came to the United | leader in Alabama and the south. 
States from Italy 29 years ago, He has been pastor of the Auburn 
and became an American citizen.ichurch many years. 
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J. H. HAIRE, CLARK HOWELL, WENDELL JACKSON, A. J. KAISER, WILLIAM G. KEY, 
City Editor. 


Seven years’ service as night 
~ e<, . > . ‘ »t . e 
Service Department. Eighteen years’ service as book- city editor, news editor and 


ture editor. 


OAT aa 
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BRENAU LOOKS AHEAD 


Offers New Courses in... 


{ Commercial Department (including full secretarial! 
®* course) 


ee 
tod : a> Sees 2 Technical Science Training for War 
/ DUDLEY GLASS, MISS ANNIE LOU HARDY, é SS ee 3 Home Science, Nutrition, Household 
News Editor. Columnist. Society Editor. Bs 7 * Management 

Sixteen years’ service as office ; Fifteen years” service as assist- 7 ‘al 4 Physical Fitness and Recreational 
boy, sports writer, assistant to Se —_— ant and society editor. | * Directing 
the city editor, copy reader, Ge ee Saal: ra. soa OSS Renee eon neRRnDeRsenaRCR RALPH T. JONES, In connection with these defense courses, Brenau announces special 

: . - oe : % - Musee cotton et : ‘ ' cli oppor- 
telegraph editor and news editor. ee oi i me Sige ae. . Associate Editor. tunities for married women whose husbands are in the service. A special 


army es is offered to those interested in such courses. Call 
Professor John T. Miller at Henry Grady Hotel, Jackson 4221—for further 


J. A. HUBBARD, Thirty years’ service as reporter, |}- information, on Tuesday and Wedneaday. 
Building Superintendent. state news editor, city editor, 


Sixteen vears’ service as assistant managing editor, Sun- 
ixteen years’ service a jay editor lestuse editcr ana || Brenau College - Gainesville, Ga. 
associate editor. 


MER C. PARKER 


for 


Fs : 


WARREN BEARDEN, 
Manager, Industrial Review, 
Four years’ service as manager 
of industrial review. 
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: ees 33 WADE GRICE, i 

W. H. CALHOUN, _ 2 Foreman of the Stereotype Cc. J. HOLLERAN, 
Foreman of the Mailing Room. W. FRANK EUBANKS, Department. Assistant to the Editor and 
Twenty-one years’ service as a | Cashier. Eighteen years’ service as fore- : Publisher. 
mailer, assistant foreman and | Six years’ service as assistant man of the stereotype depart- Twenty-six years’ service as 


foreman. cashier and cashier men artist, cartoonist, advertising so- 
— licitor, manager of advertising 


2 et a , es tata aes Bee | service department, assistant 
_— pa Sere Se eee managing editor, promotion 
a RIPE PEANUTS. Two Rooms Are Added eee ee eee | manager, circulation director, 
ATHENS, Ga., Aug. 31.—Pea- “ ss a shart production manager and assist- 
nuts are ready for harvest when| 10 Wacona High School, Ar i ss = | ant to the editor and publisher. 
most pods are filled and when the | WAYCROSS, Ga, Aug. 31—-Two =a ae 
inside of hulls turn dark and veins | new schoolrooms have been added} ee) - Sea sa ; 
snow, the Extension Service re-|to the modern Wacona High school] § ee i: ie Army Uses Substitutes es 
building, three miles northwest of a ORE as , ‘setts ave : ola | 
Waycross, several additions hav-| gam Sets ana 2 ee For Critical Materials a 
" ing been required in recent years| Mier gg 0% 60 ae oe WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—/*% 
OR E. G GRIFFIN os ao aera hg Ben ve peer. pm 3 Sk eee Mme | (INS)—The Army expects to save | *: 
ent body a acona, one of the Bes x ae 2 : Al 
Dr. I. G. Lockett largest rural high schools in Geor- ae egies | OTS ean 62,000,000 pounds of tin 
DENTISTS gia. jee jee |and aluminum during ,1942 and/|* =& 
gh 8 te 6, Sunday A to C. 9. Womsneck: is super ita % cS tas 1943 through conservation tech-}2 = HOMER C. PARKER served with distinction in World War I, volunteering at the 
ama ent oO e Me _ j , a: ege,e ° . e- 
ida te 3 ae Ss eee eovenopes by the Army/s § outbreak of hostilities. He was commissioned a captain, rose to the rank of ma- 
wba Rare | Ordnance Department, according|# # ° , e : " , on8 
—— ae ~— —— . o jor, served overseas and remained on duty in Washington in a responsible position 


ited ss RE a to the War Department. 3 : 
| Be > At no time will the use of sub-|% | for several years after the war. 2 


Two mportant Things To Do rg stitute materials reduce the effi-| ® s 
: of the ordnance item af-|% © Your present Comptroller General is well- The operating costs of the Comptroller 


ane 


ee ne 
~ ~~ . 


clency 
| i 3 7 ected. ather, it hz s-|& ippe ' traini ‘xperienc or : ‘ 
HL When You Move : . fected. Rather, it has been dis-|) | equipped by training and experience, f Generel’sc oli tire. S71.207.10 ac coe 
’ ) mm covered in many cases that tin and |= % the office he holds. He was at the head of i a 
: ; | ss: ; ss eer Sat a pared with $67,840.21 in 1940 and $69,- 
aluminum substitutes have in-|# & the state’s military organization for four “18 : 
so efficiency of the items |= & years; he served almost four years as con- (18.89 in 1939. 
poll secrecy 2S gressman from the First District of Geor- The cost of $71,207.10 in the year under 
gia; he filled out an unexpired term, in review was divided: 


‘ Nerve Racking E 1936, as Comptroller General. o44senee a a . 
R. B. HACKMAN, 3 44,228. or the first > - months 
Foreman of Press Room. HEADA CHE (under the administration of Comptroller 


’ His home-town Chamber of Commerce, in 
Forty years’ service as press : f e , , 

worker and foreman press | | es Statesboro, in endorsing him for office, Musgrove) or at the average _rate of 
~ Bion ' | 2: & kh. $6,800.00 per month and $26,978.46 of 
iy = i the operating cost was for the last 5% 
. i |# ‘‘Because of his personal life and character, months (under the administration of 
You Shy on Sugar? BA ee a which are without blemish, and the high | Comptroller Parker) or at the average 
: # | . i = . . , ‘ rate of $4,900.00 per month. While the 
Be free of all pests when This Will Fill You Up| be e : 2G o_o a which he is held by all who operatin caste on the basis of the first 

wee mevé thie fall. Yeu eam ie: in ‘asin de ihe Cis etenarl | Pi e 4 know him, and because of his experience Gus ae ah pega ge 
be certain of moving into a ration which is both easy and| @. ‘eam : at me | in this particular office and his wide and 600 oa adh S ee : as * 
pest-free, germ-free home honest. ke : es varied experience in other positions of re- h . e" ama ke t eu ae per: “a 
~ Rgges call on Orkin to insure It is said to have originated in| af a ee sponsibility, and his ability and fitness so the rate or the last 9/2 months of the 
the condition of your home southern Texas, where people) a . amply proven, we earnestly invite the peo- ne will be $58,800.00 PRE x9 thus 
- Z = reflecting a substantial reduction in oper- 


and to be sure that your own drink iced tea by the quart and | mi ~ . . . 
furniture has not picked up need. far more aia om Uncle | : 8 ple of Georgia to elect him as our Comp- ; : : 
| ° <3 ” : ‘9 ating costs for this office as compared 
any vermin in its last abode. Sam allows | Fases the Pain — = troller General. . . 9 
4 > GUARANTEED RESULTS The secret is a bottle of tiny | . i EVIDENCE! with the previous years. 
SO, = - + gree gore ego Soothes the Nerves fF An excerpt from the State Auditor’s Report The latest audit of the Comptroller Gen- 
For FREE Estimate ln otee of S aitenestia | The quick-acting ingredients in |} © of the examination of the Comptroller eral’s office, which will be published in 
CALL WA. 1050 idinant twice the sise of ‘os pin | the “BO” formula, ease headaches _ General’s office for the year ending June October, will show a further decrease in 
: Eis ' | promptly and gently soothe nerves ‘ O41: : - 
315 PEACHTREE. N. E mond, but it has the sweetening | inset by the pain. Aiso relieves neu- | 30, 1941: operating cost of more than $5,000.00. 
, . . quality of a whole cube of sugar. ralgia, muscular aches and func- |= % ‘ . 
A derivative of coal tar, sac-| tional’ periodic pains. 10c and 25c |= Your Support Will Be Appreciated 


DO N a3 TO LERATE—SAN ITATE | : a on a = te ‘ Aa ree Me en oten oor wogenal ~~ eg . i Sees Pcie Sasa — “ . Ss ase sass ors sn aisaate Bass ae rae ht eee oO 
| | food value, however. | ST sr aeagatmanemianaeeapenc non eecer seamen onngnone on onamee nearer aaee sean seatiae came enpeneanmmecees 
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ee 


GEORGE KREEGER, 
Manager of Theater Service 
Company. 

Eight years’ service as truck 
driver, office manager and 
manager of the Theater Service 
Company. 


HORACE F. McCONNELL, 
state Circulation Manager. 
Twenty-one years’ service as as- 
Sistant city circulation manager 
and state circulation manager. 


4 
JOHN S. McDONALD, 
Manager of Southern Engraving 
Company. 
Twenty-two .years’ service as 
assistant manager, salesman, en- 
graver and manager of Southern 
Engraving Company. 


RALPH McGILL, 
Executive Editor. 
Fourteen years’ service as assist- 
ant sports editor, sports editor 
and executive editor. 


STILES MARTIN, 
State News Editor. 


Eight years’ service as state 
news editor. 


H. G. MILLER, 
Circulation Manager. 
Seventeen years’ service as 


country circulation manager and 
circulation manager. 
~~ 


G. L. MOORE, 

City Circulation Manager. 
Nine years’ service as carrier, 
office manager, assistant to cir- 
culation manager and city cir- 

culation manager. 


N. S. NOBLE, 
Managing Editor. 


Fifteen years’ service as city 
editor and managing editor. 


NORTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 


341 PONCE DE LEON, N. E. VE. 


7233 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
BOARDING DEPARTMENT FOR GIRLS. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Member Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Emphasis on 


Character Training and Rounded Development. 


SENIOR HIGH OPENS SEPTEMBER 8th. 
LOWER SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 


OFFICE OPEN DAILY 


FOR ENROLLMENT 9 TO 1, 


THYRZA 8S, ASKEW, Principal. 


CHECK ECK ITCHING — BURNING 


| the antiseptic—stimulating 


| wn” healing. Use only as 


CAROL PORTER, 
National Advertising Manager. 
Five years’ service as advertis- 
ing solicitor and national ad- 

vertising manager. 


ROBY ROBINSON, 
Local Advertising Manager. 
Nine years’ service as national 
advertising manager, board of 
directors and hocal advertising 
manager. 


KENNETH ROGERS, 
Manager of Photographic 
Department. 

Nineteen years’ service as pho- 
tographer and manager of 
photographic department, 


MRS. WINIFRED ROTHERMEL, 
“Sally Saver.” 
years’ service as food 
editor. 


| 


Four 


| ant sports 


MRS. RIX STAFFORD, 
Club Editor. 
Twenty-three years’ service as 
parent-teacher editor, society 
editor and editor of the official 
Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Club news. 


GEORGE STONE, 
Foreman of Composing Room. 
Eleven years’ service as foreman 
of composing room. 


od 


2. Leven oe 
Vice President, Business Mana- 
ger and ‘Treasurer. 
Thirty-two years’ service as as- 
sistant cashier, cashier an vice 
president, business manager 
and treasurer. 


JACK TROY, 

Sports Editor. 
Fourteen years’ service 
editor and 


editor. 


aS AaSSISt- 


sports 


Army Seeks Buyers for 


1,000 Acres of Barley | 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31l.— | 
(INS)—The Army Engineers have | 
a fine stand of 1,000 acres of bar- | | 
ley at Fort Ord, Cal., but no way | 
of harvesting it. Accordingly, the 
post engineer has recommended to | 
the post quartermaster that he 
sell the standing grain to the high- 


est bidder. The barley was grown 
to check soil erosion, a post re-| 
sponsibility of the engineers. 


BUMPS BLACK | 


AND Ff 


WHITE } 


OINTMENT 
AND SOAP 


(externally 
caused) 


with famous Black 
White Ointment. Pro- 


we 


directed. Cleanse with 
Blackand WhiteSkin Soap. 


| 
‘Three Deen Meetings 


Held in Bacon County 

Special to THE CONSTITUTION. 

ALMA, Ga., 
around Braswell Deen, candidate 
‘for congress, Bacon county citi- 


zens held three meetings the past 
week and laid plans for Deen’s 
campaign in this section. 

A large gathering of Bacon 
county people met at the court- 
house Monday night in Deen’s be- 
half; a second rally was held Wed- 
nesday night and still a third big 
gathering assembled. at the Alma 
hotel Friday night 

Interest in the 
for congress overshadows 
governor's race in Bacon county. 
Dr. W. W. Sharpe is chairman of 
the Bacon county Deen club; Stan- 
ley Smith is vice chairman: D. L. 
'Altman is treasurer and Car] 


Deen candidacy 


| Broome is publicity chairman. 


| 


' 


'concern which for a quarter of a 


PAUL WARWICK, 
Promotion Manager. 
Seven years’ service as reporter, 
feature writer, sports editor and 
wtchanenno 5 menage. 


'his 30,000 acres of timber land to) 
the raising of fine cattle, exacting 


Reynolds Firm 
Maying Hobby 


Of Conservatio 


aes le 


State Must Get All It Can 
Out of Sources, Lead- 


er Says. 


ALBANY, Ga., Aug. 31.—(Spe- 
cial)—One leader among Geor-) 
gia’s conservationists who prac- 
tices what he preaches is Gordon 
Reynolds, head of Reynolds | 
Brothers Lumber Company, local 


century has béen supplying Geor- 
gia pine and hardwood to the 
world. 

Mr. Reynolds, who makes a 
hobby of conservation, says that 
all that Georgia needs for future 
progress is to make the best pos- 
sible use of her natural resources. 

In confirmation of his own 
statement, Mr. Reynolds devotes) 


from his preserves the last ounce 
of resourceful material. 

“There is only one trouble with 
Georgia, if any at all,” says Mr. 
Reynolds,” and that is that our 
state does not get all the good 
out of our resources which are 
there. Our timber lands, for in- 
stance, are not purely timber 
lands. The ground under the trees 
is fine for grazing cattle. Our fine 
herds of beef and dairy cattle— | 
thousands of them—are all the| 
testimony needed to that fact. 

“Our timber lands, also, are not 
being depleted as are so many) 
acres in the southeast. We are re- | 


| planting and resoiling wherever) 


JOHN WILLIAMSON, 


News Art Director. 


Three years’ service as artist 
and head of. news art depart- 


(INS)—or Dobbin’s comeback as 


;|er, fur coat, radio, gun, etc., 


awards it to a new “winner.” 


Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion. 

Eighteen years’ service as super- 

intendent of transportation. | 


_ 


”% P. Mageioni 
Sea Food Fires 
Employes2,500 


Company One of Largest 
in U. S.; Operates 
137 Vessels. | 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 31.—| 
(Special)—P Products from Geor- | 
gia’s soil and from Georgia’s coast | 
have been distributed throughout 
the entire nation for seven dec-| 
ades by the ingenuity and ex-| 
pansion of L. P. Maggioni & Co., 
of this city. 

Founded in 1870 by the pioneer 
whose name still marks the firm, 
this concern has passed down)! 
through succeeding generations 
and now ranks as one of the larg- 
est seafood and canning firms in| 
America. | 


The founder of the concern, 
father of J. O. Maggioni, current 
president, made fishing and sea- 
food resources his main interest, 
but the scope of the Maggioni 


'Company has spread considerably 


since his day. 

From the small enterprise of L. 
P. Maggioni, started in 1870, the| 
business has now grown to the| 
point where the firm operates 137 | 
vessels, a full complement of | 
dredging and pile-driving equip-| 


|/ ment, employs 2,500 people, works 


‘ll plants and 
Aug. 31.—Rallying | 
| the North American continent. 


| ro, 


even the! 


is known as the 
largest shipper of cove oysters on 


Progress of the business has ex- 
tended beyond seafood until now 
south Georgia farmers find it a 
ready market for their produce, 
as its canning facilities have been 
broadened to include sringless 
beans, tomatoes, okra, field peas, 
turnip greens, Irish potatoes, as- 
paragus and pork. 

Mr. Maggioni, the present pres- 
ident of the firm, and J. S. Cafie- 
who heads the canning divi-| 
sion, are well known and highly 
respected citizens of Savannah. 

Vv 


PARROT, AGED 138, DIES. 

LONDON, Aug. 31.—(4)— 
“Cocky,” oldest inhabitant of the 
London Zoo parrot house, died at 
the age of 138. 


| a ae 


| BILTMORE 


| BROOKHAVEN — “ 
/BUCKHEAD — 


re. of Tripoli” 
Payn 
| EMPIRE— 


| FULTON—' 


we use timber.” 

Mr. Reynolds’ timber reserves, 
according to authorities, are still 
full of lumber for years to come. 


v 
Bungling Bombardiers 


’ Wear Miniature Bombs) 

MIDLAND ARMY FLYING 
SCHOOL, Tex., Aug. 31.—(P)— 
If you meet a young man wearing 
a bomb around his neck at this 
bombardier college, don’t be sur-/ 
prised. He’s the “Dud of the Day,” | 
and the baby blue miniature bomb 
he wears is the bombadier cadet’s 
equivalent of sackcloth and ashes, 
presented to the cadet guilty of the 
day’s outstanding bombing bun- 
gle. 

Each “Dud of. the Day” wears 
his decoration 24 hours, then 


v 
Dobbin in Comeback 
At Many Army Camps 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.— 


a result of the rubber’ shortage 
took a new spurt recently with 
the announcement by the War De- 
partment that it is replacing more 
than 1,500 administrative motor 
vehicles with animal-drawn. ve- 
hicles at Army posts, camps and 
stations throughout the country. 


— + 
“Herd up” that used stove, heat- 
and 
“corral” cash by advertising them 
in the Want Ads of The Consti- 
tution. 


To Amuse Us Today 


Downtown Theaters 


CAPITOL—‘"Pardon My Sarong,”’ with 
Abbott and Costello, Virginia Bruce, 


etc., at 12:01, 1:56, 3:51, 5:46, 7:41 and 
9:36. 


FOX—“Eagle Squadron,” with Robert 
Stack, Diana Barrymore, etc., at 1:00, 
3:08, 5:1 ; and 9:32 Cartoon, 
“Play Baseball.” 


LOEW'S GRAND—“Somewhere I'll Find 
You,” with Clark Gable and Lana 
Turner, etc., at 11:00, 1:14, 3:28, 5:42, 
7:56 and 10:00. News and shorts. 

RIALTO — “Pacific Rendezvous,” caer 
Lee Bowman, Jean Rogers, etc., 
11:00, 1:09, 3:18, 5:27, 7:36 and 5:45. 
News and short subjects. 

Pied Piper,” 
McDowell, Ann nee: 

of onl -si. 3343, 3:41, 3:43, 41 
and 9:41. News and short subjects. 

RHODES—"“Mrs. Miniver.”” with Greer 
Garson and Walter Pidgeon, at 2:00, 
—y on on 9:30. Shorts, “Bowling Al- 


caMEo— ‘Silver Bullets” and “Let’s Get 
gh.’ 
CENTER.’ ‘Yokel Boy,” and “Mister V.” 


with Monty 
Wooley, 
ter, etc., 


es 


Night Spots 


ANSLEY HOTEL—Rainbow Roof—Baron 
——— and his famous Stardust Mel- 

odies orchestra. 

HENRY GRADY—Paradise Room—Eddie 
Camden and his orchestra. Three 
shows nightly from 7:30 until mid- 
night, featuring Rex Owen, mimic, 
and his phonograph. 

C — Embassy 
playing nightly on the terrace. 


Boys 


Neighborhood Theaters 


ALPHA — “Westbound Stage,” and 
“Freckles Comes Home.’ 
—— Scars,”’ with Regis 


mey. 
AVONDALE—' ‘Larceny, Inc.,” and “Pri- 
vate Nurse. 
BANKHEAD—‘"Harvard Here I Come,” 
with Maxie Rosenbloom. 
Escape From 
with Leo Carrillo. 
“Close Call for 
Queen,” with William Gargan. 
COLLEGE PARK—"Courtship of 
7 with Mickey Rooney, 
Little Foxes,” 


Hong 
ong,”’ 
Ellery 


Andy 
with 


——— 


DEKALB “Saboteur,” with Priscilla 


Lane. 
EAST POINT—‘“Son of the  Islands,”’ 
with Betty Grable. 
with John 
‘Miss Polly,.”” and “Body Dis- 
EUCL LID —" ‘Tortilla Flat,’ 
Trac 


FAIRFAX—"My Gas Sal,” with Rita Hay- 


with Spencer 


worth. 
FAIRVIEW—"“Juke Box Jenny,” with 
Harriet Hilliard. 
‘The Fleet's In,” 
thy Lamour. 
GARDEN HILLS—"Swing It 
with Ken Murray. 


GROVE— en From Alaska,” 
Pa 
" and “‘Mur- 


with Doro- 


Soldier,”’ 
with Jean 


rke 
HILAN—’ ‘Cadets on Parade, 
der in the Big House.’ 
KIRK WOOD — “Larceny, Inc.,”” 
“Sweethearts of Campus.” 
LITTLE 5 POINTS—‘The Little 
with Bette Davis. 
PALACE—"Two Yanks in Trinidad,” and 
“The Male Animal.’ 
PEACHTREE —~ ‘‘What'’s Cookin’,” with 
Andrews Sisters. 
PLAZA “Ship Ahoy,” 


Powell. 

PONCE DB LEON—“Adventures of Mar- 
- Eden,’ and “Marry Boss’ Daugh- 

RUSSELL—’ ‘Call a Messenger” with Dead 
End Kids. 

a Anal Gallant Sons,” with Jackie 
Coo 

TECHW —‘*Miss Annie Rooney,” with 
Shirley Temple. 

TEMPLE—‘“Man At Large,”’ with Marjorie 
Weaver. 


and 


Foxes,” 


with Eleanor 


Colored Theaters 


anne ens ' with Olsen and John- 


id “Perils of Nyo 

“Wild Bill Hickock” 

; of Nyoka.” 
HARLEM—“Texas” “Perils 


“Per- 


Ny- | 


and 


and of 


OKa : 
LINCOLN—" and “Billy the 
Kid in Santa Fe 
ROYAL — ‘““The Great 

Charlie Chaplin 
| STRAND “Pals 


“Green Archet 


Hard Guy’ ’ 


Dictator," with | 


of the Pecos” and | 


Swiss Improve Railways | 


With Electric Power 


Completion of electrification is 
among the projects included in a 
10-year Swiss program for 
road improvements, it is 


ralte 
an- 


‘nounced by the board of federal 
|'railways 
| Double-tracking, 


Bern, Switzerland. 
elimination of 
many grade crossings and enlarge 
ment of some stations also are in. 
cluded in the $176,320,000 program 
which has just been 
after exhaustive studies 


in 


by the 


board. 


formulated | 


Air-Conditioned 
Greer Garson @ Walton Pidgeon 


! MRS. MINIVER 


PLAYING TONIGHT AT 8:30 


“THE DRUNKARD” 


BARN THEATRE, 849 CLIFTON RD. 
NEAR PONCE DE LEON—ADM. 30c 


PLAZA ritOW a 
“SHIP AHOY’’ 


With Eleanor Powell & Red Skelton 


TODAY 
“THE SABOTEUR”’ 


With 


——- - -————-- - — _- 


Priscilla Lane and Robert Cumming 
NOW 


RIALTO. PLAYING 


“PACIFIC RENDEZVOUS” 


LEE JEAN 
BOWMAN ROGERS 


Out of a shipment of 14 bales of 
cotton shipped to Liverpool in 
1784, eight were seized as being 
improperly entered on the ground 
that such a great quantity of cot- 
ton could not have been produced 
‘in the United States. 


— 


WAR BONDS WHILE YOU WAIT 


THIS THEATRE 1S NOW AN 
| _ OFFICIAL tssuIne AGENCY | 


bel LOEW'S Week 
-TUBNER 


“SOMEWHERE 


URSoAS 


Lit Pareice 
PaTeicia Gant 


‘EAGLE SQUADRON’ 


With 
tel © NA ee DIANA BARRYMORE 
LUS—GOOFY CARTOON 


STARTING FRIDAY 


BING CROSBY 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


The EMBASSY BOYS 


Playing Nightly 
* 


on the 


TERRACE 


No Cover Charge 


FRED ASTAIRE 
“HOLIDAY INN’’ 


“THE PIED PIPER” 


WITH 


MONTY WOOLLEY 
ANN BAATER 


STARTS FRIDAY 


“INVISIBLE AGENT’’ 


mara HELD 


ray PITOL OVER! 


ABBOTT and COSTELLO 
IN 


“PARDON MY SARONG” 


RIALTO 


STARTS 
THURSDAY 
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THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. 


is the South's largest organization specializing in 


BOOKBINDING 


jor = 
INDIVIDUALS, INSTITUTIONS and LIBRARIES 


xkek«ek 


We invite your inquiries concerning 


REBINDING.... 


Family Bibles Pulpit Bibles Hymnals Books 
Records Ledgers Law Books Textbooks 


BINDING. .... 


> MAGAZINES. Such as LIFE, TIME, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 
: READER'S DIGEST, FORTUNE, and 


Newspapers Pomphlets Manuscripts Letters Abstracts Technical.& Trade Journals 


Government Publications Edition Bindings Plastic Bindings 


oor 00 0 0 amor S00 
i PRESERVE YOUR COPY OF THIS HISTORICAL EDITION 


be irreplaceable and are destined to become more valuable through the years 
a because of its historical contents, we urge you to let us bind your copy which 
——— will preserve it for many years to come. Our cést for this service is most reasonable. 


Inasmuch as copies of The Atlanta Constitution’s 75th Anniversary Edition will | 
I 
° 


C10 oi 6 0 0 a OS a ee N01 oa Oc 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. 


2399 PEACH TREE ROAD, N. E. ATLANTA, GEORGIA TELEPHONE CHEROKEE 2498 


BRANCH PLANTS % CLEVELAND % INDIANAPOLIS % WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Young Scientist 


Predicts‘Death’ 


ation’ Will Be Re- 
sponsible. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—(INS)— 

The mighty Milky Way system, 
consisting of 100,000,000,000 stars 
including the sun, will die “by re- 
laxation” in the year 9,997,000,- 
000.000 A. D.. according to an ex- 
Citing new astronomical theory re- 
vealed today. 
- Professor S. Chandrasekhar, as- 
trophysicist of the University of 
Chicago's Yerkes Observatory at 
Williams Bay, Wis., a young scien- 
tist from India who has won world 
recognition, has worked out the 
new theory and just published it 
under the title of “Principles of 
Stellar Dynamics.” 

The theory gives the basic laws 
of the development of the Stars, 
and thus relates the epic story f 


their “birth and growth,” and pre- | 
icts the death of the Milky Way. | 


through the British lines seeking | 


Span of Years. 

Our sun, with its solar family 
of planets, the earth, Mars, Venus 
and the rest, is an ordinary mem- 
her of this system which contains 
a hundred million other suns, and 
myriads of planets. 

If the span of one billion years 
were shortened into one year, then 
the Milky Way system is 
vears old now, the earth two years, 
the human race about two hours 
old. and the Christian era less than 
one minute long. 

Professor Chandrasekhar’s re- 
searches point back to some 3,000,- 
900.000 years ago, when the stars 
were just being formed. Before 
that all the cosmic nfaterial was 
packed together. This cosmic lump 
was so hot that its temperatures 
were 10 to 14 billion degrees or 
more, Fahrenheit scale. The ma- 
terial Was so compact that the size 
of a sugar cube weighed 500,000,- 
000 tons 

“Stars Developed.” 

fhus were the various atoms 
formed. and out of the atoms the 
stars were developed. The stars 


three | are Burmans, mostly Maugh tribes- 


In Newly Built Units 


Bui'ding units to accommodate 
from 3C to 1,000 unmarried work- 
ers will be constructed near Brit- 
ish war industries to relieve over- 
taxed transportation systems, plans 
announced in London disclose. 


.Standard construction plans will 


be used to conserve labor and 


‘materials and enable early com 


pletion of a large number of these 
units, it was stated. 


a 


Burme 


Hunger Among 


Jap Invaders 


Enemy Unable To Pro- 
vide Supplies; Rob 
Villages of Food. 


By DOUGLAS WILKIE. 


iE. S. B om b ers and are subject to change by the stations or networks without notice 
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r Workers Housed Women A SS 1 st 


Ford Turn Out 


eae 


‘Fair Sex To Comprise 25 


| 
. 


se Flee 


Per Cent of Em- 
ployment. 
By JOAN GARDNER. 


For North American Newspaper Alliance. 


DETROIT, Aug. 31.—In the new | 


Ford bomber plant near Detroit, 
which is gearing itself to produce 


bombers in greater quantities than | 


has ever been done anywhere be- 
fore, women are taking their place 
side by side with men, doing the 
job before them with no handicaps 
allowed. 

Already women have 
for this new responsibility. 


trained 
Like 


the men on the same job, they are | 


learning from Ford engineers how 


| 


to do the job better and faster. 
In the foreground is the school, 
where new employes will be 


ON THE BURMA FRONT, Aug. taught the methods of this plant. 
31.—(NANA) — (By Wireless)— | So far 19,000 have been trained. 


Thousands of refugees from the 
Burma hills are still . streaming 


from the British the food and Sse- 
curity the Japanese are unable to 
provide. 

I watched this pitiful procession 
crossing the frontier. Unlike pre- 
vious Indian 


refugees from Burma cities, these 


and old men. 


men from the Akyab area. They 
are nearly all women, children 
Most of their fight- 
ing men perished as victims of 
their own bloodlust to which they 


reverted atavistically during the 


breakdown of authority following 


the British withdrawals. 


About 10,000 bereaved, semi- 
starved survivors reached safety 
by wading through swamps, flood- 
ed rivers and quicksands. Another 
1,000 died of exhaustion and ex- 
posure and disease before reaching 


the first food dump laid down by 


the British along the route to In- 


have been whirling and rotating, | 


but all the time their original 
energy is being lost. The feverish 
activity of early life is giving way 
to “relaxation.” 

In the scientific sense, this “re- 
laxation” means that the stars of 


@ particular stellar group all be-| 


zin to move with the same speed. 
There is established a state of bal- 
ance. uniformity, in their motions. 
However, when this happens the 
stars begin to run out of the sys- 
em. The pull of the other stars 
annot keep a particular star in 
he system. 

A star must travel! 10,000,000,- 
190.000.000.000.000 miles before it 
s pulled out-of its path suffi- 
jently The Milky Way system 
relaxes” in a very long time. In 
long run the gravitational pull 
f the whole system upon each 
star causes the end of the system, 
which will occur in about 9,997 
‘illion vears from now, the scien- 
‘isis s theory indicates 

Vv 

Joseph Marie Jacquard, French 
weaver, invented a loom in 
ch revolutionized’ the 
industry 


ty 
> 
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weaving 
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It means “Frequent Bus In- 
spection.” It means that we know 
all the time what goes on in our 
Coaches. It means the closest 
kind of check on the mechanical 
condition of each Coach, and the 
kind of service the Driver is ren- 
dering the pi blic on his route. 


An impartial, outside organiza-— 


tion supplies men and women 
who ride ouf Coaches regularly. 
Even the Suburban Lines man- 
agement does not know who they 
are or what they look like. No- 
body in Suburban knows which 
Coaches they are riding until they 
send in their daily reports. 


We are proud that those reports 
so uniformly speak of courtesy 
and skillful driving on the 
of the men, cleanliness and on- 
time operation of the Coaches. We 
pay that outside agency to be 
tough and to report the facts. 
They would be no good to us if 
they glossed over poor service. 

Our private “F. B. J.” keeps all 
of us on our toes, and sustains the 
high level of . Suburban |. Lines 


Ing. 


along 


part | 


dia. 
Rice Dumps. 


Japanese supply problems are 


’ 
! 
| 
} 


‘of 


When working at capacity, be- 
tween 80,000 and 100,000 people 
will be employed, 

40,000 Parts. 


A modern bomber is composed | 


more than 40,000 individual 


parts and requires 360,000 rivets. 


Among the operations that fit all | 
_these parts into the whole, women | 
today are working at these jobs: | 


and Anglo-Indian | riveting, torch and spot welding, 


| to 
women. 


so acute in the Akyab area that. 


they've emptied the surrounding 


villages of food. The British have | 
hastened to succor fugitives who | 


already have been punished heav- 
ily for their misdeeds. Rice dumps 
are arranged in 13-mile 
Cholera innoculations are given 
while, inside the Indian border, 
clean, airy camps have been built 
until the refugees wren be settled 
in new areas. a 

Japanese patrols‘penetrating the 
villages last month retreated in 
the face of a cold reception plus 
reports the British were approach- 
They have not returned. 
In the wild 
the Burma frontier where 
the traveler moves precariously 
by small river craft nosing mud- 
banks between dark jungle walls 
lives the only white woman for a 
hundred miles. She is 
Gladys.Cann, Birminghamite, who 
supervises one of the world’s lone- 
liest hospitals 


When the Japanese looked as if 
they were intending to push on 
to India last May, the hospital 
with its 90 beds, dispensary and 
leper colony was stranded in No 
Man's Land. White women 
throughout the district were evac- 
uated, Twenty-five native nurses 
also left, but Sister Cann stayed 
on. To her and Dr. 
liam Bottoms, from the South End, 
British prestige was not merely a 
matter of guns and troops, but of 


stages. | 


‘upon the individual. 


assembling, inspecting, upholster- 
ing, sewing, blueprint reading, 
machine operating, staffing the 
blueprint cribs,’ doing office work 
and fitting the plexi-glass_ into 
molds and shaping it. 


: 


| 
| 


(This syn- | 


thetic glass is used in the nose of 


the ship.) 


These are but a few of 


the | 


places where women have shown | 


unusual aptitudes. As stated by 
Roscoe Smith, director of 
plant: “The girls are doing a nice 
job. They show great interest in 
their jobs, and we have already 


the | 


proved to ourselves that they can | 


be used successfully. 
at least 25 per cent of the people 
be employed here will be 
They will work on the 
morning and afternoon shifts, but 


not on the swing shift after mid- 


| 


night. 
Mature Women Preferred. 


“They will work under fore- | 
he continued, “just as any | 
man does, and they will keep the | 
During | 
they will | 
work six hours and go to school | 


men,” 


same hours as the men. 
their training period, 


This schedule is required for 
three weeks, depending 


two, 
two or 


“We are not insistent that 


cially the woman with family re- 


: ‘sponsibilities. 
jungle tract here | 


bilizing 
‘around them.” 


Sister | 


conducted by the) 
Baptist mission for hill tribesmen. 


James Wil-| 


found the young girls very apt, 


but we also feel they need the sta- | 
maturity | 


influence of 

Previous ‘factory experience 
not required at the Willow Run 
plant. According to Mr. Smith, 
the engineers often find it easicr 
to train an inexperienced worker. 
Many of the women now employed 
in the plant have college  back- 
grounds. Some have been teach- 
ers and others white collar work- 
ers, though they are given no spe- 
cial consideration because of this 
training. Very helpful to the 
worker coming into the plant is 
a sound knowledge of mathe- 
matics. 

About $57.50 a Week. 

The rate of pay differs accord- 

ing to the job, but the average 


_rate for riveters and those on the 


keeping the faith with pain-racked | 
natives who had come from dis-. 


tant 
man’s medicine. 
Cured Own Malaria. 


villages to seek the white. 


assembly line is from $1.10 to $1.15 
an hour, with time and a half for 
Saturday mornings. This means 
about $57.50 a week. The com- 
pany uses the check-off? system 


‘and union dues are taken out of a 


When Dr. Bottoms was tempo- 


rarily called away, Sister Cann 
held the fort. 
remaining male nurses, cured her- 


She disciplined the | 


self of malarial fever and moved | 
at heavy machfnes where employ- 


her bed into the hospital when 


| bandits tried to burgle her private 
bungalow. 


She was undismayed 
by rumors of Japanese patrols ad- 
vancing along the adjacent valley. 

Now British guns and _ troops 
have returned. Sister Cann has 
occasional visits fro 
also from a tea planter four miles 
away who is the nearest white 


neighbor. 


“I’m too busy to be lonely,” she 
replied to the obvious question. 
“IT used to listen to the, radio, but 
the battery ran out long ago.” 

When we met the next morn. 
ing, the lepers were busy 
mulberry grove they've planted to 
provide silk for a weaving school. 
Sister Cann was already up in the 
dawn light taking lessons from a 
native teacher in another local dio- 
lect before touring her 
Rabbits which she breeds for the 


table to supplement the scanty lo-|like a 


ca) supplies of rice and vegetables 
scuttled across the lawn. 


plant. 


ment hazards are greatest. 


on 


patrol boats, | 


girl’s salary the same as is done 
for the men. 

Within the plant the girls are 
not put to work at points where 
lifting of any kind is required, or 


are given the lighter work and 
the job wear a 
denim slack and shirt, which is 
sold to them by the company at 
cost. 

There are modern locker rooms 
with showers where the girls can 
change clothes before leaving the 
Usually they bring their 


lunches with them and in the 


‘lunch period sit in little groups 
together—there is little inclination | 
\to mix with the men, even though 
the girls are in the minority. 


in ai 


struction 


Mass Production. 
While details about the con- 
°f today’s bombers are 


‘strict military secrets, the method 
|used in this plant to turn them out 
‘faster is the well-known story of 
ithe Ford system of mass produc- 


| 
| 


wards. | tion. 


Previously a bomber was built 
house, section upon sec- 
tion, metal strip- upon metal strip. 
The Ford engineers, seeking a way 


British prestige is holding up in| to speed the work and to adapt the 
many ways along the frayed, fret- construction to the assembly-line 
system, cut the plane.into sections. 
Now at this plant, each section is 


ful borders of the eastern empire. 


** : 
. 
ef 


) 


finished complete with fittings be- 
‘fore it goes to the final “mating” | 
|point, where each section is fitted 


| 


into place. It is this trick which 
makes possble the staggering goal 
of “a bomber an hour.” 


How much this new system 


Eventually, | 


the | 
girls we employ be young. In fact, | 
we like the mature woman, spe- | 


We have already 


a 
1S 


These programs are given in 


ATLANT 


A TIME 


WGST 920 


WSB 750 


WAGA 1480 WATL 1400 


5:45 Silent 


Dixie Farm Hou 


r Sitent Silent 


6:00 Sundial 

710 CONSTITUTION 
115 Sunmal 

:30 Sundial 

45 Sunshine Boys 


Dixie Farm Hou 
Dixie Farm Hou 


Dixie Farm Hour 
Barnyd. Jamboree 
Merry-Go-Round 


News; M’'ning Man 
Morning Man 
Morning Man 
Morning Man 
Morning Man 


News; Farm 
Farm Facts 
Farm Facts 
Yawn Patrol 
Yawn Patrol! 


r 
r 


:00 News 

715 Sundial 

730 Sundial 

45. News; Sundial 


Merry-Go-Round 
Merry-Go-Round 
Merry-Go-Round 


News 


News; M'ning Man 
Morning Man 
Salute 

Salute 


Smithgall Edits 

Charlie Smithgall 
Charlie Smithgall 
Charlie Smithgall 


00 News of World (C) 
:10 News of World (C) 
15 Burns Varieties 

:30 News; Sundial 

'45 Sparkling Melodies 


Merry-Go-Round 
Merry-Go-Round 
Merry-Go-Round 


Penelope Penn 
On the Air 


News; M'ning Man 
Morning Man 
Morning Man 
Morning Man 
Morning Man 


Beatty News (6) 
Beatty News (8B) 
Chartie Smithgall 
News; Rhythms 
Breakfast Table 


:00 Just Home Folks 
15 Number, Please 
30 No. Please; News 
45 Guiding Light 


News; Show— 
WithoutName 

Enid Day 

Happy Jack (N) 


News; Interlude 
Monroe's Orch. 
Rev. Wade 
Rev. Wade 


Breakfast Ciub (B) 
Breakfast Club (B) 
Breakfast Club (B) 
Breakfast Club (B) 


(N) 


100 Lonely Women 

715 Light of World 

:30 Modern Musicale 
45 Fietcher Wiley (C) 


Bess Johnron (N) 
Bachelor Child (N) 


News 
Country Church 


News; Interiude 
Penny Wise (M) 
Choir Loft (M) 

Cheer Gang (M) 


Talk of Town 
Bible Class 
Bible Class 
Bible Class 


:00 Mary Lee Taylor (C) 
715 News; Melodies 

:30 Bright Horizon «<C) 
45 Aunt Jenny (C) 


Road of Life (N) 
Vic and Sade (N) 


Against Storm ( 
Banquet 


News 

Australia News (M) 
Morning Melodies 
Morning Melodies 


Radio Neighbor 
Radio Neighbor 
Ray Sinatra 
Swing Session 


N) 


AFTERNOON, 


WGST 920 


WSB 750 


WAGA 1480 WATL 1400 


00 Kate Smith (C) 

15 Big Sister (C) 

:30 Linda's First Love 
:45 Our Gal Sunday (C) 


News 


Midday Melodies 


Farm Home Hr. 
Farm Home Hr. 


Boake Carter (M) 
Hay ReadsBible(M) 
Okay Boys 
Kentuckians 


Church of Christ 
News 

(N) Music Moods 
(N) Music Moods 


700 Life Beautiful (C) 
115 Woman in White (C) 
:30 Vic and Sade (C) 

45 The Goldbergs (C) 


For Ellie Arnall 
For Gene Talma 
Farm News 

Vandercook (N) 


News; Interlude 
Ili Find Way (M) 
Date With Don (M) 
Cameron at Organ 


Baukage News (8) 
dge Ed McHugh (B) 

Ship Fields 

Army Band (B) 


700 Young Dr. Malone (C) 
"15 Joyce Jordan (C) 

:30 Love and Learn (C) 
‘45 S. America Salute 


Georgia Jubilee 
Georgia Jubilee 
Star Parade 
News; Music 


bearic Foster (M) 
Meade Chiid'n (M) 
Kate Smith 
Star Parade 


Army Batd (8B) 
Ted Malone (B) 
News Roundup (B) 
Studio Program 


3:00 Jack Berch, Songs 
:15 CONSTITUTION 


:30 Keyboard Concerts (C) Pepper Young (N) 
45 Keyboard Concerts (C) Right Happiness(N) Star Parade 


Mary Meriin 
Ma Perkins (N) 


News; Swing 
Swing Session 


PrescotPresents(B) 
PrescotPresents(B) 
Men of Sea (B) Swing Session 


Swing Session 


00 News (C) 

:15 Kearn's Or. (C) 
30 Living Art (C) 
:45 Singin’ Sam 


Backstage Wife 


Stella Dalias (N) 


Lorenzo Jones ( 


Widder Brown (N) 


News; Interlude 
Baseball R’'up (M) 
Victory Quartet 
Louis Armstrong 


(N) Club Matinee (B) 
Club Matinee (B) 
Ciub Matinee (6B) 
Ciub Matinee (B) 


5) 


700 News; West 
:15 LeFevre Trio 
:30 Talmadge Club 
45 Ben Bernie (B) 


Girl Marries (N) 
Portia Faces (N) 


Three Suns 
League of Voter 


President Cor. (M) 
Gertrude Nersen 
Tea Time Tunes 
Charlie Cook 


Shades of Biue 
Hop Harrigan (8B) 
Progressive Hour 
7 Scores; News 


EVENING. 


WGST 920 


WSB 750 


WAGA 1480 WATL 1400 


00 Frazier Hunt 
:15 Dorothy Kiigalien (C) 
:30 Gene Gunby 
:45 The World Today (C) 


Prayer; Army 
News 
Emma Otero (N 


Sports News (N) 


6 O'Clock Club News; Mus'c 
6 O'Clock Club 
) Hirth Trio (B) 


Memory Time 


Dance Music 
London, Cairo (M) 
Baker Boys 


:00 Amos and Andy (C) 
:15 Glenn Miller (C) 
:30 Melody Hour (C) 
:45 Melody Hour (C) 


Fred Waring (N 
Europe News 


Neighborhood (N) 


Ellie Arnall 


Fulton Lewis (M) 

JohnsonFamily(M) 
Confidentially (M) 
interlude 


) Easy Aces (8 
Mr. Keene (B) 
Music Moments 
Music Moments 


100 Missing Heirs (C) 
{30 Hobby Lobby (C) 


Jonnny Pres (N) 
Treasure Chest (N) 


America Music (M) 
Federal Ace (M) 


News; Lum, Abner 
Sing for Dough (B) 


:00 Riggs, Betty Lou (C) 
:30 CheersFromCamps(C) 


Battie Sexes (N) 
Meredith Wilson(N)Crackers-Peis 


News; Neigh'hood 
Murder Clinic (M) 


Jury Trials (B) 


10:00 CheersFromCamps(C) 
158 CheersFromCamps(C) 
30 J. E. B. Stewart 
45 Business With Hitler 


Date With Judy 
Date With Judy 


Tommy Dorsey (N) Crackers. 
Tommy Dorsey (N) Crackers 


News 
Battie Stations 


Pels 
Pels 
Peis 
Pels 


(N)Crackers- 
(N)Crackers- 
Hawaiians 

Ray Kinney (M) 


00 CONSTITUTION 
‘16 Bobby Byrne's Or. (C) 
‘30 Gene Krupa (C) 


News; SchoolmasterCrackers.- 
Story Dramas (N) 


Southern Ser. 


News 
Benny Strong 


Pals 
Crackers-Pels 


Dance Mueaic (8B) Dance Musate 


00 Sign Off 


News: Hollow (N) 


Sian Off Sign Off 


British Scrap 
Drive Reaches 
New Intensity 


‘News That U. S. Needs 
All Its Metal Brings 
About Move. 


LONDON, Aug. 31.—(By Cable) 
The hunt for scrap metal in Brit- 


' 


They | 


' 


tensity. 
Since 


Lord Beaverbrook 


loose fitting ain has reached a new peak of in- 


re- 


turned to England with the news 


that America would 


need all 


its 


scrap for its own war plants, offi- 
cials of central and local govern- 


ments have been 
country for every bit 


combing 


the 
of old iron 


and steel that could be found. 


Salvage from 


h 


blitzed buildings 
as been carried out at high pres- 


‘sure since raids on Britain started, | 
iwith still greater efforts since the. 
|turn of the year in order to fulfill 


tons¢of scrap weekly. 


‘the demand for an extra 40,000 


Attics Searched. 


The goverament 


in 
'drivé has concentrated on geiting | 


its latest 


_people to rummage in attics, cel- | 
lars, garages, garden sheds, back 


‘any stray bits of metal. 


yards, 


farm yards and barns tor 


It is be- 


lieved that a half million tons of’) 


scrap 


; 


means is illustrated by the intri-| 
cate tubing and wiring that must | 


go into the interior of the plane. 
Formerly the hull was built and 
then the interior fittings were put 
into place. Under the Ford plan, 
the fittings are put into place 
when the interior parts are still 
exposed, thus making unnecessary 
the difficulties of working inside 
the quarters of the ship. 

- 


WOULD SAVE POCKETS. 

LONDON, Aug. 31.—(4)—Amer- 
icans whose pockets sag and wear 
out under the weight of these huge 
English pennies—about as big .as 
a United States half dollar—were 
glad to hear about this one. 


' 
| 
| 
| 


' 


| 


| 


A member of Commons has ask- | 


ed the chancellor of the exchequer 
to consider a proposal to “transfer 
a large tonnage of copper from the 
existing coinage to munitions” by 
issuing a new penny one-tenth 
the size of the present one. 


i 


can be found 
360,000 farms, and an 
amount in the 


Anybody 
than three 
must declare it. 


that 


in Britain’s 


inestimable 


millions of homes 
‘in big and little cities. 

possesses 
tons of scrap 
If the owners are 


more 
metal 


unwilling to sell at, prices fixed by 


the government, 


their stocks 
be requisitioned. Owners of less 


ean 


than three tons—such oddments as 
old fenders, saucepans, cauldrons, 
bicycles, tools and even swords 
and claymores—are invited to de- 
liver them and have responded 
enthusiastically to the appeal. 

Municipalities have handed over 
almost 100 per cent of the trophies 
of the last war in the shape of 
guns and other relics. Many 
churches have sacrificed their 
graveyard railings. 

The Ministry of Works has sent 
out teams of men and women who 
ransack one region after another 
for scrap. A fleet of trucks is at- 
tached to each team to carry olf 
the metal as soon as it is found, 
since experience has taught the 
collectors that the owners do not 
like to see the scrap hanging 
around after they have decided to 
give it up. With each team there 
is a loud-speaker van with a 
woman speaker who addresses 
gatherings in marketplaces and 
clubs. 

Boys have done an especially 
good job in this chase after scrap. 
In one village they collected a 
mile-long string of old keys. The 
keys were strung along a street 
and——since rubber, too, is needed 
—a line of hot water bottles kept 
the keys company. 
——— 


It’s Hat Tilt That Costs, 


Women Are Informed 

It is the design and tilt of the 
brim that determines the value of 
a woman's hat, asserts the price 
regulation committee in London, 
in explanation of its difficulties in 
deciding arbitrary maximum 
prices. The committee contem 
plates fixing the prices. of al! 
women’s and children’s hats be- 
cause of soaring charges. A 
which before the war cost about 
a dollar now often demands $8. 
In the West End individual mod- 
els sell for $50 or $55. 


eee mee ae ee 


DID YOU HAVE ANY 
TROUBLE ON YOUR 
FIRST DAY, HORACE ? 


7] 


NO,IT WAS EASY! | GAVE ‘EM 
ALL THE SAME ANSWER- 


HURRY HOME 
“Ameri 


Hour’ 
on WGST-CBS 


( eveRY a 


TUESDAY 
7:30 
P.M. 


AND LISTEN TO 
can Melody 


INFORMATION DESK 


770. 


“AMERICAN MELODY HOUR” is presented 
for your pleasure by BAYER ASPIRIN. 
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TUESDAY'S LOCAL PROGRAMS Argentitte Ban 


Is Retained on 


-Metal Exports 


Rumors of Shipments to 
Sweden With British 
Nod Denied. 


By LUIS CLAYDEN. 


} 


chief mining country 
America, produces two-thirds of | 
continental output of. 
laid 
friendship which was 


flag recently put into the River 
Plate with a full cargo of Chilean 
nitrate:.for transshipment to 


Lisbon. 
of a number of nitrate cargoes 
dsetined for Portugal, from which 
country it can be shipped over- 
land to any place in Europe, in 


Chile, in addition to being the 


the entire 
minerals and metals, and the ni- 


|trate deposits are still her great- 


For North American Newspaper Alliance. | 


BUENOS AIRES—(By 
Mail)—Rumors have been current 


Alr | 


in the United States to effect that! 


the British consulate has been 
granting navicerts to ships carry- 
ing steel plates from Buenos Aires 
to Sweden. There is not the slight- 
est undation for these 


rumors. | 


For some years Argentina has pro- | 
hibited the export of metal of any 


kind or class. 

Before the war, 
powerful syndicates 
foreign interests attempted to ob- 


a number of 


tain permission to export some _of| 


the thousands of tons of old rails 


'Argentine authorities 


of which all the railways in the 
country have a plentiful supply 
lying idle. In not one single in- 
stance was permission granted. 
As an indication of how strict 
is the control exercised by the 
over local 
sypplies of iron and steel, it will 


representing | 


Sweden, stored 
‘the Argentine. 


| 
' 
' 


‘suffice to state that if a ship of| 
‘foreign registry is repaired in the 


all 


| 
| 


| franc note. 


Argentine it must, according 


'—~<Olls. 


to. 


law, deposit the equivalent of the) 


cost of the iron and 
used. This deposit must be mace 
to the Central bank. In order to 
obtain the refund of the deposit 
the owners or agents must return 
the unused iron or steel. In- 
cidentally, the British admiralty 
has tried to overcome this ob- 
stacle, without any success. 
Export From Sweden. 

It is known that Sweden has ex- 
ported to Montevideo, Uruguay, 
large quantities of stecl sheets of 
the type used for safety 
blade manufacturing. 

An indication of Swedish-Ar- 
gentine relations may. be gathered 


steel to be 


sources of mineral wealth. 
Since the reorganization of the 
industry in 1934 the Nitrate & 
Iodine Sales Corporation (U. S. 
capital) has a monopoly of all ni- 
trate sales. The corporation pays 
the Chilean government 25 per 
of its profits. 

Cargoes of Cereals. 


Swedish ships are leaving Ar- 
gentine ports at the rate of from 
two to four sailings a month, car- 
rying full cargoes of cereals with 
both British and German navi- 
certs. 

It is known that there are 8,000 
tons of tallow, purchased by 
in warehouses in 

This tallow has 
been in storage for some time, it 
has been impossible to obtain a 


est 


British navicert for its transpor-_| 


tation to Sweden. 


The Argentine oil industry 


Oil made from linseed is 
produced in ever-increasing quan- 
tities. An idea of the importance 
of this to local economy may be 
gathered when it is stated that 
1,000 tons of oil can be made 
from 5,000 tons of linseed. It is 
only recently that the Argentine 
has begun to produce linseed oil. 

An American firm in Argentina 
completing arrangements for 
construction of two large 


is 
the 


| Storage tanks for linseed oil. Nine- 
_ty-nine per cent of all linseed oil 


razor 


from the fact that a German sub-'| 


marine recently stopped a Swed- 
ish vessel in the south Atlantic. 
The commander of the submarine 
sent two officers to check the car- 
go’ of the Swedish vessel, and to 
ascertain if any of it was for Bra- 
zil. After inspecting the vessel, 
the submarine’s officers exchang- 
ed French brandy for Scotch 
whisky, 
whisky with a new 

It is learned from 
source that British navicerts have 
been granted for the export of 
large quantities of sugar to Switz- 
erland, said to be over 9,000 tons, 
which is regarded as being in ex- 
cess of current Swiss require- 
ments. Last year’s (1941) sugar 
production in the province of Tu- 


'cuman (Argentina) was some 13.- 


000 tons in excess of the previous 


year’s production. 


hat | 


All for United States. 


At present some 5,000 
yerba mate are 
shipping space. The entire quan- 
titv destined for the United 
States, where it is to be used ex- 
perimentally for industrial pur- 
poses. The first 700 tons will be 
loaded within the néxt few days. 

A vessel flying the Peruvian 


x 


tons of 
stored awaiting 


1s 


and paid for additional | 
thousand- 


a reliable 


manufactured in the Argentine is 

eventually shipped to the United 

States. 
ees epi i choain ‘ 


The art of weaving is of such 
great antiquity that its beginnings 
cannot be traced. 


a | 
Portuguese vessel for shipment to. 
It was alleged to be one’ 


'Godspeed. 
in South | 


is | 
progressing by leaps and bounds, | 
particularly in the case of edible | 


The South's Standard Newspaper 


Mayor of Derry 
Lauds AEF Men 


Mayor F. J. Simmons, of Dere 
ry, Northern Ireland, near which 
American soldiers were stationed 


until tl Oj ‘ell 
‘this case thought to be Germany. | il recently, voiced the farewel 


of the -citizens in bidding them 
Most of the men came 
from the middle west, many of 
them proud to-tell of Irish ances- 
try. The mayor said they had 
the foundation of a firm 
a happy 
pointer to the even greater re- 
lationship which it was hoped 
would prevail between the two 
great democracies in the years to 
come. By their free and easy 
manners, he said, they had speed- 
ily won a warm place in Ulster 
affections and on all occasions 
possible had eagerly aided worthy 
causes. He especially cited their 
full cooperation during Derrys 
“Warship Week.” 


Vote For and Elect 
CLARENCE 
DUNCAN 


(Chastain Vacancy) 
County Commissioner 
He is 


pledged to a 
program — 
of Sound 
Economy 
in your 
County 
Government 
When elected 
he will be 
free to vote 


his own con- 
victions. 


Hear Clarence Duncan 
on WATL 
at 12:45 Today 


(This ad paid for by friends) 


TUNE IN TONIGHT--HEAR 


Mrs. Stewart Colley 


Prominent Clubwoman, of Grantville, Ga., 
Who Wall Be Introduced by 


MRS. J. W. 


OGLESBY 


Of the American Legion Auxiliary, Quitman, Ga. 


raDiOo W/SB station 


7:45 to 8:00 


These Outstanding Geohsia Women 
Will Speak in Behalf of the Candidacy of 


ELLIS ARNALL 


“GEORGIA’S NEXT GOVERNOR” 


(Political Adv.—Paid for by Friends of Ellis Arnal!) 


Mark Smith 


Superintendent Macon City Schools, 


Georgia Educational Association 


He will speak on the 


TALMADGE 


Record in Office on the 


ISSUES 


The Honorable 


Former President 


of the campaign 
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LATE AT NIGHT. AND 
“THEY WOULD TALK-- 
IN "THE MORNING 


\_ HE WOULD BE i O 


WHAT'D NOU DO? STOP TO SHOOT A 
GAME OF POOL ON THE WAY OuUT 
HERE ? LT PULLED THAT ALARM 
NEARLY FIVE MINUTES AGO' WHAT 
DO 1 PAY TAXES FOR? I'LL GET 
YOu FIRED FOR THIS. 


ON FIRE. OH,BOY! THAT WAS 
DIFFERENT! 


Thawx > 
CAPT. TOM MAGNER, 
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‘ | * DOT WEAR SUCH THINGS 
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TH F FLAPS AND Tks ‘PLEASE TRY TO iF WHAT YOU SAY T THIS INSTANT 
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WHAT KIND OF THERE IS NOT W | WHEN YOU ARE AH-WE MAKE IT OUR 
SHANOONIGAN 16 MUCH TIME! WE }¥ BROUGHT | , WELL ESTABLISHED | BUSINESS TO KEEP IN 
THIS 2—A STRANGE ) WILL SPEAK - ;\ THE MONEY! WITH THE CHINESE coe J TOUCH WITH OUR 
WOMAN COMES ENGLISH ! ! GENERAL... YOU WILL FRIENDS! I MUST 
BARGING INTO MY | EMPLOYIT FOR THE } HURRY —T MIGHT 
ROOM IN A CHINESE —< USUAL BRIBES AND BE CAUGHT HERE! 
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Indian Manganese ‘Bugs’ Baer Says: 


. ci. 2 
For United States We: | just read that Colorado can supply 


America’s war industries depend ee : a America with coal tor 700 veoars. Mayor lL a- 
upon india for manganese for| Bie Guardia still inists there will be no hot water 
making steel, mica in the electrical 39 . - in the Bronx. 
industry, jute and burlap. India’s | 


exports to the United States are! iis ! am a bit psychic and can feel a bath 
now aimost 100 per cent greater 5 Ay. oe coming on for months in advance. Man wants : , wf 


ike average tor the years ea. but little here below, but he doesn’t want it : ) wi "x 9a 
Official ties between India and below the freezing point. en 


. i Ban Z, lee \Gio 
the United States have been| © _ 1hq NOU SAY THERES iT MUST BE FROM \ ' 
strengthened. The two countries | ; * ip Mayor LaGuardia’s threat means there A TELEGRAM AT A UNCLE BIM, FOLKS -I ~ ~ 
have agreed to an exchange of BF Su, will be a black bourse on steam this winter. HEADQUARTERS WIRED HIM FOR FUNDS R- Sy2 
eepresentatives, and Sir Girje| Rag Furtive miscreant$will be carrying it around in i ecndnnd, GEA TENS AFTERNOON = 

Shankar Bajpai, a former member om * b ae a Ee HAM BACK IN A FLASH 

of thhe viceroy’s executive coun-| ~— PUPS! DOGS. eh BREZ ~—- WITH THE CASH! 

cil, arrived in November, 1941, as 7; ‘ Zz 


India’s first diplomatic represen- ay , 
iii. th any country. An Indian | don’t like to sign those long contracts but if Colorado 


government trade commissioner,| ©@9 supply coal for 700 years | will give them the same 


Sirdar H. S. Malik, had been ap-| fair trial 36 states gave prohibition. 
pointed in 1938, with headquar- 
ters in New York: and in August, 
1941, Sir Shanmukhan Chetty ar- | 


rived as head of a newly created 
Indian purchasing commission, &- 
To aid in the defense of India () WI 
and to assist in the distribution of | | 
. 


.> an 


Re 


@Vzeo Mis 


war materials to the United Na- 


einen 


tions in the Far East, an American | 

technical mission was sent to I GETriTHS ~ | ZY ||...1T STUNTS VIOLENTLY INA . 

India in March, 1942, headed by iS A fADIO-CONT ROLLED ‘ Ow HURL OFF THE IDEA OF FUN! 
Henry F. Grady. A new assembly ROCKET- PROPELLED ad 4): TOMO Ww! AND JU THIN 
Plant has recently been built in FLYING MACHINE, OP fy : ay IT'S PRES": 
India by the United States, from | eetteades <3. FASHIONED TO LOOK £ py , = 

which Army automobiles are sup- | pee ; LIKE MYSELF: 

plied to Russia. Several impor- | 
tant recommendations of the! 
Grady commission have already | 
been implemented. 
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be ) BCOMPIFY | energy, nerve strain, in- 3 29 To help build them strong 
TERMS / TABLETS es creased physical stamina, ,S and sturdy. A healthful Cc 
: —e 14 and to tone the entire food value for babies— 
like the President. If I've AS LOW AS ’ ae | System. Bottle of 84, and a savings for wise 
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run the house, I want ®v- 


Limit, 1 Bottle to a Customer DRUG STORES Limit, 2 Cans to a Customer 
uw 47 
lacy the lost 


else to co-operate by 


like I say.” | | 
| be WEEKLY 
JUST NUTS - , | 
AS ZEELA TOPPLED SLIM TO Sa SS 4 AT THE SAME 


ee A Baer Poor marks are often the result of poor vision. Be sure - _ | THE GROUND, SHE LOCKED r fg a ee INSTANT HE DIVED INTO 
TICKET, Here! and have Dr. Launey Burroughs, Reg. Optometrist, ex- [f* -] HIS THROAT IN A DEATH GRIP, | , _ wm 6s THE ~BUSHES. OUT OF 
3 — SIGHT OF HIS 


WHERE amine your children’s eyes before they return to school + " R toe /|/} ——ii . my. a / ENEMIES. 
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and be everlastingly grateful for it. Only an expert ex- a ae 5 “ ~SA. 
amination can reveal their true condition. Don’t delay, {} a 
please. Come in as soon as possible. 


SCHNEER’S 
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Home of Bonded Perfect Diamonds : ‘ . TARZAN SHOUTED “WO, ZFELAS Vine , | CRY THEY HAD HEARD. WHEN THEY 
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Page Twelve B : 
World War Il 


Enters Into 


selves until final victory is | stepped 
achieved. | peaks. Submarine attacks are still 
In the Axis-occupied lands, mil- | oe prompt Ble ti of 
lions of enslaved patriots are ready jac we tea tiated ~ Petagea 
~ gy the battle for deliverance | +. United States Navy tegen 
rom tyranny. Their underground | ; pr, tr 
organizations have systematically mts Mtn — rn prrmaaitin 
hampered German war production | : S noe yma 


“Pesiet . It is more than a year and a half 
and communi o|. : ; * 
unications by wide-| ince Adolf Hitler made his vain- 


“— u to 1. ecedented 
Belgium, p inpreceden 

days. 
France, May 10-June 22, 43 


days. 


war world. It is to spearhead ef-| 
forts to organize universal peace) 


| 
‘ R 0 on c School ier: lines intended to profit by) 
Cs ? ‘ In Dixie Service the disastrous mistakes of the ill-| 


May 10-28, 18 


fated League of Nations. 
Around the principles of free- 
dom and justice among nations set| 


F O r 68 Years forth in the Atlantic Charter, all 
| lila ideibiaeienistatiition 


1941, 

(x) Yugoslavia, 
14 days. 

Greece, April 5-27, 22 days. 

Russia, June 21—(Still con- 


April 4-18, 


of the 28 countries comprising the| 
| United Nations have rallied in a| 
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90 Per Cent of Popula- 
tion of Globe Engulf- 
ed, INS Official Says. 


By SEYMOUR BERKSON. 
Managing Editor. International News 
Service. 


World War I 
fourth year this 
nations and 90 per 


rages into 
week—with 38 
cent of the 


world’s population engulfed in the | 


deadliest conflict in history. 
Three years ago today the war 


was born. Hitler 


its | 


unleashed his | 


first blitzkrieg offensive with the | 


surprise invasion of 
2-30 a. m. on September 1, 1939. 

Since that fatal hour, the con- 
flict has spread around the globe 
like wildfire, until today 


Poland at} 


it is | 


truly a total war of hemispheres | 


—on land. at sea. and in the air. 

Mbre than eight months have 
passed since Japan’s treacherous 
“stab in the back” attack on 
Pearl Harbor brought the United 
States into the war as an active 
participant. 

Offensive Action. 

Only in the last few weeks, 
however, have American forces 
been able to swing from defen- 
sive to offensive action, begin- 
ning with the spectacular inva- 


sion attack on the Japanese-held | 


Solomon islands, an 
stepping-stone to Tokyo; and such 
joint Commando raids as the re- 
cent attack on Dieppe in 
held France. 

Previously, we had 
some magnificent defensive vic- 
tories. such as the Coral sea and 
Midway island triumphs over 
Japanese naval and air forces, 


important | 


Nazi- | 


scored 


which substantially reduced the 


enemy's striking power. 


bombed Tokyo and other 


Jap- | once as , 
anese cities as a sample of what | unable to deliver a knockout blow | this time except to point out that 


Nippon may expect in still heav- | 


the days to 
distinguished 
other far- 


ier quantities in 
come. They had 
themselves, too, on 
flung fronts; in China, 
New Guinea, Australia, 
over the Mediterranean 
ever-increasing force over 
occupied western Europe. 


and 
Nazi- 


Burma, | 


Egypt, | ' : | 
in| in aggression grow dimmer and 


Pd 


lege has been making its contri-| 
'lantic Charter, by far the most im- 


Georgia 


| 


| 
| 


: | 


. | 
= | 


mee «sitions 


‘ ‘ia Progress of Shorter Col- 


lege Made Possible 
by Contributions. 


Founded in 1873, Shorter Col- 


bution to the educational life of 
and 


| 


of the south for 68) 


years. Its graduates have held po- | 


of 
different 


responsibility in 


fields of activity and 


structive leaders in their respec- 


tive communities. 


Shorter College the 


began as 


many | 
‘sion and 
they have been among the con-| ment by all mations, through com- 
_pulsory disarmament of the Axis| 


tremendous demonstration of soli-| 


darity. 

One by one, they have pledged 
themselves to battle to the end 
for these principles and to uphold 
them after victory has been 
achieved. 

The basic objectives of the At- 


portant single document to emerge 
so far during the present war, are: 
1. Abandonment of force, aggres- 
territorial aggrandize- 


powers and establishment of a 


'permanent system of general se- 


with Alfred Shorter as the first | 
president of the board of trustees. | 
In 1876 Alfred Shorter took over | 


the holdings of the corporation and | “bear 
erected and equipped new build- | *#00Fation, 


ings on one of the prominent hills 
near the business section of Rome. 

The name was changed to Shor- 
ter College as a memorial to his 
wife, Martha Shorter. 

In 1910, under the presidency of 
Dr. A. W. Van Hoose, the college 
moved to its present beautiful lo- 
cation. The modern buildings 
stand on a hilltop from which one 
gets a panoramic view of the city 


w=  | of Rome. 


ot 
. ge oi 


SHORTER COLLEGE CAMPUS—This view of Shorter 
College’s scenic campus shows the entrance to one of 
the dormitories in the background. A range of beauti- 
ful mountains is visible in the distance. 


rope while plunging deeper and turn the tide and crush the Axis, 


Our daring air force pilots had | deeper into Soviet Russia. 


no informed analyst can possibly 


The Axis, however, has been venture an intelligent estimate at 


each succeeding day—now that 
the United States is swinging its 
full might into the balance—the 
prospects for such a 


: 
: 
| 


knockout | 


blow by Hitler and his partners | 


' dimmer. 


But on the other hand we have | 


seen the Japs sweep down the 
eastern coast of Asia, through the 
Philippines and other strategic 
island groups in the Pacific, to 
the very threshold of Australia, 


United Nations in that war the- 
ater. 
Viewpoint of U. S. 


| 


In fact, 
golden opportunity after the 
evacuation of the British at Dun- 
kirk when France began to col- 
lapse at the end of May, 1940; 
and during the aerial blitz over 


| England that followed the fall of 


last aining major base of the | France and very nearly wiped out 
Inited N - 'the last remaining RAF fighter 


| 


And more importantly from the | 


viewpoint of the United States 
itself we have seen the audacious 
ittle warriors of Nippon plant the 
nner of the Rising Sun on three 
ey islands of the Aleutians—at 
e very gateway to the mainland 
i North America, 

For the United Nations, 
first three years of the war 
been three rounds that must 
realistically conceded as lost 
the enemy. 

Not ofly have the Japs cap- 
tured the key prizes of eastern 
Asia in China, Malaya, Hong- 
king. Singapore, the Dutch East 
Indies and the Philippines, but 
Nazi Germany has kept its stran- 
giehold on virtually all of Eu- 


; 
bh 
; 
t? 
the 
have 
be 


lo 


can marshal 


tary secret, 


squadrons defending the British 
Isles. 


During the Year. 


Whether the real turning point 
of the war in favor of the United 
Nations will be reached during 
the fourth year of the struggle 
depends largely on how quickly 
Britain and the 
their land, sea and 
air forces for smashing offensives 
against the Axis legions of Hit- 
ler, Hirohito and Mussolini. 

Although the “where and 
when” of it must remain a mili- 
there is 
tion but that the United Nations 
will be definitely on the offen- 
sive on at least several fronts 
during this fourth year of 


World War II. 


As to how long it will take to 


ew wood 


Styled into a work of art from the rare 


wood of the yew tree. 


rately 


white original, circa 1775... 


by Boker 


antique now stands. 


reproduces a_ priceless 


in whose museum the 


This chest accu- 
Heppel- 
is made 
real 


This useful and 


unusual piece is from collections which 


have made the name of Rich’s Connois- 


seur Collections 


thot is rare. 


Fifth Floor 


synonymous 


with all 


Hitler missed his last. 


United States | 


J) 
} 


little ques-— 


“blood, sweat and tears” before 
the world again basks in the sun- 
Shine of peace. 

At the end of the third year of 
World War I, the situation of the 


Allies was certainly no less bleak | 


than that of the United Nations 
today. 


The development of Greater 
Shorier College was made possible 


' 


| 
j 


through generous contributions by 


the citizens of Rome, in general, 
and of J. Paul Cooper, a member 


‘of the board of trustees, in par- 


ticular. 

When the new buildings were 
completed, the college placed re- 
newed emphasis on the further 
development of its academic pro- 
gram. The college became a mem- 


ber of the Southern Association of | 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in | 


1923. 
Since then, Shorter College has 
become a member of the American 


Association of University Women; | % 


an institutional member of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of 


Music; it is on the approved list 


of the Association of 


The Allied plan for a concerted | 
on Education. The bachelor of arts 


offensive on all fronts against 
the Kaiser’s armies had misfired. 
The French army was badly de- 
moralized and had to be reor- 
ganized while the British carried 
the brunt of the fighting in<Flan- 
ders with huge losses. 
lans, then on the Allied side, were 
doing badly, so were the Russians, 
who began to crumble before the 
Germans on the eastern front 
after their revolution in March 
1917, 

In April, 1917, the German 
U-boat campaign had reached its 
deadly peak. The Allies 


The Ital- | 


lost | 


nearly a million tons of shipping | 


_in April and Britain estimated she 


had only enough food to sustain 
her people for another six weeks. 


War I, 
But once the German crackup 
began during the fourth year of 


| 


This was the dismal] picture as | German 


of the Association of American 
Universities; and it is a member 
American 


Colleges and the National Council 


and the bachelor of music degrees 
are granted. 


over Germany’s key industrial cen- 
ters afid in this “softening up” 
process giant fleets of United 
StatessAir Force bombers and 
fighters are now joining in 
creasing numbers. 

Both British and American 
chiefs have indicated that the 
fourth year of the war about to 
be ushered in wfll witness the 
most devastating air raids 
staged over Germany. 

A grim foretaste of what 
come has already been given such 
cities as 


of between 600 and 1,000 bombers 
have dropped tons of high explo- 


the war, the initiative passed to/| Sives with shattering effect. 


the Allied forces and victory was 


In North Africa, Nazi Marshal 


achieved on November 11, 1918—| Rommel’s sensational drive into 
four years, three months and 14 | Egypt was blunted into a deadlock 
days after the outbreak of the|on the blazing desert battlefield 


struggle. 
The second World War, 


near El Alamein but both sides 


of | have prepared for new offensives 


course, girdles the globe in a way | and a final showdown in this the- 


that dwarfs the fixed front con- 


| 


ater of the war may come within 


flict of 1914-18. Therefore, it is| the next few months. 


likely to last longer. 
Far-Flung Struggle. 
The staggering scope of this far- 
flung struggle, in terms of human- 


One Otner Side. 
On the other side of the world, 
the Japs have been hemmed in 
along the southwest Pacific sea 


ity, is best illustrated by the fact| lanes, but elsewhere their widely 


| that the world’s total population | deployed forces still present a men- 


Of 2,145,200,000 some 1,930,680,000| ace to Alaska, Siberia, India and 


people are now directly involved 
in the war. 

With the increasing destructive- 
ness of aerial bombardments aimed 
at densely populated industria] 
centers, civilians in this war find 


| 
; 
| 
i 
' 


| 


| 
; 
} 


themselves as much on the “front | 


line” as their troops. It has be- 


come in every respect a total war | 


'—to the finish. 
Because of military censorship | 


we have no official total casualty | 


figures for the various armies en- 


gaged, but the best conservative 


estimates range between 12,000,000 | 


and 15,000,000 killed and wounded 
since Hitler's Nazi legions fired 
the first shots across the Polish 


alties have been suffered by Ger- 
many and Russia 
battles along the Russian front. 


; 
| 


in the bloody | 


' 


ned 


the unconquered portions of China. 


In which direction the Nipponese | 
forces will strike next is anybody’s | ; 
guess but that they are planning | = 


to strike soon is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

In India, the monsoon rains have 
bogged: down military 
and will probably delay any plan- 
offensive until late in 
tember. 

In the 


Aleutians, where 


| 
| 
} 
' 
} 
| 
} 
| 


{ 


| 


in-| 3 


operations | 
pep: | 


the | 


Japanese managed to get a toehold | 


on three islands, this 


potential | 


menace to Alaska and the United | 
States mainland will not be entire- | 
‘ly eliminated until the troops of | 


frontier. The bulk of these casu-| Nippon have been driven out com- | 


pletely and their bases recaptured. | : 


There are many military ex- 
perts who believe, however, that 


The close of the third year of | the next big Japanese push will 
strike at Siberia in order to con-| 


World War II finds the Nazi ar-.| 


mies thundering ahead in their 
conquest of the Caucasus in South 
Russia—but still far from any- 
thing approaching a decisive vic- 
tory over the Soviet Russian mili- 
tary machine. . 

The Russian armies under their 
wily generalissimo, Marshal Timo- 


shenko, have retired intact before | 
They have’ 


the Nazi avalanche. 
given precious ground, But they 
have not been knocked out. 


They can lose the Caucasus and | 
still keep several million German) 
soldiers heavily engaged along the. 


broadest of all war fronts. 
From their transplanted indus- 


trial strongholds behind the Ural 


mountains and with aid now com - | 
and | 


ing from the United States 
Britain, they can probably obtain 
enough supplies to assure mainte- 


nance of the Russian front through | 


at least another winter. This is 
one of the keystones 
Nations policy in shaping the strat- 
egy for an eventual “‘second front” 
in western Europe. 


Prospect of Winter. 


of United | 


front Soviet Russia with a 
ond front” of Axis choosing at a 
time when things are going badly 
for the Russians in the Caucasus. 

Wherever the United Nations’ 
high command decides to launch 
their major counteroffensives, 


and air forces will be in the thick 
of the fighting. 
U. S. Military Units. 


“sec- | 


j 
; 
} 


' 
| 


it | 
‘is certain that American land, sea’ 


U. S. military units are already | 
girdling the globe with elaborate | 


preparations to strike wherever 
their blows will be most effective. 


¥hey are stationed in North Ire-| 


land and in Britain: in Iceland, 
Greenland, India, China, 


Iran, . Australia, New Zealand 


Cherokee Baptist Female College | CUrity with “teeth” in it: 2. 


determination of peoples regard- 
ing their own form of government: 
3. Equal access for all peoples to 
raw materials; full economic col- 
and freedom 
seas: 
man being of freedom from want 
and freedom from fear. 

If nothing else, the bitter ex- 
periences of the first three years 
of World War II have taught the 
anti-Axis nations of the world 
something about the penalties of 
disunity. 

As object lessons they have be- 
fore them the following timetabies 
of German and Japanese con- 
quests: 

German Timetable of Conquests. 
1939. 
Poland, Sept. 1-28, 28 days. 
1940. 
Denmark, April 9, 1 day. 
Norway, April 9-June 10, 2 
months. 
Luxembourg, May 10, 1 day. 
Netherlands, May 10-15, 4 
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Hamburg, Co-| @ 


the United States entered Worlq | 108me, Bremen, Essen, Dusseldorf, | 
and others on which giant armadas 
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Egypt, | # 
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New Guinea, New Caledonia and} # 


other islands in the far Pacific; 


in Bermuda, the West Indies, New- | 


foundiand, Labrador, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and along the northern 
coast of South America from Ven- 
ezuela to Dutch Guiana. The 
United States Navy is operating in 


the seven seas around the world. 


With the stark prospect of a| 
fourth winter at war staring her) 


in the face, Germany is suffering 


from a bad case of “second front” 
will probably be placed on the so- 


called Atlantic Charter to which 


jitters. 

This has been evidenced by 
frantic preparations along the 
northern coast of occupied France, 


Norway and the Lowland coun-| 


tries. 

It has been evidenced also by 
the bombastic boasts about the 
“impossibility” of a “second front,” 
uttered by Goebbels while Hitler 
and his generals are trying fever- 


| 


| 
| 


ishly to figure out just where the. 


U. S.-British forces may strike in 
their first European offensive. 
Meanwhile, Britain’s 


RAF has) 
i launched an aerial “second front” | 


Nor have all the preparations 
for an eventual victory over the 
Axis been purely military. 

When the history of World War 
II is written tremendous emphasis 


President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill originally 
penned their signatures during a 
dramatic secret meeting at sea on 
August 14, 1941. 
That charter, 
the principles for which the United 
Nations are fighting, is designed 
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Self- | 


of the| 
4. Guarantee to every hu-'| 


tinuing). 

(Hungary, Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania joined. the Axis as vas- 
sal states.) 

(x)In Yugoslavia,  large- 
scale guerrilla warfare still 
continues against the Axis. 

Japanese Timetable of Conquests. 


1941. 

Thailand (Siam), Dec. 7, 1 
day. 

Malaya (British), 
Jan. 30, 54 days. 

Guam (U. S.), Dec. 7-12, 
days. 

Wake Island (U. 
8-22, 14 days. 

Philippines (U. S.), Dec. 9- 
May 6, 4 months, 28 days. 

Hong Kong (Br.), Dec. 9-25. 
16 days. 

Burma (Br.), Dec. 14-March 
8, 2 months, 25 days. 

British Borneo, Dec. 17-Jan. 


1, 15 days. 


Dec. 


" 
5 


S.), Dec. 


1942. 
Dutch East Indies, Jan. 1l- 
March 5, 53 days. 
New Britain Island, Jan. 23, 
1 day. 
New Guinea, Jan. 23—(Con- 
tinuing). 
Solomon Islands (Br.), April 
6, (x)l day. 
Aleutians (U. S.), June 7~— 
(Action continuing). 
(x)U. S. counter-offensive 
Solomon Islands launched Au- 


| gust 7.) 


Together, the United Nations are 


Pra 


MADEMOISELLE 
~*~ , “a 


determined in the fourth year of | 


spread sabotage. | glorious promise to the German 
In Yugoslavia, there is actually | people in a New Year’s Eve speech 

a guerrilla army of patriots in the|on December 31, 1940, that they 

field under the leadership of Gen-| would win the war in 1941 

eral Draja Mihailovich, and they He has made no such flamboy- 


divisions of Axis troops by their | 


have pinned down more than 30| ant predictions since his Axis ar- 


fic; , |mies became enmeshed in Russia 
efficient hit-and-run tactics. ‘It is even less likely that he will 


: On the home front in the United | Rave occasion to do so during the 
States, war production is being coming year of World War II 
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72 YEARS 


Devoted to Better Eyesight 
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For three generations Atlantians have placed 
their priceless vision in the hands of Hawkes’ 
highly skilled Optometrists and Opticians. 
Through the years Hawkes has kept pace 
with the progress of optical science. When 
you visit Hawkes you may be confident that 
you are receiving the finest possible care of 
your vision. 


Optometrists: Dr. W. S. Young, 


Dr. S. C. Outlaw, Dr. J. M. Pless 


OPTICIANS—Established 1870 
83 WHITEHALL STREET 
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By Carlisle 


Big paper-doily bows—fly-away butterflies— 
loops and loops of suede . . . to shorten ycur 
toes and make every eye look down! In sooty 
black suede or brown to wear now or in late 
December—heels from medium to spike! All 


exclusives in the South’s Shoe Headquarters! 


A—Loop-Bow Platform Sling-Back Pump, 10.95 
B—Paper-Doily Pump with Medium Heel, 9.95 
C—Paper-Doily Bow with Perforations, 9.95 
I)}—Butterfly Bow Pump with High Heel, 9.95 


Use Your Rich’s Charge Account. . 


Charge in Sept... Pay by Nov. 10 


Fine Shoe Salon 


Street Floor 


nots 
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Mrs. Betty Garner 
Becomes Bride? 
Of Mr. Stoneham ~ 


. 


Of interest is the aamognogmnee* | i IN RICH’S TEAROOM FASHION SHOWS TODAY ... 12, 12:45 AND 1:30 
made today by Mr. and Mrs. Dan-|# 

iel James Slowe, of Bethlehem, | # 
Pa. of the marriage o: their) # 
daughter, Mrs. Betty Slowe Gar-/|3% 
ner of this city, to Jack Johnston 
Stoneham, of this city and Dallas, 
Tex., which took place on Satur- 
day. 

The ceremony took place at the 
Peachtree Christian church with 
the pastor, Dr. Robert Burns, offi- 
ciating at 7:30 o'clock in the pres- 
ence of only a limited number of 
friends. 

The bridal couple was attended | 2 
by Eugene B. Smith, of Dallas, 
Tex.. and Mrs. J. J. Singleton, 
who served as best man and ma- 
tron of honor, respectively. The 
bride was beautifully gowned in 
an original Adrian model of taupe 
worn with a matchnig hat, brown 


accessories and bronze orchids. ee 
) INSPIRED BY THE 


ae 

“ae 
oe 
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, 


After a wedding trip the cou- 
ple will reside in the Ponce de 
Leon apartments. Mr. Stoneham is 
connected with the Eugene B. 


Re eae 3 om “MARLBORO SILHOUETTE 


ft LF : . ». 
. | | a 
‘ - > Pe oy te 
| . ev ta: —CIGARETTE SLIM*”’ 


Captain and Mrs. Richard A. 
Beard left Sunday for their home 
in Miami, Fla., after having spent 
a week here as guests of their 


parents, Mrs. and Mrs. Ward | = ‘ | , : 
Wight. Mrs. Beard is the former > 3 Out today in your new Town & Country . . . splashed like 


Miss Selma Wight. j ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Hitt 7 : Autumn itself across the September pages of Vogue 

leave Thursday for New Orleans, |} ; s . 

La., where they will attend the } en = and Harper’s Bazaar. These are colors to bring the 

marriage of their cousin, | ~- , oa ) ' 

Charles Andrews, lieutenant, j Ps . ow z , 

S N. R. Medical Corps, to Miss es : 9g of country-walking to your face . . . mellow 

Flizabeth Henriques, of New Or- 


eans, which takes place on Sat- | % ye | 
inday. / ye oe : x . 
| | , i season when color is tremendous news. First 


golds, smoky browns, rich greens! First in favor for a 


Mr. and Mrs. Wellborn Cody/|@ ' 3 | Sk : Rich’ 
have returned from their wedding | ' Ran \ } ; < ees at Rich's in rillian 
rip, and have taken possession of : , : ee gt gt © a brilliant collection of slim, immaculately 


their new home, 3177 Chatham rN oh\ SN ee cc kt ey 
=~ < | gain 4" Sl simple clothes for street and afternoon ... and 
Miss Lewis Baker has returned AF La Ge SRS mee as 
from Birmingham, Ala. Her broth- . (ia; | © ae ae 
? mr Ae Vee. ‘ hats, accessories, jewelry, even fabrics! On 


throughout our fashion floors, these same rich tones in 


er, Cary Baker Jr., a student at 
Princeton University, is spending 
three weeks here, and they are 
both with their father, Cary Baker, } iia om —” i Be oe 3 P36 : r. 
in the Ponce de Leon apartments. oe. Lae AW | . 4 Nd he alee eae ’ 

. & Porm . coe ee i FE BBE | ; “a burley, ripe tobacco, tobacco gold i 


Mrs. Gladys Hanson Cook and al ee Bt 3 , BE es a SRR | Be 
Miss Gladys Irene Cook have re- os wie i ii ye Fs ES Be | , 
‘urned to their home in New York || — 2. ere Pee ss dramatized in the Marlboro silhouette. 


> 
ity. 


Mrs. John J. Woodside Sr., de- 7 , ad F re A ae uk ‘ 
parts tomorrow for Columbus, : '* =a ee in fashion “‘slicks’’. and exclusive in the 
Ohio, to visit Major Se okk score , a 
John J. Woodside Jr. Major -\% VO Ngee See Pere : 2 oki f 
side is stationed at Lochbourne |Z | 3 ee eee Se aN South with your Rich's Atlanta! 
Army Base at Columbus. > NN Si See ae ve: = 

2 senee . a 2 2 *Registration applied for. 


our tearoom runway today, see Kentucky 


New, exciting—talk-of-the-month 


Miss Cherie Kimberly is re- 
iperating at her home on East; 
Rock Spring road following a re-| 

ent operation at Crawford W.' 
Long hospital. 


Mrs. G. H. McMillen, of Orlando, 

Fla.. is visiting her sister, Mrs. J. 

Smith, on Westmont road. Be- 

fere returning home she will go 

plane to Jacksonville Beach, 

to visit her daughter, Mrs. 
rwood Carter, and family. 


PE BARE EMO ong 2% 


PY 


Mrs. W. S. Williams, of Decatur, | 3 

ft Sunday for Lakemont, where |; 
she is attending the house party 
being given by Mrs. Farnell Blair 
at her summer cottage, 


Captain Edward P. Ansley has 
reported for duty at Camp Clai- 
borne, La., and during his ab- 
sence Mrs. Ansley is staying with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Warren Owens, on Woodward 
way. 


a 

Mrs. H. V. Skipper and her 
daughter, Miss Betty Skipper, have 
returned to their home in West/#¢ 
End after a visit with the former’s | 4 
husband, Master Sergeant H. V. |; 
Skipper, at Camp Rucker, Ala. 
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Sketched: Specialty Shop wool 
with leaf belt, 29.98 


PRO E LES RE ar, 


Jeanne Tete hat original, 22.75 


Bag, 10.98, Satinore bracelet, 2.98 


“Sain Bee Oy Boas 


Jack and Billy Head have re- 
turned from Detroit, Mich., after 
a visit with their brother and sis- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Head. 


Paul Gregory is recovering 
from an operation at the Ponce 
de Leon Eye and Ear Infirmary. 


Mrs. Andrew J. Colyer and son, 
Andrew Jr., leave Tuesday for 
Southern Pines, N. C., where they 
have taken a house to be near 
Lieutenant Colyer, who is at Fort | 7% 
Bragg Mrs. Colyer has been vis- | 
iting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Ambrose in Atlanta for sev- 
eral months while Lieutenant Col- h¥ 
yer was on field maneuvers with 
the Second Armored Division. 


Lieutenant William Vernon | 3 
Skiles. M. C., of Camp Stewart, | : 
Ga., spent the weekend with am | 

* 
“A 


parents, Dr. and Mrs. William | # 
Vernon Skiles, at their home in|; 
Druid Hills. He was en route to | 7 
Carlisle Barracks, Penn., where he | ; 
will take a month’s training in |Z 
medical field service. I 

: 


Miss Claire Purcell, of Charlotte, | ; 
N C., was the weekend guest of |; 
Miss Mary Louise Palmour at her |: 
home in College Park. 


Scavenger Hunt 
Honors Visitor. 


Mrs. Morris Shulmister enter- 
tained recently at her home on|# 
Techwood drive at a scavenger | %& 

ant for her brother, Joe Baker # 
Jr.. of Baltimore, Md. | 

Prizes for the hunt were award-_| : 
ed to Miss Barbara Merritt and | 3 
Walter Johnson. Other games and | 
contests also were enjoyed, prizes | % 
having been awarded Miss Rachael | ? 
Henderson, Billy Tietz and the|# 
honor guest. s 

Those present were Misses | 
Eleano™ Grizzard, Tillie Bartlett, 
Betty Reynolds, Barbara Merritt, | & 
Rachael Henderson, Peggy Eber- | # 
hardt, Virginia Echols and Joy In- | 2 
gersoll and Leon Shulmister, Ralph | @ 
Grizzard, Bill Schwartz, Harold /|# 
Allen, Walter Johnson, Billy Tietz | 7 
and Bob Adams. 2 


Haslett-Bittick 


Betrothal Announced. | * 
Mr. and Mrs. R. N. Haslett, of | # 
Kirkwood, announce the engage- #% 
ment of their daughter, Miss Ruth # 
tiasiett, to Private First Class # 
Carlton S. Bittick, of Fort McPher- % 
son and Macon, the date of the # 
marriage to be announced later. # OO, ROO OT OOS SS SLE GOODE! LEO TE OEE EE. OOS SEE ELE BOMEDIE LOE ELLE IASI OSI OE SROCE TAO IIT, - Wan tka... <ominaee POON 
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Attractive ‘War Widows’ 


Form House Party at Resort: 


By SALLY FORTH. 


e @e A GROUP OF self-styled 
are on foreign duty with 
off yesterday fo! 
cays at the attr: 
The attract ‘widows 
Gay, Frances clttaw (Mrs. 
well (Mrs. Worth) Yankey. 
as lieutenants, 
the house pa 


are 
Robert 


rty 


picturesque Lakemont, 
ac tive cottage belonging to the Ellis and Gay families. 


while Worth holds the rank of captain. 
group is Mildred Ewing (Mrs. 


“war widows,” whose husbands 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces, took 
where they will spend 10 


Mary McGaughey (Mrs. Ellis) 
Jr.) Schwab, and Dorothy Bag- 


Ellis and Bob are serving their country 


Completing 
Ewell) Gay. 


hey plan to devote the week to swimming, boating, hiking and 


playing bridge and other games, 
rest and relaxation. 

Joining them 
remain over the Labor Day 
holiday, and will return home 
with them on Wednesday. 

Also expected to join the 
group this weekend is Marion 
Bell (Mrs. Nat) Harrison, who 
giso is a “war widow.” Nat, you 
know, is a lieutenant in the 
Navy and is now overseas. 


| 


always is 

“out front” in matters 
of national interest, especially 
the literary field, and it isn’t at 
all unusual for Atlanta authors 
to have their books included in 
best-seller lists. But certainly 
it's extraordinary for two au- 
thors from any one city to be 
listed at the same time! 

But Sundavy’s list of best sell- 
ers in the New York Herald 
Tribune’s book section (cri- 

for the reading public) 

Marguerite Steedman’s 
novel, “But You'll Be 
and Medora Field’s mys- 
“Blood on Her 


eee ATLANTA 


teric 
listed 
first 

Back,” 
tery thriller, 
Shoe.” 

This the first week that 
Marguerite’s book has appeared 
on the list. But you will re- 
cal] that her book was released 
only three weeks ago, and its 
inclusion on the list at such an 


rv" 
ia 


is 


for the weekend will 


besides enjoying long hours of 


be Ewell Gay, who will 


was chaplain at the U. S. Naval 
Reserve Aviation Base here be- 
fore he left to join America’s 
armed forces. The many At- 
lanta friends of the popular 
couple rejoice with Mrs. Hodg- 
kins that her husband has safe- 
ly reached his destination. 
@ @ @ GLIMPSED AT the 
Driving Club over the 
weekend: Mrs. Lloyd Tompkins 
wearing a becoming toque of 
pastel plaid to match her chic 
costume. ... Betty Yopp (Mrs. 
McKee) Nunnally sporting a 
deep suntan and wearing Kelly 
green. Virginia Campbell 
chatting with Dick Courts. ... 
Nancy Frederick (Mrs. Bob) 
Pegram wearing a voluminous 
model of black mousseline col- 
lared with a 
Frances Weinman (Mrs. Win- 
throp) Gardiner accenting her 
green costume with black 
ankle-strap sandals. ... Clark 
Howell III enjoying a swim. 
- Hollis Rawson chatting with 
Bobby Troutman, and wearing 
sky blue. ..,.Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
vin Cates Jr. enjoying a dance, 
Mrs. Cates wearing a glamorous 
gown of chartreuse and cerise 


whine frill, 2. 
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Matidlyn Markert, 


‘and Mrs. 
formeriy of Barnesville. 


‘well, 


‘Pope, 


parents. 


| 


Reeves-Keadle 
Rites Announced | 


MACON, aie Aug. 31.—The | 
marriage of Miss Martha Reeves 
and Sergeant Kenneth Keadle, of 
Fort Jackson, S. C., both formerly 
of Barnesville, took place at 6 
o’clock last Wednesday evening in| 
‘the parlor of the Mulberry Street 
|'Methodist church, in Macon, with 
Dr. George Stover officiating. 

Miss Lois Jackson, pianist, 
Mrs. Marcus Bussey, soloist, 
sented the musical program. | 

The bride was attended by Mrs. | 
who wore an | 
Australian green wool suit with | 
brown felt hat and accessories and | 
a shoulder spray of Hibbard roses. 

The bride wore a dressmaker 
suit of navy blue lightweight wool | 
with a white silk blouse, navy blue 
felt hat and matching accessories. 
Her flowers were orchids. 

The groom’s brother, Jack Kea- 
dle, was his best man. | 

After a short wedding trip, the 
groom will return to Fort Jackson 
and the bride will make her home | 
in Macon, where she has resided 
for the past two years. She is the | 
daughter of C. B. Reeves and the | 
late Mrs. Reeves, of Barnesville. 
Sergeant Keadle is the son of Mr. | 
E. J. Keadle, of Macon, 


and 
pre-| 


and Mrs. Charles Bright-. 
of Montgomery, Ala., an- | 
nounce the birth of a son, Charles | 
on August 23. Miss 
Brightwell is the former Miss 
Jeaneanne Massey, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Massey, of Ma- 
rietta. Mrs. Charles Brightwell, of 
Athens, and the late Dr. Bright- 
well are the baby’s paternal grand- 


Mr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gene Cogburn, of | 
_Marietta, announce the birth of a | 
daughter, Lynn, on August 28, at | 
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wT ‘Miss Wright Becomes Bride! 
‘Of Lieut. Frank Q. O'Neill 


|~O’Neill, 


The South's Standard Newspaper 


omen 's 
Meetings 


TUESDAY, STEPTEMBER 1. 


In a ceremony taking place at 
noon yesterday at the Cathedral 
‘of Christ the King, Miss Flora 
MacDonald Wright, of Chobham, 
Surrey, England, became the bride 
of Lieuten ant (j.g.) Frank Quale 
U. S.N. R., of Atlanta and 
S. C. The impressive 
| Service was read by Monsignor 
Joseph E. Moylan, in the presence 
‘of relatives of the socially promi- 
‘nent young people. 
standards 
white gladioli and 
flanked each side of | 
The bride was given 


Charleston, 


| Pedestal 

‘Faster lilnes, 
stephanotis, 
the altar. 
in marriage by her uncle, 
Bewick, with whom she entered | 
the church. 
ties assigned to Brigadier General | 
Wallace Wright, father of the 

_ bride, who is in war-torn England, | 


i;he could not come to Atlanta to} 


‘| attend 


LIEUTENANT AND MRS. FRANK QUALE O’NEILL. 


A. 


Legion Unit 147 


Harbin, Misses 


| Jane Kamack, 


Kamack, 
Kamack, 


Maria 
Lillian 


his daughter’s 
‘Beekman Huger, of Atlanta and | 
Savannah, was best man for Lieu- 
tenant O'Neill. 

The beauty of the bride was ac- 
centuated by her gown made of 
white marquisette, trimmed with 
lace and posed over white satin. 
The form-fitting bodice featured 
long sleeves and the full skirt 
_graduated into a graceful train. 
|The tulle veil was fastened to her 
red-gold hair with a tulle coronet, 
and was held in place at the back 
of her head with a spray of or- 
ange blossoms. She carried a 
bouquet of white orchids and 
stephenotis. 

Miss Mildred Inman, youthful 
cousin of the bride, held her flow- 
ers when Lieutenant O'Neill plac- 
ed the wedding ring on the bride’s 
| finger. 

Mrs. Wallace Wright, af Chob- 
ham, Surrey, England, mother of 
the bride, entertained at a recep- 
tion in the ballroom of the Pied- | 


/mony. 


white gladioli and stepha- 
notis, formed the effective back- 
ground for the receiving party, 
which stood at the eastern end of 
'the ballroom. Mrs. Wright was 


} 


owned in blue crepe worn with a 


lilies, 


er of the bride, was gowned in| 
black georgette crepe. She wore. 
a black felt hat, and orchids on 
her shoulder. Mrs. Robert A. 
Smythe, aunt of the bridegroom, 
wore black crepe, a black felt hat | 
trimmed with blue ostrich feath- 
ers, and her flowers were valley - executive board of William 
lilies and orchids. | Bass Junior High School Par- 

Mrs. S. Augustus Black, of Co- | omtlT ened Association meets 
lumbia, S. C., sister of Lieutenant | at 9:45 o'clock in’ the school li- 
O'Neill, wore black crepe, brary. 


The James Edward Oglethorpe 
chapter, Daughters of the Amer- 


ican Colonists, meets at the 
Georgian Terrace hotel at 2:30 
o'clock. 


filled with | 


Harry | 


Due to specific du- | beautified 


wedding. | was decorated 


a black 
felt hat trimmed with fuchsia, 
and wore fuchsias on her shoulder. 

The buffet tables were placed 
on one side of the bailroom, and 
covered with damask cloths. Ala- 
|'baster urns fill with white flowers 
the tables, and the 
three-tiered wedding cake was 
placed on a table overlaid with a 
handsome point de Venice and 
point de Verona lace cloth; and 
with calla lilies. 
The base of the cake was encircled | 
with swainsona and white roses. | 
The guests were seated at individ-| 
ual tables centered with arrange- | 
ments of asters and other white 
flowers. 

Lieutenant O'Neill and his bride | 


departed after the reception on 
their wedding trip, the destination | Inman Park Club. 
Mrs. Sol Klotz will speak on 


not being revealed. Mrs. O'Neill 
traveled in a stylish blue crepe|«what the Consumer Cc 
an Do toa 
costume worn with navy felt | ” 
hat. Lieutenant and Mrs. O'Neill the seaman per gerne Sithes 
will reside for the present IN | park Woman’s club. to be held 
Washington, D. C. | Rading- Beem 
fae EL | the clubhouse, 1277 Euclid avenue, 
|tomorrow morning at 10:30 


Agnes lee et ee | o'clock. 
Mrs. E. A. Stead, president Na TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS 


Lamar chapter, 
meets at 2 oclock in 
conference room. 


Dorothy Blount 
vo. am = 

Rich's 
Evergreen Garden Club meets 
with Mrs. Conrad Faust, 3532 
Piedmont road, at 12:30 o'clock. 


— 


Garden division of Boulevard 

Park Woman's Club meets at 
10:30 o'clock at the refreshment 
pavilion in front of the Cyclo- 
rama at Grant park. 


The Opti-Mrs: Club luncheon will 
be held in Davison-Paxon's tea- 
room at 12 o'clock. 


mont Driving Club after the cere- | & 


An arrangement of stately palms | . 
and standards filled with Easter | 


the Agnes Lee Chapter, U. D. C ws 
announces a meeting of the execu- FREE Talk’ g ~oony ae 
care and feeding of babies. Free to ex- 
3936 


tive board of the chapter for , Wed- ers. Expert information on 
at the chapter house. gan are Service Dept 126 
asked to bring a picnic lunch. comttery Capa @ 


riarcliff Diaper 

germ-free, spotless, 

week for only = $1.75. 
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Mary Biggers, Lois Robinson, 
Vivienne Lambert, Rosemary | 


Harbin and Peggy Harbin. 


‘the Marietta hospital. The 
baby’s mother is the former Miss 
Jessie Lee Lynn, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Lynn, of Mari- 


Party Is Planned etta. The baby’s paternal grand- 
For Miss Cline mother is Mrs. John Cogburn. 


Mr. and Mrs. ‘Ralph Kirkley an- 
nounce the birth of a son, John 
Parties for Miss Theresa Cline) yarris, on August 29, at Emory 
: |prior to her marriage to James W.!| University hospital. Mrs. Kirkley | 
eee eo eWay ro ‘Klein Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., will | is the former Miss Nell Harris. 
Chaplain Henry Bell Hodgkins |>e climaxed tomorrow evening | Mr. and Mrs. ' T. B. Webb an- ‘and Auxiliary officials will be| # 
that he has arrived safely at the | whea the bride-elect’s mother,’ nounce the birth of a daughter,|/ present and Department Com-!& 
northern outpost, where he will Mrs. Peter M. Cline, enterta Phyllis Anne, on August 24, at | mander Jackson P, Dick will de- |; 
be stationed. The cablegram buffet : h ‘ wetted Piedmont hospital. Mrs. Webb is'| liver the principal address. | 
from Chaplain Hodgkins was |? OU/tet supper at her home OM /the former Miss Mary Conway.| Mrs. George Sweeney, soloist, | 
received by his lovely wife, who Gordon street. |Marvyn Conway is the baby’s pa- | will sing and will be accompanied | 

he affair will follow the wed- by Mrs. Florine Phillips, pianist. | 


has been spending the summer ternal grandfather. 

at Savannah Beach. | me at Mrs. E. A. Eggleston, program | # 
Chaplain Hodgkins, you know, ding rehearsal at St. Anthony's ) Mr. and Mrs. J. Murray Thom- | chairman, has chosen as her theme 
church, where the wedding takes, as announce the birth of a son,|for the year, “To safeguard and | 
place on Thursday at 10 o'clock, | Patrick Herbert, on August 29, at | transmit to posterity the principles 
The guests will be limited to mem-. Conway is the baby’s paternal | of justice, freedom and democ- 

Thomas is the former Miss Ruby | racy.” 3 

ibers of the bridal party and the! navis. Mrs. L. Sidney Magbee, presi-|@ i 
|out-of-town guests. | se dent of the auxiliary, has appoint- | # 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cline, of} Mr. and Mrs. James Mark Co- ed the following chairmen for the| 
Monroe, will arrive tomorrow to| mer announce the birth of a son on | lyear: Mrs. E. A. Eggleston, hos- | : 

|attend the marriage of their niece, | August 23, at Emory hospital. The | > #12). nis. D. Bass, Po Day:|3 

baby has been named James Mark | P!@ ae PPY May, | 

| Miss Cline. a 'Mrs. G. F. Guldenshuh, communi- 

III. He is the grandson of Mrs. lty: Mrs. George nen publici- 

J. E. Irby and the late Mr. Irby | >”’ AB ey | 

s. B. F. Jester, national| 3 

and Mrs. J. M. Comer and the|‘Y> Mrs. B. F. “er, ) 

, ' ' news; Mrs. John Whittle, national | ; 

ate Mr. Comer. His mother is the 
former Miss Anne Irby, of Deca-|%¢fense; Mrs. Homer Agnew, leg- 
: islation; Mrs. Louis Vrono, parlia- 


tur. mentarian; Mrs. John O. Adams, 


hone; Mrs. H. P. Leonard, 
Burns Club.Meets a rs eonar 
On Wednesday. 


The regular business ee 
rill b eheld Thursday, September 

Mrs. Knox Walker, president of |“ oro ¥, Sep 
the Ladies’ Burns Club, announces 


17, at the dugout on Ashby street. 
that the first fall meeting will be 


held on Wednesday at the home For Miss Kamack. 

of Mrs. Troy Chastain on saber- | Miss Dorothy Kamack, - whose 
sham road. Mesdames Josiah Rose, | marriage to Ricardo Panadero, of | & 
first vice president, and Charles! Gay 9 Mambi, Cuba, will be ans 
Davis will assist as co-hostesses. event of September 15 at Sacred | : 

Other new officers are: Second | Heart church, was honored re-| 
vice president, Mrs. Joe H. Mc- ' cently at a lingerie shower at the & 
Lure; recording secretary, Mrs. home of Misses Virginia and Dor- | $ 
Douglas MacRae; corresponding | | othy Harbin on Elliott circle. 
secretary, Mrs. Ted R. Ray; treas-| A color scheme of green and 
urer, Mrs. Robert Latta; chaplain,! white was carried out in the 
Mrs. M. L. Brittain; historian, Mrs. | jovely table decorations and 
Herny C. Hudgins. flowers. ¥ 

Committees for the new year The guests included the 
have been appointed as follows:| dames H. W. Kamack and W. 4 
Program, Mrs. Alex B. Brown, | —— - 
chairman, Mrs. Robert Latta, Mrs. 
H. H. Ware; music, Mrs. John B. 
Guerry; membership, Mrs. he |f 
Moore; telephone, Mrs. Joe H. Mc- 

Lure, Mrs. T. P. Fiske; scrapbook, | 
Mrs. J. H. Christian; hostess, Mrs. | % 
Carl Pitman; publicity, Mrs. Hugh | 
Howell; Red Cross, Mrs. Forest | 
Greene. 

The program committee has 
planned an interesting study for | 
the year, built around the theme, | 
“Burns — An Interpreter of To- 
day,” for which Mrs. John B. 
Guerry Has arranged correlating | 
music, “Songs of the Natives.” 

Dr. M. L. Brittain will speak on | § 
“This Changing World” at the) 
meeting Wednesday. Mrs. H. H.\& _ ° 
Ware will read “Does Hughey . 
Gaul Invasion Threat?” by Robert 
Burns. English songs will be given | 
by Mrs. Bonita Crowe, former vice | | 
president of the club. | i 


Miss Jenelle Lacey 
Weds Sot. Farris. 


PITTS, Ga., Aug. 31.—Of wide- |: 
spread interest is the announce-| #%. 
ment made by Mr. and Mrs. R.L. | & 
Lacey of the marriage of their! =‘ 
daughter, Miss Jenelle Lacey, of | 
Atlanta, to Sergeant Garvin B.'; 
Farris Jr. The marriage was sol- 
emnized on August 1 in the pres- 
ence of close friends and relatives. | 3 

Mrs. Farris was graduated from |; 
Pitts High school and later at-/|® 
tended North Georgia College in| 3 
Dahlonega. Her only brother is: 
Robert L. Lacey Jr., of Tampa, |: 
Fla. Her maternal grandparents | % 
are Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Pender- | * 
grast, of Pitts. 2 

Sergeant Farris is the 
Mrs. Edna Earle Farris, of Nash- | ® 
ville, Tenn., and Lieujenant Colo- | = 
nel G. B. Farris, of Fort Jackson, | 
'S. C. His only brother is Robert | § 
Farris, of Nashville. | 

Sergeant Farris attended St.|# 
Andrews School for Boys in St./| 8 
Andrews, Tenn., and graduated | & 
from North Georgia College in| #-: 
Dahlonega. He did post-graduate 
'work at the University of Tennes- 
| see in Knoxville. He is stationed 
‘at McDill Field in Fla., 
| where he and his re- | = 
side. , 


chiffon. | blue felt hat, and gardenias adorn- 
ed her shoulder. 


__ Mrs. = 2 Donnelly, grandmoth- 


early date is a decided feather 
in Marguerite’s literary cap. 
Too, her novel already has gone 
into its second printing. 

The listing of “Blood on Her 
Shoe” was for the eighth con- 
secutive week, an outstanding 
record. Not only that, but it 
once again was the only mys- 
tery novel named! 


Fetes Mrs. Lowery 


The American Legion and Aux- 
ilitary Unit No. 147, of West End, 
will present a special program at #@ 
the W. D. Luckie Masonic Hall, | & 
Thursday evening, September 3,'| ® 
honoring Mrs. E. M. Lowery, past |} 
president of the auxiliary, and was |: 
recently elected department secre- 

_ tary-treasurer. Prominent Legion 
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600 POSITIONS 


Greenieaf Placement Bureau is bring- 
me a record-breaking number of 
positions to our students. Write for 
free Catalog C. 


GREENLE AF 


SCHOOL. . Atlanta 
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Safeguard your baby’s health with 


EDWARDS’ 
CORECTREDS 
3.00 up 


Many of the common aches of childhood 
are caused by cheap, carelessly fitted 
Let Mr. Sharp, Rich’s children’s 
show you how Edwards’ 


shoes! 


shoe expert, 
scientific heel wedge prevents inturning 


offer 


rime ONLY 


ankles, insures correct posture! 


~ Bets 


Giles eel 


and Patented Edge 


SLICING 


Young Atlantan Shoes 
Second Floor 


G ATLANTAN SHOP. - - RICH’S YOUNG ATLANTAN SHOP 


Success stuff... our Young Atlantam 


TEDDY BEAR 
COATS 
17-3 ro DEp-98 


. . . RICH’S YOUN 


Most popular suit in Atlanta! 


3-PIECE 
SCHOOL TWEEDS 


14.93 


No need to tell you what a buy a three- 


Because they're made of 
finest tempered steel, the fa- 
mous Burns Slicing Knives 
will soon be off the marker. 
Today, our supply is quite 
limited. 


Every housewife should own 
one of these super quality 
knives with serrated cutting 
edge that never has to be 
sharpened. Slices fresh bread 
and cuke without crumbling. 
Slices meats, vegetables and 
fruits better than any other 
knife. 


Makes Ideal Gift 


As a gift to brides, what could 
be more useful? For Christmas, 
birthdoy and anniversary presents, 
they ore tops. Remember, these 
knives ore not available at any store. 


Saye 10 Bamby 
Wrappers 


With 10 Bamby wrappers from any 
loot or rolls—plus cash—you can 
obtoin the knife of your choice. 
Send or bring wrappers with cash, to 
Atlanta Baking Co., 165 Bailey St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SBD ROARSOOS ese cpeise Seema 6 eat eae Root et cae 


Heavenly warm and soft and cuddly . >. no 
wonder it’s love at first sight with every chick 
Make a bee-line for Rich-quality 
‘teddy bears,’ for these coats keep their furry 
the kind of 


Genuine South American 


in the family! 
piece suit is... for who knows when 
there will be more? Add to that, sturdy 
tweed that 


your boy has the back- 


SS i ie aaa 


upstanding pile through worst 


herringbone simply never 
9 “id weather and wear. 


shows wear... 
alpacas in their natural fawn or brown color, or 


bone of a school wardrobe to last for soft wool pile in fawn, bruin brown! 7-14, 10-16. 


long 
13. 


knickers; 


8 


3-button coat; 
Blue, 


years! 


‘ANTAN SHOP . . . RICH’S YOUNG ATLANTAN SHOP 


ACTUAL trousers. tan, brown. to 


LENGTH 13%4 
L! STAINLESS STEEL 


ACTUAL 12% 


LENGTH 
PATENTED EDGE 


Z 


Use Your Rich’s Charge Account 
Charge in Sept.—Pay by Nov. 10 


Rak 


son of 


7 
No. Ze Overe!l length 12'% 

cocobola wood hondle, oes 
serroted edge, mirror ished 


stee! blade. Yours for " 49° 


10° wrappers and .. 


No. De overailt length 131%” 


stoiniess steel 
10 Bamby 


.. RICH’S YOUNG ATI 


rosewood Rondle. 


BERETS 


‘ne 


Rich's Girls’ Shop 


Rich's Boys’ Shop 
Second Floor 


Tampa, 
Second Floor 


bride will 


Ria4 


a 
ine 


Miss Woodward Marries Mis Cain can ee ae os 9s pn Miss Yundt and Lieut Bethea 
William Austin Williams ~°'P2S =" nf ae ee «6h awes Announce Bridal Personnel 


The marriage of Miss Ruth| gt ee See )=6 Announcement is made today | nai Caroli Berd vunde 

pounce the marriage of their| sisters are Mrs. Albert M. Wright,|" aire Cain, daughter of Mrs.| ee ee by Mrs. S. E. Scraton of the mar-|_ Lieutenant" “) Charles G oe —— renrery mat a ees 

ie Biss Louise Fuller | of Greenville, S. C.; Miss Marion | ‘Henrietta A. Cain, to Corporal a: oe See | riage of her daughter, Miss Grace | Beth U. s oir: a facwes SRRGREEE C5 &-) 

au I er!G. Williams. of Atlanta. and Mrs.!| Peter Charles Conlon, son of Mrs. aes s Me | Steel]. of this city, to Ellington e ea, U. S. N. R., have chosen Frank Q. O'Neill, of Atlanta and 
iis ee a: | Friday, October 2, as the date for Charleston, S. C. 


Woodward, to William Austin Wil- 
et ' : George L. Stallings, of Spartan-| Mary Conlon, took place Tuesday | mee) Charles Hawes, of Thomson, Ga., | 
3: | the ceremony having taken place their marriage which will take| Following the ceremony, Mr. 


liams on August 27. Dr. Louie D. burg, S. C. | : 
Newton officiated in the presence “After Jeaving Boys’ High school,|™0rning, August 18, at St. An- ee a : Seer | ; 
of the immediate family. Mr. Williams wen 4 the advertis- | thony’s church, with Monsignor eee RS. a ae gerry apy of tne] Ce SS ee ane ee ee 
ory pean _ foo peters end ing business, later being con-|Joseph Croke officiating. Music Sens Shear Se Se ‘University of South Carolina and emnized at 8 o'clock in the eve-' elect’s parents, wil! entertain at a 
7 = om oe Wondward a nected with Charles A. Rawson| was presented by Mrs. Eugene ee Sti een : Se the Baptist Memorial Hospital| ning at the Winship Chapel of reception at the Piedmont Driv- 
Mis mg hae aaigary Boe Advertising Agency. He resigned Brisbane, soloist, accompanied by See es SOOO aaa anc | [ee | School of. Nursing in Memphis,/ First Presbyterian church. ‘ing Club. On the evening of Oc 
Pa RB hy Fla aaah slow Shiela his position in June of this year| Mrs. L. E. Callahan. . P Ll So ee ae ee enn ie te o ce aan De William VU. Glamiber will of. | : 
al each, fe ’ to enlist ':in the. United States| Groomsmen were Sergeant Louis | Sa Race eS | Beta Kappa and Pi Gamma Mu! ficiate and Dr. Charles Sheldon tober 1, a party will be given 


F red Ww. Woodward Jr.. of Atlanta. A é D oe , °) | " , ) : : aft th d 
rm) |Donbeck and Sergeant Frank Mc- eae : " eS See will present a program of music. | @'** e wedding rehearsal by 
i es ia ee Pe eee | national honor societies. | p prog the future bride’s uncle and aun 
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. and Mrs. Fred W. Woodward Williams, of Milledgeville. His 


Her mother was formerly Miss ~ s | , : : Ss es oe “a | 
: Gov ern, Palms formed a back- as E: = * ee SRO a | M and Mrs. Hawes have left Miss Fritzi Yundt, younger sis- 
Jrer € May Hedgepeth, daughter of , |ground for arrangements of fern, tah # : 3 : tag se B | for cake Se ‘1 Thomson. where | ter of the bride-elect, will be maid Mr. and Mrs. John A. Boykin. 
he late Mr. and Mrs. Thomas O te | e t y | white gladioli and asters and sev- el rl (iti = Mithe groom is vice president nail ) Another party being planned 
eral standards of white candies. | S a 3 es aa e See * ors ee ‘cashier of the bank there. include Mrs. Lawson Peel 
: Bs Sorc sn 


of honor and the bridesmaids will . : | 
) Ca}. for this prominent bride-to-be is 


one to be given by Mrs. Lawson 


Webb Hedgepeth, of Hillsboro, N. 
The bridal couple was honored houn, of Ocala, Fla., the former Calhoun, of Ocala: the Getaiie te 


‘ — oy ei cpa Spe B | Miss Mary Louise Buelterman 
were ine ia oi : ViTS. " ; = : 
inn WW re ‘ , VY t was maid of honor, and the brides- | OES ae oe recently at a wedding luncheon at! Miss Eleanor Clay, of Atlanta, 
sa : <S et : Ents |maid was Miss Henrietta E. Cain, | She e ae OES - ‘which Miss Mary Steell and Miss | and Miss Dorothy Arkwright Gid. 0& 4®nounced. . 
The lovely brunet bride at- Tt ESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. sister of the bride. They wore ee RS ae So Cee Zella Wolfe entertained. Guests dings. en 
Washington Seminary and Miss Lillie W right and J. E. double strands of pearls, gifts of | Ses SR Bas s3 Rime |included the family and a few; George J. Yundt will give his The most inexpensive form of 
. popular member of the young-| S¢°tt will be married at 8 o'clock me bride, and carried Talisman! RRs ee 2 ‘close friends of the honor guests | striking brunet daughter in mar- advertising is the kind that bri ngs 
, at St. John Methodist church, aie. taffets wk tale howe. with So 3 é |' who were seated at a beautifully} riage. The bridegroom-elect’s at-| results; you can sell or rent al- 
Mr. Williams is son of Mr.iwre G andl “1 - : IT 3 iti SS | appointed table centered with a/tendants will include his two|most anything through low-cost 
| tee Senry Aen ey he Mrs. George Bland entertains at | The bride was given in marriage s: ee oa ei 'bride’s cake. White asters and/| brothers, William Bethea, of Al- Constitution Want aa Phone 
~ cae Gi : : ae*» | a luncheon at the Biltmore hotel (by her brother, Edward G. Cain, : : es _gladioli beautified the home bany, and E. W. Bethea, of At- WA. 6565 
Atlanta. His mothrr w is 1or- for Miss Virginia Wallin, bride- ‘and the best man was Sergeant . sete : | : if e . Ma! 2 JOO. 
-ecomgg anes geen Austin, Caugh-! elec. Stanley Marshal. 
ee ee. and Mrs peas : > aaa | The bride wore a white marqui- 
lam Edward Austin, pioneer citi-' Miss Jane Atchison entertains at 'sette gown with lace yoke and 
zens of Atlanta. a miscellaneous shower at her dee panel of lace covering the 
His paternal grandparents were! home on Twelfth street for Miss sony front of the skirt from be- 
the late Captain and Mrs. W. A.’ Barbara Lowe, bride- elect. ‘low the waistline and extending 
AE FE RAE EMOTE, oe ER FRO EE back to form a train. Her triple- 
stints siotintnstninientiiisininmattiiididiiiaiiasiiiy sts | tiered veil of tulle was held to a 
| coronet of orange blossoms, ries 
merly worn by her cousin, Mrs. 
Frederick Davis, of Cincinnati. 
She carried a white prayer book 
topped with purple orchids, white 


7 satin ribbons and tuberoses with 
maidenhair fern. She carried a 
handkerchief which belonged to 


the bridegroom’s mother, and wore 
a pearl necklace, gift of the wee 
groom. 


t . * 

Dispensing Opticians | The bride’s mntner wore a navy 
. d whit int ss Wiltu a NA\ 

| redingote and matching rita a avy pees Duncan Is Betrothed 

The bridegroom’s mother was) 


ressed in a navy sheer and lace | 

ional with accessories to match. | To lieutenant R. ©): Crouch 

e& Both wore sprays of sweetheart sy | 
oe eee eryenigpnn iar . a Mr. and Mrs. Robert Anderson; The attractive and pretty bride- 

oOLlOWI1N a we In akias - 

given by the bride’s mother at the of thats daughter, Mise Mare Kath. elect 6 a graduate of Girls High 
Ansley hotel, the couple left for @| jeen Duncan, to Lieutenant Robert 
fwedding trip to the mountains./ Otis Crouch, U. S. A., of Camp Evening College, High Museum of | 
The bride traveled in a dark | Blanding, Fla. Art, Columbia University in New 


| 

brown crepe model with brown ac- bd sessile sd : | 

WALTER BALLARD OPTICAL CO. owns sand a spray-of orchids. | mor Miss Mary O'Loughlin, trom | Y0r™ and the Grand Central Art 
y ‘mer Miss Mary O'Loughlin, from Shan of Mew Yoo. & 

‘County Leitrim, Ireland, daughter ata cae Dahan va oe Sig- 

. : of the late Mr. and Mrs. Thomas , JeItE moda Slg- 

‘Sweden Grain Crep To O'Loughlin. Her father is the son |™& sorority. She is the sister of 

Rev. James L. Duncan, of Rome, 


THREE STORES ; 4if . of the late Mr. and Mrs. James | 
Exceed One Million I ee | nee of Rothesay, and Aber- Robert Duncan, Thomas Duncan, | 
_and Miss Patricia Duncan. 


STOCKHOLM, Aug. 31.—(INS) Aah Matted 
105 PEACHTREE STREET. N. E. —A bread-grain crop for Sweden|~~~”’ ~ ' Lieutenant Crouch is the son of 
this year of more than a million _Mr. and Mrs. Roy Crouch, of Gay. | 


MEDICA A 
CAL RTS BUILDING tons was forecast recently by the} D R *t d His paternal grandparents are Mr. | 
W. W. ORR DOCTORS BUILDING Food Commission. The 1941 crop | rop epol @Q. and Mrs. Roy Crouch, of Meri-| 
was arte _— — age 4 wether county. His maternal | 
is estimate 0 be abou VOU, | A, | A grandparents are Mr. and Mrs. | 
tons, as d4gainst a 1941 yield of n { 4 re a Earl Epps, of Athens. His only sis- | 
one, re KepPine, Boag | ter is Miss Doris Crouch, and his | 
year will probably double at o Ss] | R brothers R FE. ‘ouch. | 
1941, which was one of the poorest 1¢c chess a t e Beiaie gt Bh, and wane ra’ | 
in some time. f Crouch. : a4 


ae ee 


, , y F ’ The future groom received his 
ALA \ J ition oan B. S. degree in civil engineering 
~ . ° , at Georgia Tech. He was a mem- 
Tr 167 I C D N TU RY D LEGANC D 20 Per Cent in Year, ber of the Gold “T” and the Phi 
r % r ~ ‘ . “on , nae Ye 
FOR THE HOME OF TODAY Says Col. French. | yae?formerly with the National 
The effectiveness of the Army's | Youth Administration for Georgia. ' 
battle to promote health and safe-| ; 
ty in the southeast was revealed |. 
yesterday in a statement by Colo- | 
nel Sanford W. French, Fourth | 
Service Command = surgeon, that 
hospitalization cases due to sick- | 
ness and injuries have been reduc- 
ed more than 50 per cent in the. 
last year. | SR 
| Communicable’ diseases have} * 
‘shown the sharpest decline. For | 
'every 10 cases reported yast year, | 
|and three have been reported this | 
year, records reveal. Keeping 
'pace with the decline in sickness | 
[has been the injuries which au-| 
'thorities say have been cut in half. 
Venereal diseases in the Fourth 
Service Command has dropped 40 | 
per cent, although there are sev- 
eral “‘sore .spots” throughout the 
southeast, according to Colonel 
French. 
“Pneumonia cases have shown 
a decided drop,’ Colonel French 
added. “For every 200 cases re- 
ported Imt year, we now have 75.” 
The death rate in pneumonia 
has been cut to approximately 
11-2 per cent of cases reported. 
The fatality of the disease has 
_been reduced largely by the use of 
sulfa drugs, ene French said. 


— 


(ye é cele Dies 
_At Ochlochnee Home 


Special to THE CONSTITUTION 
THOMASVILLE, Ga., Aug. 31.— 
Funeral services were held yester- 
day for T. C. Beverly, prominent 
Thomas county citizen, who died 
Friday at his home near Och- 
lochnee. Dr. T. F. Callaway of- 
ficiated and interment was in Och- 
lochnee cemetery. 
Mr. Beverly was born in Ter- 
rell county in 1866, a _ son of 
Joseph and Rosanna Cochran Bev- | 
erly, and asa young man moved to 
Ochlochnee where he married Miss 
'Molly Thompson, of that town, in| 
April, 1893. .She, with five sons| 
and one daughter, survive him. | NS ee * ee 
. @": Tr’ OnRer "AY They are, Walter G. Russell and | 3 shed (> . SSR ’ 
BREAKFRONT CREDENZA Lewis Beverly, of Quitman; Max | _ SS Sie a ann if congratulates you on 
and Alvin Beverly, of Pahokee, | . ; w9 = completing seventy-five years of 
For over half a century Biggs has been helping people to make their homes Fla., and a daughter, Mrs. Joseph | Sa age, “ ‘ service to Atlanta and the South. 
more beautiful. As we have found fine antiques, we have either purchased ee ee . “Ny fo. ee We hail th 
, . 7 . Mr. Beverly had long been a Ri . ee p Ree oe aul the opportunity of carrying 
them or received permission from the owners to copy, so that you, too, might ‘prominent pianter and sawmill | | dhe . i eX = oo on with you in the years ahead, 


enjoy the beauty and charm of Colonial Furniture. - operator in this community. In Rie eT ae : > h 
politics he had been active, serv- yd , 3 ae » Fe  —-, : 8 aring the common benefits of 


This Breakfront is handmade by Biggs’ own craftsmen, so that no detail of the ing his town as mayor and being “3 , et BPE reaching millions with messa il 
riaginal will be lost. Th d is b full ined lid h Th on the Thomas county Democratic SR Se _ a ‘ Shae ‘tees. | ges we 

Original will be lost. e wood is beautifully grained solid mahogany. e committee eas vere. ah se ae worth saying and well said. 

pulls are exactly copied from the originals, being of fine solid brass, and each # e ci a 

drawer and door locks. There is ample space for your linens and silver, and a You Suffer Distress From ~ 


the shelves in the top are adjustable so that you may display your fine china 
and objects of art to advantage. Width 7612”, height 94”, $550.00 | /EEMALE 


The Credenza base may be had separately—$330.00. | 
MAY ALSO BE HAD WITH DESK COMPARTMENT————$650.00 | WEAKN ESS 


And Want Te 


Bulld Up Red Biood! & 
If at such times you B 
Buy ' suffer from cramps,@ - % 
backache, distress - = 
|i “irregularities”, peri- % ae 
Defense ods of the blues—due ae 
Mw | § to functional monthly Rs 
Bonds "a | § disturbances— 
Start at onee— tz Lydia E. Pink- 
ABLETS (with 


me | ham’s Compound 
added iron). They not only help re- 


Stamps 
| lieve monthly pain but also accom- 
Se eS endmade panying tired, nervous feelings of 


Now! ' Furniture this nature. This is due to their 

| soothing effect on ONE OF WOMAN'S 
MOST IMPORTANT ORGANS. 

221 Peachtree Taken regularly—Pinkham's Tab- 

' lets help build up resistance against 

such symptoms. Also, their iron 


Mokers of A th nti } makes them a fine hematic tonic to 
| uthentic } Colonial Reproductions for 52 Years help build up red blood. Follow 


| aoe directions. Get today! 


fliss MARY KATHLEEN DUNCAN. 


school, and attended the Georgia | 


eT bs a; Roo 
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PilotClubC Dinner This Evening Sorority Plans — Po ee Hee e Naval Reserve ‘Sleepy-Time’ Still Is Raided: 
Features War Work Exhibit’ Seago ai f ee Plan Explained Alleged Operators Awake Now 


es Hy . T lb | | : : | T Oo S tu le n t S The bad -time” still and its/statement that he, too, was sleep- 
» Pilot Club of Atlanta Is Ziv- r. erman L. iLurner wi e ) ea oh ? five alle . shine 7e i 

ee al a neh civic jet ot] the guest speaker and his subject} The members of the Alpha Gam- | oe es be an aa ae ( ators sane Sune pay Henares ing when oiticers lestified ths ~" 
ing memoers Mi ik ‘ will be “Atlanta’s Part in this |me Delta fraternity will honor PPX ee aaa Ba Sees — | before United States Commissioner ran into the woods when the still 
gations and other interested citi- World-Wide Program.” Dr. Turner | their rushees at a tea from 4:30 to) A a Sea . | : ; ‘ David J.. Meyerhardt yesterday, as was raided. | 
zens of Atlanta an opportunity to| has taken an active part in the | 6:30 o'clock this en apy at the = ‘a ee aes Submit Apultediten Let- the semilt of @ sane group of ‘= a ae listed “7 snip of 

wthhi¢e | ree “es Damasio , Lom ti Piedmont Driving Clu | 3 3 eae Rae eee ’ 5 Pox timee ; a ockdale county, where the still 
see exhibits demonstrating the United Service Orggnization gad ie efficers of: the Alumnae | Be a ES = ter to College < Navy \federal alcohol tax unit men and ,,.... located. 
type of activities caggfed on by the other war work activities in Atlan- ‘Club a aaah inte: eiameneneel SS : Ree: : re state officers. y 
various agencies of the United War - — has wip asdbens rhe labor in | participating will yt eon ‘tee re- | s SS oe Science Professor. | The sleepy-time designation was _. ; 

fark Fund 0) Nic us efforts to further these causes. | F BS Se | . 
Work Fund. Booths depicting these sare, hone C. Berkedl vresidall of | ceiving line. They will wear | 4 : en ce iitnbe ohn inten ts ae given the still after four of the CC ( : Property 
activities will be arranged fot hn the club. will welcome visitors and | S@0Ulder bouquets fashioned ss — eatin iia : ss five men and they happened to be coe o 
etio y s ? : > Vis : PO SOIT 3 og foe | freshmen in colleges and universi- . ‘ i 

spection by gue ts attending 2 introduce guests. The invocation war stamps. Es peee e peo 8 See g asleep at the site and knew noth Beines Transferred 
dinner planned by the victory an The rushees will be presented | = ae eo ae —s a SRS ties which have Naval R. O. T. C. ‘ing about the still or its illicit Op- 


: eS 2° Saag h |units were advised today to appl eration. Transfer to the Army of some 
» be held this evening at 6:30|5S. Decker, — ; carrying out the colors of the fra-| BS rea ce oe ‘ Pply | Raiding officers said they found $90,000000 in property ot the Ce 
‘clock in the Louis J. Dinkler Miss Bertie Hale, first vice presi- | ternity. | x : ae iby letter to enter the naval pro-| . 
| . * 


| % | two 800-gallon hog-type stills, 800 vilian Conservation Corps was be- 
room of the Ansley hotel. Miss dent and program chairman, will) Decorations ‘for the affair will, 'gram coincident with the filing of | gallons of mash and 53 galjons of ing completed in seven southeast- 
‘erona K. Longino, chairman of 


present Miss Verona K. Lomgino feature a patriotic motif of red, g : = . a ag aoe es ‘application for admission. whisky. The still were between ern states vesterday. 
tory committee, will outline and Mrs. Lucie W. Brantley, chair-| white and blue. BS ~~ E | =| The naval application letters | ‘Uns, one having just Gnished and The Army disclosed that the 
work of the various agencies | man of the civic committee. Miss xi some YF meemenemmeion s : eee mee |should be submitted to 


. . , ve . the pro-| the other not ready, officers testi-' transfer, ordered after congress 
displays in the Gladys M. Cory will give the code on S, Employes ; al | ai Bi fessor of naval science and tactics | fed. ° discontinued the CCC, affected 
of ethics, and Miss Eleanor Gatlin, 4 a ie =: me at the institution involved 


alt tow Bat . David - The re gas all released un- property at 93 camps and 53 ware- 
accompanie y iss Jean DVavid- | > : a SRR e . Sixt lav istri \ der bond, were Charlie Wood, houses in this area. Some of the 
son, will present the musical pro- Inc rease 430, 000 Bt ee : aoe 5 fC. pesmian pte asleep; Frank Thompson, asleep;| camps will be put into use directly 
orem |. WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(?) Bae Me. eo ‘able at Duke University, Durham, | Grady Cunningham, Negro, asleep; | by troops, while others will,have 
Asmsting in arranging details for Secretary Perkins reported today ce ee — N. C.: Georgia School:of Tech-| Madison Davis, Negro, half-asleep, their equipment and buildings Sal 
the meeting are Mrs. Callye Neese, an increase of 435,000 in non-ag- | a . tinology, Atlanta: University of and Fuller Cash, who amended his vaged 
Mrs. Carolyn Seivers, Mrs. Loraine ricultural employment from mid-| ee ee i ®|North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.| ~~.« hion Fifth” Fl i 
Warnock, Miss Myrtle Morton, June to mid-July. The month's | ‘fs ee % sei Ss Bees 7. and University of South Caro- —‘Fashion ift Floor _— 
Miss Carletta Babb, invitations; increase raised the employment | i <i = aa | |lina, Columbia, S. C. 
Mrs. Annie Lou Brigman, Mrs. level to a new high, with the July | P a Be . ; “3 i ‘| The Naval R.O. TC. quotas 
Carolyn Murphy, Miss Bertie Hale, | figures 2,161,000 above the July, | ie i eS es BS “§ge | are usually filled prior to the start 
Miss Eugenia Faulkner, programs; | 1941, level. ce : ees: Me || ee % of the freshman year and indi- 
Mrs. Carolyn Seivers, Mrs. Betty| Recently revised estimates of . 2°" = |vidual students may be accepted 
Turner and Miss Carletta Babb,|employment in non-agricultural | ie: Se a a eee ‘under the quotas as soon as they 
booth displays. establishments showed 37,100, 000 | : By aes | BB ” See ~—s| have been finally accepted for en- 
The public is invited to attend |employes in July as compared | i . Bes , EO Ry ee Pecos to the college. The actual 
the meeting and reservations are| with 36,665,000 in June and 34 ~| : ee tes & BS “i se ‘enrollment into the Naval R. O. 
being taken by Mrs. Lucie Brant-/939,000 in July, 1941. | eee “3 ; , § ee |T. C. unit will be made during the 
ley, WA. 2906. Wage earners in the manufac- | ee a : te re — = se ‘first few weeks of the freshman | 
= ae turing industries regularly sur-| ge a es - By 3% ea | year. | 
Yankee Soldiers Said veyed increases 1.8 per cent dur-|; = % ce 3 ae fg aes | Students enrolled in the Naval 
ing June and payrolls increased | ee ee oS. Rs ge ee SS 'R. O. T. C. may apply to the pro- 
To Be ‘Soft Touches’ . tee fh « sg 
0 bE OO OUCHES | $8,995,000, or 24 per cent. - % See OS : | fessor of naval science and tactics 
BELFAST, Aug. 31.—(#)—It ap- fo ks Se a ; . * ‘on the campus for enlistment by 
pears American men in uniform Coast Guardsman as ee : Sy : : ‘him in-the Naval Reserve as an 


are soft touches. ' - apprentice seamen, and remain on 
MRS. DAVID VERNON WURST. inactive duty so long as they are 


ae een Soha H. Con bee- Killed at Savannah Mrs. Wurst is the former Miss Mary Alice Thompson, members of the Naval R. O. T.C 
de Sdeed” + woagy * - ard SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 31.—() daughter of Mrs. Barrett Thompson, of Thomaston, Ga. Mrs. The ait ; wained-te on 
saelees Smad a ieeieoe States |A | Coast Guardsman identified by Wurst’s husband, Lieutenant Wurst, is in the U. S. Army Air Repats, Pihari a Ee ee ee eee 
forces arrived, declared “I can see | Sav — “gr ail —— Pt Corps, ‘now stationed at McDill Field in Tampa. Those who do enlist and who 
. American soldiers being impor-| Paul Richter, o liwaukee, ale -- Wa a ——__--- | fail either the naval science or 
Tells All Does All tuned all over the city. I don’t. in the U. S. Marine hospital here| | | i ie . | other college course or are disen- 
for Career Girls! know what they will think of us.|today of injuries received in an riding, crashed into a street mark- | and Charlie Cook were injured in| -olled from the Naval R. O. T. C. 
BEOCST WEE ESs They must imagine these people accident at an early hour this’ er and tree at a street intersection. the same accident and are in local for any reason, will be discharged 
consider them suckers.” morning. A car in which he was’ City police reported Jesse Long hospitals. from the Naval Reserve at their 
— oar — oanenmammenens <P DIL ZZ 7 = 77 __ _"""NNYZ"_™DY™_weemey,| Own request, or may be _ trans- 

ferred to any other class (V-1 Ac- 
‘credited College Program, V-5, 
V-7) for which qualified. 

Vv 
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ail (\M | | f eS fae y > » at : Former Aide 
4 eo Oe SS T. Cone 


: : o* _ “ish % Sas #4 > . BS ae : oo | * | e 
root ls Smith Dies 
4 os | . te Colonel W. G. Stephen- 


She Knows All— 


ame ee ee ee ee Re we 


son Jr., was With AEF 


sear Thompson : ‘ 
in England. 

Word was received here yester- 
day of the death of Lieutenant 
William G. Stephenson Jr., former 
aide to the commanding general 
of the Fourth Corps Area here, 
while on duty with the AEF in 
England. 

Colonel Stephenson, 38, well- 
known in Atlanta, having been 
stationed here as aide to Major 
General John P. Smith from July 
15, 1940, to February 25, 1942. 

A member of the Army since! 
his graduation from West Point in 
1925, he saw service {n both the | 


'Philippines-and Honolulu, as well | f i, 
'as several posts in this country, . 
including Fort Moultrie, South CLR Ayotuts wently- tues 


| Carolina, and Fort Benning, where 
he was stationed prior to his At- 


ee ss SS 'lanta assignment, — . 
till quit ea Nk | | Colaciel Stesmanal had been in They must have the distinction of dresses 
ly a RANRRAG | England since June, and had been | twice their price to get into this cherished 
" : we taking intensive training in inva- collection. The suit-dress sketched is un- 
sion tactics, accosding to a recent | expectedly detailed with hand-crocheted 


a . dé a gn | “ah, wig “ SAN x a 
% @ te m g ~ | e i b t e re Ca AY Ye letter to Mrs. S ephenson 1s lace... black. brown or green rayon crepe, 


her belief that he participated in 
the raid on Dieppe, which occur- 12-18. Come in and see more of these 


y : a 7 red two days before his death. The marvels. 
mi a hk i oF 1 hh ' S ( 0 ry ’ ts % , War Department notification gave 25.00 
- ca 7 . no information as to the circum- 
— < fo al stances of his death. 
Atlanta with ' ee While stationed here the Ste- 
™ ine : / phensons were members of the 


Piedmont Driving Club. 


CHEESE VALUE. 


O, Se : . (Gare 3 ATHENS, Ga., Aug. 31.—Cheese 
| | rates high as a good source of cal- 


Martha Le . 
G, 7 cium — the mineral that gives 
: ge shape and permanence to the body “Fashion Fifth” Floor 


framework, Extension Service 


leaders say. 
“We Have Sold Over 150,000 Pairs 
Women’s Vitality Shoes in Atlanta” 


Peachtree 
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We review the growth and progress of old friends ioday with sincere ad- 
miration .. . and feel certain, too, that the common factor in all success 
is public CONFIDENCE. 


Sa 


4 
» 


fg startling 


Nothing really warms us so much here at Thompson-Boland-Lee as the 


foct that in th hort ye in our own new store on Peachfree Street, : } Pn . | d ° di dd ] 
oc ot in ree short yeors in our own new | 4 | | an in IV 


we hove won so many new friendships and possess a wealth of LOYALTY 
from friends whom we have served in Atlanta through thirty-three years. 


Mti-bietsshente tote] ates gravee wim ©, an ‘ these new Young Georgians 


Myra—black or brown suede. 


‘ardley—black | black al im. | : ) | ; ' 
Ferdley—vieck suede, dlark alligator cay trun oo Start your fashion planning with your shoes... 
They ll carry you to new heights of smartness .. 


Lelda—antiqued tan alligator calf. oe Fe | A | a Sketched ... (a) suede with braid and 
| —. . ’ draped bow... $9.95 


Orchid—black or brown calf, 


Wimbledon—black or brown suede, black calf trim to match. 
(b) suede with grosgrain collar and 


window buckle... $9.95 


| ‘ co adie | ~~ Ae (c) Vinylite with suede exclusive design ... $9.95 
—— poe ; = ZA 
Si as “> | \ Mail Orders Filled 


Exclusive in Atlanta 
Mail Orders Filled 


Street Floor 
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-» FAMILY OWNED AND OPERATED SINCE 1872 
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SAMUEL BAUM 


Be naliige gles 


A Pioneer 


Julius Regenstein, Founder 


Salutes 


Louis Regenste 


Another Pioneer 


When The Atlanta Constitution 


fe THOUGH we have not the tremendous weight was five years old 3 


of years behind us which this newspaper enjoys, 


Z 
‘ 


t 
we, in our way, have also been privileged to feel the 


A ne oe eee ’ 
< ’ ° 
* 


our father opened the doors of 


oo8S ne x CBR Sa NS p q 


s> ae. Ss Lae, ee 


satisfaction of the pioneer. For we have pioneered in \ q | | v 
Ter | Thé “Surprise Store’, 80 Whitehall St. 


bringing the finest furs to Atlanta for almost a third 
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of a century. 4 We extend to The Atlanta Constitution our warmest felicitations 


on its seventy-fifth anniversary ... seventy-five years of distinguished 


ir. PO a 
ta ialaao 


ice to Atlant : 
Since 1910, when our first fine furs were displayed for service to Atlanta and the Southeast 


wy . . 4 C _ 
Pee ye ae 
SG Mahe eee 


your approval, Sam Baum has bought and offered only Together, The Atlanta Constitution and Regenstein’s have met the 


fur pieces and fur coats which skillfully combined style, challenge of each new era as history unfolded itself... together we have 


carried forward the traditions of two great pioneer Southern institutions, 


quality and workmanship in the highest degree. We 
to this day FAMILY-OWNED AND OPERATED. 


eo Ee as ede = 
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have jealously guarded our reputation for trustworth- 


* OOM he LN PIP * 


Today, we face the most crucial period in all world history .. . we 
iness, a reputation which should now be your first con- 
face it with courage and a burning faith in the unconquerable spirit of 


sideration—and one to which we dedicate our future . fp America and ALL FREE MEN. 


service to Atlanta women. 
A brighter Tomorrow will come. With high hopes we look for- 


ward to 1947 when we celebrate our own seventy-fifth anniversary by 


S BOLL, | : _ carrying our morning advertising messages, as we have for 70 years, in 
5 The Atlanta Constitution. 


Fur Salon, Second Floor 


Regenstein’s Peachtree 
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Husband Wants a Companion 
More Than Expert Housekeeper 


|ing helps a woman's morale like 
I have been married for years/| /new clothes. Then start going out, 
and have one child. My husband} loved him too much and he has|and having a good time. If you 
has been running around with oth- | thought nothing of me. I do not! have no one you could go with, 
/er women for about six months. | feel like I can go on much longer.| why not fill . your home with 
'He does not think I know this but} What can I do? friends, and have such a nice time 
I have caught up on him. I nave | BROKEN-HEARTED. | that he will wonder why he had 
tried to talk to him about it but; | think you made your mistake | to go out to find pleasure. Why 
it has not done any good, fot he | in letting your husband go out on don’t you do some war work? Get 
only treats me with contempt and parties and have a good time while | your mind occupied with some- 
abuses me. |you stayed at home and looked | thing. Do not always be at home 
He says I have not tried to help| after the house. I do not mean; when he comes in. Don't always 
‘him to have anything nor have I| that you should have let the house! be on hand when he needs you and 

'appreciated his.company since we/| work go, and neglect your home try being a little aloof yourself 
have been married. I think I have | duties, but when a husband wants Do not let him see that his in- 
done all I can for him. I have let| to go out, it is his wife’s duty to| attention to you worries you in 
‘him go to parties, to the movies|go with him. Of course if. you! the least. Do not wear your heart 
or to fishing parties and other af-| stayed at home and would not go on your sleeve. Try to adopt a 
\fairs while I stayed home and) out with him, he found company | casual and carefree manner about 
SNAPSHOTS OF HOLLYWOOD : Se RR ee SN |'looked after things. I have done! with others. him and about the home and do not 
COLLECTED AT RANDOM: What ae Bec ee Oe eee aes m™ |without clothes when I needed| Another mistake you have made let him see that what he does wor- 
33 Be SSS anaes sa Sa ae: em |} them to help him get a home like|is to deny yourself clothes and ries you in the least. Let him 
other necessities. Of course you! know that you know what a cad 
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Stars Raise Strong Objections 
Td the Release of Their Old Films 


By Harold Heffernan. ning. He was there for years and 

now tw »wle who won't wel- to Edgar no other studio has ever 
a cage Sta ss 2 bs be made 10 years ago was reissued | seemed like the old home lot. Per- 
come So esser’s plan to reissue right after his big hit in “Char- 


sonally, I am glad he is back with 

“Rawhide,” the Lou Gehrig mov-|jie’s Aunt.” Hedy Lamarr suffer-/|all the people he likes and I’ll bet 
je made in 1939. One is SaM)ed agonies when the European | my only new hat he will do some- 
Goldwyn, who has just spent a@|“festasy” was brought out time] thing worth while. 
young fortune on “Pride of the! and again after she clicked in “Al- 
Yankees,” the story of Lou's life, | giers.” Even Shirley Temple was} CHATTER IN HOLLYWOOD: 
and the other is Mrs. Gehrig.|the victim of reissues of her first] Army life has not robbed Clark 
When I interviewed her she said: | two-reel comedy appearances after | Gable of his sense of humor. In 
“Need we mention ‘Rawhide? | she scored as the golden child of| a letter to a pal on the M-G-M lot, 
gg raed wody oni the eng” the movies. Clark wrote: “They are cutting 
lv disappointed in e picture.” | puinnnd 
Well, oe the time Sol gets his mov- | Must be like old times for the | Speer tae gm ~ 
je circulated “The Pride of the|M-G-M-ers to have Edgar Allan in Vickie gene they'll fly an 
Yankees” will probably have} Woolf back on the lot. Yes, indeed, lite tie Atlentin on the latest 
played most towns. Edgar, who 1s one of Hollywood's | thing in bombers!” 7 

This problem has been a movie | most prolific and best writers, has— , ee 
headache for years. Jack Benny | been engaged to write a new epi- 
hit the ceiling when a picture he'sodic film that company is plan- 


Dear Dixie: 


HOLLYWOOD, Aug. 31.—(INS) | * By Dixie George. 


MY DAY: 


Autumn Comes 
To Hyde Park 


By Eleanor Roosevelt. 


is all this gossip about an FBI in- Ses eee ae Ree ae seas bs og | 
err Mm RR a = fa | he wanted. Now that he has it he 


vestigation of one of our foreign 
actors; Martha Mature has served 
notice on Charlie Rogers if there 
is any mention of Vic in her pub- 
licity she will walk off the set; 


seems to be pulling out. 

He tries to shun me when he 
‘comes home and will not speak to 
'me unless he is forced to and then 
It seems to 


wanted to help your husband as. 


all wives should, but there is such 
a thing as carrying things too far. 

Go out and get yourself some 
clothes. 


Make yourself over into a| 


he has been and that what he does 
makes no difference to you. Gath- 


er all your feminine weapons to- 
gether and win him back 


if you 
want him, and if you think he is 


it is a tough word. 
be tearing my heart out, and my | 
nerves to pieces. I feel like I have 


Kathryn Grayson and = Johnson 
Shelton acting so loved-dovey at 
Mike Lyman’s that people turned 
to look at them; William Saroyan, 
who asked a fortune for “Time of 
Your Life” after it won the Pu- 
litzer prize, is willing to sell it for 
much less. Says he needs the 
money to produce a Broadway 
play; Nancy Kelly has headed east 


‘new and glamorous woman. Noth-| worth the trouble. 


POINTS FOR PARENTS 


By Edythe Thomas Wallace. 


HYDE PARK, Sunday.—My days have been decidedly peaceful 
here, though full of activity from the point of View of doing things 
with the children, swimming and playing games. There is a real 
touch of autumn in the air. Around the pond, 
the purple weed have turned to a faint red- 
dish tinge. Here and there some scarlet leaves 
are showing on the swamp maples. 

Though I imagine we shall have some warm 
weather before autumn really sets in, I still 
look at every meal out of doors as an added 
blessing before the cold weather makes it im- 
possible. 

Some of us attended the Roosevelt Home 
Club dance at the town hall in the village last 
night. We all took part in a very active Vir- 
ginia reel, and I envied my young niece, Amy 
Roosevelt's, ease and grace. Even the most 
active prancing didn’t seem to make her puff. 


War Camps Get Recipes 
Of Red Cross Cook Book 


On the menus of British prison- 
4 * See se *: . ers in enemy war camps when 
again—this time it is to talk over p aOR hy Bl. es gs i ae : a ¥ a ae BS | they receive the new Red Cross 
a road show job with the “Guest , - geo Behe ee SS SE A ar cook book from home will be 
in .the reg wig roman a '“Potato Piglets,” “Carrot Betty,” 
M-G-M's fashion expert, as a ‘Cheese Dreams” and “Poor 
pilot’s license and will take a job Knight’s Pudding,” as well as 
with the Ferry Command ‘if she more substantial dishes, it is re- 
can get it; that’s all for today. see | | ported in London. It tells the cap- 
you tomorrow! Mrs. D. F. Yerba, | ‘tives how to make the most of 


aa . SO ee Le 
of Buena Vista Park, Cal., Says: | MRS. LEWIS BRADLEY WALTERS. their rations and of the contents | 
of Red Cross food parcels. Pris-| 


Mother: “I simply can’t keep 
Johnnie from coasting into the 
street. I suppose that’s one of 
the chances we have to take 
when we rear children.” 


Mother: “I’m putting your 
wagon away and you can't play 
with it for a week because you 
disobeyed and coasted down tke 
driveway into the street.” 


tion they have received from all the other branches of the services, 
We grieve at the losses which were sustained and which will bring 
sorrow to many homes in our nation, and pray we may all do our 


Revolutionists.” It deals with the always fascinating story of J and help a Yank 
= Stop & Jap P daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Perry Baskin Sr. | . | 
eh 7 'fee by contributing a teaspoofful | 
still exist. This play is good reading and I shall. be interested to : ) | 
in a tin can. Most recipes are for | 
: ler the auspices of a magazine to various groups of young ti JES Ni I NSWERS ) 
ng uneer y , | , By Dr. William Brady. | QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS “Poor Knight's Pudding” is bread | 
according to Webster, is “a chronic | 
He was born in the mountains of Syria and, as a young man, : . Pathological examination showed 
nose or air passages.” | air, outdoor activity where the|it 
The story of the Marines in the Solomon Islands, which is in all at | to lungs etc. Can you suggest any 
brane lining nasal passages, and|for the development and mainten- 
Sia | which say clearly “Signed letters 
jot or tittle in the teachings pre-| 
lining of one or more of the nasal 
utmost to bring the war to a victorious end. 


Toussaint L’Ouverture and Henry Christophe. The President has live.” 
2 z rs gt sugar each day, and how to 
see it acted. These two men were great and more people should e 
10 men. “Potato Piglets” are po-| 
people in schools and colleges throughout the country, came to see Out of Order. | | | ‘b 
in an indirect way—that is, if the dipped quickly in water, drained, | 
inflammation of, and hypersecre- | ’ 
came to a middle western city in the United States. He was an Du : | to be malignant—melanoma. 
Chronic rhinitis, simple chronic | Peneficient influence of sunshine 
our papers this morning, adds another page to their glorious record. | other remedy. (P. HL) 
more or less involving the lining /| ance of good immunity. 
pertaining to personal health and'! 
sented in this column—‘catarrh” 
“accessory sinuses—the lining mem- 


The other night I read a play by Seldon Rodman called “The | «yy; hb its power we give 
with each bond P P Mrs. Walters is the former Miss Frances Baskin, lovely : 
| oners will learn how to make tof- 
always spoken of this episode in history and the extraordinary | __ 
citadel Toussaint L’Ouverture built in Haiti, the ruins of which of 
make a grater by punching holes | 
et ace Causes and Care of Catarrh 0 men, “Potato Piglets” are po~ 
Yesterday a young Syrian, Mr. Salom Rizk, who has been speak- tatoes filled with sausage meat; 
he « The familiar meaning of catarrh and arranged on cooked cabbage. | 
me. 1 can well understand that his life story would make his Had lump I thought was fatty | : Rees” | i , J : 
lectures interesting. , duffer with “catarrh” coddles him- | tumor ras. onaee calf of ion | and fried in drippings and spread | Every child needs discipline if he is to be protected from the cone 
tion from, the membranes of the!self unduly from open air, fresh with jam or sugar. |sequences of his own ignorance and inexperience. 
American citizen, but had to learn the meaning of America and Doctor now urges amputation of 
suffered much before he became a citizen of the United States. | ‘1 ' fon aie ee skyshine is available, he fails|leg to prevent possible metastasis 
intiammation of the muco to get something which is essential 
As Americans we rejoice in all tpeir glorious records, and as Answer—Please read the pri 
: | aS | | ; ; " 7 — printed 
Americans we rejoice in all they have done and in the co-opera of throat, perhaps the lining of| If you feel impelled to enlighten |instructions. to correspondents, 
Bite chien cite ienelilihlndin ‘me, remember, I do not abate one | 
; hygiene, not to disease, diagnosis | 
IS a vague generality, and does not or treatment, will be answered by | 


—_ _ 


Your Horoscope for Today 


By ALICE DENTON JENNINGS, Noted Atlanta Chirologist, 


March 21 and Apri! 19 (ARIES)—More 
success will be attained today by 
sticking to routine Be deliberate 
in what you do and do not under- 
take affairs impulsively 

Aorii 20 and May 20 (TAURUS)— 
Your energies and ambitions will be 

today. and until 9:36 p. m. 

desire swift progres®e or 

want to be in a hurry Therefore. 

you ere likely to rush into things 
too quickly. 

May 21 and June 20 (GEMINI!I)—The 
entire day is most favorable for 
meeting sympathetic and generous 
people If you are interested in 
afieirs of an artistic nature, in 
liquids. chemicals, drugs or bever- 
ages, you should have harmonious 
end constructive dealings with oth- 
ers. 

dune 21 and July 22 (CANCER)—The 
period previous to 10:13 a. m. favors 
Gealings with professional people 
and those in authority After 10:13 
e m. favors attending to matters 
that have already started or routine 
matters. The period does not espe- 
cially favor new beginnings. 

July 23 and ‘August 22 (LEO)—The 
most important time of day for 
taking important action along all 
lines appears to be after 12:35 p. m. 
An excellent period for constructive 
work in matters of finance, per- 
sonal advancement, constructive 

lanning for future prospects and 
nterviewing or consulting people in 
important positions 


the day suggests sticking to routine. 


einer 23 and October 22 (LIBRA) 

revious to 5:30 p. m., disappoint- 
ments are likely tT come to you by 
expecting too much, or by a lack 
of preparation. After 4:30 p. m. is 
a favorable time for important mat- 
ters that may be of interest at this 
time. 


October 23 and November 21 (SCOR- 
PiO)—It would be wise to keep an 
eye on money matters today. for 
the tendency is towards extrava- 
gance and miscalculation. The eve- 
ning hours after Pp. m. suggest 
unusual caution to avoid sharp and 
severe disappointments resulting 
from unexpected situations. 


November 22 and December 21 (SAG- 
ITTARIUS)—There may be some 
slight tension, animosity or desire 
to make sharp retort today, but if 
you will hold this tendency in 
check, the foundations may be lIaid 
for favorable deals in business, for 
contacts with influential people, for 
literary interests and works of art. 


December 22 and January 19 (CAP. 
RiICORN)—Before 10:40 a. m., dras- 
tic tempers may be in evidence, 
and the period does not favor seek- 
ing co-operation from those who 
have a determined outlook 

January 20 and February 18 (AQUAR.- 
1US)—The entire day is apt to be 
a busy time, but it is also a time 
when you may feel unsettled, have 
difficulty in making yourself prop- 
erly understood. This will be a day 


brane of all these cavities or pas- 
sages, as well as the lining of the 
middle ear cavity, is one con- 
tinuous mucous membrane. So 
when the mucous membrane lining 
the nasal passage becomes ‘ca- 
tarrhal” the same abnormal con- 
dition is likely to affect the mucous 
membrané lining throat, bronchi, 
sinuses etc. 

Chief causes of “catarrh” of ov- 
erheating of houses, offices, shops, 
sleeping apartments, railway car- 
riages and other buildings where 
people work, play, live or congre- 
gate, in winter; and wearing ex- 


cessive clothing. There are other | 
minor factors which we cannot dis- | 


_your spine in a nice straight line, 


Of cou a uffer who has. . 
f course any d 'you can do more work without 


cuss in this short talk. 


“eatarrh” knows more about it 


than an ordinary, plodding, door- | 
to-door general practitioner could | 
case you | 
thing the hard way. 


possibly know, but in 
haven't developed a touch of “ca- 


tarrh” as yet, may I say that in) 
out in the rear and your shoulders 


my opinion heither dampness nor 
cold nor changeable weather nor 
bad climate has anything to do 
with it, save indirectly, so far as 
you may indulge in overheating 
your living quarters and wearing 


identify or designate a specific ail- 
ment or disease, so that it is ab- 
surd to look for a remedy for ‘“‘ca- 
tarrh,” other than correction of 
the wrong habits which vitiate the 
functional health of the respira- 
tory mucous membrane, 


Keep Your Spine Straight 
To Save Your Energy 


By Ida Jean Kain. 


chair, hips against the back of the | as Wg Lo 
| chair, your weight on your thighs, | 
-and your back straight. Do your | - \ 


Straighten yourself out to save 
your energy. If you will keep 


tiring as quickly—and you'll look 
several years younger. 

In poor posture, you do every- 
When you 
go around with your hips jutting 


thrown back for balance—so that 
you take on the shape of the capi- 


tal S—it’s like walking a greater | 


distance or standing for an hour 
or so longer. 
If you are doing heavy work, 


‘intelligently advise you. 


'your posture, 
| Stretching tall. 


'your shoulders down and relaxed 


Dr. Brady if a stamped addressed | 
envelope is inclosed.” It would be) 
foolhardy for you, and criminal | 
for me, if I attempted to advise 
you. It is a matter on which no/| 
one but your own physician can 


it a rule to sit well back in your | 


forward bending at 
joints, 

For a steady improvement in | 
make a habit of 
When you stretch 
to your full height, you pull your- 
self into a straight line. Most of 
this up-stretch should come be- 
tween your floating rib and the 
hipbones—-that may make you an| 
inch slimmer through there. Have | 


those hip/| 


and push up with the top of your 


ATLANTA'S OLDEST SHOE STORE 


we 
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Yet as Young and Modern as Next Season's Fashions. 


‘excessive clothing in a silly effort 
‘to “protect” yourself from such 
‘fancied evils. 

Further, it is my earnest belief 
that a touch of “catarrhal” trouble 
‘does not render the individual one 
whit more susceptible to any re- 
spiratory infection, again except 


Chair Set 
In Filet Crochet 


August 23 and September 22 (VIRGO) to be careful of contracts and 
While new beginnings may have a everything of a written nature. 
tendency to run into obstacles if February 19 and March 20 (PISCES)— 

rte? before 11° a.m... 914. prac The period previous to 3:02 p. m. 
1 ideas may be pushed farward favors dealing with the public, pub- 

Befure 0:14 p. m lishing and work that requires ce- 

tail. The remainder of the dav will 

prove better by sticking to routine. 


head, but keep your chin level. 

And for five minutes a day do 
these exercises: 

For half that time, simply sit 
on the floor against the wall. Press 
your entire back as flat against 
the wall as possible, pull up with 
your lower abdominal muscles, 
and just sit there. 

Then move away from the wall | 
and sit in about the same posi- 
tion, abdominal muscles pulled up 
and your legs straight out in front 
but separated. Hold both arms 


you also run the risk of strain. 
It's because poor posture is so 
general among women that one of 
the first things they have to learn 
in taking over men’s work is how 
to lift heavy objects. The major- 
ity try to do all the lifting with 
their arms. 

Learning to avoid strain also 
'helps to save energy. When you 
have to pick up something from 
the floor, do it this way: Go up 
close to whatever it is, with one 
foot a step forward, and .lower 
yourself with your knees, back | straight out in front, shoulder lev- 
straight. Do your forward bend- jel. And—here’s where it gets 
ing at the hip joints. Then, as you | tough—try to raise alternate legs 
come up, you have all your pow-/| from the floor to touch toes to 
erful leg and trunk muscles help- | fingertips. Don’t lower the arms. 
ing you. If you are lifting some-' Only do that as many times as 
thing heavy, it saves your back.| you can do it correctly. 

If you're lifting a light weight, it For a full set of exercises to 
' takes less energy. straighten you out, send for “Pos- 

Keep that same straight line of | ture Makes the Figure. Please en- | 
the spine when you are bending | close a large stamped return en- 
|over a desk or typewriter. Make § velope for this leaflet. | 


Grin and Bear It 


Just as The Constitution has 
for years symbolized news- 


’ ‘ane 
pertaining to land 


remainder of 


rnatters 
property. The 


paper leadership among the papers 
of the South—so has Byck’s typified 
fine shoes. For 58 years Byck’s has 
been known for high fashion and 
fine quality footwear for the family. 
More recently, in order to give full 
attention to feminine requirements, 
we have concentrated on women’s 
shoes. In high fashion lines and 
unexcelled workmanship and mate- 
rials—Rhythm-Step, Fashion Plate, 
Fashionettes, Dickerson Mackay, 
Se rakes Sia mdes| Me bs at 9 f} . ' Star, and many others, giving a 
Send 18 cents for this Littian| Peaketet me || ao ye] OMB y aba  * breadth of quality style choice and 
Mae pattern. Write plainly size, PD aon , as TG aaa WY ) é 

price range to fit the demands of 


name, address and style number. 

Go all out for fashion—with our 
Fall and Winter Pattern Book, just 
off the press! Smart, easy-to-make | 
styles for work, play, dress-parade. | 
“Salvage specials.”’ School outfits. | 
Bridal wear. Pattern Book, 10) 
cents. 

Send your order to Constitution,; : ts hte 
Pattern Department, 243 West 17th| 34-3, Ry av 
St., New York, N. Y. ts eee tne, 

Ut pices °°. ' 


Today's Charm Tip 


Few people escape getting 
an occasional attack of the 
blues, but smart folk don’t sit 
and entertain them. They seek 
the company of a cheerful per- 
son, knowing that’s the anti- 
dote for what ails them. 


- BRITISH CRIME DROPS. 


Alice Denton Jennings, 
Atianta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 

Inclosed find 10 cents in coin, together with self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, for which please send my Astrological Chart. 


Name and Address 


Birth date (year unnecessary) 


For additional charts for friends or relatives, include 10 cents 
in coin, together with self-addressed, stamped envelope, for each 
birth date desired. 


Two-Piece Dress For Back-to-School 
By Lillian Mae. 


For a nine o'clock .scholar—the 
favorite two-piece style—Pattern 
4176 by Lillian Mae. The long or 
short-sleeved jacket may be in 
cross-grain or contrast. The skirt 
is gathered onto a yoke top. Op- 
tional! contrasting collar and cuffs. 

Pattern 4176 is available in girls’ Hine att 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. Size 10, jacket : ed a 


| 
| 
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. all tastes. 
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OLDEST SHOE STORE 


7395 Se cae 

Butterflies and roses in filet 
crochet and your choice of chair 
set, pillow top or both. And you 
can also make scarf ends to match 
the chair back design. Pattern 
7395. contains instructions and 

LONDON, Aug. 31.—(4)—May-|charts for making set and pillow 
be people are sé busy trying to/|top; illustrations of set and of| 
/win the war they haven't time’ stitches; materials needed. | 
to be bad. To obtain this. pattern send 11) 

Scotland Yard reports show/cents to Constitution, Household | 
crime figures for a recent week|Arts Department, 259 W. 14th'| 
were the lowest since the war be-|Street, New York, N. Y. Write! 
gan and much lower than the/plainly name, address and pattern 
‘weekly average for many years. number. 


ATLANTA'S 


216 Peachtree + Corner Cain 


“You can come out, Mrs. Snodgrass!,... The 
all clear has sounded” 


Ctondard Newspoper 
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THE SOUTH’S PRIDE AND JOY! 


FLAVOR is the first thing you ask a slice of bread to give you—and with 


Merita Bread it’s flavor that fascinates vou first and lingers in™_ 


your memory longest. Fresh Merita is so palatable, so downright good-tasting, More Schools and Hospitals 
that it could keep its top rank among the fastest sellers—if it had to—on the : d 
, Use Merita Than Any Other Brea 


appeal of its flavor alone. 


NUTRITION that speeds the growth of strong young bodies and guards 

the health of grown-ups is the real heart and soul of Merita 
Bread. Bigger than ever, better than ever, Merita brings you essential food 
energy at its best—and in one of its most economical forms. 


PATRIOTISM spurs you on to keep yourself in good health—and 
Merita gives you thrilling support in this vital job. 


Merita is enriched according to government standards by methods enthusias- 


tically indorsed by 21 leading medical authorities. Merita brings you plentiful 
Vitamin B! (to lift the spirits, fortify stamina and lessen fatigue) as well as 
valuable niacin and iron. Put Merita on your shopping list right now for the 
best value in food values! 


AMERICAN BAKERIES COMPANY 


Bakeries in Following Cities: Atlanta, Birmingham, Jacksonville, Rome, Macon, Gadsden, Wil- 
mington, Winston-Salem, High Point, Florence, Fayetteville, Orlando, Miami, Charlotte, New 
Orleans, Anderson, Knoxville and Roanoke. 


9s Yes, among the thousands.of schools and hospitals in the 
South—the territory Merita serves—Merita is the over- 

whelming preference in breads. Schools and hospitals admit 
I 4 no compromise where health is concerned. The bread they 
; buy must be the finest—in freshness, in flavor, in health 

properties. Remember the advice of those who know food 


values best. Make Merita your daily bread. 


_ age kight G 
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Real Estate 
Industry Leader 


In Cash Turnover 


By PRESS HUDDLESTON, 


Constitution 


Estate Editor. 


There is perhaps no one industry in Atlanta that measures 
up in interest with the general public and in volume of cash 
turnover as does the real estate industry. 


It is rather difficult to even ap- 
proximate figures involved in 
sales, leases, rentals, loans, ap- 
praisals, examination of titles, and 
all the many other transactions in- 
volved in deals in Atlanta and 
suburban realty, but a careful 
survey would show the real es- 
tate business, with all its ramifi- 
cations and many turnovers, as 
touching around a billion dollars 
annually. 

5,000 Engaged. 

There are, by a fairly correct 
estimate, some 4,000 to 5,000 peo- 
ple in the city directly employ- 
ed in one way or another—peo- 
ple whose livelihood depends 
upon earnings from handling real 
estate—tied up in the realty in- 
dustry. 

There are 30 to 40 large real 
estate firms employing 20 to 50 
people—salesmen and office force, 
However, there are in Fulton 
county, which embraces realty 
territory handled by Atlanta real 
estate concerns, 159 brokerage 
firms. with 40 associate brokers 
and 335 salesmen. Then, there 
are hundreds of men and women 
who quietly and occasionally make 
real estate deals, making a com- 
mission on them, who are not list- 
ed as licensees; there are two 
large title “companies, employing 
50 to 75 people, whose only earn- 

gs have to do with real estate, 
to say nothing of scores of law- 
yers who examine titles for a 
fee. and another score who record 
deeds and mortgages officially for 
county records. 

Many Have Profited. 

It is no wonder, then, that At- 
lanta real estate is among—if not 
the largest—industry in which the 
greatest number of Atlanta citi- 
zens are interested. 

Real estate, as everyone con- 
cedes, is the foundation of all 
wealth. Wise investors in it have 


y 


a” 
sae 


| 


made hundreds of families well 
fixed financially in this city and | 
section. While values rise and fall | 
at times, it is, after all, a good 


barometer of business as a gen- | tion of _ yond 
| practically eliminated now, due|still low,” he says. 


eral rule. 


It is interesting or perhaps will | t0 the demands of the government | 


where, a great percentage are the 
older or used homes—homes built 
15 to 25 years ago, and now being 
taken over by purchasers to con- 
vert into apartmerft rooms. Sales 
in Atlanta have been very good on 
these. Of course, the purchase of 
War Bonds has taken up consid- 
erable money of loyal citizens, 
who might have invested in homes 
but for the necessity of helping in 
the war effort. 

With conditions as they are to- 
day, ohe only naturally could ex- 
pect the volume of real estate 
sales to.show a marked decrease 
during the first Half of 1942 as 
compared with previous years. 
Yet, Atlanta’s real estate contin- 
gent are “sittin’ steady,” and are 
holding the fort, remaining on the 
job, even deprived of auto tires 
and with but little gas to operate 
on. They are “taking it on the 
chin,” and one hears but very lit- 
tle complaint. 

The demands for materials for 
war manufacturing have neces- 
Sarily required a cessation of pro- 
duction of a great many civilian 
goods; particularly those made of 
metal. This has meant the prac- 
tical elimination of the produc- 
tion of plumbing fixtures, nails, 
sheet metal for gutters, furnaces, 
copper wire for electric fixtures, 
Piping for water and gas, and 
many other items essential for 
new home construction. The gov- 
ernment has deemed it necessary 
to stop all new home construction, 
except that which is essential for 
the housing of immigrant war 
workers. 

Garner Sums Up Situation. 

Summing up the real estate sit- 
uation locally from a_ practical 
selling point, Judson M. Garner, 
sales manager for Haas & Dodd, 
realtors, and president of the At- 
lanta Real Estate Board, says: 

“As is generally known, a con- 
siderable proportion of the normal 
residential sales volume in any 
real estate office is made up of 
new homes. However, this por- 
the normal activity 


is | 


PEACHTREE STREET IN 1895—Showing from Ellis street north, the old Abbott 
home, the old Ballard house and the old Governor’s mansion, where now is the 
Henry Grady hotel. The improvement in 45 years is showm below. 


Courtesy Atlanta Historical Society. 


confront the public during the first 
world war. 

“Today, new building has drop- 
ped down to a mere trickle. The 
completed houses in the hands of 
builders are gradually being sold. 
The market on old houses is im- 
proving and seems due to improve 
gradually on account of the fact 
that money is more plentiful and 
houses are not being built., Prob- 
ably a good many houses will be 
sold to people who are notable 
to find suitable accommodations 
for rent. 

“The market for apartment 
houses has been very active and 
there is a ready sale for well lo- 
cated apartments at prevailing 
prices. 

Business Properties. 

“Business properties are still 
selling low but the demand is ap- 
parently increasing. It has been 
noticeable that a number of peo- 
ple who have been accumulating 
cash for some time are now mak- 
ing inquiries around real estate 
offices for bargains. Apparently, 
there is going to be a gradually 
increasing amount of money put 
into business property § invest- 
ments, especially at the present 
price levels which are very low.” 

Warehouse space is in good de- 
mand, declares Wight, and there 
is very little vacancy in first-class 
space. The market seems due to 
have a gradual stiffening in prices 
in this line. “However, prices are 


“Money for good mortgages is 


be to many real estate operators | for materials that enter into home/very plentiful,” says the realtor, 
and many of the older citizens of | building. 


Atianta—to recall some of the pi- 


oneers in the real estate business | tion has been a stimulation in the | stoppage of new construction. | 
in this city. The men who engag- | Sale of used homes. This portion |is being predicted in well inform- | Tre 
of our business has shown a sub-| 


ed in that business just after the 
close of the war—along in 1865 
to 1875—and continued for many 
They were among Atlan- 
far-visioned and progressive 
men. 
The dean of the group—and said | 
be the first man throughout) 
this whole country to enter the 
real estate business—was Colonel 
George W. Adair. The name 
Adair has come down in real es- 
State circles through all the years 
that have followed, until today 
the third generation is “carrying 
on” just as their grandfather did. 
Early Realty Men. 

Other realty men that sold and 
resold much of the land, both 
business and commercial, on which 
Atlanta stands today, were Gen- 
eral Andrew J. West, Samuel W. 
Goode, T. A. Frierson, Captain A. 
J. McBride, Noah Fowler, Turner 
Goldsmith, Cicero C. Hammack, 
who was mayor of the city in 
1873-'75-'76, all of whom have long 
since died. 

Atlanta always has had a splen- 
did number of loyal citizens who | 
belreved in the future of Atlanta 
real estate. Many of the citizens 
living here in the last half cen- 
tury of 1800—from 1865 to 1900— | 
bought freely of Atlanta dirt and 
in scores of instances have left) 
their heirs small fortunes gained 
in the constantly increasing values 
of their holdings. 

Some of those whose family 
names are familiar to “old-timers” 
are the English family, the In- 
mans, the Candlers, the Colliers, 
the Grants, the Rawsons, the Pe- 
ters, the Marshs, the Moores, 
Frank P. Rice, Dr. Henry L. Wil- 
son, Jonathan Norcross, and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

Property Developers. 

Names as developers of attrac- 
tive sections of the city, even dur- 
ing the last 20 to 30 years, will be 
recalled as Joel Hurt, developer 
of Inman Park and Druid Hills; 
Ed Ansley, of Ansley Park and 
much important property along 
North Forsyth street: J. R. Smith, 
of Morningside subdivision, and 
other properties 

In times of uncertainty, just as 
we now are passing through, there 
is naturally a lull in real estate 
dealings. Yet, many continue to 
buy homes—not the large, expen- 
sive homes, but small, modern 
homes, costing from $4,000 to 
$6,000. These are being pur- 
chased largely from among homes 
being erected in many of Atlanta’s 
subdivisions, just outside the city 
limits. For the last 12 months | 
these types of homes, built under | 
the long-term payment plan, in- 
sured by the FHA, have consti- 
tuted perhaps 80 per cent of real 
estate transactions in Atlanta. 
The same is true in nearly all 
cities throughout the entire coun-. 
try, according to surveys made by 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. But the building 
and sales of these smaller homes 
are somewhat slowing up, due to 
war restrictions. | 

Older Homes Sold. 


1, 


fixing March 1, 1942, rental as the 


“A natural result of this situa- 


stantial increase in recent months. | 
Homes that are modern or fairly | 
modern, are selling today for 
about 10 per cent more than sim- 


ilar homes were bringing a year 


ago. This does not mean that 
every existing house is worth 10) 


per cent more today than the own- | 
er would have aksed for it a year | 
ago, but rather, 10 per cent more 


than the average purchaser would 
have paid for it a year ago.” 

As to the future, Garner says: 

“As for the future, it would 
appear that there will be a steady 
demand for modern used homes, 
located convenient to public trans- 
portation facilities. Newcomers 
to our city and tenants who prefer 
to be home-owners, will maintain 
a steady demand for homes, at 
fair prices. The existing home- 
owner who finds it advisable to 
sell his home, will be able to dis- 
pose of it, through a realtor, at a 
fair price. He will not be able to 
realize a big profit on it. 

Rent “Freezing.” 


tle effect on the 


“The rent ‘freezing’ legislation, 


maximum rental for any residen- 


tial unit for the duration of the 


war, will have a distinct tendency 
to ‘freeze’ the sales value, as well 
as the rental. It is axiomatic in 
the real estate business that rental 
value and sales prices rises and 
fall—or remain fairly static, to- 
gether. There seems to be no 
possibility of a runaway market, 
pricewise, in any type of real es- 
tate. 

“The immediate future of the 
investment property market 
should be bright, particularly as 
to apartments. Again, the rent 
control legislation will be a firm 
factor in determining the value 
and the selling price of these prop- 
erties. Vacancy ratios will con- 
tinue at a minimum and the in- 
come and expense items will be 
practically known and _é ‘fixed 
amounts. Estates and individuals 
who find it desirable to dispose of 
such properties at a fair price, 
will find a ready market. 

“With the general trend to tax 
off all excess earnings of corpora- 
tions, stocks and bonds continue 
to show a poor yield, when com- 
pared to a similar investment in 
real estate. There is every reason 
why a larger number of investors, 
after they have purchased a full 
quota of War Bonds, should turn 
to investment in real estate as a 
safe, secure, income-producing 
medium for investing surplus 
funds.” 

General Rise Seen. 

According to Ward Wight, one 
of Atlanta’s best-known_and old- 
est realtors, there is a general be- 
lief that real estate is due for a 
gradual rise and probably a very 
substantial activity after the close 
of the war. 

“The real estate market today is 
affected by the war emergency 
just as all other lines of business. 
The freezing of residential rents, 
the freezing of lumber, and the in- 
ability tas get building materials 


Among the larger homes being | except for strictly defense houses 


Sold at this time, here and else- has made conditions that did 
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not 
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pleted in 3 years. 


graduates exceeds the supply. 


223 WALTON ST., N. W. 


STUDY PHARMACY 


Course accelerated during emergency. 
Splendid profession for men and women. 
The only profession we know not crowded. Demand for our 


Fall Quarter Begins September 7th 
Write for Catalog and Information 


NATIONALLY ACCREDITED 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
R. C. HOOD, Dean 


4-year course come 


ATLANTA, GA. 


| the 
dealers feared. 


“and the supply of mortgages is 
naturally decreasing with the) 

It | 
ed quarters that there is a good | 
chance of mortgage rates falling 
even lower on A-l loans. A 4 per 
cent rate is about the bottom at 
the present time. 

“Rent control is having very lit- 
market so far 
because rents had not gone up to 
amount to anything in residential | 
property when rents were frozen. 

Post-War Outlook. 

“Real estate prices are substan- 
tially below the prices of a great 
many other commodities and in- 
vestments. There has been very 
little increase so far in the Atlan- 
ta territory, and the prediction is 
being freely made in well inform- 
ed circles that real estate is due 
for a gradual rise and probably a 
very substantial activitiy after the 
close of the war.” 

A real estate situation concern- 
ing the thousands of properties 
that had been taken over by in- 
surance companies and other lend- 
ing institutions during the depres- 
sion of 1933, and would have to be 
liquidated, failed to develop into 


‘forced into ownership and it was 


serious trouble that many 


A. H. Sturgess, vice president of | 
the Adair Realty and Loan Com-| 
pany, was district manager for the 
National Realty Management Com- 


pany before joining the Adairs, 
and aided in the liquidation of 


much of this type of property. Heresidential building boom given 


—_— 


PEACHTREE STREET TODAY—Shown from the same 
viewpoint as picture above, the Davison-Paxon building, 
occupying the site on the left from the Henry Grady 


hotel to Ellis street. 


oe . 
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Constitution Staff Photo—Bil!l Wilson. 


explains how this was done with- | 
out any appreciable bad effect on 
al estate values. 

“During the depression of 1933, | 
thousands of properties in the At- 
lanta area were acquired through 
foreclosure by insurance compa- 
nies and other lending institu- 
tions,” says Sturgess. “It was not 
the business of these institutions | 
to own real estate nor to engage | 
in the selling of it, yet they were 


their desire to liquidate. 
Dangerous Situation. 
“Although it was not generally 
realized, this was a situation pack-~ 
ed with dynamite. Had all of 
these thousands of properties been 
dumped on the market at once, a 
tremendous oversupply of older 
properties would have been 
created—more than the market 
possibly could have absorbed. This 
would have severely depressed all 
real .estate values in the entire 
area and the effect would have 
been felt for years. The various 


institutional owners very wisely 
adopted a long range program of | 
liquidation, offering their prop-| 
erties at fair market value with | 
the result that the vast majority | 


of these properties have now been 


absorbed by the buying public 
with little, if any, adverse effect 
on general real estate values. 
“It is notable, too,” continued 
Sturgess, “that the last 


were carried on in the face of a 


PAST PRESIDENTS 
Mell R. Wilkinson 
1915 


Ivan Allen 
1916 


Harry G. Hastings 
1917-1921 


J. Oscar Mills 
1922-1924 


Frederic J. Paxon 
1925 


Arthur L. Brooke 
1926-1928 


Alfred C. Newell 
1929-1930 


Lee H. Ashcraft 
1931 


Horace E. Russell 
1932 


Mike Benton 
1933-1942 
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Through the combined efforts of representatives of Education, 
Agriculture and Industry for the past ten years, the Southeastern 
Fair Association has arisen to become one of the ten major fairs 
of the country. During this time each year, a theme was inaugu- 
rated to stress its institutional activity. 
Georgia Products Exposition”: 
1935—“The 40th Anniversary of the 
Cotton States International Exposition”; 1936—“Educational Ex- 
position”; 1937—“The Atlanta Centennial’; 1938—The National 
Live Stock Show”; 1939—“The National Poultry Show”: 
“The Southeastern Worlds Fair” (Embracing Seven Southeastern 
States); 1941—“The American Youth Jubilee.” 


1933—“The 
ican Indian Exposition”: 


The biggest annual event of the South today is the Southeastern 
This year, the. 28th annual event will occur September 25th 


Fair. 
through October 4th, 


Here we will have the American Youth Jubilee, National Livestock 
Show, National Poultry Show, and for the first time a grand cele- 
bration of the United Nations’ 


several | 
years of this orderly liquidation | 


great impetus by the FHA plan 
of financing. With new building 
now at a standstill for the dura- 
tion, the demand for existing 


homes and investment properties 
is definitely improving, and thes 
remaining institutionally owned | 
properties readily should be ab- 
sorbed in our wartime market. 
Market Is Good. | 
“The real estate market has 
been good since the outbreak of) 
the war, particularly for residen- | 
tial properties. Gas and tire ra-| 
tioning have created transporta- 
tion problems, but the demand for | 
well located homes in reasonably | 
good condition is very active. In-| 
dications are that the activity will | 
continue.” 
‘ The real estate situation in At- 
lanta is little different from cit- 
ies all over the country. The 
general national trend of rentals 
and sales have recently been re- 
ported by the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, after 
a wide 39th semi-annual survey of 
the real estate market. Their re- 
port states that “war conditions 
have decreased real estate turn- 


over, but selling prices for real 
estate are higher today than they 


were a year ago in more than half 
(56%) of the cities of the coun- 
try, and the trend is expected to 
continue. In only 8 per cent of 
the cities surveyed has the war, 
in draining away normal business, 
brought a price drop. 
Removal of Churches. 

One of the best evidences of 
Atlanta’s fast growth—its spread 
of business area, which has 
brought increasing values to its 
uptown properties—lies in the fact 
that many churches, built 30 to 40 
or more years ago, have had to 
forsake their uptown locations 
and seek houses of worship far- 
ther out from the business center. 

This removal of so many 
churches was brought about, first 
by the noise and bustle around 
the churches, and second because 
the sites of their church buildings 
were fast becoming too valuable as 
commercial property, and they 
could sell for a good price and 
purchase and build even a larger 
church farther out, and still have 
a good surplus of cash left. 

Five Churches Unmoved. 

Today there remains only five 
churches, built many years ago, 
in what might be termed the close- 
in business area of the city. These 
are the Central Presbyterian 
church and the old Second Bap- 
tist church on Washington street; 
the First Christian Church, corner 
South Pryor and Garnett streets; 
Wesley Memorial church, on Au- 
burn avenue, and_ the Catholic 
church, corner Hunter street and 
Central avenue. 

Churches that have been re- 
moved from the central business 
section in the last two or three 
score of years are: 

First Methodist, to make way 
for the Candler building. It is 
now located on Peachtree, corner 
Porter place. 

First Presbyterian, to make 
room for the Federal Bank. It 
is now out on Peachtree, near Fif- 
teenth street. 

First Baptist Church. 

First Baptist, that stood for 
years at the corner of North For- 
syth and Walton streets, to make 
room for the old post office build- 
ing. It moved and built a new 
church at the corner of Peachtree 
and Cain streets, where the Reg- 
enstein store operates. From there 
it moved again to the Corner of 
Peachtree and Fourth streets. 

First Congregational, that oc- 
cupied a lot on Ellis street in the 
rear of Davison’s. Another church 
was bought on Ponce de Leon. 

Jewish Synagog, corner of For- 
syth and Garnett, moved and a 
post office building for the south 
side was built. A post office ga- 
rage is contemplated there now. 

Saint Luke’s Episcopal, original- 
ly at the northeast corner of north 
Pryor and Houston streets. A large 
office building, it is understood, 
has been planned by Belle Isle 
there. Business building is there 
now. The church is now on Peach- 
tree street, where Alexander in- 
tercepts. 

Saint Phillips Episcopal was at 
the corner of Hunter and Wash- 
ington streets, now on Peachtree 
at Andrews drive. A filling sta- 
tion has taken its place on the 


/ corner. 


Trinity Methodist church moved 
from Whitehall and Trinity ave- 
nue to Washington street. A large 
business building stands on for- 
mer location. 

Old Records on File. 

In several of the older real es- 
tate offices of the city can be seen 
in old files records of sales made 
just after the war, when agencies 
had begun to be established here. 
All of them are written in long 
hand in large ledgers and reveal 
many sales then for property at 
what appeared even then a fancy 
price, but which property today 
would bring a price one hundred 
—maybe thousands—of times 
greater. 

In the office of the Adair Re- 
alty & Loan Company large ledg- 
ers are filled in pen and ink, de- 
scribing property and the sales 
prices, written personally by Colo- 
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FALL TERMS STARTS SEPT. 


984 
Peachtree St. 


ACCELERATED WAR-TIME *PROGRAM 
TWO-YEAR EVENING COURSE 


John Marshall Law School 


Unexcelled resuits at the Gar 
Examinations make this School 
pre-eminent for the study of 
LAW. 
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Dillon Firm 
Now in 17th 


Year of Service 


President of Funeral 
Home Reveals Secret: 
of Success. 


A business dedicated to service, 
be it simple or elaborate, is the 
secret of the success of J. Austin 
Dillon Company, funeral directors. 

This great Atlanta institution, 
now in its seventeenth year of 
service, started on “a shoe stting” 
so to speak. One used ambulance 
and one used hearse were owned 
by the home when it was formed 
March 15, 1925. Now the firm is 
equipped with the latest and most 
luxurious motor equipment avail- 
able. The property on which the 
home is located—502 Pryor street, 
S. W.—formerly was rented. It is 
now owned by the company. 


Dark days have comie and gone 
since this early date. But never 
has the vigilance of this company’s 
staff been relaxed in providing 
the most comfortable and sympa- 
thetic service available. 

Constant attention toward the 
small details and a business dedi- 
cated to service has carried J. 
Austin Dillon through the storm. 

Numerous improvements have 
been made in the beautiful chapel 
to assure comfort. This chapel 
now is equipped with two pipe 
organs. 

In commenting on the progress 
of the company, J. Austin Dillon, 
president and general manager, 
said, “‘Never in our history has 
our vigilance relaxed—never has 
our understanding lessened. This 
is our pledge that the future will 
find us ever loyal to the princi- 
ples of service which have guided 
us in the past.” 


. 


nel George W. Adair, who was 
the first to engage in the business 
here. 

An auction sale that attracts at- 
tention was made on June 5, 1884, 
by Colonel Adair, of the John H. 
James property, one of the beau- 
tiful and outstanding homes on 
Peachtree street, at the northwest 
corner of Ellis street. In an adver- 
tisement which appeared in. The 
Constitution just prior to the sale, 
Colonel Adair described in his 
own way a full story of the prop- 
erty. The wording is more com- 


plete and “catchy,” and more in- | 


formative, than much of the real 
estate copy appearing in the press 
these days. 

The record of this sale in Colo- 
nel Adair’s ledger shows the home 
was purchased by Green Adair for 
$31,500. The south end of Davi- 
son-Paxon’s store building, for 100 
feet along Peachtree street now 
covers that lot. If it were vacant 
today, with the surroundings there 
now, the 100-foot lot would bring 
from a half million to $700,000— 
judged by sales made along that 
thoroughfare in the last few years. 
Sale at that time called for one- 


half cash, balance 60 days, 8 per | 


cent. 


| 
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Misleading Ads 
Charged to 2 
Cigaret Firms 


eed 


FTC Complaint Involves 
Lucky Strike. and 
Pall Mall. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(¥) 
The Federal Trade Commission 
announced today it had issued 
complaints against the American 
Tobacco Company and American 
Cigarette and Cigar Company, 
Inc., both of New York, charging 
misrepresentation in cigarette ad- 
vertising. 

The complaint involves adver- 
ty for Lucky Strike and Pall 

all cigarets. 

Recently the commission issued 
similar complaints against the R. 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
concerning advertising for Camel 
cigarets and Prince Albert smok- 
ing tobacco, and against the 
Philjp Morris and Alfred Dunhill 
cigarets, These companies have 
been given until September 15 to 
reply. 

The American Tobacco com- 
plaint alleges, the FTC said, that 
the company advertised, among 
other things, that Lucky Strike 
cigarets were toasted, had less acid 
than other popular brands, were 
less irritating to the throat and 
contained less nicotine, and that 
better and higher priced tobacco 
was used. 

The commission said that in 
general such representations and 
implications were “inaccurate, 
false and misleading.” 

The complaint against Ameri- 
can Cigarette alleges, the FTC an- 
nounced, that the company mis- 
represented in advertisements that 
Pall Malls caused less stain on the 
fingers and protected the throat. 
It charged further that the pack- 
age cover contained misleading 
representations that the cigarets 
were of English origin and were 
indorsed by the royal family. 

Both companies were given 20 
days in which to reply. 

Vv 


Georgia, As Old Gaul, 
Is Divided Into 3 Parts 


Georgia is divided into three 
parts geographically. 

At first, these areas were de- 
fined as the mountain region, the 
hill section and the lowlands. 

Now these same sections 
referred to as north, middle 


are 
and 


‘south Georgia. 


alotabs 1 


Next time you need calomel! take 
Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compound tablets that make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 
agreeable, prompt, and effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salt 
or castor oll. 

Use only as directéd on label. 
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fight to win the war. 


Yes, indeed, 


7 
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The Fair this year is going to be the clearing house for the people 
of this section to come and meet their friends and fulfill their busi- 


ness engagements and save gasoline and tires. Make your arrange- 


ments to meet your friends and relatives at the Fair Grounds, which 


this is going to be a Wartime Fair. A demonstration of the building 


of bombers for the Army and 
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This year, one of the large exhibit buildings has been given 
over to the Federal Government for training of Bomber Plant 
under direction of the U. . 
The United Nations theme will prevail throughout the ten-day 
program. A “United Nations Military Review” will be presented 
as a patriotic spectacle nightly to be witnessed by the huge 
attend this year’s fair 
An elaborate military float parade will be held 
Thursday, September 24, the day of the premier opening. 

We are truly grateful for the co-operation of thousands of 
ae and friends who have made this annual event suc- 
cessful, 


employes, 


crowds which will 
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is close to Atlanta and is reached by bus and street car. 
tion here will not be a problem, 
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Petty Routine 
Clutters Desk 
Of President 


Steps Taken To Relieve 
F.D.R. So He Can Push 
War Activity, 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 31—()— 


y steps are being taken, offi- 
sources relate, to clear Presi- 


Zz 
syvial) 


Cia 


dent Roosevelt's desk of petty rou-, 


tine so he can concentrate on the | 
War’. 

Until recently, 
had to examine 


aqers putting a 


for instance, he 


off. The Budget Bureau, 
and Interior 
out a procedure by which, for the | 
first time in history, the President | 
was relieved of bothering with | 
inem. 

Hundreds of Orders. 

More hundreds 
being signed by Mr. 
tho 
workers to stay in service after 
reaching the retirement age of 70. 
A study of Civil Service laws 
showed that the same goal could 
could be gained, without bothering 
the President, by technically retir- 
ing the employes and rehiring | 
them instantaneously. | 

In the same field, the President's 
“©. K.” on certain types of salary 
increases was made unnecessary 
by a transfer of authority to the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Officials are sponsoring legisla- 

to permit department heads 
settle the hundreds of “personal 
claims—up to $1,000—of 
against the government. 
hese usually result from som®- 
sdy's being hit by a government 
| or stumbling on postoffice 
teps. At present, special acts of 
congress to pay the claims must be 
signed by the President. 

No one but the President can 
sign an act of congress but this 
Situation has been improved, toc. | 
The President usual! y asks his va- | 

ous departments to study these | 

ew acts before he signs or vetoes 


ry 
itizens 


riiry 
oe. 
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Former System. 

Formerly, the one official copy 
of the act was passed around for 
this purpose until, in some cases, 
the copy was lost or so soiled and 
Gog-eared it was illegible. Use of | 
copies was not deemed feasible be- | 
cause the significance of an act 
might depend on as little as a 
comma in its text. 

Now, however, the same print- 
type from which the official 
copy is made is used to make du- 
plicates which subordinates can 
handie safely, while the President 
has the clean, official copy before 
him ng the full 10 days with- 
h he must act. Under the 
o'd system, sometimes he had no 
chance to read the official] act him- 
| his 10 days were nearly 


ing 
itis 
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You certainly smile again if 
use Constitution Wart Ads. 


hundreds of or-'| 
few acres of land | 
mn the public domain or taking it| 
Justice | 
departments worked | 


of orders were | : tae 


Roosevelt au- | 
rizing experienced governmers | 


central front is now officially an- 
| nounced, 


the Germans 


| months, 
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NORTH FORSYTH STREET - TODAY—Showing the 
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improvement over the same 


scene just below. The post office is where the’ First Baptist church stood, and the 


‘Healey building looms up where a vacant lot is shown. 


Soviet Offense! 
Made To Ease | 
Capital Threat | 


Russians Battling Tol | 
Hold Vital Springboard 
Into Moscow. 


By ALEXANDER WERTH. 


MOSCOW, Aug. 31.—(NANA) 
—(By Wireless)—It has been 
widely known in Moscow for some 
time that heavy fighting was go- 
ing on not far away. For one 
thing, many wounded were arriv- 
ing at Moscow hospitals and they 
obviously were not coming from 
the south. 

As the Kussian offensive on the 


it is possible to discuss 
the nature and purpose of the 
operation. 

If one looks at either zone on 
this front, one sees that, although 
were pushed back 
from Moscow during the winter 
they clung to a spring-| 
board 100 to 150 miles from the 
capital. This springboard is shaped 
roughly like a fan, the left hand | 
corner in the north being Zubt- | 
sov and Rzhev. Both are on the 
railway running.out of Moscow | 
by the ancient city of Voloko-| 
loamsk and Istra, reduced to ashes | relatively 
by the retreating Germans in De- | Karmanovo 


shows the change. No. 1 


Grant building is now; 


5. the old home of Colonel 


unimportant 
lost in fields 


town of | fan 
and|Ghatsk and Viazma on the main|inch of ground now counts. 
Eve! en if the Germans get stuck ol fields. 


. 
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‘ning through Mozhaisk to Mos- 


|, COW. 


| Rzhev 


Needed as Springboard. 
The reason for the Russian of- 
fensive is the same as the reason 
for the German determination to 
hang on to these vitally important 
springboards. 


Initial Clas 
G 


| During the German retreat last | 
winter, a German general is quot- 


ed as having declared, “We must | 
hang to to Rzhev at any price. | 
is Our springboard. The 


| time will come when we will leap | 
'from here to Moscow and it is the 
'only road out of Kalinin.” 


< 
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| | 
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Courtesy Atlanta Historical Society. 


NORTH FORSYTH STREET IN 1882 — Top picture 


in this picture is where the 


No. 2, site of the Healey build- 
ing; No. 3, old First Methodist church, where the Candler 
building stands; No. 4, the old First Baptist church; No. 


John H. James. 


is formed by the towns 


of | 


cember, The top of the fan is the | woods. The southern corner of the! railway line and high road: run- 


'creasingly difficult conditions. 
every | 


The Germans were pushed out’ 


| 


' 
| 


of Kalinin, a large center half- | 


way between Moscow and Lenin- | , 
‘the Navy's 


grad, but they hung on to Rzhev, 
a 
center. 
close to Rzhev in the north and 
the road west from Rzhev to'| 


| Velikie Luki was also cut by the 


Russians. 


most important rail and road | 
The Russian lines were | 


| 


j 


aduates at 


Athens School 


at Navy’s Pre-Flight 
School. 


ATHENS, Ga., Aug. 31.—(4)— 
Today was a day of “firsts” 
Pre-Flight Training | 
School here, with 238 cadets of 
the initial class graduating. 


The first regimental review, 
with cadets dressed in their white 


| 


uniforms, was scheduled for noon, 


But the Rzhev garrison still had | 


as a supply line the Rzhev-Vyaz- 
ma road which was heavily forti- 
fied with Suchevka as the center 
of resistance. East of Rzhev were 
the secondary strong points, Po- 
goreloye and Zubstov, and these 
the Russians have captured as 


with the school’s band making its | 
first appearance since the train- | 


ing center began operation. 


well as Karmanovo, close to the/ 


vital Rzhev-Vyazma road. 


Hampered by Rains. 
The enormous destruction and 


damage to front-line German di-| 
including two motorized | school. 
and one tank division, were im-| program was 


visions, 
mensely important, as was tne 
capture of 250 tanks. But efter 
their initial, brilliant break- 
through and capture of the first- 
line defense, the Russians were 
unlucky because rainy weather 


'the Navy’s V-5 


At the head of the _ class 
of Chesterton, Md., whose work 
entitled him to the position a reg- 
ular educational institution would 
designate as “first honor man.” 
Among the graduates were the 
first man to be sworn in under 
program, under 
which the school operates, and the 
first man to report for duty at the 
The first cadet for the 
David Frederick 


of | 
cadets stood Charles Edward Dole, | 


Oyster, of Chevy Chase, Md., and 


the first enrollee of the school was | 


Louis Carter Trousdale, of Athens. 
Except for five cadets being sent 
to the lighter-than-air craft train- 


ing station at Lakehurst, N. J., 


made the terrain impassable andj|all of the cadets will be ordered 


enabled the Germans to rush up | to 
reinforcements by railways and|for primary flight training. 


main roads. 


Russian mobility was hampered | bases. 
by the weather and tanks did not | 


play a decisive part in the light- | 
ning break-through and for the| 
same reason intensive air- ~bombing | 
did not take place. 
After 16 days, 


the main strongholds of Ghatsk, 
Vyazma and Rzhev is so far 
achieved, but the battle for Rzhev, 
‘the most important of these 
springboards, is continuing 
renewed intensity, 
being in the outskirts of the town. 

Nobody denies that the offensive 


reserve aviation bases 
The 


Naval 


i'men will be divided among three 


the decisive re-| 
sult of chasing the Germans from | 


not | 


with | 


the Russians | chase tax, at the rate of 66 2-3) 


against these points is one of the| 


most difficult aggressive opera- 
tions ever undertaken by the Rus- 
sian army and every Russian sol- 
dier to whom I talked has given 
the devil his due, testifying to the 
tremendous force and firing 
power of German fortifications on 
this part of the front. Every town, 
every village has been converted 
into a steel and concrete fort. In- 
numerable dugouts and pillboxes 
stud the countryside, turning the 
whole region into a Siegfried line. 

To sum up, the pending result 
of the Rzhev battle is that the 
threatened big German offensive 
against Moscow may well be de- 
layed but is not rendered impos- 
sible. 

In the meantime, the battle in 
fhe south is being fought in in- 
In 
the defense of Stalingrad, 


+ ---~-— 


V | 
‘Heavy Tax Hits | 


Xmas F estivities | : 


Heavy taxation will make wed- 
dings, Christmas and 2lst birth-' 
days cost more in Britain. It is. 
likely that festivities will lose’ 


much of their glitter. Some of! 
the goods now liable to the pur-/| 


wedding | 
21st | 


per cent, are: confetti, 
rose leaves and horseshoes, 
birthday “keys,” lighting - sets, | 
streamers, tinsel garlands, paper 
lanterns, crepe paper, fancy tying 
ribbons, paper hats, various carni- 
val gadgets, cake ornaments and 
candles. At a wedding in South- 
port, England, no festivities were 
held, and the estimated $200 
saved was sent to the treasury in | 
London, 


| 


before Stalingrad, they have al- 
ready, by forcing the Don,| 
achieved one far-reaching result 
by. getting the Volga under the fire 
of their land artillery. This 
stopped all shipping in the lower 
Volga and may even rend@er sup- | 
plies to Stalingrad precarious on | 
its way from the other bank of the | 


| Volga. 


The situation in the Caucasus ” 
also deteriorating as German, 
troops advance toward the Grozny | 


S ‘What Is in a Name? 
Well, One Less ‘E’ 


Aug. 
to Un- 


GREEL(E YVIL Le, S. C.., 
31.—(4)—It's “Greelyville”’ 
cle Sam, but “Greeleyville” 
7T0-odd nieces and nephews 


to 


munity. 


It was in 1872 that the 


the New York publisher, 


merchant. 
Years later, 
was established, postal 


name. 
o- Vv 
Constitution Want Ads are 


getters for speedy merchandising 


results. 


— 


who 
make up this South Carolina com- | 


town 
238 Cadets End Tretaieahos named for Horace Greeley, | 
at the) 
suggestion of Samuel J. Taylor, 


when a postoffice 
officials 
for | dropped the letter “E” from the 


Uses Steel Thread 


" . > > 
For Brain Injuries 
STOCKHOLM, Aug. 31.—(INS) 
The use of stainless steel thread 
for surgical sutures is reported in 
the current issue of the Swedish 
Medical Journal by Dr. Olof Sjo- 
qvist, an eminent Swedish brain 
surgeon. Dr. Sjoqvist writes that 
he has sewn more than 200 cran- 
ial injuries using stainless steel 
thread. He considers this superior 
to either silk or catgut whih had 
to be imported. One advantage of 
the steel thread over other ma- 
terials is the lessening of danger 
when a wound is infected, Dr. 
Sjoqvist writes, thus it will be 
of the utmost importance in war 
surgery. 


his 


g0- 


ciency. 


For almost 


better vision. 


examinations. 


ination. 


~~ eee 


Grromereis 5 


iTS ALL IN THE 


ECAUSE fighting or working for 
VICTORY demands good vision. 
these crucial days, poor eyesight may 
deprive our nation of invaluable services 
—and you of complete fitness and effi- 


half a 
OPTICAL specialists, through peace and 
war, have devoted themselves to scien- 
tific examinations ‘and equipment for 
Remember—it’s a matter 
of good judgment to have periodic eye 
And if today you feel an 
uncontrollable strain tearing at your 
eyes and nerves—that’s an important 
sign. Remember, it’s all in the exam- 


For Appointment Call JA. 7669. 
Nights DE. 5370. 


In 


century HUFF 


——— 


We were here, serving Atlanta, when The CON STITUTION 


oD 


to 


. f 
Co. was founded. 
wagon, it served the arriving and departing traveler. 
And as Atlanta began to be the hub of activity in the 


Southeast, 


drays and horse-drawn carriages. 

But one day a young man named A. L. Belle Isle, a 
private chauffeur, drove his employer’s ‘“‘Horseless 
Carriage’ to New York. 
cars plying the streets, for hire. 

He returned with a burning ambition, to give Atlanta 
that kind of service. 
thought—and still thinks—that anything New York 
could have Atlanta should have. 
savings, and the permission of his employer, he 


bought a White 


for hire in his spare time. 
The demand was there. 
grew into a small fleet—and the day of the horse- 
drawn cab was done. 

To understand how that business survived, and grew 


into the present 


YEARS ago, on the 6th day of December 


it became an important business with 


be exact, the Atlanta Baggage & Cab 
With a couple of mules and a 


day. 


And there he saw motor 


Atlanta-bred, Al Belle Isle 
So with his life 


Steamer automobile, and offered it 


Soon Al Belle Isle’s one car 


institution, you must remember that 


it was the cherished dream of a 


determined and 


For it was not easy, and is not easy 
now, to keep a taxicab fleet oper- 
ating at a profit. 


ATLANTA BAGGAGE 
AND CAB CO. 


BELLE ISLE 
U-DRIVE-IT 


turns away cars on occasion. 


in normal times. 
And thus has grown up an organization as different 
from what started back in 1883 as The Atlanta Con- 
stitution is different from the little news sheet which 
was launched 75 years ago—and which has played 
so great a part in our town’s growing up. 


The Belle Isle Garage is a landmark in the city. 


title of America’s Finest Garage. 
1,000 cars, it is busy day and night—and even today 
Obviously the public 


are many, the pitfalls deep. But the organization is 
here, and it serves the city well, with streamlined cabs 


handled by courteous, trained drivers, 24 hours a 


It is 


known to motorists from across the whole American 
map. One of the earliest of its kind, it still rates the 


With room for 


recognizes service and the need for full protection 
of surviving automobiles in this war period. 

The Belle Isle passenger and truck rental organiza- 
tion, housed in the Houston Street side of the Garage, 
is rendering another transport service—one which 
has become even more important these war days than 


As one old Atlanta institution to 


resourceful man. 


FOUNDED 


1883 
The problems 


another, we of the Belle Isle organ- 


ization congratulate you of The 


Constitution. 


BELLE ISLE 
GARAGE 


BELLE ISLE 
TRUCK RENTAL 


We 


service means. 


both know what 


5 eel 
000A - 


Above, The Speed- 
well, No. 3 of the 
fleet, in front of the 
Georgian Terrace, 
with A. L. Belle Isle 
at the wheel. Below, 
one of the stream- 
lined, 1942 Yellow 
Cabs. 
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Nautical Term Stumps: WAVE 


NORTH, AMPTON, Mass., Aug. 
»—W AVES nursing blisters | 
m their heels and aching muscles, 
tonight were getting the U. S. S. 
Capen house ship-shape for the 
arrival on the morrow of the fem- 
of the Navy’s “old 
their director, Lieutenant 
wander Mildred McAfee. 
New Terms. 


Herbert Underwood, 
commanding officer of this first 
nine Annapolis, the United | 
“ep es Naval Training School at 
th College, said he wanted to 

a bit of the salt” into the 
tmosphere of this landlocked 
rt, the first unit of 

AVES to arrive have been prac- 
ticing nautical terms. 

They have learned to say 
ders for stairs, “skipper” 
Captain Underwood. “deck” for 
floor, but they were a bit stumped 

came to speaking in Jack | 
erminology of the arrival of 

high command. 
The Secretary of the Navy, 
inet officer, an admiral, 
Cign aignitary, 
look 


“"* 


,% 7 


» 
As itit 


version 
ani 


: 
. 

Con vy 
Paaahea 


Captain 


for 


ana so 


“lad- 


when it 
Tar t 
a gh 
a 
a for- 
who ducks in for a/| 
-around is the “old man,” but'| 
could one cal] attractive, vivacious | 
Vliss Mac’ the “old i. | 
However, that one was solved | 
by a naval lieutenant with: “There 
is no sex in the Navy.” | 
It was recalled that Captain Un-| 

; d had said the WAVES are! 
ing into a man’s world and/| 
nave to learn how to 


Cat 


St aa st 1 moe 
Saliol 


Navy 
or “hl 
Mac” 


save 


frowns on 
le jackettes,” and so 
is the “old man.” | 


i 
Vou or 


- | 
; 


doesn't if 
tne young and quite hand- 
heutenant 
“Brain 
> ine 


Battalion. 
“old man is due to 
ard ship,” anchored 
lege s well trimmed 
w for her first in- 
the “brains battalion” 
‘d because none has less 
nilege degree plus ex- 
tion. selected to get 
> program of women 
» Navy to release men 
luty | 


1) [ : au 
Smith Co 
a. : ,*y orro 


‘ 
Oj 


Dra ttalion” includes 
men as Bette Evans, of 
nes, who helped figure out 
nake the country defense 
on her job in 
C.: Louise Wilde, 
neord, N. H., and Rockford, 
Jizabeth Crandall, of Pasa- 
‘al. and Mary Bigelow, 
alile and expert in mu- 


ns Da 


consi 


"1OUS 


hington, D. 


hey numbered about 30 over 
weekend. More to arrive will 
the total to 129 within a few 
m this group, ulti- 

been given a 

course, 
io re- 


‘ro s 

after they've 
week indoctrination 
drawn instructors 
men teaching the 900 stu- 
icér candidates who will 
here O 6 for the for- 
- f 


be 


Ff 
Lover 


of the first class. 


iin 


METAL ROOFS 


REPAIRED—REPAINTED 


TIP-TOP ROOFERS 


JA. 3039 221 MARIETTA 


Vivian Le 


Laurens County, 


Fellow. 
Courier-Herald, 16 


Dublin, one year; 
vears; Commissioner 


missioner, four years. 
er 1928 to date. 


for 


several years; editor and pub 
years. 


City Clerk, Dublin, 3 


——— eww owe noel 


il 


~ 


FOUR TYPES 


types of Army training planes. 
North American's AT6 and Curtiss’ 
Top two are for basic training, lower two for ad- 


PT22, Vultee’s BT13, 
AT9. 


vanced flying. 


a 


Flying over Mather Field, Cal., 


Cig 
are four 


Top to bottom: Ryan’s 


a eee —_— - - 


Pe 


‘Lady Engineers’ Get Visdtenl 
Jobs in Na ation’s War Factories 


PALO ALTO, Cal., 
(/P)—Look out, 


lady engineers. 


Thirty-five women, among them} 4, make drawings 
steneg- | workmen will turn out machinery 
begin | for the war effort, 


co-eds, graying mothers, 


raphers and housewives, 
moving this week from 
University classrooms into war 
factories to take over technical 
jobs which used to belong almost 
exclusively to males. For 10 weeks 
they have been drilled strenuous- 
ly in engineering drafting and 
technical calculations. 
learned something about translat- 
ing a blueprint into a part of an 
airplane, a gun or a ship. They 
have mastered the essentials of 
the slide rule, the No. 1 tool of 
the enginering profession. 

They things they have learned 


Stanford | 


‘are a part ofa regular engineering 


_ 


Candidate for Re-Election 


e Stanley 


STATE PRISON and PAROLE 
COMMISSIONER 


Editor; publisher; farmer. Born in Dublin, 
Ga. 
Schools. Baptist. Democrat. K. of P.; Odd 
Editor and Publisher, Dublin Post, 


Attended public 


lisher. Dublin 
Councilman, 
two 


Dublin, years; 


Postmaster, Dublin, under President Cleve- 
land, four years, and under President Wil- 
son, eight years; Secretary, Prison Com- 


Prison Commission- 


YOUR SUPPORT AND INFLUENCE 
WILL BE GREATLY APPRECIATED 


Office Oddress: 415 State Capitol 
Home Address: Dublin, Ga. 


men—here come have become known 
as lady engineers or engineerettes. 


They have. 


unofficially 


From now on their jobs will be 
from which 


and to make 
'mathematical calculations for the 
use of our engineers. 
“They are not only just as good 
this kind of work as regular 
engineering students but in many 
cases better,” said Dr. Lydik 5S. 
Jacobsen, Stanford professor of 
mechanical engineering. 

They constitute the 
ford conducted 
auspices of the U. S. 
Education, which paid their tul- 
tion. Similar classes in this and 
other industrial techniques are be- 
ing held in several colleges and 
universities. 

Youngest of the class is Shirley 
Ann Hodges, 18, just out of high 
school. Another is Mrs. Alice 
Stevenson, 50, who has a son in 
medical school. Still another is 


on 


Stan 
the 
of 


first 
under 
Office 


class 


|Diana Oetiker, a native of Haar- 


| years. 


| 


lem, the Netherlands, who has 
been in this country only two 


The first class did so well that 


Stanford now is offering a similar 


| wome 


one-year course, tuition free, to 
with at least two years of 


college work. 


/several months. 


| Steed 
the 


| month's 


_ i ro aim 

State Deaths 

MRS. CLEM HARRISON, 
FDISON, Aug 31 Funeral services 
were held for Mrs. Clem Harrison Sun 
day at Salem Baptist church, conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. M. B. Brown, of 
Richland... Interment was in the Salem 
cemetery. Mrs. Harrison was the former 
Miss Susie Bruner, who had lived in 
Calhoun county practically all her Iife, 
having moved here in early childhood 
She died Friday following an illness of 
She was a member of 
Salem church Survivors are her hus 
band, and mother, Mrs. P. C. Bruner, 
both of this city, and one daughter, Mrs 
Ralph P. Ming. of Spartanburg. S. C.; 
one brother Oscar Rruner of BRliakels 
and two aisters, Mra. Amos Strickland 
of Greenville, Fla., and Mra. Will Wal 

lace, of Edison, 


’ MRS. REUBEN NASH. 
WASHINGTON, Ga., Aug. 31.--Funeral 
services for Mrs. Reuben Carter Nash 
were held at the Carter's Grove Bap 
tist church Shunday, with the Nev, George 
officiating, and interment waa in 
cemetery. Mrs. Nash, age 
her home Friday after a 
She was the daughter 


church 
at 
illness. 


56. died 


| of Sallie Meadows and John S. Sherrer. 


|of Wilkes county 
|of R. C. Nash, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_R.z 


/ernoon at 
|} with 


| daughter, 


the widow 
1938 Sur 
H. Sherrer, 


She was 
who died in 
viving are four brothers, E. 
of Philomath: Mell Sherrer, of Hamlet, 
N, Garnett Sherrer, of Laurens, 5S 
C.. and Wallace Sherrer. of Detroit; one 
Mrs. Carlton Sisson, 
and two sons, Willard Nash, of Philo- 
math, and Lauren Nash, of Atlanta. 


MRS. G. R, ELLIOTT. 
GAINESVILLE, Ga., Aug. 31.—Mrs. 
Elliott, 78, Gainesville matron, died 
Sunday at the residence after a brief 
illness. Services were held Monday aft- 
the Central Baptist church, 


the Rev. W. J. Jones officiating. 


‘Iseph E 


| Athens; 
ens; 


: 


'Christopher 
| ville; 
| Joel B. 
| Paris Jr., 
| per 

| Waynesboro; 
‘Janta; Rufus D. Sams Jr., 


Here 
ing 
oman 


| 


| 


'might have $100 in other expendli- 


Aug. 31.—, course, and because of this they | 


of Rayle., | 


G_| 


|and burial was in the Liberty cemetery | 


_ber of the Baptist church. 
| Aila.; 


'Swilling. 82. died here yesterday 
|}home of her daughter, 
| mer. 
| dent 


in Dawson county. Mrs. Elliott was 
native of Dawson county, a daughter of 
the late Frank Duncan and Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Reeves Duncan. She was a mem- 
Surviving are 
of Birmingham, 
of Gainesville; two 
C. Chastain and Mrs. 
of Gainesville. 


R. G. Elliott, 
C. H. Elliott, 
daughiers,. Mrs. H, 
G. F. McKinney, 


two sons, 


Ss. D. Qi SWILLING. 
Aug. 31.—Mrs. 


MR 
LAVONIA, Ga., D 
at 
Mrs. Swift 
Mrs. Swilling was a lifelong 
of this section, having made 


L 
the 
Cil- 
ren 

her 


| home in Lavonia for more than 5O)-years 


| Lieutenant 


| 
| 


'survivors are Mrs. 


To help prevent heat rash 


after your bath (or any time). 
base like millions of tiny sponges soaks 


Its 


Mr. 
ago. 


Swilling died more «than 12 years 
Survivors besides Mrs. Gilmer are 
Colonel Dan Gilmer, a grand- 
son, who ia overseas, and a great-grand 
son. David Seeley Gilmer, who tis with 
Colonel! Gilmer's wife at Fort Jay. Other 
J. E. Phillipps, of At- 
. 9. M. McDaniel, of Smyrna. 
L. A. Northrup, of Pasadena, 
Funeral services were held Mon- 

day afternoon at the residence. 


BEAT-HEAT 


(so-called 
prickly heat) use Mexican Heat, Powder 
Vegetable 


up moisture that often causes irritation. 
medication soothes, cools, relieves 
heat rash, sunburn, chafe irritation. Costs 
only a few cents. Big savings in the large 
size. Demand Mexican Heat [Powde: 


a | 


'More 


der 
| Finance 
$1,200. 


resenting some 1,124 persons have | Sle true Netherlander 


,power 


. 
3 Aldermen Renamed 
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S 19 Georgians 


Given ** OS 
Captain Rank 


Atlantan, Decatur Man) 
Among Officers Win- 
ning Promotion. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(4)— 
The Navy Department has promot- 
ed 19 Georgians, Marine Corps of- 
ficers, to the rank of captain. 
They are: 

Ronald F. Adams, Hortense; Jo- | 
Atkinson, Senoia; Roscoe | 
C. Cline Jr:, Nelson; Honore G. 
Dalton, Adel; Claude Davidson Jr., 
Robert H. Davidson, Ath- 
Will H. Fields, Montezuma; 
Albert Von K. Gary, Augusta; 
Robert W. Glickert, Augusta: 
F. Irwin Jr., Sanders: | 
John C. Jordan Jr., Augusta; | 
Laseter, Decatur; Earl! P. | 
Atlanta; Harry S. Pop-| 
Leonard D. Reid, 
Ross, At- 
Macon: 
Tim- 


Macon; 
Marvin L. 


Jf. 


| George W. Smith, Winder; 
| othy J. Stulb, a 


How | ‘Spending 


Tax? Payments 
May Be Figured 


Proposed Exemptions i in 
New Levy Are Ex- 


plained. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31—(4)— 
is how the proposed spend- | 
tax might affect a married | 
with two children and a 
income: : 
His head of family credit, un- 
bill now before the Senate 
Committee, would be 
He could claim $300 credit 
for his two children—$300 for 
each —as the committee has 
amended the bill. In addition he 


READY FOR AGTION 


$3,000 Field, Texas. 


ee 


/ 


Axis Beware 
Fiwe Brothers 
Join Marines 


Special to THE, CONSTITUTION 

AUGUSTA, Ga., Aug. 31.—(/)— 
Twins and three other brothers, 
all residents of Augusta and Jack- 
sonville, have joined the United | 
States Marines. 

The Toole twins, Hubert 
Herbert, and their three brothers, 
Clark, Alex and Wayne, all vol- 


in 
tax. 


which he could deduct 
regular income 
Thus his total credit@# for in- 
come tax purposes would be 
$1.900. In computing his spend- 
ing tax, however, he would be al- 
lowed additional deductions. 
Suppose he paid $400 on his 
home mortgage during the year, 
paid $100 of life imsurance pre- 
miums and bought $300 worth of 
war bonds. The total of these, | 
or $800, then could be added oo here during the past 
the $1,900, giving him an exemp- | ei a ihe 
tion of $2,700 in establishing the | ,,—)9!* Age me onbrge vg and 


spending tax basis. bree a ie i 
If he had on hand at the end of | Herbert, best known of the five 
brothers, formerly was an out- 


the year the same amount of cash | 
he had when he started the year standing athlete for Augusta High 
—that if he had saved nothing school. They are the sons of Mr. 
during the year—he would have |@pd Mrs. C. W. oole, of Jackson- 
to pay the tax on $300, the differ- ville, Fla. 
betweenthe exempted $2,700 Augusta 
and his total income of $3,000, sergeant 
If the rates were 10 per cent seen 
his spending tax — be $30, 


Bell Truck * era 
Given Commendation Mov e Made To 


Special to THE CONSTITUTION. 
MARIETTA, Ga., Aug. 31. 


Lieutenant Colonel E. Randall Jr. Faeilitate R a il 


Army engineer in charge of 
Trips of Troops 


struction of the Bell Aircraft plant 


tures 
figuring his 


is, 


Marine Recruiter Staff 
R. W. ._Butts says he's 
never the like of the Tooles 
and until he hears of better, he'll 
let them go as a a 


ence 


here has made public a letter ~ 
commendation which he sent 
John E., Duncan, a truck driver | 
on the project, “for heroism be- 
yond the line of duty at the risk | 
of his life.’ | 

Duncan, driver of a 200-gallon | 
gasoline truck, was standing be- | 
side his truck while it refueled a 
motor shovel. Both vehicles caught | 
fire, endangering the lives of man 
workmen and the main aircraft 
building. Duncan drove through 
thef lames enveloping the truck, 
got it into motion, and at imminent 
danger of an explosion, drove it 
out into the open. Then, though 
badly singed, he assisted other 
workers in extinguishing with 
chemicals, the fire 

The incident happened on Au- 
gust 13 but Lieutenant Randall's 
letter was the first public mention 
made of the affair. 


Rome Livestock Sale 
Totals $14,831.43 


THE CONSTITUTION 
Aug. 31.—A total 
was paid livestock 
growers in this area at last week's 
sale here at the Coosa Valley 
Livestock Producers’ Association 
That sum was paid farmers tor 
457 head of cattle and 40 hogs. 
Top hog prices were from 
$14.25 to $14.60 per 100 pounds; 
dairy type heifers brought $12.50, 
to $50 per head and springer cows 
and heifers sold for 
90 a head. 
Stes ady prices are expected at| LONDON, 


this week’s sale, George W. Gib-/| bration of the 
son Savs. | versary of Queen Wilhelmina came. 


‘to a climax at a demonstration in 


CSE SS, 
, . \ Albert Hall tonight in which the 
Many Blue Food Stamps premier of the Netherlands gov- 


Distributed in Hall ernment, Pieter S. Gerbrandy, | 
Special to THE CONSTITUTION called the Queen a “symbol in our 
GAINESVILLE, Ga., Aug. 31.—/| fight fot freedom.” 
than $8,000 in blue food Holland will survive, the pre- 
stamps has been distributed to mier assured the Queen, adding 
eligible families in Hall county in| that he and virtually all Holland- 
the past four months, according to ers repudiate political efforts to 
T. Walter Hughes, of Atlanta, area} bring about a union between the 
supervisor, AMA. continental Holland and Germany. 

An average of “Fortunately there is not a sin- 
to whom 
imitation of the foreign in- 
appeals in the sllightest 
| degree,” he said. 

The Queen, who returned Wed- 
i|nesday from a visit to the United 
States and Canada, passed the day 
| quietly in her residence. 

Vv 


Sleeping Quarters Inade- 
quate, Army Message 
Asserts. 


moved yesterday to 
assure each soldier traveling by 
rail on official business, adequate 
sleeping facilities. 

In instructions sent to all trans- 
portation officers in the southeast 
by headquarters of the Fourth 
Service Command, it was pointed 
out that enlisted men are reported 
to have .been forced to sit up, 
sleep in the aisles, smoking rooms 
or any other available space on 
trips from one post to another, for 
the reason that all berths were re- 
served. 

Efforts should be made to antici- 
| pate the trips of enlisted men and 
larrangements completed in ad- 

vance for their Pullman reserva- 
tions, the transportation branch of 
the Fourth Service Command 
headquarters said. 

“Every assistance will be given 
by the office of the transportation 
branch to insure that action will 
be taken to.provide sleeping ac- 
,/commodations for enlisted travel,” 
the message stated. 

y 


Wilhelmina Is Assured 


The Army 


Special to 


RQ! ME, (7a., 
of $14,831.43 


Aug. 31.—(4)—Cele- 


252 families rep- 


such 


increased purchasing 
truders 


month since the pro- 
gram began, it is shown, while the 
program has created additional 
markets for farm products. 


received 
each 


By Barnesville Voters Britain’s Airwomen To 


Special to THE CONSTITUTION id Have Own Hairdressers 


BARNESVILLE, Ga., Aug. 31. 
In a spiritual election held here LONDON, Aug. 31.—(INS)— 


last week, Walter B. Smith Jr., Joe Members of the Women’s 


own hairdressers. 

This new service has been es- 
tablished to maintain the standard 
of smartness in the WAAF, and 
to overcome the difficulty experi- 
enced by airwomen § serving 
RAF stations some distance from 
the nearest town or village, in vis- 
iting a civilian hairdresser. 


city aldermen of 
Barnesville. Smith led the ticket 
with 330 votes; Adams came 
second with 315, and Owen re- 
ceived 294. ' 

A total of 500 


Vv 
WINTER WOOD. 
ATHENS, Ga., Aug. 31. 
ply of fuadl wood should 
vided in advance of the 
when it will be needed most, 
| Extension Service advises. 


re-elected 


votes was cast. 


A sup- 

be pro- Vv 

winter, Change to a better 

the Many are offered daily in Con- 
stitution Want Ads. 


and | | 


Staff Sergeant Boots, wearing 
pistols and M. P. band, starts out to inspect Randolph 


es ce Tune 


Of Propaganda 


Japs Told To Prepare 
for Attacks by ‘Supe- 
rior Force.’ 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(/)— 


The 
told 
seas 


Japanese people, who were 
after the battle of the Coral 
that the United States Pa- 
cific fleet had been annihilated, 
now are being warned to be pre- 
pared for new attacks by a “su- 
perior force,” the Office of War 
Information reported today. 

OWI quoted Captain Hideo Hi- 
raide, Japanese naval spokesman, 
as saying, “the enemy could not be 
completely annihilated,” and 
warning the people to expect fresh 
attacks. 

Captain Hiraide, 
the Tokyo radio 
saying: 

“It cannot be considered simply 
that the enemy has lost its ability 
to carry out further counterat- 
tacks, or that the enemy has aban- 
doned its future intentions. 

“It would be common sense to 


speaking 
was quoted as 


us to think that the enemy will | 


come forward again in the future. 
|'When America comes forth to the 
attack against us with a superior 
force, we must. be prepared to 


'meet them with a force that could 


‘not 
‘already aware of 


overpowered. You are 
the fact that 
in planes, warships, 
submarines must be 


be 


some losses 
vessels and 
expected.” 

OWI said that Japanese propa- 
ganda frequently had annihiliated 
the American Pacific fleet. After 
the battle of the Coral seas. it said 
Japan reported the fleet “reduced 
to a fourth-rate naval power,” and 
after the first Solomons Islands 
battle it was “reduced to a third- 
rate power.” After the second 
Solomon Islands battle Japan 
propaganda said that “from the 
strategic point of view, our forces 
have completely crushed the hopes 
of the enemy.” 

Vv 


in Production 
Of Naval Stores 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—(4) 
Labor shortages are likely to cur- 
tail the 1943 production of turpen- 
tine and rosin, Miss Claudia L. 
Hamm, of Savannah, associate 
editor of the Naval Stores Review, 


Cut 
Seen 


Said today, 


‘with Department 


from $40 ‘© Of Netherlands’ Loyalty 


62d birthday anni- | 


Auxil- | 
B. Adams and John N. Owen were iary Air Force will soon have their | 


at | 


used car 


a conference tomorrow 
of Agriculture 
officials on the prospects for next 
season, Miss Hamm said the in- 
dustry would not reach 
production goals. 

Accompanying Miss Hamm is 
Miss Elizabeth Risher, of Walter- 
'poroe, &. C. 


Here for 


Fla., 
also will 


naval stores man, 
the conference. 


veteran 
attend 


} 
; 
i 
| 
' 


Much Salvage 99 Vets Old, 


Is Collected Still Likes 


In Hall County His Politics 


Unusual ResponseGreets 
Call for All Kinds 
of Junk. 


Special to THE CONSTITUTION. 
GAINESVILLE, Ga., Aug. 31.— 
An unbelievable response is being 
given to the junk rally in this sec- 


tion, with tons upon tons éf the 
war-vital salvage finding its way | 
to industry, according to reports | 
of the Hall county salvage commit- | 


tee, of which A. F. Dean is chair- 
man. 


A grand total of 250,195 pounds, | 


or more than 125 tons, 
as having been received in the 
last five weeks by the three 
Gainesville junk dealers, while the 
piles out in the county have not 


is reported 


| yet been brought in for shipment. 


| 


'ing 214,725 pounds; 
total 


| pounds 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Ben Robinson, 
who represents the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club here,, 
announces that her organization is 
having a number of bins built to 


be placed at residential street cor- | 
ners so that housewives may de- | 


posit their scrap metal and other | 
junk there, to be collected by Boy 
Scouts. 


County Agent Chafin has 23 de- 
pots established for convenience | 
the largest of. 
which already has several tons of | 


of rural families, 
junk on hand. 
Leading 
are iron and steel, the total be- 
other 
19,276 pounds, while a total 


of 12,734 pounds of rags and 3,460 


| ported. 


The campaign is continuing un- 


| abated here. 


' 


over | 


comes on August 27. 
union was held at the home-place 
with mem-| 


its 1942) 
Gainesville, 


A. L. Brogden, of Jacksonville. 


‘ing off the 


a: ae 
_|Terracing Methods 


‘says Josiah J. 
| derson, 


in poundage reported 


metals | 


of rubber has been re-|;s 


To Be Shown in Walton 


Special to THE CONSTITUTION. 
MONROE, Ga., Aug. 31.- 
'ty Agent H. H. Shores has extend- 


Coun- 


ed an invitation to all the farmers | 
in Walton county to attend a ter- | 
racing demonstration on the Roy! 


D. Briscoe farm, at Splitsilk, Sep- 
tember 3. 

The purpose of this demonstra- 
tion is to show the different new 


methods of building teraces, and/| 


to acquaint the farmers with the 


a. 
| Time, September 10, 
'terace building program now be-' 


ing sponsored by the Agricultural | 


Adjustment Administration, 
Conservation Service and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 

The AAA, through the Walton 
county committee, has set up plans 
in this county to build teraces for 
farmers, this service can be used 
as a soil building practice, and 
the AAA will take the cost of lay- 
terarces and building 
them out of the government pay- 
ments. 


Se 


Williams Reunion 


Held Near LaGrange 
Special to THE CONSTITUTION 
LAGRANGE, Ga., Aug. 31.—The 
annual Williams family reunion 
was held yesterday at Glass’ 
Bridge, west of LaGrange, when 
several hundred members of the 
family and guests held an all-day 
reunion with a picnic’ dinner 
spread at noon under the trees. 
The occasion was first started on 
July 4, 1906, honoring the birth- 
day of Mrs. W. T. Williams, which 
The first re- 


near Abbottsford, Ga., 
bers of the family from far and| 
near being present. The reunion. 
place has changed several 


tended by several hundred each 
year. 


Mrs. Williams, the mother of 


seven children, expressed the de-. 
an- 


sire that the reunion be held 
nually, which has been done since 
the death of both Mr. and Mrs. W. 
T. Williams. 

The reunion will be held at the 
same place next year, it was an- 


nounced at the gathering yester-| 


day. 
Vv 


Buice Family Reunion 
Set for September 13 


Special to THE CONSTITUTION 

LAWRENCEVILLE, Ga., Aug. 
31.—The Buice reunion will con- 
vene in the Sharon Baptist church 
in Forsyth county, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13, at 10 a. m., and the 
devotion will be led Ph Guy Buice, 
of Blairsville. The secretary, Miss 
Grace Buice, will read the minutes 
of the last meeting, and Mrs. Mary 
Buice Edmondson will report on 
the number of the members of the 
family who are in. the Army and 


will conduct a chain of prayers for | 
their safety and the country’s tri- | 
umph in the present struggle and | 


world crisis. 
The Rev. 


nual sermon. 


— 


— 
No debate necessary to prove 
the value of Constitution Want 
Ads. Phone WA. 6565. 


Atlanta 


AS A MEMBER OF THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 
We Extend 
Congratulations 


TO THE 
ATLANTA —- CONSTITUTION 


On Its 75th Anniversary 


The Nation’s Only Negro Daily Newspaper 


George W. Buice, of | 
will deliver the an-| 


Soil | 


’ 


' DOHERTY—Funeral services 


times, | 
but it is held annually, and is at-| 


CA. 6232 


MACON, Ga., Aug. 31.—(4)— 
“Politics, moving pictures and. to- 
bacco—I’ve always liked ’‘’em,” 
(Uncle Joe) Hen- 
who will be 99 years old 
come December 19. “I had to give 
up tobacco some time ago, now 
i|my eyes are getting a little too 
feeble for the movies, but I still 
do my politicking.” 

At his farm home several miles 
from Macon over in Jones county, 
“Uncle Joe,” as he is widely 
known, now spends a good part 
of his day walking around the 
farm and chatting with his neigh- 


| bors. 


When asked‘to what he attrib- 
uted his long life, he said: “I de- 
clare I don’t know—lI just stayed 
here.” Though still a little more 
than a year away from the cen- 
tury mark, he feels sure he will 
pass, it. 

He was a youth when he en- 
listed in the Confederate army and 
only 21 when he was discharged 
from active service because of se- 
vere wounds he received in the 
Battle of the Wilderness incapaci- 
tating him from further duty. 


To give employment and to get 
employment. . A Want Ad in 
|The Constitution is equally effec- 
tive in both cases. 


ACME LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The reguiar monthly meeting of 
Atlanta, Georgia, Lodge No. 1 wil! be 
held Wednesday night, the 4th, at & 
o'clock P. M., at 704-5 Volunteer Bidg. 


H. F. McCART, Secretary. 


AWIRY & LOWNDES 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
NOW 3 QUICK AMBULANCES 


— 


Acknowledgement Cards 
Snereved.. Promptiy — Samples Sent 

P. STEV VENS. NGRAVING CO. 
WAInut 6870 110 Peachtree st 


NOTICE. 


I will not be responsible for any debts 
made by anyone other than myselt. 
JESSE POWELL. 
NOTICE TO CREOSOTE LUMBER 
DEALERS AND SUPPLY COMPANIES. 
Sealed bids will be received by the 
Supervisor of Purchases. State of Geor- 
gia. Room 142, State Capitol, Atlanta, 
Georgia,- at 10:00 m., Eastern War 
1942, for furnishing 
Board of Georgia 
25.391 feet of Creo- 
b. Statesboro, Geor- 
may be secured at 
the above address. This notice is in ac- 
cordance with the Act of ae General 
Assembly of Coote naperes March 
1939. H. SMIT H. 


24, 
PR nw of Purchases. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of 
District Supervisor, Alcohol Tax Unit, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Date of first publication, a 
tember 1. 1942. Notice is hereby giv 
that on August 25, 1942. one 1936 Ford 
Coach, Motor No. 18-2709687. was seized 
in Fulton County. Georgia. for violation 
of the Internal Revenue Code, to wit: 
Section 3321, United States Inrernal Rev- 
enue Code. Any person claiming an in- 
terest ‘in said property must appear at 
the office of the Investigator in Charge. 
Alcohol Tax Unit, 508 en Forsyth St. 
Building. Atlanta, Georgia. and fle 
claim and cost bond as provided by Sec.- 
tion 3724, United States Internal Revenue 
Code, on or before October 1, 1942. other- 
wise the property will be disposed of 
qqccraing, to law W. D. Hearington, 
District hupervisor. 


Funeral Notices 


the State Highway 
with approximately 
soted imber, f. o. 
gia. Specifications 


for 

Mr. William W. Doherty Jr., of 
229 13th St., N. E., will be held 
Monday, August 31, 1942, at 9:30 
o'clock at the Sacred Heart 
church, Very Rev. Father Wil- 
liam J. Lonergan officiating. In- 
terment, West View. H. M. Pat- 
terson & Son. 

SHERWOOD, Mr. Alfred B.—of 
946 Rosedale Rd., N. E., died 
Aug. 30, 1942. Surviving are his 
wife: daughters, Mrs. James B. 
Harris, Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. Roy 
L. Swartout, Arlington, Va.; son, 
Mr. Clinton B. Sherwood, New- 
ton Center, Mass.: several grand- 
children. H. M. Patterson & Son. 


PHARR, Rev. Marvin—tThe 
friends of Rev. Marvin Ph 
Mrs. Mae E. Pharr, Miss Jennie 
Pearl Pharr, Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
ion Pharr and Mrs. W. H. Meeks 
and their familes are invited to 
attend the funeral of Rev. Mar- 
vin Pharr this (Monday) after- 
noon at 2:30 o'clock from the 
chapel of Awtry & Lowagdes, 
Dr. M. A. Cooper officiating. 
Pallbearers selected assemble 
at the chapel. Interment Crest 
Lawn. : 


rT, 


HENDERSON, Mrs. Frank A.—of 
351 Fifth St., N. E., died August 
30, 1942. Surviving are her 
daughters, Mrs. W. V. Pente- 
cost, Miss Frances Henderson; 
son, Mr. J. A. Henderson | of 
Atlanta: sisters, Mrs. J nik, 
Mrs. H. S. Dial, Mrs tie 
Gunnell, all of Covingt&. wa; 
brothers, Mr. W. C. Sockwell, 
Mr. H. T. Sockwell, both of At- 
lanta; Mr. R. A. Sockwell, Mr. 
A. L. Sockwell, both of Oxford, 
Ga.; grandson, W. V. Pentecost 
Jr. Boe. Patterson & Son. 


MORGAN—The friends. and rela- 
tives of William Edward Mor- 
gan, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. S. MacAulay, 
Pasadena, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Irvin, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
L.. Tindol Jr., LaGrange, Ga; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Morgan, Mrs. 
W. A. Watt, Madison, S. C., are 
invited to attend the funeral of 
William Edward Morgan, Mon- 
day, August 31, 1942, at 3 o'clock 
at Spring Hill, Rev. Roy Niager 
officiating Interment, Crest- 
lawn. The pallbearers will be: 
Floyd Johnson, Bill Johnson, 
Charles Harrell, Jimmie Gower, 
Freddie Danford, Richard Jones. 
H. M. Patterson & Son. 


a) 


7 


AMBU LANCE SERVICE 
City and Suburb, $3.00 
SIMS FUNERAL HOME 

CA. 8257 


| Cemeteries 
MAGNOLIA — BE. 9137 
| tr lorists 


| 
' 


“"LOWERDVELL Ff torist qusenaats prasee 
Prompt deliv 282 P. de VE. 2141. 


Monuments 


|} VeKalb ana Mayson 


save agent's com- 
grace 


BUY direct from plant, 
missions Latest designs in best 
of marble and granite. 
MARKERS. $10; MONUMENTS, $25 UP, 
DIXIF MARBLE & GRANITE CO 
Avenues—DE, 233L 
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Secretary and Treasurer President 


gained through 17 years Lady Embalmer and General Manager 
of service in Atlanta 
and this region 


a , semtinenen —_ 


~ J. AUSTIN DILLON ¢ 


Funeral Directors 
Z 


Seventeen years at the same location—seventeen years of attentten to the important little details so vital in pursuance of 
~~ 
our profession. 


dedication to the same high standards of service on which this 
Never in our history has our vigilance relaxed—never has 


FSG. our understanding lessened. This is our pledge that the future 
J. Austin Dillon Company and also the explanation of the un- will find us ever loyal to the principles of service which have 


surpassed reputation which it enjoys for dignified, sympathetic guided us in the past. 


establishment was founded—that, in brief, is the history of 


ELMER HAGOOD 
Asst. Manager 


ae 


Fast, Capable Ambulance Service 
TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Every member of our expert and 


Handsome Funeral Equipment 


experienced personnel has been 

chosen with meticulous care, to be Trained Directors 
certain that his skill, his judgment 

and his personality fit him for his 


exacting duties. Every detail of our 
large organization has been assem- No matter whether the service be elaborate or simple, 


bled with the goal of harmonious our patrons may always rest assured that every item of 
their wishes will be carried out faithfully and exactly. 
Our beautiful chapel, with its Silvertone organ, assures a 


fitting setting. 


performance in mind, 


time! 


r. 


Our motor equipment is the most lux- 
urious available—modern, exquisitely ap- 
pointed and supplied with every conceiv- 
able refinement. 


~ a “ , 
«. hen ; ee 


| _J. AUSTIN * DILLON COMPANY, Funeral Directors... MA. 4680...502 PRYOR ST. S. W. 
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ee School Here seaman 
ud Staff Members. ppm % 7 


Washington Seminary 
_ Will Begin 66th Year 
September 10. 


: | Washington Seminary begins its 

wes |} O6th year of instructing young la- 

fe dies when it opens September 10, 

with four new members added to 
yw | the faculty. 

teegeog.| Mrs. Gerald Ball, new librarian, 

¢¢¢ cee” \is an authoress of books on the li- 

| brary and a writer of children’s | 

= |Stories. Miss Ruth Day, who has 

_|been added to the music depart- | 

for 


se Twelve C 


wee ———— 
+ VQ AL MATION” 
ener 


a jae 


A 


~~ 


,| ment, has written operettas 
me children, cantatas and poetry. 
4 Miss Edith Fugitt will teach in 
ge the children’s department, and 
a & |Miss Annie Laurie Kurtz will 
gu, teach in the history department. ro * 
; ee Final touches are being put on | { 4 
@a the painting and redecorating of Ln \ fe \"F fe 
the colonial building preparatory . ~ 
muito the opening. The Seminary ba 
will begin classes at 9:15 as usual. 
iiaieasn tel cititiiniineaeen 
tAe : QUININE TO U, 8. 
ees OnE pte Doe nae ne a Sa CARACAS, Aug. 31.—(INS)—| 
Oe Big Me i NE 8 ee: | Quinine will shortly be sent to the | 
ig desiiioe PE Rt United States from the Andean | 


CO 
ton 


i= artis PURTIRE CO 


—_— 


MUTT TTT hy 


Ry We join hands with The Constitution in 
celebrating a joint birthday. Since 1908 
we have been known to Atlanta folks for fair and honest values. And 


this year, we are celebrating our 34th year with what we believe you will 


See Ses 
SIS 9% 


eS ae 


;| jungles in southen Venezuela, ac- 


Seminary, familiar sight along Peachtree street, extend 
their dignified welcome to students on opening day, 


September -10. 


‘cording to the Ministry of Devel- 


opment. The ministry says it can 


ship 200,000 pounds of tree cut-) 
tings very shortly and that there 


are probably forests of quinine! 


trees which will be discovered as 
the work develops. 


-_ >, ¢ changed 


Into a Nation 


Of Homefolks 


Many Seek Recreation 
in Backyards Due 
to War. 
By HUDSON PHILLIPS. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—( Wide 


i\)——-Because the war has put) 


p in the kind of fun they, 
to reach with an automobile, | 
ricans now are concentrating | fice on the second floor. 


pleasure closer to 
backyard or neighborhood 
ts. They're becoming 
LAS 
Curtailed automobile driving 
forces the typical family to spend 


fun- 


fireside, | 


} 
' 


less time on the road and more at'| 


| recreation. Industrial work- 

wi 
nment on a bigger scale. 

le families invaded the par- 

and backyard when they dis 

red they couldn't buy gasoline 

vy and found the tires becom 

vorn and treadless. 
War Books Read. 
The Book-of-the-Month Club says 
reading took a curious turn—peo- 


ple developed an insatiable appe- | _ th 
game to start came. They didn't 


tite for books about the war. In 


iin general could profitably adopt! of the late Bishop Warren A. Can.- | 


| 


; 


RI 


LL 


DING THE CIRCUIT | 


OVER GEORG 


SY THOS.M. ELLIOTT 


This is being written on my 
umpty-umpth birthday anniver- 
sary. Since The Constitution is cel- 
ebrating its 75th anniversary with 
a special edition, am inclined to 
reminesce a bit, for as man and 
boy I have been more or less di- 
rectly associated with The Consti- 
tution since 1893, when I was an 
office boy in the job printing of- 


Attend a Ball Game. 
A double-header ball game on 


home-| Thursday looked just about right 


to me, as I hadn’t been to a game 
in a year. So that was part of my 
celebration. At the game I observ- 
ed quite a few sinners and a good 
many saints at the ball park 20 


th more money buy enter-/| minutes ahead of time, which same 


sinners and saints were unable to 


get out to prayer meeting the night 


before. I pulled for the Crackers 
to get out of the sixth place, My 
pulling must have heiped some- 


what, for they won both games. 


religionists 


Church people and 


‘some of the work principles of a 
ball club. I noted that every player 


spare time, they absorb ma-| 


on-the-spot 
interpretation 


written by 
and expert 


phases of the conflict, | 


b official Says. 
Escaj reading was popular 
re Pear! Harbor,” he continues, 
fiction books still are going 


* but nonfiction has reached | ; 
| itcher, catcher 
that would not have) throw to third, the pitc 


nence 
mn possible without world con- 


backyard the family 
bought an outdoor grill 
discovered they could enjoy 
day picnic right at home. 
indications of the trend 


stores of sensation 
of small stoves, 
equipment, games 

or table tennis, 


by 
sales 


‘Tic 


Iminton 


ob- 


was in place when time for the 


have to wait 10 minutes for the 
pitcher or catcher to show up like 
we churchfolk often have to wait 
for a pianist or music leader to 
come. And how all the team mem- 
bers co-operated, backing up each 


‘other. They weren't all the time 


chairs and other lawn ac- | 


ries 
Home Sewing. 
Announcement by McCall’s mag- 
azine that pattern sales—that 
means home sewing—are at new 
hs. Reorders by dealers in the 
six months of 1942 were 27 
cent above 1941. 
se desiring 
le the home find it in bowl- 
ing. golf, movies, tennis, baseball, 
horse racing and gymnastics. 
Bowling enthusiasts have 


hk 


: re? 
rer 
Tr 


Mutts 


Dow i! in- 
creased at a dizzy pace since 1934 
and in the last few years women 
adherents have sent the game spi- 

into a $750,000,000 invest- 
nt in which 16,000,000 Ameri- 
cans participate. 
The bowling ball 
problem manufacturers  be- 
cause it has a rubber core. Pro- 
duction ceased March 31 but stocks 
on hand are large and the ball last 
“a lifetime,” one producer says. 
T balls gradually are be- 
coming extinct with manufactur- 
limited to reprocessed rubber 
allowed to produce only 15 
of their normal needs. 
Golfers Worry. 
Golfers worry only about their 
ball manufacturers 
they ca overhaul  balls— 
mes merely by repainting 
i most of the rubber in 
ie is reusable. 
The National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
says use of Y. M. C. A. gymna 
Siums generally is up 20 per cent 
Since America entered the war. 

Movie fans have increased 
ity central locations, 
borhood moving picture theaters 
suffer—because many women who 
formerly went to the movies in the 

flternoons now are engaged in 
lian defense work. 


is a curren 


em for 


cent 


7*s (soit 
. in 
,’ Qo? 


yow-yowing with each other; when 
the left fielder was to make a long 


and center fielder got behind the 
third baseman to back him up on 
the catch. And those double plays, 
like Tinker to Evers to Chance, 
short to second to first, how they 


thrilled one who understood, and | 
demonstrated fine teamwork that| They are not imaginary. 


many church workers could emu- 
late. And what applause when a 
player made a fine play! Com- 
mendation is better than criticism 
is a fact we churchfolk are slow 
to learn. 

I never did learn what the 
catcher and pitcher talked about 
in their brief confabs every now 


and then, whether they were dis- 
‘cussing Arnall and Talmadge, or 
debating the merits of spinach and 
|turnip greens. Many of those pres-~- 


| were quite near-sighted, and rated 


: 


ent seemed to think the umpires 


very low in their I. Q. tests. 


entertainment | 


Not many of Old Man People’s 


‘children are aware of it, but there 


are numerous statements in the 


Bible that have a baseball flavor, 
‘and add to the varied interests to 


be found in the grand book. For 


‘instance, it may be that Adam and 


| 


Eve were unconsciously mixed up 
with the national American game, 


‘for we are told that Eve “stole 


\“home run,” 


| as ” 
t first 


and Adam 
prodigal son made a 
and Rebekah went 
with the “pitcher.” And there's the 
beginning (big inning) that starts 


while the 


off the book of Genesis. 


Some persons suggest that Cain 


‘and Abel “were in the field” when 


'Cain slew his brother. 
‘Bible says “Joseph came home,’ 
‘and 


| 


Then the 
“Moses put forth his hand 
and caught it.” “Ten homers” are 
referred to in Numbers 11:32, 


while King Ahaz is said to have 


cut the bases. King David said he 
would walk, and not slide, while 
his son Solomon said the righteous 
would run and be safe. 


Jeremiah, in chapter 15, verse | 


fan them,” 
to say, in 


“And I will 
it to Ezekial 


7, Says 
leaving 


'36:12, “yea, I will cause men to 
walk.” Matthew 25th tells of how 


_ |the 
in | 
but neigh. | 


sinners will eventually be 
“put out.” 
Writing Church News. 
Shortly after I joined the North 


Georgia conference 38 years ago 


this fall I began writing church 


news reports for The Constitution. 
After I had been writing such re- 


The leginmate Stage reports the | ports some 25 years the late Clark 
; St receipts since the last World | Howell expressed the hope that I 


Broadway shows, normally 
inactive at this time of the 
are playing to 
wads. 


Attendance at race tracks and 


sirly 


| my 
capacity | know if I can hold out to make 


might live to make it 100. This is 
thirty-fifth year. I do not 


‘it 100, for my gas is getting low 


' 


ajor league baseball games gen-| 


y is comparable to last year, 

igh off in some cities because 
cal conditions. 

Vv 

WAlInut 6565. 

Ad Taker help you 

buyers for the idle use- 

mn your spare rooms, 


‘ 
fy? e ry, 
PCLT OoOrTr) 


let a 


and tires thin. However, The Con- 
stitution has been very liberal and 
generous in space given to church 
news of all denominations, and I 
am happy to be of service in pre- 
senting a sympathetic and reliable 
story of religious activities. 
During my connection with The 
Constitution I have known and 
come in contact with the great 
literary personalities during the 


‘the same 


idler I'll just say, “Course I know | 
\'they ain’t so; but I like to hear | 
re- 


| 


| 


| 


jally reproduced items appearing in | 


| 
| 


past 


‘more comment than any other one | 


| 


past half-century—Bill Arp, Betsy 
Hamilton, Uncle Remus, Sarge 
Plunkett, Wallace P. Reid, Clark 
Howell, Frank L, Stanton, Francis 
Clarke, Sam Small, Ed Bruffey 
and others. Bill Turner, down in 
the presroom; Herman Agricola, 
Glenn W. Peace and Luther Still 
up in the composing room, are the 
only persons now associated with 
the paper who were here when |! 
first came on the scene. I do not 
claim credit for The Constitution’s 
now being recognized as “The 
Standard Southern Newspaper,” 
nor do I claim credit for the fact 
that the daily readers now num- 
ber something like a half-million. 


During these 35 years of writing | 
only three | 
letters of criticism have been re- | 
from | 
other | 


“Riding the Circuit’ 


two of which were 
person. On the 
hand numerous kindly expressions 


ceived, 


have been made by people far and | 
near. 


readers, 
In the words 


Thank you, 
“them kind words.” 


‘em anyway.” Secular and 
ligious papers in practically every 
state in the country have occasion 


this space. 


The series of “silly item” stories | 


appearing in this space during the 
18 months has occasioned 


feature. The silly items set forth 
some of the preposterous things 
churchfolk sometimes do in the 
name of religion. Again let me 
repeat that every one of those 
silly items is a true record of an 
actual happening well known to 


scores and hundreds of people. | 


Folks 


‘say the silly incidents are simply 


awful, while I contend that they 
are awfully simple, and that Puck 
was right. 

Fifty Years In Atlanta. 


Fifty-two years ago, in 1890. 


‘right after cotton-picking time, | 


“stole second,” | 


i 


came to Atlanta from the little 


town of Bowman, Elbert county. | 
For 50 years I have been intimate- | 
As | 


ly familiar with Atlanta life. 
a city among cities I know Atlanta 
is all right. 
it will be even greater by far. 
Forty-two years ago in a fuss 
with a fellow he told me to go 


|plumb to hell. For 42 years I have | 
deferred making the trip to hell | 


for three reasons—I do not want 
to leave Atlanta, there are too 
many Nazis in hell, and my skin 
blisters so easily. 

Vv 


Four Colleges’ 


To Begin Term 


September 23 


Atlanta, Spelman, More- 


house, Morris Brown 
List Dates. 


Classes at Atlanta University, 


Spelman College, Morehouse Col-| 
lege and Morris Brown College all. 


begin on September 23. 


William A. Fountain Jr., presi- | 


dent of Morris Brown, announces 
that registration for the school’s 


6lst year takes place September 21 | 


and 22. Freshmen must arrive to 
register on September 16. 


Registration for Morehouse up- | 
perclassmen will be held Septem- | 


ber 21. and 22, but freshmen en- 


tering this school must arrive Sep- | 


tember 16 to register. 


Atlanta University and Spelman | 
registration will be held Septem-| 


ber 22 only, but their freshmen 
students must arrive September 
16 like those of the other colleges. 


Vv 
ANCIENT TOOTH FOUND. 


JOHANNESBURG, Aug. 31.— 
(P)—A large tooth, believed to be 
500,000 years old, was found em- 
bedded in rock at Sterkfoniein 
Caves. The enamel was well pre- 
served. 

eakiinee “Sn 

The man who can ‘perfectly 
paint anything but your wife's 
lips carries his ad in the Busi- 


ness Service column in the Want 


Ads of The Constitution. 


for | 


| 
; 


| 


In another 50 years | 


| 


agree are sensational bargains. Don’t delay—don’t put off buying needed 
furniture. As you know, many of the basic materials used in the manu- 
facture of furniture are now needed in our all-out war effort. Therefore, 


stocks of these items cannot be replaced. 


visiting our stores this week. 


* BUY MORE U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


FLOOR 
LAMP 


You'll really save money by 


ne 


AL MATTHEWS JR. AL MATTHEWS SR. 


Handsome stand, 
heavy base, beau- 
tiful pleated silk 


shade. 
twice as much 
this sale price 


. 2 


zs 


KNEE-HOLE 


Worth 


as 
of 


Here is beauty and utility as well 


in a fine 
your living 
room, at 


piece 


Tes © - 

CHAIR—OTTOMAN 
Big, comfortable, spring 
chair and matching 
ottoman 


" 5N 


ae 


MODERN GAS RANGE 


filled 


$24-50 


of furniture for 


) $4 9-95 


rr 


bith oh 


+i - 


MASSIVE 


¢ F 7 2 
: 

. “ iw «4 

i. ee 
. _ >. - 
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A sensation—a savings of almost \% price on this beautiful suite. 


This Is the 
Leader in Our Great 


ANNIVERSARY 
SALE! 


ae ne a 
Rd) SAG Te 


Ny 
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I 


® 


ee 
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The satin veneers are matched and blended for extra beauty. 


The large mirror vanity is a piece you’d expect to find only in suites selling for three times as much. Chest of Drawers is extra 


roomy and sturdy. 


have only a limited number available. 


-. 


Bed, Vanity, Chest, Bench, Spring, Mattress and 2 Pillows included in this group. 


Come in today—we 


11-PIECE LUXU 


Modernize your kitchen and cook 


faster and better. 
on this range 
today! 
$79.50 Less $10 for Old Stove 
EASY TERMS 


> 


37-PIECE D 


Save $10. 


00 


INETTE SET 


A maple dinette group consisting 


of charming table and 4 chairs. 
A beautiful 32-pc. dinner set in- 


$24° 
20% if you buy this week 


cluded. You'll save 


EASIEST TERMS! 


SUITE 


RIOUS KROE 
, ie 


GENUINE 
KROEHLER 


al 


. 


168 Edgewood 


SAVE WITH COLE 


Start to save money now! Invest 
in a Cole, permanently air-tight, 
heater, 
heat day and night. A hat full of 
coal holds fire overnight. 


99 


EASY TERMS 


hot-blast 


Ave. = 


WA, 2245 


eee 3 
sae 


and get even 


90 


COMPLETE 
INSTALLED 


“ 


INC 


HLER LIVING ROOM GROUP 


Bis: . x). 
; i a i, : Rete O 
e ‘} ' ; = > ot y 
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.90 


EASY 
TERMS 


YOU GET 11 BIG PIECES 
A COMPLETE OUTFIT 


A superb group originally selling for 
much more than this Anniversary Sale 
price. The sofa and chair are beautifully 
Spneeres in heavy tapestry in a choice 
of colors. Accessory tables are of pol- 
ished walnut, and the lamps are chosen 
to harmonize with the whole group for 
maximum beauty. This is a real feature 
of our Anniversary Sale, and we want 
you to see it today. Don’t delay. 


@ SOFA 


® LARGE MATCHING 
LOUNGE CHAIR 


COFFEE TABLE 
5-PIECE SMOKING SET 
FLOOR LAMP 

END TABLE 

TABLE LAMP 


: aos , " 


! EE 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
COAL HEATER IN TOWN 


America's 


That is what proud Cole 


Lowest Cost 


Heat 
50 


‘7450 


86-88 Alabama St. __. 


owners are saying @ A min- 
lature boiler-plate furnace 
@ Come in and see these 
modern heaters. COLE’S 
HOT BLAST MAKES THE 
COAL PILE LAST! 


JA. 4423 
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ROGERS 1é32 


Away Down Yonder in the 
Land of Cotton Where Old Friends Are Not Forgotten 


ITH a tip of our hat and our heartiest good wishes for the future, form, enlighten, instruct and entertain your patrons; we to supply fine 


we congratulate The Atlanta Constitution on this, its Diamond quality foods to our patrons at the lowest possible prices. 


Anniversary. : ee : 
Thus we have both grown into worth-while institutions here in Geor- 


- . . . . . ‘ e 4 3 
For more than half a century our organization has enjoyed the warm gia. That you have become recognized as one of the leaders in your chosen 


friendship of this newspaper, and has been accorded its finest aid and co- field of endeavor is the result of a public service rendered to your sub- 
operation in the conduct of our business. scribers and friends. That our Big Star Super Markets, Rogers and Little 
Star Food Stores have made rapid progress in recent years is because we 


have adhered to the principles of the Golden Rule and served our cus- 


Just as The Constitution has so devotedly served the people of Georgia 
and the South, so have our Big Star Super Markets, Rogers and Little Star 


Food Stores maintained a tradition of high standards of service to the mil- 


tomers well. 


lions of food buyers throughout Dixie. ; ; Ss ae 
rhe measure of future success of these two public service institutions 


The progress of The Constitution, its broad and constantly growing —your Atlanta Constitution and our Colonial Stores—will be governed 


circulation, its fine spirit of leadership in the newspaper world, has been completely by our willingness to continue our best efforts to bring health 


most gratifying to its many friends and readers. and happiness to our patrons. We both have a grand opportunity to serve 


Though our first Rogers Store was opened in 1892, when The Con- during these trying times. We both pledge our untiring efforts to promote 


stitution was an “up and coming” youngster of twenty-five years, the ever continued prosperity and progress throughout the Southland. 


broadening sphere of our service to this state and section for these many Again, Old Timer, we say, abundant success to you! With renewed 


years has been greatly aided by the co-operation and help of this paper. determination let ‘us march along together, remembering always our 


So, let’s shake, Old Timer! We are proud of you, just as we feel in responsibilities and obligations to the public whom we serve, and that we 
a modest degree some pride in our own past achievements. Though we Old Timers have a vital role to play in bringing even greater happiness 


have both made some mistakes, we have both done our best—you to in- and prosperity to Dixie. 


. BIGSTAR 4 
Sai savines yFQuALiTY FooD SHOPS }< Pat wn aoe 


oN ner BRANDS | a 


Cities in Georgia Where Colonial Stores Serve 


ALBANY, GA. CEDARTOWN, GA. ELBERTON, GA. | MARIETTA, GA. SMYRNA, GA. 
AMERICUS, GA. COCHRAN, GA. FAIRBURN, GA. McDONOUGH, GA. SOCIAL CIRCLE, GA. 
ASHBURN, GA. COLUMBUS, GA. FITZGERALD, GA. MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. . SPARTA, GA. 
ATHENS, GA. COMMERCE, GA. FORSYTH, GA. MILLEN, GA. STATESBORO, GA. 


ATLANTA, GA. CONYERS, GA. FORT VALLEY, GA, MONROE, GA. STONE MOUNTAIN, GA. 
SWAINSBORO, GA. 


AUGUSTA, GA. CORDELE, GA. GAINESVILLE, GA. MONTEZUMA, GA. SvLVEsiiina. 
AUSTELL, GA. CORNELIA, GA. GREENSBORO, GA. MOULTRIE, GA. THOMASTON., GA. 
BAINBRIDGE, GA. COVINGTON, GA. GRIFFIN, GA. NEWNAN, GA. THOMASVILLE, GA. 
BARNESVILLE, GA. CUTHBERT, GA. HAWKINSVILLE, GA. OCILLA, GA. THOMSON, GA. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. ° DALTON, GA. HOGANSVILLE, GA. PELHAM, GA. TIFTON, GA. 
BUFORD. GA. DAWSON, GA. JACKSON, GA. PERRY, GA. TOCCOA, GA. 
CAIRO. GA. DECATUR, GA. JONESBORO, GA. QUITMAN, GA. UNADILLA, GA. 
CALHOUN, GA. DOUGLAS, GA. LAGRANGE, GA. RICHLAND, GA. hes ol _ 
CAMILLA, GA. DOUGLASVILLE, GA. LAWRENCEVILLE, GA. ROCKMART, GA. WAYCROSS, a 
CANTON, GA. } DUBLIN, GA. MACON, GA. ROME, GA. | WAYNESBORO, GA. 
CARROLLTON, GA. EAST POINT, GA. MADISON, GA. SANDERSVILLE, GA. WEST POINT, GA. 


CARTERSVILLE, GA. EATONTON, GA. MANCHESTER, GA. SAVANNAH, GA. ) WINDER, GA, 


f 


‘corre’ 6=«-s @Lalonial Stores Incorporated “heczs* 
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The South's Standard Newspaper 


THE NEW SPIRIT 


LOS ANGELES, Aug. 31,—‘War,” as the late William Tecumseh 


Sherman said, “is hell.” 


At least, it is around 97 per cent hell. 


But 


here and there it also contributes something on the better side. 
In the course of this transcontinental trip I’ve discovered one help- | 


*.) factor from more than a dozen football coaches. 
Lambeau, of the Green Bay Packers, they all tell me their squads 
have reported in far better physical shape and all have a muc 
keener spirit than football ever has known before. 


“In the first place,’ Curly says, 


Headed by Curly 


-- 


“most of them know they will be| .,aches and trainers who have 


in war service soon. Most of thes€ | ..4 men report from 20 


men are married, with kids to 


pounds above the weight they 


look after. But in the grim game) should carry. And this goes for 
ahead of us they are all looking | ajmogt every part of our people. 


forward to doing their full share. 

“In the second place, they all 
have more than a few pals now 
in some active branch of war serv- 


: 
' 
| 


; 


A New Age 


“With the expected exceptions,” 


men have had to make. 


They | into a new physical age for the 


now the harder row they have | young and the middle-aged—even 
hed to face. And so their pride for those past 60. 


has made them stick closer to sim- 


“They all read about and know 


pler living and the way of life that about the rigorous training of the 


would leave them 


needed. 


—_ -—_-_-_— 


Then and Now 


| 


“I've had linemen,” Curly says, | 
“who would report at 250 pounds. | 


These men now come in at 230 or 
2°95 They are ready to go. Others 
who were from 10 to 20 pounds 
overweight in other seasons, 
ported at about the same weight 
they knew after a hard year lat 
winter. 

“Practically all of these men 
have been keeping in shape for 
months. Maybe that isn’t much to 
ask. but at least it is something. 
It may be more than many others 
are doing who haven't been called. 

“This is all a new sign of the 
times.” Lambeau continued. “It 
means we are going to have 
from now on a far better condi- 
tioned set of men. It means that 
millions of us realize the old, 
soft days are over. It means a 
big jump in national (tness. 
And I think we've needed this 
lesson. 


re- , 


| The New Age 


: 


“Life, as we knew it, had been | 


pleasant. But has it been physical- 
ly helpful? Haven’t we had too 
many of our people who led mft 


lives, physically, who took poor | 


care of their bodies? 


‘eo much? Who ate too 


Who took little exercise And so 
died well before their due time? | 
So do most of the 


I think so. 


THOMPSON BOLAND LE 


ARCH BALANCERS 


Don’t let foot weakness remove 
you from the picture! GET RE- 
LIEF from aches and pains! FIND 
COMFORT for walking and stand- 
ng on cement and other hard 
fioors! Remove PRESSURE from 
your metatarsals! Wear feather- 
weight. metal-free CUBOID 
ARCH BALANCERS in all your 


Who drank | 


much? | 


sports 


damned.” 


ready when | Commandos, the naval cadets, the 


parachutists, the Marines, the sol- 
diers and sailors and all the others 
have to face. 

“Here we have a war that 
really means the survival of the 
fittest. Fittest, of course, means 
brain and spirit, as well as body. 
But please don’t forget the big 
part that physical fitness plays 
in stamina and endurance, es- 
specially. 

“This is why I still insist this 
country needs all the competitive 
sport it can get. And that is why 
I know that football plays, and can 
play, a big part in this program. 

“Football means physical fitness, 


body contact, alertness, spirit, sac- 


rifice, team play, and the ability 
to carry on when you are either 
hurt or almost out.” 


Every football coach 
uation. 
young college stars report for 
training when they were in no 
condition for a pillow fight. 

But it takes no great amount 
of brains for them to see they 
are facing a new age—a differ- 
ent world. Before too long they 
will be flying above sfrange 
seas, using the bayonet, handling 
a tank, or swimming in oil-fired 
water. Their best chance against 
the odds is to be trained and fit 
for what they have to face. 

What will happen to sports in 
another year is another guess. It 
may move into a blackout. 

But the main idea is to get from 
hard, competitive sport all we can 


lions called at least will be par- 


‘tially ready for the job ahead. |! 


believe the majority of those in 
have this understanding. 
Those who haven't can be listed 
with “the beautiful—and the 


Giant Eleven Nins 
Cleveland, 17-14 


AKRON, Ohio, Aug. 31.—(4)— 
A 16-yard field goal, booted be- 


—— 


fore numerous spectators were in 
their seats, proved the margin of 


victory yesterday as the New 
York Giants, eastern division 
champions of the National Pro- 
fessional Football League, defeat- 
ed the Cleveland Rams, 17 to 14, 
in an exhibition game here. 
Ward Cuff, right halfback for 
the Giants, kicked from  place- 
ment to score the field goal in 
the opening minutes, the ball 
sailing sidewise through the up- 


rights. 


The Rams tallied in the sec- 
ond period on an 80-yard _ sus- 
tained drive featured by Dante 
Magnani’s 22-yard run and Gay- 
lon Smith's 30-yard “buck.” 

Fight plays later the Giants re- 
gained their lead, Tuffy Leemans 
crashing over from the 
line after Cuff’s passes had chased 


| 


| 
h | a star-studded field in the Spring} . 
and Country Club's | 


| 


| 


Lake 
third annual 


to 40) 


| Bethpage, N. Y., with 33-37 


Ghezzi, Partner 
Pro-Amateur 
Meet Victors 


Craig Wood Captures 
Pro Prize With 69 at 
Spring Lake. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., Aug. 31. 
(P)—Sergeant Vic Ghezzi, of Fort 
Monmouth, and Gerald Shattuck 
fashioned a six-under-par 66 yes- 
terday to capture the honors over 


Golf 
pro-member, best- 
ball golf tournament. 


Sharing the spotlight with the 


1941 National P. G. A. champion | 


and his partner was 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., who won the 
pro prize with a 34-35—69. Par 
was 35-37—72. 

Ghezzi and Shattuck put to- 
gether a pair of 33s to lead the 
parade of 46 teams. Wood and 
Louis S. Kerr Jr. turned in a 
33-35—68 and finished in a 
triple tie for second place with 
the teams of Willie Goggin, of 
Century, and Frank A. Shea, who 
had 32-36—68, and Frank Drazza, 
of Westchester and Lee Newberry 
with 35-33—68. 

Tied for second place in the 
pro division, one stroke behind 
Wood, were Ghezzi with 35-35— 
70; Sammy Ryrd, of Merion, Pa.. 


National | 
Open Champion Craig Wood, of | 


With 33-37—70, and Al Brosch. of | 


70. 
Gene Sarazen, one of the game's 


all-time stars who now leaves his 


| 
| 


: 


i 
’ 
’ 


I've met! 
feels the same way about the sit- | 


I’ve seen any number of | 


land Johnny Farrell, of 


| 


| at the moment, so that other mil-| 


Connecticut farm only occasion- 


ally for tournament play, shot a_/| 


35-36—71. 


Straus, of Homestead, 34-37: 


Others of 71 were Art| 


Mike Turnesa, of Fairview, 36-35, | 


sack, 36-35. 


Yan 


SE ACS a 


kees Buy 


From Senators 


Outfielder Will Replace 


Henrich, Who Joined 
Coast Guard. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—(#)—~ 
The New York Yankees an- 
nounced today the purchase of 
Outfielder Roy Cullenbine from 
the Washington Senators to fill 
the gap left by the departure of 
Tommy Henrich for the Coast 
Guard. 

It was a casn deal, and 
amount was not disclosed. 

Cullenbine was declared a free 
agent by Commissioner K. M. 
Landis in 1940 after an investiga- 


the 


Hacken. | 


Roy Cullenbine 


tion of Detroit’s player manipula- | 


tions. 


He was given a bonus re- | 


ported to be $25,000 for signing | 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers, who | 
_later traded him to the St. Louis | 


six-yard | Silvertwn 


Browns for Outfielder 


lagher. 


Joe Gal- | 


Last June he was traded by the | 


Browns to Washington in a deal 
also involving Bill Trotter, of the 
Browns, and Mike Chartak and 
Steve Sundra, of the Senators: He 
will be in uniform for today’s 
game. 


Bessemer Breaks 


Silvertown Streak 


THOMASTON, Ga., Aug. 31.— 
Bessemer, Ala., broke Silvertown’s 
nine-game winning streak here 
yesterday, pushing over three runs 
in the ninth stanza tv shut out 
the local team for the second time 
this season. The score was 3-0. 

A large crowd attended the : 


traction and was treated to one of) 


the best games of the as 


Hurlers Parker and 


year 


eight frames. 
Bessemer 000 000 O03 
000 000 000—0 


McMillian and Parsons; 


met 
ee 


Mc Millian | 
pitchec shut-out ball for the first, 


B. | 


Vill 


By JACK TROY 


' -~ NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 31. 
Thisa and Data (By Air Mail)—Sports in short 


or, in short, sports: Muggsy Smith, ex-Tech and Oglethorpe 
athlete, celebrated his 4lst birthday here Sunday ... He 
is doing special government work ... Mrs. Smith, who has 
traveled widely, including trips to Scotland, finds the old- 
world atmosphere of the Cresecent City captivating... 
Speaking of an all-around athlete, by the way, Smith com- 
peted against Tech in five different sports .. . football, bas- 
ketball, baseball, track and golf... At 41 he still plays 
basketball and baseball with his Atlanta Sunday school 
team ...A man is only as old, etc. The Crackers have a 
pitcher, Hill, at Waycross, with a record of 16 straight 
mound victories ... He’s coming in for a trial next year 
..- He’s a left-hander .. He was recruited from Nashville, 
Tenn. Old Leo Moon is working steadily in the shipyards 
locally ... Not likely he will attempt a comeback in base- 
ball, despite the opportunity for oldsters. Captain Mike 
O’Leary, a leader in the Monday Morning Quarterbacks, is 
looking forward to a big football season in these parts... 
Tulane plays all games, except the Georgia game at Athens, 
at home ... It will be a busy season for that ace of college 
publicists, Horace Renegar ... A big Sugar Bow! week, as 
usual, with outstanding sports attractions, including bas- 
ketball, track, regattas, etc.... President Joe David, of the 
House of David, anticipates a great carnival week !.. Hap 
Reilly is busy grinding out the publicity ... By the way, 
Great Lakes Naval basketball team is scheduled for carni- 
val wéek ... This is a likely omen that a service team will 
be pitted against an outstanding college eleven-in the Sugar 
Bowl game on January l. 


Tulane Prepares Freshmen players don t seem 

to figure in the plans of Little 
Monk Simons, Tulane’s new head coach ... He isn’t even 
counting heavily on sophomores ... However, it will be a 
big help if two sophomore guards, John Tessier and Dar- 
wood Holm, come through ... Seems that the guard spot 
is a tentative Achilles heel of the Wave outfit ...A lot 
of coaches who have been reluctant about using sophs in 
the starting lineup will be glad to welcome freshmen to the 
fold this season—if the conference heads okay participation 
of first-year men ...On second thought, Coach Simon may 
be able to find a place for 205-pound Joe Renfroe, who ran 
through the varsity as a freshman last year ... Lou Thamas, 
Bubber Ely, Bernard Pracko and Julian Brignac are first- 
class backs of experience ... Odds are that Tulane will be 
tough. Bernie Moore is having his troubles at L. S. U., but 
he isn't telling the world about it ...He has lost valuable 
aides to the service ... Joel Hunt is in the Army Air Corps 
... Joel coached the backs .,. Ben Ennis and Russell Smith, 
line coaches, are in the Navy ... But most of the players 
return, and Coach Moore, who was head man at Mercer 
when Wally Butts was a star end, is optimistic ... After all, 
Joe Gjacone, Sulcer Harris, Walter Gorinski, Lyman Rich- 
ardson, Steve Van Buren, Alvin Dark and Joe Glamp are 
backs de luxe... And there are a couple of good lines to 
go with them ... Richardson starred at Georgia Military 
Academy a few years back ...L. S. U. has trimmed the 
squad to 42, smallest since the mid-twenties, when Mike 
Donahue was coach, and will not have a team of red shirts. 
Wartime football is going to be a streamlined proposition in 
respect to numbers at most schools. 


Ta Doctor Wilbur Smith, Tulane’s high- 
Nice P ? 8 
ce eople,’ respected director of athletics, is 


famous as a host ... On a recent trip here, Doc arranged 
a dinner at Louis Delatour’s .. . Frog legs were the piece de 
resistance ... Doc supplies the wild duck in season. Bill 
Keefe, popular sports editor of the Times Picayune, recom- 
mends Swanson’s for boiled crabs and other seafoods ..., 
The crabs are brought out cooked in their shells, and gour- 
mets get up to their ears in the delectable meat... Bill is 
a host second to none, and a great cook in his own right. 
This is the season of the year when Oysters Rockefeller 
come into popular favor ... pompano en papilotte, shrimp 
Arnaud, trout marguerie and steak with bordelaise sauce— 
mushrooms, etc.—rate high mention in any cusine ... Fat 
folks who got that way eating find that the best way to 


| 
| 


smallest 


Players Vote 


Walter Ruark 
As Alternate 


3 Members of Squad of 
39 Missing at Picture 
Taking Drill. 


By JOHNNY BRADBERRY, 
Assistant Sports Editor. 

ATHENS, Ga., Aug. 31.—The 

University of Georgia 


football team honored the biggest 


‘name in its history here 


today 
when it elected All-American 
Frank Sinkwich captain for the 
1942 season. 

Walter Ruark, a guard on the 
All-American blocking team, was 
named alternate captain by last 
year’s lettermen. 


The eleotion took place at the! # 


annual prepractice picture taking, 
during which the boys pranced 
and sweated in full-game uniforms 
for th benefit of photographers 
and sportswriters. 

BUTTS IS SAD. 


Despite the pep and cheerful-||] 


ness on the field, Coach Wally 
Butts sat on the sidelines, his brow 


| creased with anxiety as he discuss- 


ed the prospects of 


Playing 11 


|games with a squad of less than 
/40 men, including Sonny Lloyd, a 
| freshman from Arkansas who may 


crash the varsity lineup if frosh 


|}are voted eligible, and one trans- 
fer from Mercer. 


“Gosh,” the little round man 
remarkei, “from the looks of 
things we may have to play Leo 
Costa at Guard,” and every Geor- 
gia football fan knows things are 
in a bad way when such thoughts 
as that arise. For Leo Costa hasn't 
done a thing in his two-year career 
but kick extra points for the Or- 


ange Bowl champions. 


| 39 


| 
| 


| 


| poundage. 


Three members of the squad of 
were missing. They were 
Charles Trippi, sensational sopho- 
more tailback who is counted on 
for a lot of playing; Mohhis Phelps, 
veteran end, and Brooke Pierce, a 
reserve tackle last season. 

Trippi is expected to report in 
time for tomorrow’s opening prac- 
tice. Phelps may not return to 
school as he needs only a few 
hours of work before graduation, 
and may get it by correspondence. 
Pierce is abed with an infected leg 
and it may be several days before 
he is up and about. 

Indeed, the Georgia team looked 
a great deal different from last 
year, It seemed as if there were 


'a mere handful of candidates on 


the field and those there repre- 


|sented the crop. There is no such 


thing. as a “B” team around here. 

However, Sinkwich was in great 
shape and the rest of the boys 
didn't seem to carry much excess 
But it will be. pretty 
much of an iron-man eleven as re- 


serves are few and far between. 


‘including Jimmy Jones, who uged | 


| Shape for their first game, against 
lscored four runs 


' 
} 


} 
} 
} 


ably 


JIMMY JONES THERE. 
Following the workout, coaches, 
photographers and_ sportswriters, 


to work for The Constitution and 
now is in Louisville, journeyed 
out to Griffith’s shack for the an- 
nual stuffing of chicken 


mings. 


The Bulldogs will work out 


, twice a day starting tomorrow in) 


a streamlined effort to get in 


Kentucky on September 19. 
Vv 


FAST PLAYING. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Aug. 31. 
(?)—Birmingham’s twin victory 
over Chattanooga yesterday prob- 
was the quickest double- 
header in the history of Rickwood 
Field. The two games were play- 
ed in two hours and 47 minutes. 


When placing your Want Ad 
in The Constitution inquire about 


‘Slate. 


mull, | 
fried chicken, fish and all the trim- | 


Bulldogs Elect Frank Sinkwich Captai 


rt 
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Official U. S$. Navy Pretea, 


ATHENS PREFLIGHT COACHES—Here is the staff of 
coaches who will guide the destinies of the United States 
Navy Preflight school at Athens varsity football team 


this fall. 


Left to right, Lieutenant Ray (Bear) Wolf, 


head coach, who formerly held that title at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Lieutenant Herman Clark, ex- 
mentor at Northside High school, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Lieutenant Mike Brumbelow, former line coach at Texas 
Christian University, and Lieutenant (j.g.) Paul (Bear) 


Bryant, ex-line coach at Vanderbilt University. 


Clark 


will coach the backfield; Brumbelow, the line; and Bry- 
ant, the ends. The cadets will play Penn, the Navy Pre- 
Flight School of Chapel Hill, N. C., Duke, Pensacola Na- 
val Air Station, Louisiana State, Jacksonville, Fla., Naval 
Air Station, Alabama Poly (Auburn), Tulane, Maryland 


and Alabama. 


Macon Rallies To Gain 
Split With Charleston 


ee 


AUGUSTA, Ga., Aug. 31.—(P)—Striving to protect their five- 
game lead in the Sally League pennant scrap Sunday, the Charleston 
Rebels called on Roland Van Slate to perform the iron man stunt 


in a twin bill against Macon... 


and he almost did. 


The Rebel ace 


beat the Peaches, 6-3, with a five-hitter in the matinee and had them 
shut out with two men down in the final frame of the nightcap be- 
fore they rallied to score a pair of runs and win, 2-1. 


The first encounter was all Van 
Except for momentary 
lapses in the fifth and sixth, he 
pitched brilliant ball. He weak- 
ened noticeably in the nightcap, 
giving up nine hits in the seven- 
inning game and Machtolff of the 


Peaches, who allowed but three> 


safeties, deserved to win. 
Jacksonville’s Tars grabbed a 


riwell finish when the Tars went 
into the 
to win. Sindo 
Valle’s single drove in the tying 
and winning runs. The Tars had 
16 hits in the opener but left 8 
men stranded. 

Lefty Lawson gave the Tars 
éight hits in the abbreviated sec- 
ond game but he donated an equal 
number of walks and the ‘Tars 
made the most of their opportunt- 
McCoffrey held the Indians 


ties, 


to seven safeties. 


The Greenville Spinners won a 
game from the Augusta Tigers 
with three “naturals.” The Spinns 


ninth trailing 6-3 and) 


and were presented with seven Ti- 
ger errors. The score was 11-5 and 
might have been more lopsided if 
Rookie Jack Bryson had come 
earlier to the mound. He took over 
the chores in the fourth and held 
the Tigers hitless for the rest of 


, ‘the game. 
‘firmer hold on third place with a. 
‘twin victory over Savannah, 7-6 
and 7-1. The first game had a Mer- | 


The crippled Columbia Reds, 


with but 10 players left to draw 


from, took a 12-6 shellacing from 
the Columbus Red Birds. Manager 
Cap Crossley had to relieve Bob 
Bailey on the mound in the sixth 
and after yielding two tallies in 
that frame, he settled down and 


| held the Birds hitless in the last 
‘two frames. 
‘kins of the Birds was banished by 


Pitcher Lefty Hop- 


Umpire Etie for using un-Sunday 
language and Manager Wickel 
went the same route later in the 
game for arguing. 

Vv 
action necessary i[n 
replying to- the attractive offers 
in the Want Ad pages of The 


Se 


is 


Prompt 


Parker and P. Parker. get rid of temptation hereabouts is to yield to it... After 


| 
| the Rams back to their goal line. | | 
all, when plates are piled high with highly seasoned shrimp | 


shoes! Consult Mr. Monson. 


— autem ee 
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the attractive seven-day rate. ‘hit safely 11 times, made 11 runs Constitution. 


in their jackets, it is high time to forget such trivial things 
as will power. A slip that passed in the type recently was 
an observation that Pat Ankenman had never played for 
his dad, who is president of the Houston baseball team of 
the Texas League ... They formed a father-and-son com- 
bination for a season or two... But Pat is happier now 
that he is on his own and making good without any sus- 
picions of receiving favors . . . When Bill Seinsoth was 
pitching in the Sally League, he twice fell victim to a bar- 
rage of bunts... Savannah players shot six straight bunts 
at him and scored a flock of runs the next inning... They 
repeated the bunting procedure the following series and 
scored even more runs in the second inning... Nothing like 
a mass bunting offensive to wear a pitcher out. 


Match Play 
Set To Start 


Your Country Needs You 


BIG JOBS 
WAITING! 


Young Men, 18 to 35, Can Get— 


1. Swift Promotion 
2. All Expenses 
3. Generous Bonuses 


Se F 


or : 


on 
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Quinela rays Off | SINCE THE LATE SEVENTIES THERE HAS BEEN A 

gota ec _— MARCUS STORE ON PEACHTREE STREET SERVING 

Jeremy Xk. tellin ot ten de ATLANTA MEN WITH WEARING APPAREL AND 
FURNISHINGS OF HIGH QUALITY 


In Kev Meet geles, the only one of 4,000 rac- 
-/ | as my ag? srg 5 Alaskan and 

James L. Key lfers c leted | ome to Taw in the Quiniela 
ey £0 complete | betting Sunday, realized $4.- 


their qualifying round for the war 
it Sinan’ ond wil) open | 334.40 on a two-dollar ticket, a 
track record. 


match play starting Wednesday. 
Alaskan, a 50 to 1 shot, came 


Bud Ellis and L. T. Huff tied | up fast on the outside to win 
. 4 side to w 
for medalist honors, with a pair of by a length and a half. and 


69's. ton Come to Taw, his other choice, 

The pairings: was second. 

Championship Flight— L. T.| The Quiniela betting, which 
Huff vs. Skeet Dudley; Sam Mc-| winds up each esr sped 
Lendon vs. Brady Towery; Harry| at Caliente, is separate from the 
Barnes vs. Charlie Smith; Nathan! regular pari-mutuel betting. 
Sparks vs. L. W. Brown; Bud Ellis 
vs. Bill French;.Ickey Brown vs. 
Bobby Barnes; Felton Lancaster 
vs. Nathan Towery and Vernon 
Leonard vs. Jim Mize. 


Second Flight—J. R. Hewell vs. 
Bill Anderson; Thomas Harris vs. 
J. L. Barnes; Ed Pass vs. Johnny | 
Walker; Guy Knight vs. bye; 
George Gerakitis vs. Jack Powell;! 
Lewis Hunter vs. R. H. Davis; Jim | 
Metcalf vs. Steve Wade and Pete | 
Tinsley vs. bye. 

The losers in the championship | 
will form the first flight, while | 
losers in the second flight will | 
compose the third flight. All first-| day’s heat to tie for the point 
round matches must be played by, lead with the veteran Don Coch- 
Sunday. iran, of Clearwater, Fla. 


It has always been the Marcus policy to offer the highest quality 
merchandise at the lowest possible price. Today as throughout 
the whole history of the store our policy has never varied in 
this respect. 


$50 a month while learning ... then $82.50 to $100 up per month plus bonuses 


of the United States Naval Reserve. And 
the government gives you $100 worth of 
clothing, $50 per month expense money, 
plus food and lodging, while you are 
learning! | 

Then comes your big-money job at sea. 
You start with $82.50 up per month plus 
generous bonuses, with all living expenses 
paid. And you’re all set for swift advance- 
ment in your country’s service, 


The U.S. needs young men for highly im- 
portant jobs . . . aboard the great new 
vessels of the fast-growing United States 
Merchant Marine. 

SHORT TRAINING COURSE qualifics you for 
a deck, engineer or steward job at sea. 
You'll learn seamanship, gunnery, signal- 
ing, etc. at crack Maritime Service Train- 
ing centers and aboard special training 
ships. You'll also be a qualified member 


We congratulate The Constitution on its 75 years of splendid 
achievement and outstanding public service. Today we also want 
to continue our policy of using its columns to urge our friends in 
Atlanta and throughout Georgia to drop in and see the South's 
finest selection of Fall and Winter suits at a price range of 
$30 to $36. 


FALL AND WINTER TOPCOATS 
$25 to $40 


jpeas oad Mi A R C U S 


suid aay MEN’S WEAR SPECIALISTS 
62 PEACHTREE ST. 
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SNIPE CHAMPION. 


DETROIT, Aug. 31.—(4)—Ralph 
Heinzerling, 18-year-old Lake) 


Lackawanna, N. J., skipper who/| 
saved his eastern gas ration cou- | 
pons for more than a month so 
he could bring his boat here, 
yesterday won the senior interna- | 
tional snipe championship by fin- | 
ishing third in the last of three 
races on Lake St. Clair. Heinzer- | 
ling finished second in the open- 
ing race Friday and won yester- | 


If you're a citizen, 18 to 35 years old, healthy, ambitious... 


GO TODAY... Get details from the Enrolling Officer 


U. S. Maritime Service 
W ar Shipping Administration 


Chief Pay Clerk M. J. Morgan, CG., 


229 Peachtree Arcade Atlanta, Georgia 
or your nearest U. S. Employment Service Office 
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Visit Our 
Open House 
Each Monday 

Night 

Ooen ‘Til 

9:30 P. M. 


CLOT TOOT... 


Account 
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Yankees Trounce Tigers, 8 to 


Chisox Take 
Two Contests 


From Macks 


Tex Hughson Kayoed in 
9th as Red Sox Trim 
Browns, 8-6. 


YORK, Aug. 31.—(4)— 
York Yankees piled up 

hits, including a pair of 
runs by Phil Rizzuto and 

(;ordon, each with a mate 
to overthrow the Detroit 
rigers, 8 to 3, today behind the 
hurling of Atley Donald. 
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BOSTON, 
Boston Red Sox defeated the St. 
Louis Browns, 8 to 6, today, with 
Pitcher Tex Hughson being knock- 
ea out of the box in a five-run 
inning featured by the 
Browns’ Chet Laabs homer with 
two on. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 31.—(P) 


Aug. 


- - #5 
eet ba vee 


The Chicago White Sox combined | 


two singles with two walks, an 
error and a wild pitch to score 
three runs in the sixth inning toe 
fav and defeat the 
Athletics. 3 to 1. 
held the 
while his 
Russ Christopher ,the loser. 
and Robert Harris. Chicago won 
tne second game, 5-0. 
FIRST GAMF ) 
avn .po.a. PHILA 
119 1 Miles cf 

4 0 Valor? 

2 © Siebert. lb 
2 Johnson. if 
1 Blair.3b 
. Wagner.¢c 
6 Suder.ss 
 Knckbkr.2%b 3 
0 Christphr.p 2 

R.Harris.p ] 


~—r . 
; ries 
nite 


att 


Athletics to five 


CHIC AGO abh po.a 


how a id 


2 2N 2 WW & 
hao ee oe ee 


Totale 2 
N00 «2003 
nnn NOT 
Kennedys 


Bu 


\Mosec 
Tresh 
Appling. 


te 
; 


Lodigiani, Muel- 


two-base hits. Siebert. Hum- | 
Chicago 8. Phila- | 


t on bases. 
bases on balls. off Christopher 

1; struck out. by Christopher 

3. Humphries 3: hits. off 

In 6 innings 
pitcher. by Humphries 
iristopher (Appling): 
ristopher Tmpires. McGowan and 
Time of game, 1:44. Attendance. 


(John- 


Sus 
Dodgers Buy 
Buck Newsom 


From Solons 


NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 31.—(P). 
The Newark Bears clinched the . 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 31.—(P)— 
rhe Brooklyn Dodgers announced 
ioday the purchase of Pitcher 
(Buck) Newsom from the 


| IUIS 
The purchase of the bif right- 
ne has had a colorful 
American League, 
deadline for play 


n VA ne 
reer in the 
» the 


tober classic as well as 
al month of the season— 
promises be a dogfight 
St. Louis Cardinals 
has been having an in- 
year for the Senators, 
ll and losing 17. One 
successes was a one-hitter 
against his former teammates, the 
Detroit Tigers, but in some of his 
defeats he has appeared futile. 
He has been in the major leagues 
years and was Detroit's hero 
in the 1940 World Series, winning 
his first two starts against the Cin- 
cinnati Reds That year he won 
~1| games, but last season led the 
American League in losses with 20. 
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Armv Promotes 


Ex-Auburn Star 


AUBURN, Ala., Aug. 31.—(P/)— 
30 Russell, one of Auburn's great- 
has been promoted to 
captain jin the Army. 

ill won berths on 
All-Southeastern 
and senior, 
All-American 

1934-38 ten- 

Is now serve 
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Team Fails To Hit 


But Cops Crown 


WACO, Texas, Aug. 31.—(/) 
The Wyatt Metal an Boiler 
Works softball team of Houston 
didn't get a hit in the finals, but 
it won the Texas Amateur Ath- 


~—OnN~ 2 OOS 


Knickerbocker: | 


R. Harris 2 in | 


losing pitch- | 
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Philadelphia | 
Johnny Hum- | 


mates collected six | 


TWO SLUGGERS 


a 


—Two “toughies” got together to talk over plans 


¥ v 


for smashing the Axis when Aviation Cadet John K. (Buddy) Lewis, left, and Lieu- 


ing Cadet Lewis to fly. 


tenant James P. Christy met at Randolph Field just the other day. 
Lewis, third baseman for the Senators, was slugging the horsehide for Washington. 
Lieutenant Christy, a recent service pilots school graduate, a year ago was using 
boxing gloves in a scramble for the featherweight boxing title. 


Newark Wins 
International 


League. Flag 


; 


1942 International League pen- 
nant, their seventh in li years, 
yesterday as they divided a dou- 
ble-header with the Baltimore 
Orioles, 

Newark, a New York Yankee 
farm club, won the nightcap, 2-1, 
after dropping the opener to the 
Orioles, 5-1, but the championship 
was decided even before the 
second game got under way, when 
Jersey City lost to Syracuse. 

The split gave the Bears a rec- 
ord of 87 victories and 5§ defeats 
with 10 games left to play. 


Jim Turner, veteran pitcher who | 


was called up by the Yankees to- 
day, hurled the Bears to victory 
in the second game with a five- 


hitter. 
Vv 


Diz Dean Visions 
Cardinal Pennant 


— 


New York 8-5: 


FARGO, N. D., Aug. 31.—(4)— | 
Settle back and relax you red-hot | 


pen pe and St. Louis fans, be-| 


cause the National League pen- 
nant is in the bag—for the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 

That comes from Jerome 
(Dizzy) Dean, erstwhile fire-ball- 
er of the Cardinals, now a base- 
ball broadcaster in St. Louis. 

Dean, who appeared here Sun- 
day in an exhibition game, flatly 
predicted the pennant for his for- 
mer ? netles 


dinais are in, wecause theyre a 
young ball club and right now are 


‘hot’ while the Dodgers’ ‘nine old | 


feel the 
stretch 


beginning 
tear of 


are 
and 


men’ 
wear 


the 
drive.” 
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WOE IS HARVARD. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Aug. 31.— 
(P)—Only one part-time regular 
from his fine 1941 football team 


| 
| 


| 
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| 
“Yes sir,” he said, “the Car-| 


; 
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BASEBALL 


Standings 


SOUTHERN LEAGUE. 
CLUBS w. l. pct.;CLUBS 
. Rock 80 58 .580| Birm’ighm 
Nashville 83 64 .565|) Memphis 
N. Orl'’ns 73 68 .518 Chatta’ga 
ATLANTA 73 72 .503 Knoxville 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
w. 1. pet. CLUBS 
87 40 .685 Pittsburgh :° 
85 44 .659 Chicago 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
w. |. pet.| CLUBS 
85 44 .659)| Detroit 
78 53 .595\ Chicago : 
68 60 .531|)Wash'ngtn |! 
67 63 .515 Philadel‘ia 


CLUBS 
N. York 
Boston 
St. Louls 
Clevel'nd 


TEXAS LEAGUE. 
(including Sunday's Games.) 
CLUBS— ’ L. Pet.CLUBS w 
Beaumt. 606 Houston 
Shrevept. .579|\ Tulsa 
Ft. Worth 3 .566/Okla. City 
San Antn. .538' Dallas 


374 
44100 .306 


Results 


SOUTHERN LEAGUE. 
Sunday's Results. 
ATLANTA 9-0: New Orleans 5-3 
game called end 5th.) 
Chattanooga 2-4; Birmingham 7-5. 
Knoxville 0-2: Little Rock 6-3 (2nd 
game 14 innings). 
Nashville 4-3; Memphis 2-5. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
Sunday's Results. 
Chicago 6-5 
called end 9th, darkness). 


(2nd 


Brooklyn 3-5; Pittsburgh 1-9 (2nd game | 


called end 8th). 
Philadelphia 0-5; Cincinnati 2-8 
Boston 3-2; St. Louis 8-3 (2nd game 
ll innings). 


a 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
Monday's Results. 
Roston &: St. Louis 6 
New York &: Detroit 8 
Chicago 3-5; Philadelphia 1-90, 
(Only Games Scheduled.) 


SALLY LEAGUE. 
Sunday's Results. 
Jacksonville, 7-7; Savannah. 6-1. 
Greenville. 11: Augusta, 5. 
Columbus. 12; Columbia, 6 
Charleston, 6-1; Macon, 3-2. 
GEORGIA-FLORIDA LEAGUE. 
Sunday's Results. 
Albany, 5-5: Waycross, 4-6. 
Dothan. 5: Cordele, ! 
Tallahassee, 6; Americys, 5. 
Valdosta, 8; Moultrie, 0. 


Today’s Games 


SOUTHERN LEAGUE, 
ATLANTA at New Orleans. 

Knoxville at Little Rock. 

iOnly games scheduled). 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


} 
/ 


(2nd game | 


A year ago 


Now Christy is teach- 


Stronger Ring 


For Team Bou 


Promoter Abe Simon yesterday 
ordered reinforcements for the 

wrestling ring at the city audi- 
torium. 

Reason: There will be 1,255 
pounds of human flesh in the 
ring at once when the big team 
match involving the Golden Ter- 
ror and his manager against Dorv 
Roche and Jack Kennedy comes 
off Friday night. 

The unbeaten, 
unknown Terror’ weighs 340 
pounds; his manager tips the 
beams t 290. Dorv Roche weighs 
220 and the clever Kennedy will 
come in at 225 pounds. Add to 
this about 180 pounds for the 
referee and the total is well over 
|a half ton. This does not take 
into account Fat Elrod, the roly- 
poly announcer who will tote his 
_250 pounds into the ring to boom 
the facts and figures to the cash 
_ customers. 

Team matches are always twice 
| as exciting as orthodox bouts, and 
this one should run the scale of 

thrills, legally bringing the Ter- 


unmasked and 


the first time. 

Kennedy and Roche have pair- 
ed off in more team matches than 
any other duo in the country and 
' may be the two fellows to stop 
the Terror and his shadow. 
Good supporting matches 

announced shortly 


will 
be 


B. James Enters 

> 
Army as Private 
| NEW . YORK, Aug. 31.—(4)— 
| Basil James, veteran jockey from 
i Sterling, Colo., entered the Army 
|vesterday as a private at Camp 
Upton, on Long Island. 
| The 24-year-old rider, who 
weighs only 98 pounds, signified 
a preference for the cavalry, but 
| was assigned to limited service un- 
til he puts on more weight. 

In 1936, James was the nation’s 
|leading jockey, riding 243 winners 
i= of 1,101 mounts. He was wel 
up among the leaders last year 
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‘Trojans Blank’ Pu 


Moultrie, 8 to 0; 
Dothan Wins 


rples,Smithies,Russell 
Have Best ’41 Prospects 


Tech High May Threaten Supremacy of Boys High; 


. ‘Ruminski, Maxwell Turn) Grid Prospects Poor a Other City High Schools. 


in Brilliant Mound | By CHARLIE ROBERTS. _ 
é | Soothsayers who have taken peeks around third base at the on- 
Performance. 'rushing prep football season are predicting the end of the 1942 year | 
| will find the teams in much the same order as did the 1941 season, | 
AMERICUS, Ga., Aug. 31.—() | with few exceptions, though it is to be admitted no one can tell what | 
It may be “post season” in the|q 17-year-old boy will do with a football under his arm on any 

Georgia-Florida pennant race, but| given day. 

Americus and Tallahassee, also-| Boys’ High, G. J. A. A‘ champion for the past three years, and 
rans in the bunting derby, can! Russell High, N. G.I .C. titlist of 1941, should be the top teams again 
still play consistent baseball for | whe nthe smoke has cleared, though Tech High is coming up with 
one game. a rugged eleven which conseivably could oust the Purple Hurricane 


Sunday the Capitols booked six 
hits and counted six runs. 
Pioneers hit safely five times and 
scored the same number of times. 
As indicated, the melee was a hot 


by Kirksey in the final frame, 
being the winner. Molinder start- 
ed for the Pioneers but weakened 
in the fifth and before Willis, who 
replaced him, could stem the tide 
the Capitols had scored five times. 
The winning run came 
seventh off Willis. 


turnabout act with Albany win- 
ning the first of a twin bill, 5-4, 


6-5. Gautreaux lost a tough one 
in the opener. He and Chambers 
allowed but four hits while their 
mates carded nine, but Gautreaux 


was nicked for five runs in 
third and that was enough to win. 
Three Bear errors figured in the 
scoring. 

The nightcap saw Hill nose out 
Birtchet and Smith in another 
sparkling hurling battle. The Bear 
flinger gave up eight bingles while 
his opponents allowed nine. 

Dothan’s Maxwell! turned in the 
day’s best job of chunking when 
he held the Cordele Reds to three 
hits in a full nine-inning game 
and won, 5-l. The ‘Reds booted 
the ball five times to make the 
win easier for the Brownies. 

Valdosta retained a safe lead in 
the pennant race by stomping the 
Moultrie Packers, 8-0, behind Ru- 
minski’s brilliant four-hit pitch- 
ing. Burns was polished for a 
dozen safeties and seven of the 
Trojans’ eight runs came in the 


The | 


mound duel with Smith, relieved | 


in the) 


Waycross ang Albany did a_/| 


while the Bears took the nightcap, | 


the | 


‘from its strangle-hold on the top rung of 


Coach Shorty Doyal will haul 
his entourage of sun-tanned hope- 
‘fuls into town from their two 
‘weeks of seasoning. at Sky Lake, 
up near Cleveland, Ga., any day 
now, and, while the Hurricane is 
‘not expected to blow with any- 
‘thing like the ferocity of the 1941 
edition, the Parkway Drivers have 
some first-rate material up from 
the second team of last year. 


NO PUNTER. 


Lack of anything that resembles 
‘a first-rate punter isn’t going to 
'make the Purples any tougher this 
‘year, and backs like Castleberry, 
Gordon, Kenimer, Paschal and 
Magbee just aren’t replaced over- 
night, but little Tommy Freeman 
should prove to be a devastating 
blocker and Billy Haas may weil 
blossom into the finest oval toter 
in the city with a little help from 
speed merchant Johnny Griffith, 
a converted guard who is Shorty’s 
“sleeper” entry this year. The 
|Purple line will be rugged and 
experienced. 

| But don’t overlook Allen Shi's 
'‘Smithies this year. Early reports 
laud the Shimen as the toughest 
'defensive outfit in the city, with 


‘the only possible weakness being | 


‘in the pass defense department. 
‘John Bond, Bob Mullins, Coley 
| Whitaker, Roy Cullens and How- 
ard Gossett and others will make 
that forewall something to hurdle. 
|A squad of around 75 gives the 
‘Big Round Man plenty of material 
from which to find a few block- 
ers who can shake Grady Boles, 
George Vlass, Harvey Prater and 


the Class A ladder. 


| 


Salto Winner, 
Doublerab 2d 
At Aqueduct 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—(/)— 
Robert J. Kleberg’s Saito won the 
Bay Shore handicap at Aqueduct 


from Mrs. 
stable, ran second. 

Salto outfinished the so-called 
“sprint champion of the year” in 
a blazing stratch duel to hit the 
| wire half a length in front in the 


i 


fast time of 1:23 1-5 for the seven | 


furlongs. Piloted by Willie Mehr- 
| tens, Salto carried 103 pounds, 
compared to Doublrab’s 132, and 
picked up a winner's purse of 
$6,500 before a crowd of 15,609. 
Tom Howell's Scotland Light 
just beat out Tom Heard Jr.’s 
_Boysy for the show spot. 
The winner returned $32.20 for 
each $2 win ticket, 
| $3.90 for place. 
Vv 


Coates, Gorman 


Miami Co-Ca ptains 
| MIAMI, Fla., Aug. 31.—(2)— 
Russell Coates and Ray Gorman 


| ton’s 


sacola Fliers, 


today as the favored Doublrab. | 
Til:ou Christopher’s. 


Doublrab paid | 


| ham, 
' Francis Crimmins, John Chalklev 


Simon Orders 


sixth and seventh. Neither team 
made a miscue, 


ceitlinaiiniteediinnes Witt M i ca 
‘Mrs. Blick Wins 


| Bowling Tourney 


Fred Mullis loose, not to mention 
:Charlie Woodward, who this year 
is sure to be a tough hombre to 
| haul down with the oval under 
his wing. 

' Coach R. L. Bowen isn’t too 
‘keen on his Russell Wildcats’ 


Saturday night at the downtown | Chances of repeating as N. G. I. C. 
alleys, a ray: took the alleys ‘champs, but with his brilliant 1941 


| Soe the regular weekly duckpin  Domoeee 2 Rattenee, 2 Renee 
| “toe ek Blick triumphed in | backs; Reed Parham and Harry 
‘the women’s division for the first | OSW2!4 returning intact, and Rob- | 


| will co-captain the 1942 University 
‘of Miami football team, Coach 
Jack Harding has announced. 
Coates, a left halfback who calls 
‘signals, runs and passes, is from 
Olyphant, Pa. Gorman, an end, 
| comes from Chicago. Both are 
seniors, ' 


| tagging 


‘enn ‘ert Moore, a fine end, also back, | 


have been running. She had games 
of 102, 101, 110, 114 and 116 which 
‘with her handicap gave her 


a 
grand total of 648 for her five 
games. Myrtle Shearin finished 
second with a total of 608 and 
Emily Kimbro, third, with 5985. 
For the men, H. Sutton totaled 
658 for his five games and inci- 
dentally shot his highest lifetime 
set. Burnett, with 638, landed in 
the second spot, with Walter Law- 
son, high-average bowler, winding 
up in the third spot with 631. Wal- 
ter, quite evidently out of practice 
after a summer layoff, shot beau- 
‘tifunl games of 137, 126, 139 and 
127 for his first four games and 
sagged badly in his last effort. 
Monday, September 7, marks the 
initial scheduled matches in league 
play and a large crowd is antici- 
pated for the opening festivities. 
‘Some few places for men’s or 
women’s teams remain unfilled, 
‘but must be taken by next week. 
If you have a team and wish them 
to bowl in a league, contact the 


5622. 
ciiilemiieiias th tds 


Manchester Wins 


Kastern Legion PI 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Aug. 31. 
(/P)—Manchester today held the 
|Eastern American Legion Junior 
baseball championship and await- 
ed the opening of the best three- 
out-of-five games national final! 
here Friday. 

The Manchester Post won ‘the 
sectional crown in a 1-to-0 thriller 


from Cincinnati yesterday, scoring | 


an unearned run in the eighth in- 
ning. Catcher Pete Straw singled, 
moved up on Pitcher Chris Ton- 
ery’s sacrifice, and came home 
when Ed Willett, Cincinnati 
catcher, dropped the ball while 
him on the _ outfield 
throw-in after Dave Langley’s 
‘looping single to left. 

| Tonery gave up seven hits, two 
more than Manchester got 


since these popular events |). really has the jump on the! 


‘other smaller schools. 
| Coach Weyman Tucker’s North 


‘Fulton team may well be the dark | 


off | 


horse this year because of a larger 
than most of the small 
ischools can boast, but the Bull- 
dogs did little in spring practice 
to warrant that rating, and too the 
Northside gnag is taking on Boys’ 
High and several other G. I. A. A. 
opponents for the first time this 
season to give them their toughest 
schedule yet attempted. With only 
five letter men back from a so-so 
eleven, Coach Tucker has a terrific 
job ahead. 

| DECATUR’'S FAIR. 

| Coach Smoky Joe Martin lost all 
his first stringers from a Decatur 
team, generally regarded as the 
best in the school’s history, but has 
around 40 hopefuls from which to 
pick a successor. Some of them 
‘appear to have talent in abund- 
ance, so the suburban Bulldogs 
i'must be rated a good chance to 


' 


squad 


come up with a troublesome, if not | & 
ror’s manager into the ring for | league officials by calling Walnut | g00d, eleven. 


| This conceivably could be 


‘sard has four fine backs in 
| Crawford, Roy Hartsfield, 


Dickey and Sparky Bennett, and) 
the Owls were a bit of dynamite | 
Han-. 
card. however, lost his entire line, | 
and his new forewall is very much | 


near the end of last season. 


a question mark and is sure to be 
a bit creen to start with. 

The above mentioned coaches 
and teams are in clover compared 
with the others, who really have 
‘dismal outlooks. Henry Wagnon 
at Commercial faces his first year 
as head coach without a regular 
‘player back and only around 13 
prospects on hand at present. Mar- 
‘ist and Richardson both are at- 
tempting to turn out teams with- 
out coaches—at least without any 
regularly assigned coaches—and 
Coach C. C. Wills Jr. is afraid he 
may have to cancel some of the 
games he has booked for Fulton 
‘High because of transportation 


West | 


| Fulton's year for Coach Vic Han-| 
Walt | 
Jim | 
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Southeastern 
Loop Playoff 
Starts Today 


Rebels, 12 1-2 Games 
Ahead, Are Top-Heavy 


Favorites. 


MOBILE, Ala., Aug. 31.—(4)— 
Montgomery's Rebels, who fin- 
ished their playing schedule with 
a 12 and a half-game lead for 
first place, were heavy favorites 
today to win the Southeastern 


League playoff series opening to- 
| morrow. 


Initial matches will pit Annis- 
Rams, who wound up in 
fourth place, against the Rebels 
at Montgomery, while the third- 
place Jackson Senators will en- 
gage Mobile’s Shippers at Mobile 

The regular season in the 
league ended yesterday with the 
Shippers taking a twin victory, 3 
to 1 and 12 to 3, over the Pen- 
who finished in 
fifth place just ahead of ‘Meri- 
dian’s Eagles. Leon Kyle hurled 
four-hit ball for the Gulf City 
club in the opener. 

In the other three last-day 
matches, Jackson gained two de- 
cisions over Meridian, 2 to 1 and 


'6 to 2, and the Rams laced Monte 


gomery, 5 to 4. 
. 


Auburn To Start 


Grid Drills Toda~ 


AUBURN, Ala., Aug. 31.—(/)-—~ 
Auburn's 1942 football . squad; 
which Coach Jack Meagher says 
“may develop faster” than last 
years, will open fall practice to- 
morrow. 

Fifty players, including 13 sen- 
lors, are expected to answer the 
call. Missing will be such stand- 
outs of last year as Lloyd Cheat- 
captain and blocking back; 


and Bill Schultz, tackles: James 
Samford, end; Tex Williams, cen- 
ter, and Max Morris, guard. 
Two workouts will be held daily 
through September 12. 
we will have a good 
football: team, one that may de- 
velop faster than our 1941 squad, 
Meagher said. “I believe we can 
develop our material to better 
advantage than a year ago when 
we had a lot of weak spots to 
strengthen before hitting our late 


“IT think 


| season stride.” 
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difficulties. 
| Roy Brewer has had the Hape- 
ville Hornets out for two weeks 
and is in fair shape with quite a 
few regulars back. One bright spot 
Lin the orphaned Riuchardson out- 
look is the return of Grady Akins 
and Wayman Creel, rated by many , 
-as two of the niftiest' backs in or. 
‘around Atlanta, but the Rams, 
with only a handful of aspirants, 
have lost Ace Quarterback Johnny 
Ferguson to G. M. A., whose pros- 
pects are still in the dark even to 
Coach Doc McKay, who doesn't 
start working his Cadets until to- 
day. 

Soooo— it looks very much as if 


will greet Coach Dick Harlow to- 
day as Harvard’s gridiron squad 
begins fall practice for a season | NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
opening in four weeks against the |New York at Chicago. 

North Carolina Navy Pre-Flight | Brooklyn at Pittsburgh. 


So} Philadelphia at Cincinnati 
pOSCNool, ' Boston at St. Louis (night,) 


letic Federal title. 

Rex Winburn, of Waco’s Cam- 
erons, pitched a 10-inning no- 
hit game. But in the tenth a 
walk, sacrifice and  fielder's 
choice lost him the game. 


S25 


Cleveland at Washington. 


(Only game scheduled.) ‘with 110 winners. 


| One of the most important vic- 
‘tories’ of 1942 was aboard Alsab | Bh Be aS 
in the Withers Mile at Belmont | 


Park in May. | Trout Streams 
RAZORBACK COACH. | Close September 7 


FAYETTEVILLE, Ark.. Aug. 31. 
(P)—Fred C, Thomsen, University DAHLONEGA, Ga., Aug. 31—() 
| of Arkansas head football coach | Trout fishermen will get their last 
ichance at whipping management 


| and athletic director, announced |** 
| today he had been commissioned | 4rea Streams of the Chattahoochee 
|National Forest over the Labor 


' captain in the Army air forces 

and would leave Friday for Miami | Day holiday. . 

Beach. Fla. ‘Thomsen said he At 7 p. m., September the 
season closes on trout waters of 


thought the Arkansas coaching ; 
staff could handle the situation in |the management areas until next 
| | April. 


| ack oac ee ; 

es to. a | Trout streams which flow out- |! will be Boys’ High, Tech High 

side the bounds of the areas in| and Russell this year, with the 

the forest—and there are many of others fighting for what's left. 
them—are not affected by this -V¥———_- 

‘Schedule. Fishing is permitted in|; At the French Exhibition 

them until November 15 when the/1g01 a man named Jacquard 


|'Skip Masters, but was effective in 
the pinches. 


Holeproot 


Lisle Soeks. 
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SO MILD, 
SO EASY ON THE 
TONGUE! 
PRINCE ALBERTS 
GOT THE RICHNESS 
TOO. AND IS IT 
A CINCH TO ROLL! 
NO SIFTING OR 
STRINGING, BUT 
SMOOTH, FIRM, EASY- 
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| TODAY’S GUEST STAR. 
| Porter Wittich, Joplin (Mo.) 
Globe: “What with the action our 
‘forces are taking in the Atlantic 


the reasons Holeproofs are the choice 


——— — __—-- 


of of men no matter what their jobs! 


ex: 
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fine roll-your- 
own cigarettes 
in every handy 
pocket can of 
Prince Albert 


LONG BURNING P 
CIGARETTE TO 


{ 


CRIMP CUT 


PRINCE ALBERT | ave 


DRAWIN' SMOKES 
EVERY TIME. IN 
PIPES, TOO 


86 DEGREES COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested...coolest of all! 


iP—E AND 
BACCO 


PRINCE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem. North Carolinas 


and Pacific and the scarcity of 
veteran football players in our 
colleges, it’s going to be a tough 
season on subs.” 


Leslie J. (Bill) Stephens, son 


man, Texas. 


istate season on trout closes. It 
will remain closed until the end of 
| March, to permit this cold water 
|fish to spawn under protection, 


“Bill Stephens at Perrin Field | 


of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Stephens, 


who transferred from the Royal Canadian Air Force in July, now 
is receiving his basic flying instructions at Perrin Field in Sher- 
He was recently sent to Perrin after completing 
his primary training at Corsicana Field, Texas. 
Bill was assistant to his father, who is pro at Druid Hills 
Golf Club, before he entered the RCAF. 
Cadet Stephens is learning to fly 450-horsepower 


Vultee 


basic trainers at Perrin—a real jump from 175-horsepower planes 


of primary school. 


He also takes part in formation maneuvers, 


night flying and instrument training. 
After completing his training at Perrin, Cadet Stephens will 
be sent to advanced school, where he will train in powerful single 


and twin-engined planes before 
Air Forces, 


receiving his wings in the Army 


‘hibited a machine which was later 
to bring him fame—and no small 
‘amount of mistreatment. . 


Men—Women—increase your earn- 
ing capacity by utilizing your spare 
night time—a complete accredited 


standard taw course in two terms 
for ambitious students and degree 
of LL.B. conferred on completion 
of course. This is the targest Law 
School in the Southeast. Classes 
begin Sept. 10th. Get our complete 
catalog. 


Woodrow Wilson College of Law 


205 Healey Bidg. WA. 3661. Atlanta, Ga. 
ELTA I: REAR IRE 


6x3-ribs in black, 


maroon! 


Mercerized 


and 
khaki, 


navy, white, 


lisle in 


military tan, black, navy! 10 to 12. 


Use Your Rich’s Charge Account 
Charge in Sept.—Pay by Nov. 10 
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We Do Not Boast 

The Constitution, with this issue, celebrates 
the 75th year of its publication. 

In such celebration there is desire to 
appear boastful or vainglorious. Length of 
service is achieved only by Steady, constant 
attention to the daily duties. It is some- 
thing achieved not by heroics nor yet by 
It is something time alone can bring. 


ho 


genius. 

Yet. in considering just what 75 years of 
service by a newspaper means, it is self- 
evident that a newspaper must have per- 
formed a needed service for its territory and 
its readers. It must have contributed some- 
thing very worth while its home com- 
munity, its state and its nation. It must have 
won place in the esteem of its public, other- 
wise there would nof be thousands of sub- 
scribers on its circulation lists who have never 
missed an issue for ten, twenty, thirty, even 
fifty years or more. 

Therefore The Constitution admits to jus- 
tifiable pride as it pauses to look back upon 
the record three-quarters of a century. 
That backward glance can only be brief, for 
it is the constant ambition of this paper to 
ever serve Georgia and Atlanta and to do so 


to 


of 


must look forward. 

Born in the dark days of: Reconstruction, 
the initial purpose of The Constitution was 
to regain constitutional government for Geor- 
that purpose came its name. 
the the paper has 
an list of causes 
represented 


and spiritual 


it 


gia. From 
Through 
championed 


years since, 
innumerable 
which, summed together, have 
the economic, social, cultural 

progress of the state and the city. 

The Constitution has been in the fore- 
front of many political struggles. It has, in 
the natural course of events, not always been 
on the winning side. However, without ex- 
ception, it has always been on the side it 
honestly believed to be the side of justice, of 
honor and the best for our beloved state. 

If there is any one cause which The Con- 
stitution, throughout its career, has cham- 
pioned more than ary other, it is the cause 
of education. This paper has never ceased 
in its efforts to gain for Georgia boys and 
girls the best possible opportunities for the 
best possible education. It has been its con- 
stant dream to see that day when no Georgia 
youth need leave this state to secure as fine 
and complete an education as can be gained 
by anyone in the world. It is Still striving, 
with all its heart, to bring that day nearer. 

The Constitution throughout its career 
has been fortunate to attract to its staff 
writers of distinction and high literary ability. 
Many writers knowy all over the nation have 
of their genius for its editorial and 
columns. This is true today as it was 


! 


given 
news 
in the past. 
The Constitution, to the best of its ability, 
will continue gto serve the people of Atlanta 
and of Georgia. It will do so without fear 
or prejudice, seeking always to champion the 
cause of justice and right, fighting always 
the demagogue and all who would use the 
state and the offices within the gift of the 
people for their own selfish purposes. 
that the record of the past is 
as the indication of, and the 
for, the future, let us now turn 
our faces forward and look with confidence 
and faith to the years to come, rather than 
dwelling overlong on the years that are gone. 


Realizing 
useful only 


foundation 


~—BONDS OR BONDAGE? CHOOSE!— 


A Witness Beyond Reproach 

Dr. S. V. Sanford, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia, is known all over the 
state as a gentleman personifying the finest 
heritage of the south. His word is accepted as 
unimpeachable and there is no Georgian who 
knows anything of him who would dare to 
impugn the truth of any statement to which 
he puts his name. 

For more than a third of a century he has 
been connected with the state university, first 
as instructor, then as dean, as president and 
now chancellor. His grandfather was an 
alumnus of the class of 1833 and his three sons 


as 


graduated there. Under his administration the 
university has reached the highest degree of 
usefulness and enjoyed the highest national 
and local prestige it has ever known. 


Now Dr. Sanford adds his voice to that 
growing list of leading Georgia educators who 
condemn in unequivocal words the horrible 
thing that Governor Talmadge did to the 
university when, in his blind political dema- 


goguery, he used the false racial issue in forc- . 


ing his tainting political hand into control of 
its educational! affairs. 

In a statement made public on Sunday Dr. 
Sanford said: 


“There has never been any evidence that all 
intelligent man could believe that anyone was 
trying to teach the co-education of the races 
in our University System... .” 


It was Dr. Sanford who approved the ap- 
pointment of Dr, Walter D. Cocking as dean 
of the College of Education, and of Dr. Marvin 
S. Pittman as president of the Georgia Teach- 
ers’ College at Statesboro. 

It was President Harmon Caldwell, of the 
university, who recommended these appoint- 
ments. 


Now Dr. Sanford’s testimony has been added 
to that of President Caldwell and of Colonel 
Sandy Beaver, chairman of the Board of Re- 
gents at the time of the Cocking-Pittman ouster 
and only recently resigned from that post. 


These three know better than any others 
the truth about Cocking and Pittman and the 
other facuity members discharged in the Tal- 
madge political purge of the university. All 
three have declared, as southerners and Geor- 
gians, the utter falsity of the charges brought 
against the educators and have branded the 
so-called “hearing’’ into those charges for 
what it was, a farcical travesty upon justice 
and a legal lynching. 

“I wish to give the people of this state my 
solemn assurance,” states Dr. Sanford, “that 
unless we can correct the loss of accredited 
standing the University System will disinte- 
grate; the great accomplishments of recent 
years will be destroyed, and at the end of a 
few years we shall have physical plants and 


nothing much besides.” . 


The stubbornness of Governor Talmadge 
leaves but one possible way in which the ac- 
credited standing of the university can be re- 
Stored. That is defeat of Talmadge at the 
polls on September 9. 


—RONDS OR BONDAGE? CHOOSE!— 


Brother Willkie’s proposed trip will carry 
him 24,000 miles, or approximately around the 
world. We had supposed it was the world’s 
turn to go around Wendell. 


~—BONDS OR BONDAGE? CHOOSE!— 


The Ruml Plan 


Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, has proposed a new 
method for collection of income taxes. Under 
the Ruml plan, individuals would pay their 
taxes concurrently with the earning of their 
incomes, instead of a year later as under the 
present system. The Rum! plan applies only 
to personal income taxes, not to corporations. 


A subcommittee of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reported adversely upon the Rum|l pro- 
posal after what appears to have been a rather 
cursory discussion of its merits or demerits. 
Now, it has been reported, the entire commit- 
tee will reopen the issue and give the plan 
a fuller investigation. 

It is to be hoped so. Whether or not the 
plan is feasible must be determined by tax 
experts. It is too important and basic a prob- 
lem for the average layman to pass judgment 
upon. Nevertheless it appeals strongly to the 
general public and, if it is at all possible for 
operation, deserves the most careful considera- 
tion, if only for the fact that it has already 
struck a popular chord with the majority of 
tax payers. 

The Rum! plan would eliminate tax collec- 
tion on one year’s incomes, yet it would not 
cause any lessening of, or hiatus in, the gov- 
ernment’s collections. It would simply mean, 
for instance, that the government in 1943 would 
collect tax upon the incomes being earned in 
1943, instead of upon 1942 earnings. 

All sources of personal income, salaries, 
wages, dividends, etc, would be subject to a de- 
duction—say, 10 per cent or more—at source. 
This would be paid to the government tax col- 
lectors quarterly, just as are present income 
taxes. At the end of the year each taxpayer 
would make his returns and have his payments 
adjusted, either by payment, by the taxpayer, 
of an additional sum or by refund to him of 
any amount of overpayment. 

The advantage of the plan consists of the 
fact that taxes would be paid as income is 
earned. Thus no man would be faced with the 
problem of paying taxes upon a high income 
of the previous year, out of a drastically re- 
duced income this year. It is, for instance, a 
heavy burden today on many men who have 
sacrificed good incomes in order to serve in the 
armed forces at comparatively microscopic pay. 

There would, apparently, be no disadvantage 
to the government, inasmuch as tax money 
would come in as promptly and regularly as 
under the present method. There would be 
no gap in collections and annual treasury reve- 
nue would suffer no loss. 

It is, at least, a proposal worthy of fullest 
consideration and debate. It is to be hoped 
the senate committee will not turn thumbs 
down except for most excellent cause. 
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WASHINGTON PARADE 


By GLADSTONE WILLIAMS. 
RELUCTANT CONGRESS WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—Con- 


gress is being criticized for its 
reluctance to go as far as it should in some of the measures vitally 
affecting the war program. Political timidity, brought on by a 
consciousness of the approaching election, is given as the reason. 

The measures at which the criticism is di- 

. rected are: (1) extension of the draft to cover 
18 and 19-year-olds, (2) heavier taxes to fi- 
nance the war burden, and (3) stronger prv- 
visions for preventing inflation. , 

Extension of the draft to include the teen- 
age youths is something that is coming along 
ultimately. Our military heads have said it 
will be necessary to draw upon this source to 
provide the needed man power for our armed 
forces. 

As passed by the lower house, the new tax 
bill, with which the Senate Finance Committee 
is now wrestling, fell some two billion dollars 
short of the estimates which the Treasury said 
would be required to put our national finances 
on a proper basis. 

Legislation heretofore adopted for infla- 
tionary controls might have been more effec- 

tive if it had included full authority for deal- 
ing with the list of farm commodities and industrial wages. 


NO DAMAGE YET The country’s war effort has not suf- 


fered yet because of the failure of con- 
gress to deal more comprehensively with the three subjects, but 
it will if more ironclad measures are not adopted in time. The 
reluctance of congress to meet the issues more adequately is un- 
doubtedly due to the influence of the November elections. Each of 
the questions involves a certain political liability that candidates 
for office are anxious to avoid. 

After November we may expect to see congress make a bolder 
approach in dealing with the problems. It is even likely that we 
will see the enactment of a federal sales tax, against which there 
has been so much opposition in the past. 

Much of the congressional reluctance is excusable on two 
grounds. In the first place, none of the problems has been so 
pressing as to demand immediate action. At the proper time con- 
gress may be relied upon to pass whatever legislation the situation 
may require. Secondly, it is only natural that congress should be 
interested in its own political well-being, and hence should avoid 
bringing new issues to a head that would arise to haunt them in 
the campaigns. Democracy works that way. 

The war record of congress, on the 


RECORD NOT BAD whole, is admirable. It has not moved 


with the unity of action or the speed that was due in many cases, 
but its accomplishments have been steady and on the right side. 

If there is any just criticism of congress it seems to lie on the 
score of failure to keep abreast if public willisgness to make any 
kind of sacrifice necessary to winning the war. Most of the fears 
against raising a public reaction to the new war burdens in some 
of the legislation considered are believed to be false. 

In this connection it is worth while reproducing a letter received 
by a congressman from a New York constituent, Willard V. Mer- 
rihue. of Scotia, N. Y., who makes a commentary that undoubtedly 
refiects the sentiment of the country as a whole. 


LW 
TYPICAL VIE Mr. Merrihue. “This letter represents what 


we are fighting for. This letter is the first 1 have ever written 
to you or to any government official. : 

“For years I have sat back and watched selfish little 
viduals and pressure groups write, telegraph or travel ot Washing- 
ton to ask for favors. 

“For years I have wanted to write or ask you for just one 
favor—good, honest government for me and for all the people. 

“But I wondered what my one lone letter—just like my one 
lone vote—could do. So I didn’t write. I didn't ask. 

“Now at long last I am stirred up—the cause is so vital that I 
am writing my first letter—asking my first favor. It is this: 

“You don’t realize how much more willing I am to make sacri- 
fices to win this war than you think I am, and that goes for millions 
of Americans like me who have yet to write their first letter. You 


underestimate us. 


“So get us straight: 

/ y , “Vote that six-billion-dollar tax 
VOTE THAT TAA BELL bill that doubles my income tax. 

“Withhold 5 per cent—10 per cent—of my savings next year, 

“Put a ceiling on all wages and prices. 

“Ration my gas—take my spare tire—take my car if you need it. 

“Ration my food—my clothes—my fuel. My great-grandfather 
got along on what I waste. 

“Help Leon Henderson—he's got hold of a tiger by the tail. 
Help him hold it or it will eat us all. 

“For once in your life forget the folks back home. Vote a clean, 
firm ‘Yes’ if it will win the war. Let that be your only test. 

“Do this and you won't have to worry about re-election for the 
duration. ' 

“This letter is democracy at work—a private citizen with no ax 
fo grind—telling you not how to vote but how he feels, so that 
you may know better how to represent him. 

“This letter is from a plain citizen with two children, a mother, 
a job, and a home, and a long-neglected right to express the way 
he would like to be governed. 

“There are millions like me in the United States. We will de- 
cide the election this fall. Don’t underestimate us. You vote as 
courageously as we are willing to sacrifice and nothing in this 


world can stop us.” 


election 


“This letter is democracy at work,” wrote 


indi- 


Ne  —e 
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when the job 


‘small 
‘nation-wide 
known as the Hod Carriers’ 
-Common Laborers’ Union, had not 


vehicles. 
-ern seaboard have been warned 


FAIR ENOUGH 


By WESTBROOK PEGLER. 
New Deal 


Sample 


been repudiated in the state of 
New York by the nomination of 
John Bennett for Governor on the 
Democratic ticket and the defeat 
of President Roosevelt's man, Sen- 
ator Jim Mead. 

Near Cape Girardeau, Mo., the 
local unions of the great 
shakedown racket 
and 


ple of that New 


enough members to man the jobs 


Dealism which has | 


on the construction of.a 24-inch oil | 


| pipe line from Texas to Illinois to | 


i 


relieve the eastern shortage of fuel | 


| 


‘ | 
for heating homes, factories and | 


offices and of gasoline for motor 
The people of the east- 


repeatedly that they will have to 


‘live in cold homes this winter be- 
cause of the oil fuel shortage. | 
The pipe line is being built by 


Inc., | 


War Emergency Pipeline, 
organized for this purpose by 
seven oil companies and Harold 


Ickes, as petroleum co-ordinator, 
has let contracts to the corporation 
for this construction to a total of 
$35,000,000 of government money. 
The job is an emergency war pro)- 
ect affecting not merely the com- 
fort but the health and doubtless 
the lives of many Americans of 
all political beliefs in a large and 
densely populated area. 


| gain 


The contracting com- 
pany which is doing 


Nothing 
To Gain 


' 


’ 
' 


the work around Cape | 
Girardeau called on/|§ 


‘all the locals in the region and | 


they were unable. to 
enough members, so the company 
_began to hire nonunion men, pre- 
sumably farmers and 
small-town casual workers. 
business agent representing the 


contracting company rob. these 
‘other men of $15 each and turn 


‘the money over to the local. 


The farmers and _ small-town 
casuals had absolutely nothing to 
by joining as their wages 
were fixed already and moreover, 
is done 
weeks, there might not be another 


| project of the kind in their neck 
of the woods as long as they oe | 


' other 


Anyway, they didn’t want to join. 

The local agent demanded the 
closed ‘shop, meaning that every- 
body had to join and the check- 


| 


' 
' 
; 


off, meaning that the contracting. 


company had to do the dirty work 
of robbing these men 
money. 

The union is so small that 
didn’t have enough men to miake 
a formidable mob, so an appeal 
went across the river to Carbon- 
dale, Ill., where the boss of an- 
local assembled about 50 


goons and rushed them. down to 


'Missouri, to chase the non-union 


| 


workers off the job. To prevent 
another massacre of the _ kind 
which a sister union of the hod 
carriers’ racket touched off at 
Herrin, Ill., some years ago, the 


'contractor suspended work, laying 


off 160 men. 
page work was resumed under a 
“compromise agreement.” 


: The mob 
Like the narted 


Brown Shirts Carbondale 


im- 


it 


of their) 


turn out | 


| 


unskilled 
The | 


racket then demanded that the 


| 


' 


| 
| 


in a few) 


After a brief stop-"| 


frem'| 
to. 


intimidate, beat | 


up or kill the Missouri farmers and 


‘town workers corresponds rough- 


Brown 


‘across a state 


those 
Adolf Hitler 
Shirts days 
It is legally 
employer import men 
line to smash a 


iy © 


which used in his 
known 
Storms. 


that an 


brutalitarian gangs. 


as | 


forbidden | 


| picket line or man jobs that have | 
‘been abandoned by workers un- 


der threats from terrorists. But 


price. Of course, he bought the 


/a reporter 


By RALPH 


We Need 
Him Now. 


Reading of, hearing of, and 
considering all these campaigns 
to collect waste material or to 

materials | 


Le 
QA 


Be ‘for civilian use, 
Shas called to 
s mind an old 

eso:friend who, 

when he was 
alive, was pur- 
chasing agent 
for a newspa- 
per I worked 
on. It is years 
ago now. 

But I'll guar- 
antee if he was 
living today 
he'd be show- 

: ing us new and 

undreamed of ways of saving 

every speck and atom of material, | 
essential or otherwise. | 
When it came to saving pennies | 
for the paper that man was agony, | 
pure agony, to us who worked for | 
that same paper. | 
F’rinstance: | 
He discovered once that, by | 


~ 
“ 
o> 


buying typewriter ribbons wound | a]] smoke our cigaret stubs half as | 


on a wooden peg instead of on a 
regular spool, he could save about | 
10 cents a ribbon on the purchase | 
pegged ribbons, 

Which meant that every time 
or editor needed a 
change of ribbon he had to first 


'unwind it off that peg onto one of 
ithe old spools on his machine. It 
required half an hour or more. 


'and, 


i 


| 


the salary 
men con- 


if computed on 
rate of many of the 
cerned, came to many times the 
10 cents involved. To say noth-| 
ing of the injury to health caused | 
by the creation of undesirable 
juices in the human system, the 
result of futile rage. 


Those Pencil 


Sharpeners. 

Once we asked the man if he 
would purchase one of those pen- 
cil sharpening contraptions that 
are fastened to the edge of table 
or desk and you operate by turn- 
ing a little crank. He refused. So 
we all contributed a few pennies 
and bought one for ourselves. 
Clamped it on the edge of the 


big office table. 

Two days later, on coming to 
work in the morning, the sharpen- 
er had gone. We blamed some 
unknown porter who had cleaned 
the office and bought ourselves 
another sharpener. 

Another couple of days and that 


SILHOUETTES 


}one disappeared, 
| with the third. 


'cils he had to buy 
quicker by operation of a mechan- | 
if we) 


out 


T. JONES. 


too. Likewise 


‘the sort of New Dealism which was 


it is all right for a racket operat- 
ing under a union charter to trans- 
port mobs of armed men to assist 
'in the robbery of workers and to 


Then we found that the parsi-| sabotage the war efforts by hold- 


monious purchasing agent 


been 


ical point sharpener than 
had to trim ‘em with pocket 
knives, 


Valuable 


Characteristic. 

Of course that trait for exces- 
sive economy is, to some degree, 
praiseworthy. Presumably it does 
save money, as well as materials 
and equipment. But it is nothing 
less than maddening to normal 
persons who .come_ under its 
effects, 


_— ---—— 


| taking them away because | 
he figured we used up the pen-|Girardeau and Carbondale locals 
for us far'| 


had |ing up war construction. 


The parent union of the Cape 


is a dirty racket infested with 
vicious, ignorant underworld crim- 
‘inals. With the exception of one 
minor official not a single national 
officer ever was elected to any 
post. 
during a period of | 
which there was never an election 
or a national convention; . 

Last year, after loud publicity 
in these and other dispatches, the 
muscle-men of the national heir- 
archy called a convention in St. 
Louis, which was a fake, however, 
in that they re-elected themselves 


‘by a show of hands from the floor | 


‘of a riotous meeting packed with 


Scena sae ili : 
riowever, I think it would prob ‘thugs, instead of using the secret 


ably be a good thing if the proper 
official for salvage of 
in the WPB at Washington, could 
find a few characters like him of 
whom I write. I'll bet he’d find, 
and save 50 per cent more scrap 
metals than we are collecting for 
the war effort today. 


He’d get all the fillings out of | 


materials, | 


‘ballot provided by the document 
facetiously known as the consti- 
| tution. 

| 

| : The head muscle- 
Head man is Joseph V. 
'Muscle-Man Moreschi, and 
not withstanding 


the notorious character of his un- 


teeth and even take the pins out | ion and the fact that he never was 


of new shirts. He’d find a use for | 


fingernail parings and make us 


short as usual. 

If they want to teach this coun- 
try to economize and to go all 
for real, personal _ secrifice, 
just get a few replicas of my for- 
mer friend the purchasing agent, 
give ‘em the necessary authority 
and turn ‘em loose over the coun- 
try. 

We'd then learn to save and to 
go without in a manner of whic 
we have not yet dreamed. 


What They 
Really Mean. 


Around town I have 


es 


elected to his office, the AFL some 
| years ago selected him as one of its 
fraternal delegates to the British 
Trade Union Congress, and he was 
| given a large check collected from 
his subjects as fun-money for his 
‘trip. He has put his son in as an 
‘office employe in the Washington 
headquarters at a liberal salary. 

| This stick-up by a menacing 
band of New Deal Brown Shirts 
loperating under a charter from 


'William Green and with the bless- | 
ing of the national government, 1s | 


covered by the title “labor's gains.” 

The state of New York now has 
' definitely turned against such law- 
‘lessness under license from the 


noticed | New Deal which in turn has free 


more automobiles with pro-Tal- | access to the union graft for cam- 


madge stickers on windshields or 
windows than those with pro-Ar- 
nall. Perhaps the Arnall people, 
realizing the need for material 
economy in wartime are co-oper- 
ating by not using stickers, auto 


| tags, etc., in this campaign. 


Be that as it may, however, I 
have been told one reason for 
the Talmadge stickers you see. 
And, judging- by precendent, a 
thoroughly logical reason. 

It is said that all state employes, 


‘under the Talmadge regime, who 
own or operate cars, must display 


the Talmadge sticker on pain of 
losing their jobs if they don’t. 
So, when you see one of those 
“Let's Keep Talmadge” _ stickers 
should read, 


ten, it 


paign expenses. Bennett and Tom 
Dewey are both anti-New Deal 


and o or the other will be the 
next dayernor 


translated, “Let Me Keep My 
Job.” 


Twenty-Five 
Years Ago Today. 

From the news columns of Sat- 
urday, September 1, 1917: 
| “Washington, August 31. — 
'Prospects of an early and radical 
‘reduction in bread prices appar- 
‘ently vanished tonight when Her- 
bert Hoover, the food administra- 
tor, announced that the best the 
public may expect is a 16-ounce 


ithe chances are, nine times out of | loaf for 10 cents or possibly eight 
properly cents.” 


repudiated in New York holds that | 


ONE WORD MORE > 


By RALPH McGILL 


NEW YORK, Aus. | BACK OF WHERE I SIT When I sit down facing my type- 


31.—This is a sam-| 


eee aad Se pe there are behind me paint- 
sculpture eads o ree men— < 
Grady and Joel Chandler Harris. ee ee 
Lots of days find me working into the night. Sitting there in 
the office, with only the sound of traffic and 
street noises outside, 1 often have used my 
en to bring those men back to the 
office. 


_ I do not think they would find it, or the 
times, unusual. 


They always were in a fight for what thev 
thought was best for the state, and for the 
south. 

I can imagine Grady were he alive today. 

The nation is in a great war which tests its 
greatest strength. It tests, too, whether we 
can build a world in which all the people wil! 
have an opportunity to live and prosper and 
rear their children in peace and in faith in 
God. 

I can picture Grady flaying the skin off anv 
person who arose to sow disunity and hate: 
who tried, in time of great trial, to divide the 
people; to put unworthy fears in their minds. 

Man, he would have told them! I have talked with men who 
heard him speak and they tell me his voice had a quality in it which 
stirred men’s hearts and consciences to better things. Grady 
said always that the white people of the south would rule the 
south, but he said they would rule it with justice and without 
hatred and malice. 

Joel Chandler Harris was a writer of strong editorials. Those 
who know him merely as a writer of Uncle Remus have missed 
another part of the man. He, like Grady, was fearless and strong. 
He hated shabbiness and untruth. 

I knew the late Clark Howell some years before he was called 
into immortality. I knew him for a man who was kind and gen- 
erous; who was calm and strong; who was sweet of nature so that 
he had friends in every walk of life who loved him; who was a 
fighter who asked no odds. 

I have never said this before, but sometimes in the night, when 
I am ready to leave, I walk over and put my hand on the sculptured 
shoulders of these men, and say good night to them before I close 
the door and leave the office. You have a feeling they still are 
around the place where they spent so much of their lives: that they 
still are lending a hand in the causes and to the newspaper to 
which they gave so much devotion. There were others too, who, 
toiled with them. 

With them behind one, it would not be possible to write weakly 
or to be afraid. It would not be possible to weasel or straddle. 
Nothing ever was won without a fight. 


A SPAN OF 75 YEARS This edition of The Atlanta Con- 


. stitution celebrates the 75th consec- 
utive year of publication. More than half a century of it has been 
from the building now occupied by The Constitution. (Bill Turner, 
who has been with the press room for more than 60 years, still 
speaks of it as “‘the new building.") 

A man likes working for it. I would not like to work for a 
newspaper which did not have a history of fighting for causes. 

This was a newspaper founded to fight. It was founded to 
restore constitutional government to Georgia; to bring back the rule 
of the people; to give government back to the people who love the 
state and its institutions. 

This is the newspaper that fought the carpetbaggers and the 
crooked politicians of the Reconstruction Days; that still fights 
them today. 

This is the newspaper that has fought always for schools and 
education, It was Clark Howell who took up the cause which his 
father, Evan P. Howell, the Confederate captain of artillery whose 
cannon thundered in defense of Atlanta, had begun and won a 
great victory for the schools of Georgia. 

This is the newspaper in whose offices the committee met which 
brought about the founding of the Georgia School of Technology. 

The grandson of the Confederate captain of artillery, another 
Clark Howell, a third generation in the same office, carries on in 
the traditional manner. A graduate of the university of his state, 
he has served that state, and will continue to serve it, fearlessly and 
honestly. 

One may suppose that, 100 years or more from today, a re- 
search man may be looking through the old files of The Atlanta 
Constitution. 

He will come across this- 75th anniversary edition. 

On the front page of it he will find a letter from Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, commending the paper and its policies and asking that 
it keep fighting for the rights of the people, including the right of 
freedom of the press. 

I am sure the researcher will find that things have not changed, 
that in the century that has passed since this edition was issued, 
The Atlanta Constitution will have been fighting against untruth, 
against hypocrisy, and for the rights and the interests of the people. 

Enemies of the people and the schools have railed against it 
as did the carpetbaggers and the politicians who wanted to take the 
government into their own hands and keep it’ from the people 75 
years ago. The Constitution grows®and lives on, founded to 
fight, fgunded to serve the state, founded on the principle that 
if one supports the principles of right, decency, integrity, and the 
rights of the people, one cannot go wrong. Men with greedy hearts 
may shake their fists at it—but back from the beginnings come the 
voices of Captain Evan P. Howell, the captain of the guns; the 
voices of Henry Grady, of Harris, of Clark Howell, and the others, 
saying to keep the faith, to never weary in the fight. 


It Is Madness to Sink the Boat to 


All of them just muscled in | 
30 years in| 


Get Rid of the Enemy If 


You Can't Swim - 
By ROBERT QUILLEN. 


Let us suppose that the Negroes should demand the right to 
govern this country and the white people should agree to deliver 
it to them, lock, stock and barrel, next Monday. 

There are many intelligent and highly educated Negroes in 
America. There are many who are successful in business and the 
professions, and some who are very wealthy. A number hold 
minor government posts. 

But suppose they are required, without notice or training, te 
assume the whole responsibility of managing the nation—every 
police force and city government, every state government with 
its manifold duties, and all the vast and intricate powers and 
responsibilities of the national government. 

They could organize elections and choose officials, and appoint 
officers to direct the Army and Nav*¥, and in time they might 
learn to handle the job. 

But could they do it without a long period of utter confusion? 

You will say it couldn't be done. Yet that is what Gandhi and 
his followers demanded for India. 

India’s right to freedom is not debatable. Many of us have 
long desired to see her free, and have resented England's blun- 
dering administration. ‘ 

Yet Gandhi's forcing of the issue now was the act of a madman. 
By attempting to blackmail England, he betrayed all free men 
everywhere. 

That conclusion is inescapable. He knew that England could 
not surrender India without greatly prolonging if not losing the 
war. He knew, therefore, that India could obtain freedom from 
England only by force—whatever lying name this force might be 
given. 

He knew that conflict with England would benefit Japan, and 
escape from a beaten England would invite conquest by Japan and 
enslavement of India’s people forever. 

He betrayed America as well as England. And when the 
Chinese, blinded by their loyalty to Asiatic blood, defend India’s 
action and condemn that of England, they also betray the cause 
of freedom and injure all men who are fighting to win eventual 
freedom for all lands. | 


applying for that chauffeur’s job, sir—one ; 
unusally qualified, I should say.” 


“Two men 
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Dudley 
Glass 


A Man May Smile--- 
A Man May Scoul-- 
And Both May Be Lies 


Speaking more as an art lover 
than as a political partisan, I 
would like to suggest, though it 
may be too late, 
that the friends 
and supporters Bim 
of Governor ie 

almadge whos 
pay for ads in 
the weekly 
newspapers 
exercise more 
care in the se- 
jection of pijc- 
tures of their 
idol. 

Two cuts 
have been es- 
pecially popu- 
lar, perhaps be- 
cause the news- 
papers had them in stock. One 
reveals the Honorable Gene peer- 
ing over heavy-rimmed glasses, 
with his eyes cocked sidewise and 
his tightly closed lips registering 
implacable determination, for or 
against something. Probably 
against. 

The other reveals our hero with 
hair unbrushed, a cigar clenched 
tightly Ww his teeth and a scowl 

ving his brow, as though he 

the way home after a 

Y and night at the Ken- 

Derby. I have never liked 

that picture until now. I had been 

threatening a tiny grandchild that 

if she didn’t eat her cereal the 

booger man would get her. She 

said she wouldn't believe there 

was a booger man until she saw a 

picture of him. Now she eats her 
cereal and asks for more, 

I'll admit that personal pulchri- 
tude is not the first qualification 
for high office. The picture which 
adorns this column has brought 
no delegations to urge me to sac- 
rifice my quiet life and respond 
to my country’s call for true 
statesmen. My mash mail from 
high school girls runs considerably 
behind Robert Taylor's, according 
to the Gallup poll. 

But, to render justice where 3 
justice is due, though Mr. Tal- BR — 
madge may not be the physical 
reincarnation of a Greek god he 


isn't so bad looking when he When the Constitution’s great managing editor, Henry Grady, was fighting for the rights of his 


brushes his hair. 
Mr. Shakespeare observed, I be- beloved South, and striving tirelessly to establish opportunities for the development of the “New 


ee: | men may enule anc South” he envisaged ... the Atlanta Gas Light Company was rounding out its first quarter of a 


smile and be a villain still. I 
cannot recall having seen Mr. Century of service to this community. As Atlanta’s oldest corporation, we extend greetings and 


Talmadge smile and whether he’s 
@ villain or not depends on which congratulations to The Atlanta Constitution on its 75th anniversary. Founded in the bleak recon- 
—- OO struction days, the Constitution may well review with sati8faction and pride the contribution it 


But I insist that the two cuts I f 
ave observed in ads placed by has made throughout the years to Atlanta, to Georgia and the South. 


devoted admirers will win 
votes. Certainly not among 
the ladies. 


What Is News? 

It was Pontius Pilate, I think, 
who inquired: “What is truth?” A 
question which never has been 
answered to the satisfaction of all. 

I have often asked: “What is 
news” in order to provide myself 
a text for a column or part of 


one. Nobody knows the answer to Since Christmas Day, 1855, when the first gas Gas in sections served by the Atlanta Gas Light 


that, either. 


It was only a short time ago that ° ope ° 
I was a caller at the oftice of a street lamps were lighted in Atlanta, Gas has been Company and its affiliated companies. When these 


friend, something of a class B-] 
big shot, who was perusing the 
morning paper—this morning pa- ' ; ‘ j 
Bre ona te toe | a vital part of the life of this community. As Atlanta 
to the circulation department. He 
signal to wait a ” 
6 pale TR SRC has grown, your Gas Company has constantly ex 
Cigarets my way, and resumed his 
reading. I thought he might be ab- : ; ; slate 2 
ES eee, oe might be ab- panded and improved its facilities .. , to make pos 
ticed he was digging through the 
— sible more economies, comforts and conveniences 


ie front page was full of the 
in Russia, the attack on the o.° ' : ; . 
n islands, the raid upon for Atlanta's homes... and to create opportunities lower manufacturing costs. The industrial expan 


industries turn again to the production of articles 
for civilian use, the speed, flexibility and high effi- 
ciency of Natural Gas will enable them, as before, 


to improve their processes and products... and to 


TEN finaty tosted the pe- for greater industrial expansion. sion of Georgia, with its natural advantages of 


aside and remarked: 


pat certainly is tough. There climate, transportation and labor, may well be ex- 


in the papers every 
Gas is vital NOW in speeding war production, in pected to go on and on! 


. we're not doing so badly 

in tne 50 mons and the Russians 
ne UP and. that | raid Atlanta as throughout the Nation. When the emer- 

“But this item says old Bill| 
Dw ggens is dead, down in ency came, Gas was read , with new im roved as- 
Lowndes county, he returned. P 
“Good old Bill! The times I have ° ° 
fished with him! There was a man fired equipment. That was because years had been 
who knew where the fish were emergency. That gas service must be dependable 

nd wheth they’d be likely t 4 4 

i -  . spent on engineering and research, P 
Is there any moral to this? I trustworthy and unfailing is a tradition that has 


Gont know. I don’t deal in morals 
— Many of these same industries—now engaged in been handed down from one generation of Gas 
Are We Safe?---Sure! 


One of these dave when | think | 


t I'|] wander over to one of the 
l-wide newsstands and buy | . ; > 
See nevertends and | buy forces—have been attracted to Georgia during the 86 years that the Atlanta Gas Light Company 
d in Kansas City or some- 
In midcontinent ' li 1 ; 
re in midcontinent, past 12 years because of the availability of Natural has served this community. 
blackouts and other meas- 
Ss against invaders from the alr. 
think t if I lived in the 
s vast continent I) 
anbout bombs from 


N intil they'd bombed : 
>» think we might do a 
Trying to advantage. And, | 
more important, a little) 
ry ’ planning and working. | | RNR 
We're about 300 miles from the} — 
ast hat used to be a week's | — 
r by carriage or wagon. It 

an overnight journey by 

train It became a six-hour 
r automobile—too fast. . 

Sema a7, Sttomobile-—too test. Atlanta’s Oldest Corporation 
about 300 m. p. h. The slower 
bombers are good for 200 m. p. h. 
How far is that from the coast— 
in time. An hour and a half. Say 
two hours, to be conservative. 

If we got the news that a 
bomber fleet was headed this way, 
from over Savannah we'd have 
two hours to get ready. How could 
we get ready in two hours? 

All I could do would be to get 

ler the bed and pul! a mattress | 

and wait until somebody 
ut and told me it was 


f ] were still there and 
niece. I might not be. 


Your Gas Company has taken every precaution to 


safeguard its service to you during this wartime 


turning out implements of war for our fighting Company employees to the next—during the 


Other editorial features will 
he found on page 12D. 
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Stocks Faces Facts and Figares Bond Sales 
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Page Six 


Cossack Fathers 


Net 
High.Low.Close.Chg. 


—I— 


Sales (in $1,000) 


i 


| bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 


Privates 


Under 


Officer Sons 


By PETER PAVLENKO, 


Noted Russian Writer. 


the North American Newspaper 


MOSCOW. Aug. 31.—(By 


Alliance. 


Wireless)—‘“Cossacks” is a 


word which from time immemorial has had a hostile ring in 


German ears. 


Ever since General Chernyshev’s Cossacks 


capturedgBerlin during the seven years’ war (1756-1763) the 
Prussians have hated the very word. 


1812. General Platov’s Cos- 
who dealt blows to Na- 
poleon’s Bavarian and Saxonian 
Corps, refreshed the Germans’ 
memory about their exploits. One 
hundred and two years later, 
General Samsonov’s Cossacks in- 
vaded East Prussia and routed 
the German forces. 

In the present war, events have 


In 


AS, 


Sa 


aken a turn whereby the fighting | 


in the Cossack 
and Kuban 


on 


Don 


is now going 

country—the 

steppes. 
German Cruelty. 

If the Germans have reason to 
remember the Cossacks, the Cos- 
sacks have learned the German 
character from their own experi- 
ence. In 1918, when the traitor, 
General Krasnov brought the Ger- 
man Army toward the Don, the 
Cossack villages had their first 
taste of the Germans’ beastly 
crue This has not been for- 
ten or forgiven. 
this war, the Cossacks have 


ity 
EON 

In 
. se 
Garing 


ne 


Headed by General Do- 
Vator, they have made successful 
raids behind the German lines. 
Lnder command of General Belov 
they drove the Germans from Ka- 
(‘about 100 miles south of 
They have been fight- | 
and Vornezh. 
have been ex- 


uga 
Moscow ). 
ing at Leningrad 
Everywhere they 
cellent fighters. 

This spring I witnessed an in- 
spiring movement in the Kuban 
area. where the old Cossacks de- 
cided to volunteer for the Red 
Army. Cossacks who had served 
under the Tsar, who had taken 
part in the East Prussian cam- 
paign, and who had subsequently 
gained fame in the ranks of Gen- 
al Budenny’s glory-covered first 
mounted Army, felt they could 
not stay behind during these try- 
ing times for their country and 
rejoined the colors. Their sons 
already held ranks of majors and 
colonels when the fathers joined 
as privates. 

Never Surrender. 

I visited one such’ volunteer 
regiment. The older men dis- 
cussed the forthcoming encount- 
ers. One of them, the Kuban Cos- 
sack commanders, suggested they 
nmortalize their regiment by ap- 
plying a saber blow made famous 
by the Dnieper Cossacks. 
Let us teach the youngsters 


plaved marvelous courage and | 


eee ee 


railroads by the Royal Air Force 


are a great job. Part of these are 
incidental to the heavy raids on in- 
dustrial centers such as Cologne, 
Essen, Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Saar- 
bruken and -Duisberg. Part of them 
are a result of direct, deliberate 
attack, chiefly by fighters, along 
what Germany now calls her new 
western wall—the Channel coast. 


We know how severely the Ger- 
man railroads are extended at 
present. They have to move great 
quantities of armaments and equip- 
ment from the great manufactur- 
ing areas in west Germany, Ppar- 
ticularly the Ruhr, right across 
Germany and Poland and across 
occupied Russia to the eastern 
front. They have to move quanti- 
ties of material down to the Ital- 
ian frontier to send across the Med- 
iterranean to Rommel. They have 
to run to the west into northern 
France eto maintain defensive 


‘threat of an Allied landing must 


be taken seriously. 
If Rails Crack, 


Thus every additional strain on 
the already overburdened system 


“High 


Leaders Move I rregularly 


Daily Stock Summary. 


(Compiled by sae Aasegentes eae 


60 
Ind. RR. Util. =. 
Net change a unch. 
Monday (x) 
Previous day 
Month ago 
Year ago 
1942 high 
1942 low 
1941 high 
1941 low 51.7 24.5 
60-STOCK RANGE SINCE 
1938-40 
5 


ee ee es eet 
Woe rea 33O 
OW ab 
het hw 
BeMetsege’ 


Low 


Dow-Jones Averages. 


(Furnished by Merrill Lynch,. Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane.) 
STOCKS. 


High Low Close Chng 
he. 69 106.81 106.08 106.33— 
26.32 26.37 26.11 26.19— 
11.58 11.61 11.52 11.56-+- 
35.66 35.71 35.43 35.53— 

BON 


89.92— . 


30 Inds. 
20 Rails 
i5 Utils. 
65 Stocks 


40 Bonds 


What Stocks Did. 


Advances 
Declines 
Unchanged 


Total issues 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—(#)— 
Stocks generally ignored the bet- 
ter brand of war news in today’s 
markett and leaders moved over 
an irregular course throughout the 
relatively slow proceedings. 

The list faltered after a fairly 
good opening and, at the close, 
fractional minus and plus signs 
were plentiful. 


1 
.02 


or so. 


letins from 


| brings it nearer to the breaking) 


| point. 


that 


If it cracks, the German 
military machine faces disaster. 

Howard K. Smith, in “The Last 
Train From Berlin,” has reported 
4.000 German locomotives 
were destroyed during the first six 
months of the Russian campaign, 
whereas the total production of 
Germany and France together is 
only 1,400 a year. 

We can only guess at the num- 
ber of locomotives knocked out by 


‘two-ton bombers during the recent 


raids on German cities. If it was 
fewer than 200 during the past 
two months, it would be surpris- 
ing, knowing how many marshal- 
ling yards and freight concentra- 
tions were hit when hundreds of 
tons of bombs were dropped re- 
cently—700 on Hamburg in 50 
minutes. 

But we do know a few definite 
figures for attacks by the fighter 
command. In the two weeks of 


July 11-25, 23 separate daylight 
attacks were made by formations 


to slash the Germans they way we | 


mn the past,” said Batlik, 

shoulder down 

The assembled old men 

that, indeed, it was not 

for a Cossack to sever 

head or arm and agreed 
Batlik’s suggestion. 

This explains why 
ssued an order not to bother tak- 
Cossacks prisoners. 
matter, Cossacks do not surrender 
—the German command with 
which the Cossacks fought on all 
fronts pales before the unparallel- 
ed fury with which they are now 
fighting in their native villages. 
Here are some instances: 

Bravery of Women. 

The Germans captured the vil- 
large of Kislyakovskya, in which 
only women and children remain- 
ed. A Cossack woman, Oksana 
Felisenko, a commander's wife, 
killed two German automatic ri- 
flemen with an ax and set fire 


oq 
from 
mobs 

decided 

enougn 


enemy s 


“ or 


‘S 


to a barn in which other riflemen | 


went to sleep When she was’ 
disarmed and led away to be shot, 
a boy of 10 or 12 years flung a 
stone, iniuring a German officer's 
Both woman and boy were 

immediately. 
Near village of Pavlovska- 
ne old men destroyed many 


. he 


q 


an | 


'locomotives 
Hitler has | 


toward the) tions in occupied France 


of fighters against German-oper- 
ated rail and canal communica- 
During 
these attacks, 16 locomotives, 
were hit or damaged. At Conte- 
mark, eight Spitfires found nine 
awaiting servicing. 
They flew within a few feet of 


_ the ground and filled them full of 


For that | 


releasing swarms of bees | 


Germans Cossacks 

neighborhood = cut 
famous apple orchads 
would not even 


‘he 

came 
awn thei 
the Crermans 
apple 
Kropotkin the women met 
ans with machine gun- 


an 
Neal 
Gern 

ire. 

Guerrilla Groups. 
Guerrilla detachments have 
been rapidiv forming in recesses 
where the Kuba river flows. Here 
voungsters fight alongside gray- 
beared veterans of the First World 
War Among the names now ac- 
ouiring fame is Galina Kazachen- 
ko, a collective farm chairman, 
who. with her entire village, has 
taken shelter in reeds along the 
river and is waging a fierce strug- 
pie against the Nazis behind their 
sifers 

When withd: 
+h oa 


iakes. ine 


their 
burn their 
the poultry and fill 
the wells The Kuban Cossacks 
are familiar with an old saying of 
the Don Cossacks, “A German on 
the Don is death in the offing.’ 
The Germans are their traditional 
enemies The Cossacks will not 
ne onciled to them, they will 
net forgive them anything. With 
military skill multiplied by cour- 
ac the Cossacks will fight the 
Germans until final victory is 
achieved. 


awing from 
(“ossacks 


: " 
. : 
i-es Maida 


rec 


— 


Bi cads Still 
Chief Factor In 
European War” 
Air 


Force Attacks on 


Nazi System Im- 
portant. 
By PETER MANSFIELD. 


For North American Newspaper Alliance. 

LONDON, Aug. 31.—( By Cable) 
Transport and communications are 
the life blood of any nation at. 
Despite the great use 
ail 


Mar 
maaet 
the 
ehief factor for 
cations, particularly 
where fuel is scarce 
Therefore, attacks 


of 


wartime communDn|l- 
in 


on German 


fires 575 rounds a 


cannon shells. They won't run 
again for many weeks. 


Concentrated attacks on these 
transport objectives were begun 
by the RAF fighter command on 
April 30. . They are still going on. 
On two nights recently night-fly- 
ing Hurricanes attacked and dam- 
aged 23 freight trains. Five loco- 
motives were derailed. Photo- 
graphs taken later showed disor- 
ganization throughout the whole 


|Nord system. 


Squadron's Technique. 

One squadron damaged 50 loco- 
motives in six weeks. They have 
perfected their own _ technique. 
They circle round until they see 


11 | 
freight trains and 20 canal barges | 


‘a train enter a tunnel, then pounce | 
down and perforate the boiler as | 


the locomotive emerges. This not 
only knocks out the engine, but 
blocks the tunnel. 


As a result of all these attacks, 
the enemy has been moving an in- 
creased quantity of material 
canal. The fighter command has 
attacked these also, concentrating 
on barges, docks and 
fror.: the coast of Holland to 
Ushant. In these, and in attacks 
on coastal shipping, the fighter 
command of the RAF sank over 
25,000 tons of shipping in the five 
months of July 1. 

Spitfires and Hurricanes shared 
most of the work. Both are 
equipped with 20-millimeter can- 
non, and the Hurricane carries two 
bombs as well. The bombs were 
originally 250 pounds each, but 
Hurricane pilots think them s0 
easy to lift that they consider two 
500-pound bombs could be carried. 

Spitfire Cannons. 

Most of the Spitfires now in 
service have two cannon, and most 
Hurricanes four. Each cannon 
minute and each 
shell smashes right through a lo- 
comotive boiler and 
among the tubes inside: 
a dozen shells in a one and one- 


' 


' 


by | 


lock-gates | 


explodes | 
So after | 


‘quarter second burst have hit the) 


locomotive will haul 


cars for a 


boiler, that 
no more freight 
time. A 
month to be reboilered is far be- 
yond the capacity of any repair 
shops in France, now that mate- 
rials are so scarce. The only re- 
ply is to armor the locomotives 
which will take time and use val- 
uable steel, badly needed for 
tanks. Even so, Hurricane bomb- 
‘ers will find them easy to derail. 

Everybody knows how the RAF 
is striking blow upon blow at Ger- 

man industry, yet few have heard 
of this planned campaign against 
enemy war transport. It is a cam- 
‘paign made possible by the big 
bomb with the enormous blast ef- 
fect, by the cannon fighter with 
greater penetration, and by the 
fighter bomber with precision in 
low attacks. It is just one other 
aspect of the air which saps the 
vitals of the German war machine 


‘in a dozen different ways and it 
| is building up to a dominant factor 


now | 
and motor transport, | 
road systems are still the|in Louisiana, 
‘machine for 
Europe,|bers from the seed. 


in the Allied offensive. 


—_ 


M. Dubreuil, a French planter 
in 1742 invented a 
separating cotton fi- 


time the seed had been picked out 
by hand. 


long | 
line of 50 locomotives a/| 


Prior to this | 


Failure of a rally to develop in 
the wake of more optimistic bul- 
virtually all battle- 
fronts caused some potential buy- 
ers to step aside. In _ addition, 
scant inspiration was found in the 
vote of the senate finance commit- 
tee to accept, tentatively, most of 
the corporate taxes contained in 
the house bill. Speculative and 
investment forces also were dis- 
posed to keep commitments light 
pending the forthcoming presiden- 
tial message to congress on anti- 
inflation measures. 

Several speculative rail bonds 
continued to move higher but 
commodities turned uneven as in- 
flationary doubts revived. 

In the curb Niagara Hudson 
Power first preferred dropped 
6 7-8 points and Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating fell 4 3-8. Mod- 
est gains were posted for Ameri- 
can Cyanamid “B,” Humble Oil 
and American Gas. 

1.—(AP)—Follow- 
ne is agg Beas F Mea baaion of to- 
day's stock transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange: 


Net 
High. Low. Close. Chg. 
322 32% 32'2 
2\s 2 
17% 


Sales (in Hds.) 
AirReductia 
AlaskaJuneau 
AllegLi.dSt1.20e 
AiChm&Dyé6a 133 
AlliedStrs.45e 55, 
Allis-ChMaq':e 23% 
AmaAirtinest'2@ 37% 
AmCan2*«e 67% 
AmCara&Fdy 24s 
AmC4Cab1'2e 17's 
AmLocomotive /7'2 
AmRd4&StS.15e 4'2 
AmRoliMill.70e 97s 
AmSmit&R2 385 
AmStiFdrsi'2e 18% 
AmTei&Tel 119% 
AmTobB3z 
AmViscose!'2e 
AmZincLéS 
Anacondal'2@ 
Armiltl 
ArmstrgCkt<se 
AssdOryGoods 
AtchT&SF3'2e 
AtiCstLineig 
AtiRefing.55e 
AtlasCorp'e 
AviatCorp.10e 


2 BaldLoco ct 
3 Balt&Ohio 
BellAirc2g 
BendixAviat3e 
4 BethSteel4're 
28 BoeingAirplie 
6 BordenCo.90e 
17 Borg-Warn‘80e 
1 BridgeportBrss 
1 BuddMfg 


4 
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—_ —- 
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nh —_ 
Pert Pee Pe 


6 Calumet&Hec 6'\% 
8 CanadPacific 435 
6 CaterpilTractor 34'4 
2 CelaneseCrplie 19% 
3 Cerro de Pas 32 
2 Certain-tdPrd 2 
11 Ches&Ohio3 32'% 
17 ChryslerCp2%e 59 
3 ClimaxMb1.20a 

9 CoimG4&E .10g 

7 Com! Credit 3 

5 Com! Inv Tr 3 

12 Comw! & Sou 

14 ComwEd t'«e 

7 ConsolAirec ite 

13 ConsCopm .10e 

6 ConsEdison'!.60 

16 Consol! Oil ‘2 

11 Cont Bak 

1 Cont Can ie 
87 Cont Mtrs .40e 

13 Cont Oj! Del 1 098 
3 Crane Co 1g 12% 
3 CrucibieSt! 1g 27 
3 Cub-ASug ‘se 6'% 
6 Curtiss-Wr ig 7'% 


10 Deere&Co .35e 22% 
1 Del & Hudson 9 
3 Del Lack&West 3% 
5 DetroitEdis te 16'% 
1 DOC-Seag h2.22 19% 
2 DoehlerDCIi'2e 22% 
2 DomeMns 1.70e 11% 
4 DouglasAirc 5g 62 
5 duPt deN3\%e 113'/2 


1 EasternAirlL 26'% 26's 26 ‘+ 
1 EastmankK 68 125% 125'%4 125'% 
1 El Auto-L 1%e 27% 27% 27% 
1 Elec Boat ‘ve 1% 11%e 11's 


7 FirestT&R Me 


61 
1122 113 


10 Gen Cable 2'2 
14 Gen Elec 1.40 26% 
10 GenFoods 1.30e 32'2 
2 Gen Milis 4 78 
60 GMills 5°.pf5S 130 
32 Gen Mtrs 

1 Gen T&R 

1 GilletteSR 

2 Gimbel Bros 
7 GoodrichBF 
5 GdyrT4&R ie 18% 
15 GtNorRy pfie 22'/2 
14 Greyhd Corp 1 12% 


3 Hecker Prod 4’« 
5 HomestMin4'> 

7 Houd-HerB' 2e 

2 HoustonoOil 


2e 20 


—_ 
2 InepiratCC%%e 
12 intHarvester2 
14 IntMerMarine 
5 intNickCan2 
9 IntPaper 
4 IntPappfs 
9 IntTel&Tel 


3 Johns-Mani*se 58 
4 Jones&LSti2e 19%, 


13 KennecttCi%e 30% 
6 KresgeSS1.20 19'2 94 
4 KrogerGroc 2 26's 26's 


a -_—_— 
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Hurt & a inc. @ 


oe. 
@ 
@ +s 


GENERAL 
OFFICES 
Standard Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


‘, oe? 0,9." 


a 
o 0%, 


Service Offices: 
Miami, Fie. 
Jacksonville, Fis. 
Montgomery. Ale. 
Charleston, $. C. 


AL 


, ; , 7 
ov? 
, , P , , 
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Net | | 


08 | 
04 | 


There were a few | 


‘armies there, especially now the|advances and declines of a point 


|Exchange giving all 
traded: 


year ago, 


Net 
Div. High.Low.Close.Chg. 


—_ 
LehmanCrpla 
Lib-O-FGi%e 
Lib,McN&L.45e 
LockhAirc2g 
Loew'sinc 2 
LoneStarc3 
Louisv&N5e 


Sales (in 1008) 


MacyRHCo2 
MarineMid!.1Be 
MarshaliF .80 
Martin-Parry 
McKess&R1 
MiamiCop'<e 
Mid-ContP.40e 
MontgWard2 
MurrayC' 2g 
one SY 
Nash-Kelv'se 6 
NatAcme!' 2¢ 15'«4 
NatBisc!.40e 
NatCashReg! 
NatOProd.80 
NatDistillers2 2454 
ere 378 
NatLead' 1 
NatPowéLt 
Nat!iStee!3 
NatSupply 
Newpind .20e 
NY Centr RR 
NorAmCo .99f 
North Pacific 


— 


— 
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64.5 


“40 8% 
2 49 
a 
2 18% 


—y 


Ohio Ojl 
Ow-lll Gi 


p> 


Pac Gé&El 
Pkrd Mtr .10e 2% 
PanAAirw 1g 18% 
Param Pict 1 16 

PkKUtCM .10g 1% 
Pat Mines 2'’2e 18'2 
PennRR ie 22 

Pepsi-Cola te 20'% 
PhDodge 1.20e 24'%4 
PhiitMorris 3a 71 

PhiiPet 2 38% 
PostaiTe!l pf 18°. 
Proc&Gam 2 > 
PuSvNJ '‘.e 
Pullman a 
PureOil ‘eg 


RadCrpAm .20e 3'%4 
Rayinc se B8'2 
RepubSti ite 14 
ReyTobB 1.40 23% 
RichfidOil *sqg 7% 
— 

SafewStrs 3 
SavaArms 1'«e 
SchenDist ‘2e 
SeabAL pf 
SearsRoeb 3 
Servel inc 1 
ShUnO!! .40e 
SimmnsCo ‘26 
Soc-Vac ‘> 
South Pacific 
Southern Ry 
South Ry pf 
SperryCrp %e 
Spiegel inc 
StdBrands 

1.05e 

2 


yn on-O 


—_ 
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StdoOiliCal 
StdOilind 1 
StdOiiINJ 1a 

Stn&aWeb .60g 4'2 
StudebakerCorp 4'« 
Swift&Co 1.20a 21% 


Tex&Pac Ry 3 
ThomPrd ie 
TadWtAOil .60a 
Tkn-DtAxie 2e 
TknRBear i'4e 36 
Transamerica ‘2 4% 
Tr&West Ajr 11% 
TwnC-FoxFi%e 12 
UnionBg4&P'2e 8 
UnionCarb 3 68'2 
UnionPac 6 78 
10 Unit Air Lin 13’5 
1#"UnitAircr 1%4e 29 
nUited Corp 
United Drug 
Unit Fruit 4 
UnitGsimp 
USGypsm 2 
USitndAlico 1a 
U S Rubber 
USStee!l 3e 
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7 
3 
8 
2 
1 
10 
23 


'4@ 
.20e 3's 
5's 

17 

265s 

147s 
69s 


w 


VanadCrp 


WalwrthCo 
WarnBrs Pict 
Wwes04S 1 

WUnionTe!l ite 
WestAirBr ‘ae 
WEIE2Mfg24se 
WhiteMotor‘“e 13% 
Willys-Overland 1% 
Willys-Ovind pf 7'«4 
WiwthFW 1.60 28% 


YoungSh&T 2e 29%s 29% 29% Ss 
Sales (in shares): Total today 247,380; 
previous day 137,490; week ago 376,140; 
year ago, closed; two years ago, closed; 
January 1 to date 67,555,547; year ago 
92,413,779; two years ago 141,886,451, 
Vv 


Curb Sales 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—Following is list 
of transactions on the New York Curb 
stocks and bonds 
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STOCKS. 

Net 
High. Low. Close. Chg. 
72 = «17' 
4'» 
33'2 


(in Hds.) 
AcmeWir 1'4e 
AeroSpB.30e 
AmCyanB .60 
AmG&E!i 1.60a 16'4 
AmLt&T 1.20 11'2 
Am Superpow ‘s 
ArkNatGasA M4 
AshidOii4@R .40 4'2 
Atias Corp war “%°*s 
Babadwil e% 19% 
Baid Loco war 2% 
Barium Sta Sti % 
Beech Aijrc R'« 
Brk&Gay Furn ss 
BlissEW 2 11% 
BrazTrLl&Ph.40e _~ 
BrewAero .30q 
Brown Rubber 
BIN&EPpt!.60 
CessnaAirc 184 
Cities Service 
CleveTract ‘ae 
ColumG4&Epf 
ConnTel&El 
ConsGé&EB3.60 
ConsGasUt 
ContGé&Eprpf 
ContRolla&Stie 
Creole Pet ‘2a 
CrownCPet.20g 
CubAtiSg1'2e 
EagiePicld.30e 
EiIBond&Sh 
E!iBond&Shpf 
FairchildE&aA 
Fanstee!Met'ag 
GienACi1.10e 
GulfOilla 
HumbileOil1%se 
inCoNAm 2'9a 
Int Home Ea 
Kennedy's .90e 
Merr-C & 

MStP Avtc.3le 
MiM4&M_ 1.10e 
MtCityCop ‘ag 
Nat B Wess 
NatFuelG 1 
Niag Hud Pow 
Ogden Corp 
PacG4@E 6pfi', 
PantepecO:!Ven 
Pennroad ‘ag 
Pa-Cent Ajiril 
Phoenix Sec 
PionrGold .33e 
PittsPiIGI 1'>e 
St Regis Pap 
Sait Dome Or:l 
ScovillMfg1' se 
ScullinSt! 1' ce 
Sher-Wms 3 
StoiiKy 1 
Strk4&Co 3g 
SunrayO:! .05e 
Technico!l ‘ae 


Sales 
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Un Lt&P pf 
UnShoeM 2' 2a 
US4&'ISe pf3%g 49% 
UnWPap .10e. 12 
Univ Crp vtec 6%4 
West Air Lines 3's 
WrtHarg h.40a 1% 
Total stock sales today, 
closed. 


Ownaasd 


1% 1% 
42,185 shares: 


GENERAL 
AGENTS 


The Best In 
Insurance Service 


Company groups represented: FIRE— 
Home—Springfield—Agriculturai— Royal 
Liverpool—Century—London and Lanca- 
shire—American Equitable—Potomace. 
CASUALTY—General Accident F. & L. 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd, 
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Cotton futures fluctuated over 


' furnished 


By PRESS HUDDLESTON. 


MADE BRANCH MANAGER 
Luther H. Guest has been ap- 
pointed branch manager for the 


Connecticut General Life Insur- | 


ance Company 
of Hartford, 


Conn., with of-) 
fices located at. 
258 Hurt build- | 


ing, Atlanta. 
Mr. 
was 


another large 
insurance com- 
pany in 
city as agency 
supervisor. He 
entered the life 
insurance busi- 


ness in 1934 as’ 
assistant cash- | 
ier of the local | 


L. H. Guest agency, after 


| being connected with the First | 


National Bank of Atlanta. 


| 


Guest 
formerly | 
associated with! 


the! 


Since entering the field of life 
underwriting as a personal pro- 
ducer in 1938, Mr. Guest has 


achieved many outstanding ac-. 


complishments, having been twice) 
awarded the company’s national | 
trophy for his record in the life| 


insurance business. The Connecti- | 


cut General is one of the old line | 
life insurance companies, 
founded in 1865. 

Mr. Guest’s nine years’ 
rience and ability in the life in- 
Surance business makes him un- 


usually well qualified to take over | 


the managerial r®@sponsibilities of 
the Atlanta agency. 
Vv 


Land Bunk Bonds. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—Land Bank 
bonds: 


3s July 1955-45 

3s January 1956-46 
3s May 1956-46 
344s May 1955-45 
4s July 1946-44 


106% 
107'4 
108% 
106% 
1064s 


Cotton 


Trade Buying Props Prices 


New York Range. 


Prev. 
Close. Close 
18.47 18.48 
18.68 18.64 
18.72n 18.70n 
18.82 18.79 
18.94n 18.88 
f 19.01 18.95n 
unchanged. 


High 
18.65 
18.84 


18.99 
19.09 
19.16 
Middling spot, 1.78n; 
(n—Nominal.) 
NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—(#)— 
a 
range of $1.10 cents a bale today 


and closed unchanged to 30 cents a 


| bale higher as traders studied re- 


sults of last week's advance. 
Trade and Mill buying orders 
an effective prop to 


'prices on small declines while on 


: 


| July 29, when it was also $14.75. 


| Atlantic 


Fulton Bag & 


Thomaston Cot. 


® pentine, 
| gallons; 


| sales, 
| stocks, 71 


|G. 


| the other side of the market hedg- | 


ing and speculative profit-taking 
‘tended to restrict advances. 
There was an inclination to go 


day. 


New Orleans Range. 


Prev 
High 
18.83 
19.02 


Low 
18.62 
18.79 


Oven 
18.67 
18.83 
18.9la 
19.01 
19.12 
19.17 


Oct, 

Dec. 

Jan. 

March 

May 

July 
(b—Bid.) 
Spot closed steady; middling, 18.90. 


18.70 
18.90 


18.60 
18.77 


19.18 
19.25 
19.30 


18.96 
19.12 
19.17 


19.07 
19.16 


18.98 
19.10 


NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 31.—() | 
Unfavorable crop reports 
some sections of the belt and a 
better tone to war news brought 
strength in cotton futures here to- 
The market closed steady, 
6to 11 points higher. 

Vv 


Average Price. 


NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 31.—() 
The average price of middling 
15-16-inch cotton today at 10 des- 


.slow pending President Roosevelt's ignated southern spot markets was 


address next week on inflation. 


—_—---- -—- 


Atlanta ‘Spot. 
Atlanta spot cotton closed 
steady; middling, 19.50. 
Vv 


Livestock 


ATLANTA. 

The following livestock prices were 
quoted by the White Provision Company: 

Hogs: 180 to 250 pounds, $14.25; 150 to 
178 pounds, $13.75; 140 to 145 - pounds, 
$12.75; 130 to 135 pounds, $11.75; 245 to 
300 pounds, $14; 305 to 350 pounds, 
$13.75; good roughs, 180 to 300 pounds, 
$12.75; 305 to 400 pounds, $13.25: 400 to 
900 pounds, $f1.75 down: pigs, $11 down. 

Cattle Market: No good choice steers 
being offered, but eligible to bring $13 
to $15; medium to good, $11 to $12.50: 
common, $9 to $10. Best native steers 
and heifer yearlings mostly $8 to $9. few 
up to $10; common kinds $7 to $8: good 
$7.75 to $8.25; common cows §7.25 to 
$7.75; canners and cutters mostly $6 
to $7; good heavy bulls. to $9.50: 
calves $12.50 to $14.50: $9.50 to 
$12; common §7 to $8.50 


es 


$9 
medium 


CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO, Aug. 31.—Hog prices broke 
25 cents today, the largest decline - in 


|} more than a month, as talk of meatless 


days and ceilings, smaller government 
lend-lease purchases and expanding re- 
ceipts at major centers combined to un- 


' settle the market. 


Top price dropped to $14.75, off 25 
cents from yesterday and the lowest since 
Only a 
relatively small number of offerings 
brought the top figure, however, with | 
most good and choice 180 to 240-pound | 
weights selling at $14.50 to $14.70. Sows | 
were also down 25 cents. 


Local Securities. 


» Ao 
100 


Alabama Power Co. $7 Pfd. 
Alabama Power Co. $6 Pfd. ‘ 
American Bakeries ‘‘A”’ 51% 54 


| American Bakeries “B”’ 


American Discount Pfd. 


| American Discount Com. 
Atlanta, 


Birm. & Coast 
Light Pfd. 
5s, 1952 
Ist Pfd., 

ad 


Atlanta Gas 
Atlantic Co. 
Co. 
Atlantic Co. 
Atlantic Co. “B” 
Atlantic Steel Com. 
Bibb Manufacturing Co. 
Callaway Mills 
Citizens & Sou 
Coca-Cola “ 
Continental 
First National 


Natl. Bank 
Gin Com. 

Rank 

Cotton Mille 
Fulton National Bank 
Georgia Power Co. $6 Pfd 
Georgia Railroad & Banking 
Haverty Pfd. 

Haverty Com. 

Rich's, Inc., Com 


2 | Savannah Sugar Com. 


Spring Bed Co, 
Railroad 

Mills Com. 
Thomaston Cotton Mills Pfd. 
Trust Co. of Georgia 

West Point Mfg. Co. 


pinnipnaten: 


Naval Stores. 
SAVANNAH. 
SAVANNAH, Ga., 
55% offerin S, 
receipts, 


Southern 
Southwestern 


1,100 
77: 
229: 
none, 


sales, 
- «Me 
Offerings, 
shipments, 


E. 2.99: F and | 
M, 3.1 


™m. .. 


stocks, 405. 
receipts, 111; 
314. 


229; 


D, 2.90; 
3.03: H, 3.05; I, 3.04; K, 3.06; 
3.15: WG, WW and X, 3.20. 
(Saturday's receipts and shipments in- 


Quote: B, 2.85; 


N, 


' cluded.) 


JACKSONVILLE. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla... Aug 
Turpentine: Receipts, 119; 
none; stocks, 13,324. 
Rosin: Receipts 180, 
stocks 162,827. 


31 MAP) | 
shipments, 
shipments none, 


Aug. - —(AP)—Tur- | 


| 1 point 


| market days 18.57; middling 7-8- 


| from 2c 


87% | graded, 
| | 36! 4c: 


|are for 
| Grade B and C and current 


_Medium Grade A eggs 


| Vionth 
(942 high 


(941 high 


la 
eo 


lower at 18.87 cents a 


pound; average for the past 30 


inch average 17.98. 
+ 


Produce 


ATLANTA. 

Following are quotations by wholesale 
dealers in Atlanta as furnished by the 
State Bureau of Markets. Prices quoted 
Georgia Grade A eggs only. 
receipts 
are quoted by wholesalers | 
to Sc per dozen below these | 


fyard run) 

prices: 
Country butter 

Large Grade A eggs 


30-35¢ 
42c 

Small Grade A eggs 

Hens (colored) 4', pounds up 

Hens, Leghorns 

Roosters 

Friers 

Ducks 

Stags 

Geese 


19%9¢ 
lic 
l2c 
23c 
15¢ 
20c 

2c 

HICAGO. 

CHICAGO, Pe 31.—(U. 8S. Department | 
of Agriculture)—Potatoes: Arrivals 207: 
on track 300; total U. S. shipments Sat- 
urday 484, Sunday 42: for Russet 
banks market steady, 


market slightly weaker, for best quality 


Bliss Triumphs market steady, for cob- | 


blers — 
S. No. 
ard “Rok, $3.15; 
standard grade, $2.95-3.05: Colorado Bliss 
Triumphs U. S. No. 1, $2.90: South Dakota 
Bliss Triumphs U. S. No. 1, $2.80: North 


Idaho Russet Burbanks U. 


Dakota Bliss Triumphs U. S. No. 1, $2.35: 


Wiscortsin Cobblers U. S. No. 1, $1.50- 
|1.70; Bliss Triumphs U. S. No. 1, $1.85- 
2.00; Minnesota Bliss Triumphs U. S. 
No. .1, $1.75. 

Butter: Receipts 957,993; firm, prices as 
‘quoted by the Chicago Price Current; 
creamery, 93 score 42- Oven 92, 41%c;: 91. 
4l%c; 90, 41%c: 89, 40% 88, 39%c; 90 
centralized carlots 41'‘4c. 

Eggs: Receipts 10,212: firm: 

extra firsts, local 35'2c: cars 
firsts, local 34%4c, cars 35%9c: cur- 

So 32%4c; dirties 3lc; checks 
2c. 

Poultry: Live, 27 
hens, over 5 pounds, 
down 23c, Leghorn hens 20c: broilers, 2's 
pounds and down, colored 24c, Plymouth 
Rock 26c. White Rock 25'sc: springs, 
pounds up, colored 24c, Plymouth Rock | 
25c, White Rock 25c: under 4 pounds, 
colored 22'3c. Plymouth Rock 24c. 
Rock 24'sc: bareback chickens 
roosters l6c., Leghorn roosters 
ducks, 4', pounds up. colored 
white I5'sc: small. colored 14'9c, 
14'ec; geese, young l6éc; turkeys, 
old 24c, young 28c; hens, old 26c, 


30¢. on 
Daily Bond Averages. 


(Compiled by The Associated Press) 
20 10 10 


fresh 


trucks: irregular: 


18-20c: 


14! 3c. 
white 
toms 
young 


Net change 
Monday 
Previous day 
Month ago 
Year ago 
1942 high 
1942 low 
1941 high 
1941 low 


—s 
SSESSRS8y 


ON AR wioL 


58.3 
10-LOW YIELD BONDS. 
112.5 Prev. day 
112.6\Year ago 


113.1)1942 low 
115.1)1941 low 


Monday 
ago 


t= —71 


WALLACE M. CUMMING | 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


P. O BOX 370 
ATLANTA 


PHONE WALNUT 5745 
HAAS-HOWELL BLDG., 


being | 


expe- 


Bid. Asked. | 


Close Close 
18.93b 18.84b — 


19.21b 19.14b | 


from | 


37¢ | 
We | 


$4:00; Idaho Long Whites stand- | 
Oregon Long Whites | 


22'ec. 5 pound® and | 


| Govervwaend Kowds 
ladle cand Misntcyoea Wouds 
Yoceal and Untied Fea Coirtles 


Courts & 0. 


4 


White | 


lS5'ec: | 


| and the total sales of each bond. 
| U. S$ GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
(Dollars and Thirty-Seconds.) 
| Treasury. 

— Shp AL ,000.) High. Low. Close. Chg. 
| 103.26 103.26 103.26— .3 
| 101.3 101.3 101.3 + .1 
70.13 110.13 110.13— .2 
2 2428 72-67 101.7 101.7 101.7 + .2 
| NEW YORK CITY BOND. 


Sales = $1,000.) 
| 31 38 8 


High. 
102' 2 10245 102' 2 


vconronavinn BONDS. 


asndiiiais 


Sales (in $1,000.) High. 
Aliegh 5s44Mod 89 
Allegh inc 5s50 50 
AllisCh cv4s52 108 
Am&ForP5s2030 69%, 
Am!IGCh5' 2349 103% 
AmT4&T 3' 4361 107' > 
Am T&T 3856 107'4 
Am Tob 3s 62 101 

AngCNit deb67 45'2 
AnnArbor 4895 63 

Arm Del 4s 55 105'4 

AT&SF 45 95 110% 

Atl&ChAL5s44 103'2 

ACLine 1st4s52 81% 

ACLine 4'28 64 637% 

| ACLine 5845 101% 

| — 

95 st A 

9§ st C 

2000 st D 

96 st F 

cv 60 st 
&O 4s 48 

B&0PLE4aWV 

4s 51 st 

B&O S W 50 st 41'2 

BellTPa 5s48B 105% 

BellTPa 5s 60C 128% 

Beth St! 3'/2s52 102% 

Beth Sti 344859 102'2 

Beth Sti 38 60 99'% 

Bost&Me 4'2870 36's 

Bost&Me 4s 60 70'% 

— = 

Can Pac 4sperp 70%. 

C of Ga 5s 59C 5% 

C of Ga cn 5845 18'2 

CenNYP 334862 108%. 

Cen Pac 5s 60 55’s 

CenPac ist 4849 77'2 

: CenRR NJ 5887 19 

Cert-td 5'2s48 89'% 

C&Ortg3'2396E born. 

Chi&Alton 3s 49 

CB4Q rfg5s71A 

CB4&4Q 4'28 77 

CB4éQ gen 4358 

CB4Q 4s Ill 49 

CB4ZQ 3'2sil!i 49 

Chi&E tll nnc97 

ChiGtWest4s88 

CMSP4&Pac5s75 

CMSP4&Paj5s2000 3's 

CM4&SP4'2889C 43'2 

CM4&SPgen4s89 42'2 

C4&NWrfg5s2037 22'4 

Chi&NWoam5s87 335s 

Chi&aNW4%s87 325s 

Chi&@NWev4%4s49 2's 

Ch&NW4' 282037 215s 

Chi&NW4s87 ‘4 

CRI4P4'2s52A 

CRI&Pcv4' 2860 

CRI& P4888 

Ché4WInd4s52 

CRI4&4Prfgq4s34 

CCC4StL4' 2877 

ClevU Tr4'2s77C 

Col&So4'2s80 

ColumG5s52May 

ColumbG5s1961 

Com!IMinc69ww 

ComweEdcv3'es 

ConEdis3'2s48 

ConOilcv3'2s51 

ConsuPw3'2s70 

ConsPow3'4366 

CubNR5'2s42rct 28'2 

—_,—_ 

Del&Hudrfg4s43 56% 

D4&R4'2836 19'% 

D&RG4836 19% 

D&ERGW5s855Asd 2's 

} D4&4RGWest5s78 17's 

DuqueLl3' 2365 110'. 

—_— 

ElecAul2'4s50 100', 

Erie4' .22015 50), 

Erie4s95 91'- 

——= 
14 

— 
96'» 
95's 

— —_ 

HudsonCl5s62A 43's; 

Hud&Mnrfg5s57 45 

Hud&Mninc5s57 19% 


Low. a Chg. 
8%, 


' 


| 


—— 


Pp e> p.-t- 


Nn en @ 2 +} 2 @ we * 


7 
=: 


a 


FiaECst5s74 


GtNor4s46G 
GtNor4s46H 


Bur- 
for Long Whites | 


HiCen4s52 
HiCen4s53 
HtiCenrfa4s55 
1iCen4%4 366 
es 


s63A 

IC&CSL&4NO 

4's 63 
IintGtNraj6s52 
InGtNrist6s52 
inGtNr 5s568 
IntGtNr 5s56C 
IntHydE! cv6s44 37'2 
IntPaper 5s47 1037 
IntT&T 4'2352 
IntT&T 5855 


Jon&lghS3'%4361 947% 


KCFS&M4s36 52% 
KCSouth 5850 71'2 
KCTerm 4860 109', 


52'%4 
71 
109'2 


Net | 


| Net 
Low. Close. Chg. 


Net 


> w 


| 
| 
| 


| 


es e+ & *& BAD PR Oo 


B5% 
36' 2 


LacGas 5'.,s53 86'« 
LehV!i 5s2003st 36'2 
LAVI 4'2s2003st 32’%%5 
LAV! 4s2003st 
Lig&aM 7844 
Loud&Ark 5869 
Lou&N5s2003B 


LouG&N 34482003 
—' oe 
MilSpr&@NwWwW4s47 28 
MSPSSM@gtd5s38 15 
MSPSSMcn4s38 
2 M-K- Tex 5s62A 


M-K-Tex 48628 
MoPac 5s65A 
MoPac 
MoPac 
MoPac 
MoPac 
MoPac 
MWPPDbS 6365 
MontPw 374366 103’s 
Mr&Esx3'2382000 37 
— 
NatDry 3/4860 
NatiSt! 3965 
NEngRR 4845 
NOriTrm 4863 
NOT&M 5/2854 
NY Crfg5s2013 
NYC4'/282013A 
NYC cn 4s 98 50 
NYC cv 3'4852 60% 
NYC4&HR 3'289F 73'« 
NYCSLS5'2s74A 77% 
NYC4&SL 4' 2878 63% 
NYEdis 3'4865 108 
NYNH4Hecv6s48 45% 
NYNH4G&H4'os867 41 
NYNH4H4855 36'/2 
NYNH4&H4856 36'2 
NYW4B4'2846 6'2 
Norf&Scv5s2014 29% 
NorU6s2047 65 
NorP5s2047D 555% 
NorP4' 282047 51 
NorPac4s97 73'% 
NorPac3s2047 41’ 


OhicoEd4s65 107'%4 
O-WRREN4s861 106% 


PacG4&E3%3s61 110% 
PT4&7T3'4s66B 
ParaPict4s56 
PenP&L4' »s74 
PRRgen4' »s65 
PRR4' »sdeb70 
PnRRgen4' 4381 
PenRR3%<3870 
PenRR3'4852 
PereMara4' »s80 
PhilaCo4'4s61 
PhHRC 416849 
PhHRC4&15s73 
Philip Mor3s62 104 
PhilPet1%.s51 101'> 
PortiGE4' 2360 847s 
—_ 
Readg4'>s97A 
RioGw tst4s39 
RioGWwcit4s49 


aN 
Ye DBDOnNPWNUSSe 


ard 


4 
wf? e@aeeFf * ee 


Par ~ 


ee 


PRA aANy -~WANN—- 
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~—_— 
NnNM 


sy 
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StLiIM&S4s 
R42G 33 
StLSF5s508 
StLSF4' .s78 
StLSF4s50A 
StL SWrfg5s90 
SeabALcn6s45 
SeaAL6s45ct 
SeaAU4s50st 
Sea-AF6s35Act 
ShellUn2' »s54 
SkellyOi!3s50 
Socony-V3s64 
SoBell T&T3s79 
SouPac4' »368 
SouPac4'2s81 
SoPac4' 23869 
SoPacrfg4s55 
SoPac clt4s49 
SoPac 3% s46 89%. 
SoPac 4'esOr77 54% 
SouthRy 6'23856 89', 
SouRy cn5s94 92% 
SouRy gen4s56 66'4 
StO:iINJ 2%s53 104% 

— 

5 TexCorp 3365 104% 

ThAve aj5s60 17's 


101'% 
95% 
96' > 


104% + 


10475 
17 


1047,.— 


UnOCal 3859 
UnDrug 5853 
UtahPd&dl 5544 


Wabash 4'.s78 
Wabash 4',4s891 
Wabash 4581 
Wabash 4871 
WestSh 482361 
WestnMd 43852 
WestPac 1st5s46 
WesPac 546asd 
WestUn 55851 
WestUn 5360 
WestUn 4' 5350 
WhiSt! 3' 2.366 
WisCen 4849 
WisCn4sS4D 36 16% 


5 YnS&T cv4s48 101'2 101'> 101'% 

4 YngS4&T 3'4360 99 99 99 

Total today, $5,642,000; previous day, 
$3,419,000; week ago, $8,646,000: year ago, 
closed; two years ago, closed; January 
1 to date, $1,392,473,900; year ago, 
$1,427,808,475; two years ago, $1,023,« 
540,075. 
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PERRY ALLEN & COMPANY 


CERTIFIESO PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Memtlors Alewure York 


We. 0298 


Other Leading Cxrchanges 


Ak Slock Caches 
‘ tle nile 


RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 
WAlInut 03164 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 
LOCAL STOCKS 


The Robinson-Humphrey Co. 


Established 1894 


ATLANTA, GFORGIYV 
Long Distance 108 


AUGUSTA 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


FOR INVESTMENT 


INCORPORATED 


FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 


CLEMENT A..EVANS & COMPANY 


MACON 


n's Standard Newspaper: 


Dutch Officer 
Describes Trip 
With Queen 


Aide to Wilhelmina Tells 
of Air Voyage Over 
Atlantaic. 


(Lieutenant Krediet is one of 
the two young Dutch war he- 
roes chosen to accompany Queen 
Wilhelmina on her first visit to 
North America. The Queen has 
now returned safely to London. 
Lieutenant Krediet, at 28, wears 
the Militaire Willemsorde, high- 
est Dutch military distinction, 
cwarded to him “for secret op- 
erations.) 


By LIEUTENANT CHRISTIAAN 
KREDIET, of the Royal 
Netherlands Army. 

For North American Newspaper Alliance. 
“I've had my share of thrills for 
one short lifetime—an escape from 
Holland under the nose of the 
Hun and some interesting experi- 
ences in England in operations 
that I can’t talk about—but the 
biggest thrill of them all was a 
prise that Prnce' Bernhard 
sprang on me one day last June. 
The prince called Pilot Officer 


— 


irk Ter Beek and me to see him 
said, without preliminaries: 
“You are getting special orders 
» by bomber to Canada.’ 
admit I was pretty 
| had applied for trans- 
combined opeartions—-the 
nandos—and | had a hanker- 
be around when an inva- 
the continent was started. 
ad no idea what my mission to 
nada was about, but it made me 
to think I'd be all the way 
the Atlantic. 
ried to wiggle out of the as- 
ment, but Prince Bernhard 


i‘ 
disap- 


ie 


=< 


g' Those are your 


pack your suit- 


Nothing doin 
order Better 
case.” 

Surprise at Airport. 

Well. that was that. We re- 
ported at the airport at the given 
time, still having no idea of what 

was all about. As we _ stood 
round at the airfield a big car 
uddenly drove up and out stepped 
—Her Majesty, Queen Wilhel- 
mina!’ 

I guess we must have looked 
pretty dumbfounded because the | 
queen smiled at us and said: 

“I suppose you are quite sur- 
prised.” 

I couldn't get any words out, 

ut Ter Beek managed to over-| 

sme his excitement and say: 

Surprised, and very much 

orec. 

It was 


at our 


then that we found out 
assignment was. Prince 
who accompanied the 
the airport, said: 
now on you are attached 
fen as aides.” 
that our appointment 
queen's own idea. She 
expressed a desire that her 
de-camp be not gold-braided 
fficers, but young officers 
proved their worth. 
ce different! This 
nething worth postponing 
nmmando training for! We 
accompany our queen on 
rst visit to North America | 
incidentally, the first airplane 
of her life. 
Scared Stiff. 
At first I was scared stiff by 
responsibility that was being 
wn on me, but then I began 
to feel excited. I had visions of 
wide-eyed grandchildren § sitting 
around me in years to come in a 
restored Holland as I told them 
ut the time I was the queen’s 
de-de-camp. 
Queen was an amazingly 
r traveler. The plane had | 
tted with some comfortable | 
ture, and Her Majesty quick- 
down to her voyage. I 
magine that, taking her 
trip at the age of 62, the 
iid have been nervous, 
vinced only great interest 
machine took off, asking 
ons about the operation of 
iircraft and about the geogra- 
of the points we flew over. 
out over the Atlantic 
settled back calmly 
She acted as though 
just another passenger 
and chatted amia- 
the crew—who, inci- 
fell completely in love 

The weather was clear 

way across. 
Anticipates Arrival. 

When the pilot reported that we 
were nearing the Canadian coast, 
the Queen began to show anticipa- 
being reunited with her 
daughter, Princess 
whom she had not seen) 
nearly two years, and her 
anddaughters, Princesses Beatrix 
Irene. She began to watch 

he window for the first 

land. 
the morning of June 
ghied land and soon aft- 


nhara. 
PrN 10H 
ine q 
it seems 


‘hep 


had 
Was 


ied 
se 


tne 
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“ane 
3 i/* 
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cor? 


jestyv 


we 

Ma 

reading 
were 

air] 

with 
tally, 
vith her. 


the 


iner, 


at 
ily — her 
a Ulial la, 
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gr 
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©, 


on 


eed | 


to Lee, 
Juliana 


| ficial 
taxed the strength of a woman 
half her age—tours of Boston and 
'Albany and a visit to Washington 


appalled a strong man. 


‘just 


during her visit to Montreal. 


| that. 
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WHAT COMMANDO WEARS—tThe camera got close to this hard-bitten Commando 
troopers as he and his colleagues returned from the recent raid on Dieppe, and succeed- 


ed in getting the lowdown on what the well-dressed Commando wears. 
view, showing pack, entrenching tools, ropes for cliff scaling, and other gadgets. 
ter, front view, note the brass knuckles and dagger in belt. 
chest is attached to a life preserver. 


mando goes into water. 


boots, armored for cliff climbing. 


~—* 


At left is a rear 
Cen- 
The tube across the man’s 


Tube is used to inflate the preserver if the Com- 
Right, an extra dagger carried in scabbard in the gaiter. Note 


erwards we made a perfect land- 
ing at an airport near the coast. 
From there we flew to Ottawa. As 
we circled over the Ottawa air- 
port we could«.see the crowd be- 
low, gathered to greet Her Maj- 
esty. 

The Queen's reunion with Prin- 
cess Juliana was one of the most 
touching things I’ve ever seen. It 
was an unaffected, excited em- 
brace of mother and daughter. 
Her Majesty showed no sign of 
fatigue after her trans-Atlantic 
journey: she is about the hardiest 
woman I've ever seen. 


In the first weeks that followed, 
the Queen avoided any formal 
functions. She just wanted to be 
with her family. They went down 
Mass., where Princess 
had taken a summer 

Then came a round of of- 
functions that would have 


home. 


with a program that would have 
She went 
through it all like a soldier, al- 
ways amiable, still appearing 
fresh when her retinue began to 
show signs of being worn to a 
frazzle. 
There are 


incidents that oc- 


'curred during the Queen’s visit 
that reveal the kind of woman 


she is. 
Gets Sub-Chaser. 

When President Roosevelt turned 
over a lend-lease sub-chaser to 
the Queen at the Washington Navy 
Yard, the schedule called for short 
speeches to be delivered by the| 
President and Her Majesty from 
Mr. Roosevelt's automobile, which 
was halted near the vessel. But 
the Queen added an unscheduled 
detail—-she stepped out of the car, 


boarded the sub-chaser and spent | 


minutes talking with the 
Dutch officers and crew. It isn’t 
a formality that the ship is 
named the “Queen Wilhelmina.” 


Her Majesty gave another indi- 
cation of her innate democracy 
A 
reception was held for her at the 
Hotel Windsor by the local Dutch | 
colony. The hall was fixed up in 
advance with a throne-like gilded 
chair mounted on a dais with the 
Netherlands coat-of-arms behind 
it. 

The Queen entered the hall, 
walked up to the dais and then 
remained standing in front of it! 
throughout the reception. No 
once would she sit down on that | 
chair. 

I had always respected the 
Queen as a symbol, but during 
this tour I gained a deep admira- 


several 


tion for her as a person and as_a/| 
worth what I) 
in escaping from | 


woman. It was 
went through 
Holland in 1940 to be able to get 
this assignment. 

Tells of Escape. 


| About the route I used to get! 
out of German-occupied Holland, 


the less said the better. Suffice 


it that one day I found myself in| 


which was still at peace 
with Germany. I didn’t know a 
word of Russian, but people 
helped me and I managed to reach 
Viadivostok. From there I went 
to Japan. The Japs weren’t at 
war yet either, but they already 
had a holy respect for the swas- 
tika. 

My passport bore a swastika 
stamp. It wasn’t a visa, just an 
entry made by the Germans in 
Holland which gave me permis- 
sion to enter and leave certain 
areas. But the Japs didn’t know 
This swastika stamp opened 
all doors for me in Japan. 
the help of the Dutch authorities 
I boarded a ship to Honolulu and 
from. there to San Francisco. I 
joined the Dutch Legion in Strat- 


Russia, 


RUSSIAN ATTACK—Supported by tanks, Red infan- 
trymen are shown moving to attack somewhere on the 


Russian front. 


Attacks like this helped the Russians 


smash the Rzhev salient while the defenders of Stalin- 


prad held fast, 


despite the fact that the industrial city 


was being subjected to severe bombing by Nazis Stukas. 


With | 


POPE STRICKEN—It has 
been reported that Pope 
Pius XII is suffering from 
a serious chronic pulmo- 
nary ailment and that his 
condition is causing anx- 
iety. His Holiness is 66 
years old. 


ing I was sent to England. 

It was while I was in England, 
waiting to be attached to a Com- 
mando unit, that I got this as- 
signment as aide-de-camp to the 
Queen. Now that this 
ment is about over, 
to England. I hope to get 
the Commandos, and if I have the 
luck to be in the forces that in- 
vade the continent, Ill have an 
inspiration to carry with me— 
the memory of a great Queen. 


_— —— -_—- 


Aussie Bais 
Skilled in Use 


Armored Division Wins 
_ Praise for Mastery of 


| New Weapon. 


| By IAN FITCHETT. 
| Official Australian War 


Correspondent. 


SOMEWHERE IN AUSTRALIA, 
Aug. 31—(NANA)—(By Air Mail) 
| Training side by side with Ameri- 
‘can troops, an Australian armored 
division has aroused interest and 
‘admiration on the part of many 
‘senior American officers here. 

The division. is equipped 
American tanks, and the Aus- 
tralian troops have rapidly mas- 
tered their new weapons. 

Decision to form all-Australian 
armored units was made more 
than a year ago, following the 
early Libyan campaigns. The men 
were rapidly recruited, mostly 
from the country, but the special- 
ists came from industry when they 
could be spared. The balance had 
to be trained. 

From the beginning the men 
were noted for an air of jauntiness 
and courage. The regiments were 
‘recognized as lineal descendants of 


‘the famous Australian light horse 
‘of the last war. They have adopt- 
ed the regimental traditions of 
that famous body of men, who 
fought in Gallipoli, Sinai, Pales- 
tine and Syria. The light horse 


Of U. S. Tanks 


r 
oads, 
emfwy cmfwyp m sont f _wywiww ‘tion as far back as the ammuni- 


| 


| 


ford, Ontario, and after my train-| 
' thought 


assign- | 
I’m going back | 
into | 


‘and 


drive for the El] Adam corner to 
split the Italian defending force. 
Under fire, three battalions cov- 
ered 9,000 yards in 90 minutes, one 
of the classic feats of this war. 
These men were trained like race 
horses. So are the men of this 
armored division. 
obedience” is the training motto, 
it is adhered to. Smartness 
and youth are the keynotes. 
Young Men Wanted. 

“T insist on young and fit men 
my officers,” the general told 
“Such men will stand up to 
conditions, and, above all, 
take risks. The German armored 
victories have not been won by 
miracles. They have adhered to 
the text-books, in many cases 
British, and have sought and ob- 
tained initiative in their com- 
manders, and obedience from the 
units: So also we are training 
with equal thoroughness. Morale 
is only a man’s confidence in him- 
self, his weapons and his com- 
rades. Hard work and training 
achieves such confidence. Morale 
is made, not born, in a man.” 

The division is staffed by Aus- 
tralians who have seen _ service 
and won decorations in Libya, 
Greece and Syria. So also have 
most of the regimental com- 
manders. Many N. C. O.’s have 
been transferred from battle-tried 
A. I. F. cavalry regiments and 
given commissions as junior 
leaders. 

When 


as 
me, 
any 


first formed, _eit 
the division would be 
equipped with’ British tanks. 
They were trained on those lines, 
but when the switch was made to 
American tanks, 
schools had to work overtime, 
Compares With Best. 
These were bigger tanks, s0 
more crew members had to be 
trained. All these things meant 
double work for the staff. Bigger 
tanks meant bigger ammunition 
which brought reorganiza- 


tion-carrying companies. So also 
with the tank transportation group. 


After a struggle, Australian in- 


instructional | 


| 


“Teamwork and | 


— Se 


Was | 


' 


' 


dustry has given a complete m: ain- | 


bry we factory to the division. 
is staffed with the best men 
the country has to offer. 

The result is today this armor- 
ed division compares with any in 
the world. Every member has 
volunteered for service in any part 
of the world. In discipline and 


‘training it equals any body of men 


'to strike any invader, 


|troops were to ride again, but not} 


on horses. 
Training Hard. 

At once schools sprang up all 
over the country. Skilled instruc- 
tors were needed in tank training 
and maintenance, gunnery tactical 
training, wireless and_e6 signals, 


today. 


Rommel in the desert. 
Training has been physically 
hard from the outset. Although 


1 the men are mechanized troops, an 


infantry standard of fitness is in- 
sisted on. Route marches’ and 
bivouacs under active service con- 
ditions have toughened the men. 
Every fortnight every officer and 
man in thé division has to make 
a two-and-a-half-mile cross-coun- 
try run, carrying full equipment, 
the time for this run is gradually 
being whittled down and now 
stands at 15 minutes. 

The divisional commander is an 
old cavalryman. He served as a 


| paign. 


Py 


| aang, 


every intricate branch of the army | 
Liaison officers were sent | 
to the Middle East to gain ex-| 
perience from the famous British} 7 times ............20c per line 
regiments battling against Marshal | 30 times ............16c per line 


brigadier in the first Libyan cam-_| 
So well«trained were his | 


‘men that they were employed in/| 


what 
in the taking of Tobruk in Jan- 
uary, 1940. Their job was to fol- 
low the attacking force in 


was almost a cavalry role! 


and | 


Australia has ever put in the field. 

And so today over the green 
Australian countryside, this great 
division trains and strives. Side 
by side with tens of thousands | 
of their own youthful countrymen | 
and Americans, they wait ready 
or, if neces- 
on a great 


sary, to move north 
decide the 


crusade which will 
fate of the Pacific. 
ra 


oa —- 


Schools Open Early 


with | 


For Military Training 
STOCKHOLM, Aug. 31.—(INS) | 
—Sweden’s secondary schools be- 
gan their fall term a week earlier 
than usual this year to ‘permit 
seven days compulsory military 
training for both boys and girls. 
Rifle practice, hand grenade 
throwing and military drill were 
given the boys, while courses in 
air raids precautions first aid, 
messenger service and roof (air- 
plane) spotting, were taken by the 
girls. 


The Constitution 


Alabama and Forsyth Streets 


WANT AD 
INFORMATION 


CLOSING HOURS 


Daily Want Ads are: accepted up to 
: m. for publication the next day. 
Closing hour for the Sunday edition 

p. m. Saturday. Sunday 12 noon 
7:30 p. m. 


LOCAL RATES 


The rates below apply to all adver- 
artgmnoting in the state of Georgia. 
ly and Sunday rates for consecu- 
tive insertions: 


1 time ....ccccccece..20c per line 
3 times ....cceeee-.22c per line 


Discount for Cash 


Minimum: 2 Lines (11 words). 

In estimating the ace for an ad 
figure 5 average words for first line 
and 6 average words for each additional 


line. 
NATIONAL RATES 


The rates below app 7 ©. to all adver- 
~ originating outside the state 
of eorgia. 


1 time ..cccccccccse ac per line 
BUD dccesecceces eee DO. ime 
7 CHGS cccccccccce. 240 per line 


ERRORS 


The Constitution is responsible for 
only one incorrect insertion and then 
only to the extent of the cost of the 
ad or the portion’ that is wrong. Errors 
should be renorted immediately after 
the first appearance of the ad. 


Phone Your Ad 


Call WAInut 6565 
Ask for Ad-Taker 


10% 


| CURTAINS laundered, ‘fluted, tinted. : 


Business Personals 


|.PAY CASH, SAVE % 


Swedish Motor Busses 


Use Methane Gas 
STOCKHOLM, Aug. 31.—(INS) | 
—Methane gas, obtained from | 
sewage, is being used to operate 
20 of the city’s buses. Experiments | 


have shown methane gas not only 
to be cheaper than charcoal pro-| 
ducer gas, but more efficient, es- 
pecially on hills. 

sceeiiciindidiieaniiaiiiias 


— 


Wife, 72, Solves 


Farm Labor Shortage 
MANGUM, Okla., Aug. 31.—() | 
Farmer B. 
into the labor shortage but found | 
the answer right in his kitchen. 
He couldn’t find a hand to help 
with the cultivating. So his wife, 
who is 72 years of age, stepped 
from her kitchen, manned the cul- | 
tivator while her husband drove | 
the tractor. | 


Railroad Schisitebie 


TERMINAL STATION Fel. MA. 4900 


Schedules Published as Information. 
The Advanced Eastern Time. 
Arrives— A. & W. P. R. R. —Leaves 
12:55 arm Montgomery-se!lma 7:30 am 

12:55 am New Orl.-Montgomery 

1:10pm New Orl-Montgomery 9:50 am 
5:55 pm Montg.-Selma Local 1:25 pm 
8:30 am New Orl.-Montgomery 8:00 pm 


C. of GA. RY. —Leaves 
Griffin-Macon-Sav. 8:45 am 
Columbus 10:05 am 
Macon-Albany-Florida 10:35 am 
Macon-Griffin 5:00 pm 
Columbus 5:30 pm 
Albany-Tampa-St. Pete. 8:20 pm 
Macon-Albany-Florida 8:50 pm 
Macon-Savh.-Albany 11:00 pm 
AIR LINE—Leaves 
7:45 am 
1:55 pm 


Arrives—_ 
3:15 pm 
1:00 pm 
6:35 pm 

10:55 am 
7:05 pm 
9:20 arm 
7:20 am 
7:05 am 


Arrives—SEA BOARD 
7:40pm Birmingham-Memphis 
4:40pm N_ Y.-Wash.-Rch.-Nor. 


,553 COURTLAND, N. E. 


M. Jackson ran smack | 


1:35pm Birmingham-Memphis 4:55 pm | 
7:20 am WN. Y¥.-Wash.-Kech.-Nor, 8:00 pm | 


6: 30am NN. Y¥.-Wash.-Rch, -Nor. 9:45 pm | 


ij RAILWAY— Leaves 

12:15 am | 
1:30 am | 
8:00 am 


es 


ives—SOUTHERN 
Birmingham-New Orl. 
Wash.-New York-Ash. 
Diesel to Brunswick 

Bham-Kan. City-Memp. 

Wahn.-New York 

Det.-Cleve.-Chicago 

pm The Southerner-N. Ort 


rr 
3:58 
‘35 
‘1 


ST 


t3 toh 
ae 


uw 
OWI Mm WONT NO weO—wO 


pm Jaxville-Miami-St. Pete. 
) am The Crescent 
Rich.-Wash.-New York 
Rome-Chattanooga 
Warm Spngs.-Columbus 
Birmingham-Mem ~y 
Chgo.-Loulis.-Cin.- 
The Southerner-New Y. 
Washington-New York 8:40 pm | 
Jax-Miami-St. Pete-Bwk 9:30 pm 
Miami-Jaxville-St. Pete 9:40 pm 
Columbia-Charl.-Wash. 10:00 pm 
Toccoa-Greenville 


~ Union Station—Tel. WA. 3666. 


The Advanced Eastern Time. 
Arrives A., B. & C. R. RO —Leaves 
STREAMLINER 
7:57 am Waycross-Miami-Florida 12:18 - 

Aug. 8 Every 3d day thereafter Aug. 
7:50 pm Cordele-Waycross 8:30 a. 
7:00 am Wayx-Bwk-Thos. 10:00 pm 


Arrives—GEORGIA RAILROAD—Leaves 
6:35 pm Augusta-Charleston 
6:35 pm Florence-Richmond 
7:20 am Augusta-Florence 
7:20 am Charlotte-Wilm'ton 


Arrives— N., C. & ST. L. RY. 
12:13 am STREAMLINER 8:02 am 
Aug. 4 (Every 3d day thereafter) Aug. 2 
7:30pm Chgo.-St. L.-Nash.-Cht. 10:15 am 
9:50am Chgo.-St. L.-Nash.-Cht. 17:40 = 
8:15am Chatta.-Nash., = Louis 9:30p 


Arrives— L. & N R. —Tesvex 
5:30pm Knox. via Blue Ridge 8:15 am 
7:45pm _  Cin.-Chicago-Detroit 10:00 am 
9:40am Cuin.-Louisville-Chicago 7:30 pm 
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9: :00 pm 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘Auto Travel Opportunities 1 


THE “CONST ITUTION advises caution in | 


securing or offering transportation on 
a share-expense basis. 


responsibility of owner or passengers. 
COUPLE driving to Miami Wed. ofr 
Thurs. Take two, share expense. AM. 
2802 
DRIVING to 
Tue sday a 


Lost and Found 


LOST- —Saturday _ Dp. m., laentification | 
bracelet with inscription William G. 

Butler, Z293598, U. S. Merchant Marine. 

Finder call MA. 5139. | 


LOST—Black genuine leather briefcase, 
papers and camera light meter. Re- | 
ward. _ Parke Stone, care Gas Co. | 


Black Fa Boxer, . Male, 
3262. 


Mo.; 
CA 


take 3; 


2821 
8 


Springfield, 
™.; ref, exch 


LOST Black Face Fawn 
6 mos. old. Reward, DE. 


Demand bona fide | 
references as to reliability, character and | 


| or 


| $40.38 week. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Concrete vila 
DRIVES, WALKS, WALLS 


FLOORS 
BASEMENT WATERPROOFING 
FHA terms if desired. No cash nec. 
MORRIS CONTRACTING CO. 
8831. 


Furnace Cleaning 


FURNACE vacuum ee 
Gets all the dirt and kes 
Crane Heating Co., VE. 77 38. 


Furniture Upholstering 


YOU will save money by te that up- 
holstering work done now tra f 
‘prices. Mr. Brown, Bass Furn., MA. 5123. 


General Repairing 


repaired, painted, small addi- 
J. E. McJenkin, CH. 12838. 


Landscaping 


85 h. p. 
it away. 


HOMES 
tions made. 


iH. W. TOLLISON—Grade your yard and 


sow in seed. Reasonable. CH. 8172. 
Build 
7029. 


| LANDSCAPING, grading. ~ rock 


walls. Lay flag stones. CH. 
Painting 


RESIDENCE refinishing, best workman- 
ship, materials; highest refs. DE. 7581. 


Painting and Papering 


PAPERING and painting. Guaranteed wk. 
Reas. prices. Exp. white labor. MA, 6561. 


WALLPAPER and painting reas.; work 
guaranteed: White labor. RA. 1646. 


Papering, Cleaning, Painting 


PAPERING, painting, cleaning; ‘shite 
labor. L. M. Overton, MAin 7038. 


Plumbing Fixtures 


QUALITY MERCHANDISE, low prices. 
Pickert Plumbing Supply Co. WA. 2277. 


Plumbing Repairs 


PLUMBING repairs, gas stoves connect- 
ed. Jones Plumbing Co., DE. 8666. 
Plumbing Supplies 


PIPE—PIPE—FOR SALE 
New and reconditioned; all sizes, 


STEIN STEEL & SUPPLY CO. 
JA. 2110. 295 Decatur St., 8S. E. 


Repairs, Roofing 


RELIABLE ROOF epg 
A. 3039 


PROMPT. | 
TIP-TOP ROOFERS, 221 M'TTA. J 
Radio | Repairing 


BAME’S, INC., ., WA. 5776. pepaise to all 
makes radios and Victrolas 


Reroofing and Roof Senaire 


GUAR. roof repairs and reroofing. RA. 
2081. Carl H. Stroud, 1175 Gordon, S.W. 


~ Roofing, Painting, Repairing 


ainti repairing, leaks re- 
_ paired and guar, . &. Stroud, RA. 1292 
Roofing, Siding and Repairing 


CHAS. N. WALKER ROOFING CO. “We 
top ‘em all. " 141 Houston. WA. 5747. 


CALL us for free estimates, 22 yrs. expe- 
rience. E. M. Cofer Roofing Co., RA. 9756 


Rugs Cleaned, Dyed and Repaired 
FLOORMASTER CO., 3147 P’tree Rd., 
Buckhead, CH. 6611. Finest work. 18 
exp.; special prices; limited time. 
Wall Papering and Painting 


THE BEST FOR LESS. DQ OWN WORK. 
AM. 1775. 


Window and House Cleaning 


NAT. Window Clin. Co., Inc. Floors wax- 
ed. Walls, woodwork cleaned. JA. 2100. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Coaching 11 
HURST DANCING SCHOOL 


PEACHTREE at North Ave., HE. 9226. 
Free sample lesson and booklet. Reg- 
ular dance Wed. and Sat. nights. 
Dancing 14 
~ JACK RAND, School ot Dancing. ‘ 
16 


282 Moreland Ave., N. 
Instructions 


~“ 
OUR GRADUATES 
’ ’ 
GET JOBS 
OUR GRADUATES get the best jobs be- 
cause they get the right trafning in air- 
craft welding Investigate our school 
now. 1t takes only six weeks to pre- 
pare yourself for a good job on war pro- 
duction Day or night dlasten, Visit us 
write for details. 


T. V. AIRCRAFT SCHOOL OF WELDING 
306 Peachtree St., N. E, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


| GOVERNMENT JOBS. Hundreds ap- 
pointments now being made. $24.23 to 
Men-Women, Prepare now 
Full partic- 
Write to- 
Dept. SOT, 


for Atlanta examinations. 
ulars and list positions, free. 
day Franklin Institute, 

| Rochester, N. Y. 


. | LEARN electric and acetylene welding; 


Personals 


EXCLUSIVE model dresses, 
Sizes 16-18. Sacrifice for cash. CH. 


ensembles. 
2887. 


WILL keep children all day for working 
parents: refs. exch. _B- 213, Constitution. 


10 
PEACHTREE ARCADE GARAGE can 
take care of a limited number of cars | 
or trucks for dead storage. $6 mo. in- 
cludes insurance, maintenance tires and 
batteries. Garlington-Hardwick Co., MA. 
6213. Operators of Peachtree Arcade Ga- | 
rage. JA. 5502. Mr. Brownlee, Garage 
Manager. 
WHY store your piano? Let responsible 
couple care for it. Call afternoons or 
evenings. HE. 7 7227-R 


MINOR Studio Portrait it Photographers— 
Rush orders a speciality. Civil Service. 
| Reas. prices. Whitehall at Hunter. 


eee 


| 
DR. C. A. DUNCAN, DENTIST. | 
1235's WHITEHALL ST. MA. 4537. | 


ON FURNITURE, 
| RUGS. DETAILS CALL MACY, WA. 6604 | 


| MUST furnish complete house. Will. pay 
cash. Mr. Moore, JA. 1602. 


MOVING—Date now with Clark’s Trans- 
fer, JA. 3461. Res., MA. 3569. 


RENT A BICYCLE. OPEN EVENINGS. 
221 10TH ST., N. E. NEAR PIEDMONT. 


CURTAINS LAUNDERED. 


Ir 
P 


| Help Wanted—Female 


Mrs. C. R. Smith, 807 Pryor St. MA, 2780. 
123 
North Ave., N. W. 2 del. wk. HE. 4814-J. 


Beauty Aids 
PERMANENTS, $2 UP 


END CURLS ONLY $1.50. 
ARTISTIC BEAUTY INSTITUTE. 
5% Auburn Ave., Cor. P’tree. WA. 


2170. 


ee 


ATLANTA'S "greatest beauty ° value, 
croquignole permanent $2.50. Mackey’s, 
66% Whitehall St., SS W. JA. _1056. . | 


~- PERMANENT WAVES $2.50 UP | 
Ryckeley’s, 834% Whitehall. JA. 6830 


OIL, Croquignol Permanent. | $2. 50. Por- 
air-cond. 


ter's, HE. 6671, P’tree-10th Sts. " 


Dressmaking 
Expert t furrier. 
_VE. 0650. 


HAVE your « coat “restyled. 
Mrs. McKenney, bia Juniper, : 


oe 


Slip Covers 


SLIP COVERS. Beautiful 2 pcs., $5; bring | 


is | 


chair, $2.25. Mrs. McNeill, CRescent 1707 


SLIP COVERS, work guar. Price reas. 
Call Mrs. Fuller, CH. 5868, DE. 3537. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Bed Renovating 


EXPERT MATTRESS RENOVATING, 
MODERN FACTORY METHOD 
IMPERIAL BEDDING CO. WA. 5797. | 
ATLANTA’S OLDEST RENOVATORS. 
TRIO MATTRESS CO. MA. 2983. 


SUPERIOR MATTRESS CO. MATTRESS- 
ES RENOVATED. DAY SERV. HE. 9274 


RENOVATING, $4; 
EMPIRE MATTRESS CO. 
$4. RENOVATING, 2 =o a 
GATE CITY MATTRESS CO. 


Building Materials 


BUILDING material. Hugh W. Cromer 
& Co., Inc., 641 Edgewood Ave., 8. E., 
JA. 2246. 


es Fg 


$7. 
JA. 3100. 


oil | 


| PRIVATE-SEC. 


| cheeking experience desired. 
Cleaners, 


low cost. 
155 


day or night; jobs near by; 


Atlanta ee Sch., JA. 2411. For- 


syth, S. 


PUBLIC speaking, Eng., voice., dramat- 
ics, regular school subjects. JA. 0178. 
YOU  LIKE> TO DRAW. | SKETCH or or 


AINT—Write for Talent Test (No Fee). 
Box F-607, Con- 


Give age and occupation. 
stitution. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment Agencies 


29 


‘WHEN answering advertisements do not 


inclose original references or other 
valuable materials. Copies serve the 
purpose and avoid possible loss of origi- 


| mal. 


FOR THE BETTER OFFICE POSITION 
register Executive Service Corporation. 


~ FOR Good Positions Register With 


_ FIDELITY, 501 VOLUNTEER BLDG. 


~ OFFICE AND SALES POSITIONS. 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 
30 


~ CHRISTMAS CARDS 

DIXIE LINE contains beautiful engraved 

personal and business designs, lovely 
boxed assortments, attractive 50 and 25 
for $1.00 imprints, also stationery. Sell 
on sight and bring handsome profits. Re- 
quest samples and selling plan now. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteeed. KEELIN PRESS, 


|153 Spring. N. W., Atlanta. 


WANTED—Girls, 18 to 25, high school 

graduates, to prepare for. positions as 
comptometer operators. Day and eve- 
ning training, under management of the 
Comptometer Agency, 502 Standard Bldg. 


GOVERNESS for 2 children, 6 & 8 Un- 

der 35; driver’s license; teaching ex- 
per. desirable. $65 mo. Special Service 
Bureau, 71% Forsyth | St., N. W., Room 8. 


ee eee ——_ a — 


WANTED—Nurse or governess for 5- -yr- 

old child. Nice home in Buckhead sec- 
tion. Call in person Monday after 1 
o'clock at 172 Whitehall St. for interview. 
Mr. Meredith. 


WANTED- -Woman, 

thoroughly exp., 
nice part town. 
Constitution 


pleasing personality, 
manage restaurant 
Refs. required. P-85, 


Good at reports $35-$40 
week 
SPECIAL SERVICE BUREAU. 


71'2 Forsyth St., N Rm. 8. 


EXPERIENCED millinery salesladies and 
experienced in bags. Inexperienced 

need not arog Apply in person, 9:30 

to 1l a. m. or write 173 Peachtree St. 


SEAMSTRESS. “experienced in men's al- 

terations—dry cleaning, marking and 
Tom Lloyd 
459 North Ave., N. E. 


PANTRY “WOMAN o'town hotel, . rm.- _-bd., 
$50. SPECIAL SERVICE BUREAU, 
71‘ Forsyth St., N. W., Rm. -8. 
a ey comptometer, bDookkeep- 
ing, — 9 Day and Eve. classes. 
Marsh Busi. College, 249 P’tree. WA. 8808. 


WANTED—Laundry checkers; no experi- 
ence necessary; excellent pay; ages 20- 


35. Gulf States Service, 288 Houston. 


YOUNG la lady for gen. office work. Pleas- 
ant voice over phone; 5-day week. 218 
Red Rock Bidg. Monday. 


IF YOU like to draw, sketch or paint 
ha scan test in instruction column, 
oO. 


Building and Repairing 


CARPENTRY, painting, roofing. screen- 
ing, general repairing. . 2040. 


Carpentering—General Repairs 


SCRFENING, plastering, roofing, brick, 
cement. All kinds bldg. mtls. A. 6614. 


tend Cleaning, Painting 


ROOMS tinted. material furn. Papered | 
$4. Painting. O eh Webb, RA. 5090. | 
ROOMS tinted, $3.00: papered, $4.00. | 
Painting, repair. Robert ~ b, RA. 9076 | 
| 

Cleaning, Painting, Papering 


ROOMS papered, $3.50 up; cleaned, $1.50; 
painting. Kemtone-Casein, reas. Floor | 
work, ork guar. Robert, HE. 1027. 


| WAN Beauty operator, | 


12 GIRLS for hand work in factory, age 
18-24. Experience unnecessary. Pay 
40c hour. Call MA. 0724 for appointment. 


STUDENTS wanted. American School of 
Beauty Culture, 76% Forsyth St., N. W. 


WANTED—2 all-around beauty operators. 
Apply 504 Ponce de Leon Ave. 


eee 


GENERAL HOUSEKEEPER TO LIVE ON 
PLACE. REFS. RA. 3331. 


_——— eee 


WANTED white upstairs | maid; stay in 
look after 2 girls, i and 11. DE. 4828. 


| WANTED—2 curb g girls, 1 counter — girl. 


Apply 373 Flat Shoals Ave., S. E. 

guaranteed 
sal.; must be good. MA. 6904, MA. 9327. 
STENOS., bookkeepers, office machine 
' operators register PERSONNEL SERVICE. 


'3 STENO. Beginners, 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted—Female 


30 | 


COLORED 


Situations Wanted—Male 41 


N. GAE DICKENSON 

FORMERLY vice pres. and sec. Nation 

Wide Employment Service, fs located 
at 703 William-Oliver Blidg., 
STENOGRAPHER, 25-35 
2 STENO.-DIC, 21-28 
STENOGRAPHER, 21-28 
SENO.-RECPT., l-yr. ‘ 
DICTAPHONE, 5-day week 
PBX-TYPIST 

18-21 


FILE CLERK, some typing, H.S. grad. $60 
Accredited Personnel Service 
703 William-Oliver Bldg. 


SALESWOMAN, 25-40, H. S. 


n 
STENOGRAPHER, 20-35 
STENOGRAPHER, 20-30 
STENO-CLERICAL, 20-30 
STENOGRAPHER, 20-30 
EDIPHONE OPR.., 20-35, 
TYPIST, 18-24 0 ode ieee ers 
EXP. CORSETIER . $80-$95 plus. tai a 


NATION WIDE, 238 Ptree Arc. 


Hotel executive h’keeper, rm. & bd. $125 . 


Front desk cashier, Natl. reg.. ae 

Hotel mail clerk, 25-32, H. S. grad. 

12 hotel waitresses, exp'd, tips and 
SPECIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


7142 Forsyth St., N. W., Room 8. 


Help Wanted—Male 31 


WANTED FOR DEFENSE 

WORK IMMEDIATELY, 
MACHINISTS AND TOOL 
MAKERS. 56 HOURS PER 
WEEK WITH TIME AND 
HALF FOR OVER 40 HOURS. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR AP- 
PLICATION BLANKS. THE 
MURRAY COMPANY, AT- 
LANTA, GA. 


WATCHMAKER, permanent 

position, pleasant working 
conditions, highest salary paid 
for capable man. Interviews 
employment office between 10 
and 11 a. m. Davison-Paxon 
Company. 


“HOTEL POSITIONS OPEN 


NIGHT AUDITOR, natl. reg. 
CHIEF ENGINEER. hotel «eet 
HOTEL FOOD CHECKER . 
NIGHT CLERK-Auditor, o’'town, rm. 
5 HOTEL CLERKS. o'town. Sal. 
SPECIAL SERVICE BUREAU. 
yea Forsyth St., : Rm 


WANTED ~ EXPERIENCED “WINDOW 

TRIMMER for men's high grade cloth- 
ing and furnishing store. Must be ex- 
perienced; answer giving experience and 
references. Berlin Brothers, Box 728, 
Charleston, § Ss. €. 


BOOK © AND MAGAZINE MIN. 
NEW dollar down premium deal for busi- 
ness or residence sections. Mail verifi- 
cation and collection. No rebates. Pub- 
lishers Guild, Rhodes Bldg. 


WANTED—10 men to write insurance in 
Atlanta. Straight ealary basis. No 
a No car required. Apply 
19% Peachtree St., N. E., at 5 Points, 
: a. m. to 3 p. m. 


$110 5175 
$100 
open. 


WANTED truck salesman for wholesale 
oa route. Age 21-40. 3-A draft rat- 
in lar wor No lay-offs. Apply 
pi oy aking Co., 165 Bai ey St., W., 
Mon. and Tues., 4-6 Pp. m., Mr. Thompson. 


ee ee Se 


HOTEL TRANSCRIPT CLERK, ber 


Rm.-Bd. 
SPECIAL SERVICE BUREAU 
71% Forsyth St., N. W., Rm. 


STENOGRAPHER, rapid on both : dicta- 
tion and tpying. Starting salary $25 per 

week. Advancement. Give full details, 

experience. P. O. Box 1577, Atlanta. 


THREE MEN OVER 18, neat and 

gressive. For outside order dept. 
perience not necessary. Good pay. 
Bona Allen Bldg. 


ag- 
Ex- 
204 


BE AN ACCOUNTANT! Learn the prac- 
tical way. Individual coachin by C., 
P. A. Institute o: of Busi. & Acct’g. A. 2673. 


REGISTERED druggist, good salary and 
commission. Reasonable hours. Work in 
Atlanta. Address D- 230, ¢ Constitution. 


western 
New 


ee a 


WANTED—Saddle hand to make 
saddles. Apply P. O. Box 85, 
Orleans, La. 


IF YOU like to draw, 
talent test ad in 

No. 16. 

SHIPPING | clerk, , young man, | muat be 
experienced. Immediate opening. Fidel- 

ity, 501 Volunteer Bidg. 


SHOEMAKER WANTED—Must be first- 
class. Decatur Hatters, 145 Sycamore 
St.. Decatur, Ga . DE. 9216 


WANTED—Optometrist, st, Ga. license, take 
charge of an optometric practice, 10 
yrs. standing. MA. 6112, 131 Whitehall St. 


oo . ee 


WANTED—Woman with daughter to edu- 
cate as assistant in infirmary. Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga. 


WANTED—Dependable plumber by Ist- 
class plumbing shop. HE. 3838 after 
Pp. m. 


PRINTER wanted with country weekly 
and job printing experience. The 
Thomaston Times, Thomaston, Ga. 


a 


sketch or paint see 
instruction column, 


— 


SERVICE station operator. . Call at office, 
8 to 4:30, 942 Murphy Ave., Ss. W. 


FIRST-CLASS barber for first-class shop. 
PALM BARBER SHOP, MACON, GA. 


WANTED—First-class shoemaker. Apply 
Piedmont Hatters,’ 124 


Peachtree St. 
3) YOUNG men, 


age 17- 19, for restau- 
rant counter, 75% Hunter | St. 

WELL experienced hotel food ~ checker, 
$100. _ 13% Hunter St. 

FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT * COOK, 
$150 mo. _ 5% Hunter St. 

MAN with small - family on 1 dairy ~ farm. 
H. Moore, Campbellton road. 


AGE 45-60. ~~ $12.00 week. | 
Pp. m. 33 Collier Rd., N. 


Help, Male and ‘Female 


32 
COLLECTOR for high grade mont monthly 
accts. 


Must be bondable. Full or part 
time. Permanent. 


204 Bona Allen Bidg. 

BARBER wanted, also beauty operator; 
good jobs. HE. 5995. 

Help—lInstruction 


‘Apply ~ 12:30 
Ww. 


34 


URGENT NEED FOR BEAUTY OPERA- 

TORS. Learn and be placed. Call or 
mg COLLEGE, 43% Peach- 
tree, N. 


Learn Aircraft Weldin g 


REASONABLE rates, easy terms. Fulton 
Welding Institute, East Point. CA. 7617. 


Help Wanted—Salesmen 36 


$110- “Soo | RELIABLE. 


.$85 and bea l | PUBLIC “maid, . $8: 


e 


| 


| 


YOUNG man, 6 yrs. exp. auto mechanic, 
4 yrs. engineer oxygen plant, draft 3-A, 
wants work. B-216, Constitution. 


COLORED 
Help Wanted—Female 42 


WANTED. experienced maid for beauty’. 
‘shop. ate Ag” 2 p. m. only. 75 Ponce de 

Leon Ave 

WANTED—Maid- cook, short hours. 
_ pay. __ Only | 2 in family. DE. 6382. 

COOKS, 98 jobs o open, 1, $7-$15. - 406 Peters 
Bidg., Monday. 


Good 


settled woman for general 
785 St. Charles Ave., N. E. 


4] “15 maids for liomes, 
2 nurses, 4 cooks, $12. 442 Forrest Ave. 


Help Wanted—Male 44 


WANTED—First-class colored barber for 
white trade. oe guaranteed. See 
127 Mitchell St.. S. W., 


housework. 


‘WANTED—3 experienced wool pressers. 
Apply 1260 Briarcliff Road. Briarcliff 
Laundry. 


EXPERIENCED PANTRYMAN, $80 MO. 
754% HUNTER ST. 


WELL experienced hotel 2nd cook. $135; 
order cook, $110. 75% Hunter St. 


——.. + 
ee — 


rag — 14 Forsyth St., 
MA. 15 


CLEAN. con man. housework or cvok, 
live on lot. VE. 2961. 
45 


Help, Male and Female 
N. W.. $6, 


GOOD JOBS, 9% Ashby St. 
~ me S| West Side _Empioyment Ser. 
Situations Wtd.—Female 46 
EXPERIENCED cook, 1 home 8 years, 
_ family leaving city. JA. 4615, Monday. 
pu Ibe 


COOKS. maids. nurses, chauffeurs. p 
ce wkrs. Call Mon., RA. 5713. Actwood. 


a ne ee 


COOK or maid with | ref. Call between 
8 & 4 p. m. WA. 9199. 


FINANCIAL 


ti 


Business Opportunities 


CONTRACTORS, WORK 

cut, make and trim or 

Quote Pinner either way. 
Constitution. 


ee 


238 a. AVE., S. E.—Splen. busi. place, 
14 mo. rent free. Spielberger, 436 Wash 
ington St. 


SACRIFICE—Grocery store doing cash 
ae * me $12 mo. Owner leaving city. 


CAFE, | doing | big paying business: 
for selling. bed health. 
1031 First Ave., Columbus, Ga 


GROCERY store. | stock and 
sale or rent. 694 Bankhead. 


FOR “SALE—AII “equipment mod. 2-booth 
beauty shop; reas. B-212. Constitution. 


—— i a 


FOR | RENT—Two cafes, 
with fixtures. Call WA. 


a 


LUNCH and soda in downtown office; 
doing good busi. 163 Spring St., S. W. 


Loans on Real Estate 52 
REFINANCE-REPAIR 


CONSOLIDATE debts (FHA plan } 
Free estimates, $750 up Standard Fed- 
eral S.&L. Assn. A. 6619. Healey Bide. 
IF YOU contemplate building a home 
see us in reference 3 peeonng it 


with 5 per cent omy aH 
J. H. Ewing & Sons oar y ee Ca 
tring? See 


IS LOAN on your home 
nterest rate. 
Sons. 


.. & we 


50 


 PANTS—To 
make only. 
Write Box 


reason | 
Dumas Cafe, 


i (or 


fully equipped 


us about renewela at low 
WA. 1511. J. H. Ewing & 


REPAIR NOW 
$300 UP. No commission. 6% and 1%. 
American Sav. Bk. 140 Peachtree. 


HOME BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. | 
33 Forsyth St., N. W. MA. 9932 


HOME LOANS to 50% value, int. 5% up, 
48-hr. approval. WA. 3465. 


LOANS on suburban acreage, Fulton, adj. 
counties. WA. 0627. Ralph B. Martin Ca. 


“WE MAKE REAL ESTATE LOANS.” 
Atlanta F Federal Savings &- I n Ass'n. 
Purchase Money Notes 54 
FIRST n mortgage purchase money notes 
_ bought. Americap Sav. Bk. 140 P’tree. 


Financial 57 


So Says 
Mr. McCollum 
If you need 
$60 to $1,000, see me. 
SEABOARD LOAN CORP. 
12 Pryor St., S. W. 


CONFIDENTIAL loans up to several 
hundred dollars—simplified method. 
Community Loan & Investment Corp. 

210 Palmer Bidg., cor. eS Forsyth 
219 Volunteer Bidg., Floor. 
96 Alabama St., 207 Phe ~ ‘Bldg. 

218 Grant Bldg., cor. Forsyth & W ton. 


A LOAN PLAN FOR EVERYONE 
Car—Furniture—Co-maker 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE CO. 

113 Spring St.. N. W., at Poplar. JA. 4343 


LOW RATES EASY PAYMENTS 
BORROW YOUR NEEDS 
PEOPLE'S LOAN 

WA. 0946. 


s 36 Peachtree Arcade. 
| day service. Local 


CASH $30 and up. 
Loan & Thrift Corp. » Va Forsyth. 


Loans, Personal Property 60 


LOANS on diamonds, jewelry. Ct'l Jwy. 
& Loan Co., 141 P’tree St., N.E. WA. 6826. 
61 


Salaries Bought 


$5.00—GLOBE FINANCE—$25.00 
Friendly Service—Low Rates. 
Cc. & SS. Bank Bidg. JA. 1499. 


LIVESTOCK 


Baby Chicks 


Ir YOU want good chicks enemas 
priced, see Blue Ribbon Hatchery. 
Forsyth St., S. W.. Atlanta 


EMBRO-fed chicks have a head start. 
Schaffner Hatchery. Box C. Atlanta. 


Chickens 


OUR U. S. Pullorum Controlled chicks 
live better and grow faster. write for 
prices. Fain's Hatchery, Edison, Ga. 


Cows 


AUCTION—Mon., Tue. — egy Oa 
Weill Co. Nati. Stockyds., Atlanta 


Dogs 


512 


TAG SALESMAN—Exceptional opportu- 

nity offered by leading eastern manu- 
facturer ——— direct factorty repre- 
sentative to sell complete line of tags 
for shipping, marking and factory pro- 
duction purposes. Position offers sub- 
stantial steady income on liberal commis- 
sion basis. Principal requirement is es- 
tablished citizen who measures up in 
character, ambition and _ proven sales | 
ability to opportunities of opening which 
is one of finest in history of our con- 
stantly growing 55-year-old organization. 
Established accounts, full protection and 
factory co-operation. For interview write | 
promptly in strict confidence, stating age, 
experience and present connection, to 
Box F-594, Constitution. 


SALESMAN— Full manufacturer's ; line e of 
institution supplies to defense accounts 
including factories, schools, hospitals, 
public and private institutions. Car nec- 
essary. Drawing account. State of Geor- 
Ria _territory. Box F-611, Constitution. 


WANTED ) EXPERIENCED SALESMAN | 

for men’s high grade clothing and fur- | 
nishing store. Must be experienced, an- 
swer giving experience and peferencs. 
Berlin Brothers, Box 728, Charleston, S. C. 


FRUIT ¢t ~ ghrut - ga 


trees and shrubbery for sale. 
Good side line for farmers and others. 
Write to Concord Nurseries, Dept. 39, 

Concord, Ga. 
37 


Help Wanted—Teachers 


TEACHER WANTED. 

VOCATIONAL agriculture teacher. 

department an 
cipal. L. 
North Carolina. 
TEACHERS for all high school subjects 

and for grades needed at once. Rush 
qualifications. 
Decatur, Ga., DE. 7826. 


QUALIFIED TEACHERS—FREE REGIS- 

TRATION. PROF. TEACHERS AGENCY, 

BOX 655, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GA. 
REGISTER NOW FOR FALL TERM. 
Ga. Teachers’ Service, Madison, Ga. 


BIOL., $125; com., $165; math., $165: other 
positions. Educators Exchange, Box 66. 


Sit. Wanted—Female 40 | 


SEVERAL girls attending Southern Busi- 
ness University desire places in —- 
homes to earn room, board. JA. 


EXPERIENCED typist available — saa 
at home. CH. 3828. 


os 


Situations “Vanted—Male_ 


BOOKKEEPER, 
empt, broad experience. 


WA. 1694. 


| 


| 


New | 
buil mq. Wire prin-| 
W. Anderson, Robertsonville, | 


Southern H. S. Bureau, | 


| 
7 | 


acct. part time, draft | ex- | 


THREE combination opossum and rabbit 

hounds. Come see. Joe Garrard, Gor- 
- Rd., thru Adamsville, 1 mil. beyond 
river. 


AKC registered Dobermans, 6 months, 
ears trimmed, innoculated against ra- 
bies and distemper. Dr. R. V. Beandon, 
McDonough, Ga. 


| FOR KENNEL DIRECTORY service, call 
H. G. Hastings, WA. 9464. 


PERFECTION DOG FOODS SOLD BY 
COTTONGIM’S, 97 BROAD ST.. 3 W. 


Horses 


FOR SALE—Gentle saddle horse, 3 gait, 
7. $175. WA. 3883. 


Punies 
SOUND 3-YEAR-OLD MARE PONY. $86. 
CALL CH. 1276. 
Pigs 


CHOICE PIGS AND FEEDER SHOATS. 

474 CENTER HILL AVE. BE. 2001 
GOOD PIGS AND SHOATS. 2975 
BANKHEAD HIGHWAY. BE. 1719-M. 


We have a service 
which enables you to 
borrow from $30 to 
$1,500 on household 
goods, endorsements, or 
any other security at 
low rates. 


For Quick, Confidential Service— 
See 8B. L. Lassiter or E. H. Buck. 


SOUTHERN 


DISCOUNT COMPANY 


220 Healey Bidg. 
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Constitution Quiz 

Is bronze a metal or an 
“In what state is Camp 
ingston? 
In what 


- 


Li\ 

3 
kon? 

4. In what century did Wil- 
liam Caxton inaugurate Eng- 
lish printing in England? 

5 What is the capital of 
Peru” 

& Is the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Old or New Testament? 

7. Who is the U. S. postmas- 
ter genera!” 

R What state is known as the 
Flickertail State” 

9. How many feet 
in a rod? 

10. With what sport do we 
associate Gene Sarazen? 

(Answers Below.) 


MERCHANDISE 


Miscellaneous for Sale 


COMPOSITION SHINGLES 
ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, Se GAL 
CALCIMI 6c LB. 


PAINT, $1.00 sed Gallon 


ROOFING, $1.00 Per Roll 
Asbestos Siding, Tileboard, Celotex. 
SASH. doors, ca pinet sinks, qa hee 
JACOBS SALES C 
43-47 Decatur St., 5. E WA. 2876. 


OFFICE FURNITURE—We have pend 
good walues in new and 
furniture at our warehouse 


continent is Yu- 


are there 


at 47-40 Sorte 


"Fiorne Desk & Fixture Co. 


is FUR COATS! — LOAN FORECLO6- 
URES; $25 TO $150. se COAT AN 


ov TSTANDING VALU EB. CITIZENS 

JEWELRY & _ ASSN., 195 MITCH- 

_—o., SL. © 

NEW 
doors. 


also frarres, 


ar framing. 
sid- 


windows. oak pine flooring. 

ing cheap for cash. Willingham 

Co.. 2114 Piedmont. VE §357 

FOR SALE—! large ball-bearing rip saw, 
1 double spinel borer, 1 single spinel 

shaper, 1 jointer, with motors. Gate City 


Table Co.. WA. 3231. | PES Pa 
$7.95: nice 


COWHIDE Gladstone . Special, 
lot of packing. wardrobe trunks re- 


duced prices. Bell Office, 205 
Mitchel}! 
SFLL or exchange equity in Warren dis- 
play refrigerator, drink box, Toledo 
scaies for home refrigerator or living rm. 
furniture Address B-218, ee 


= —EEE 


12 CENTS A “QUART —. SWEET MILK 
12-QUART LOTS OR MORE. 661 


WHITEHALL sT.. Ss. W. 
LIMITED eh) No. new 1942 Philco, F Cc. 
Crosiey Radios and Phonographs, $19. 38 
up. __ Guaranteed. High’ s 4th floor. 
OR R SALE OR RENT INVALID CHAIR. 
, COCHRAN FURNITURE CoO., 85 ALA- 
RAMA ST. WA. 3733. 


SINE BLOCKS FROM PLANING MILL, 
a <)> PER LOAD. BEST LUMP COAL. 
JONES & HARDIN, MA. 1107 


More Rugs—Bigger Values 
THE RUG SHOP. 140 MITCHELL 8ST 


Store—T ents, 
sw harnesses 
80 A Alabama. 


RCA, PHILCO. Zenith. Magnavox Combi- 
nations. Rich’s Radio Dept.. 6th Floor. 


SINGER elec. portable, almost new. Sew. 
Mach. Shop, 167 W'hall. WA. 7918. 


NU “ENAMEL PAINT. Johnston Furni- 
_ ture Co., 158 Edgewood Ave. 


NEW and used restaurant fixtures. Acme 
_ Fixture Co., 289 Ivy St, JA. 3011. 


“SEWING MACHINES FOR RENT 
Ba Berger Sewing Mach. JA. 5807. 


CHROME restaurant and tavern tables. 
Gate City Table Co., WA. 3231. 
Se 


SEE the new Ez. Musaphonic combina- 
ag Exclusive at Davison'’s 4th 


CINDERS MA. 1107 

SHEETING. ara ved cure 
tain net Mitt END STORE. 72 ALA. 

NEW-USED fixtures. — and Restaurant 
Supply Co., , 382 | Ww. P’ tree. A. 7451. 

USED ) Hot F Point electric range, 3 units. 
A-! condition VE. 067. 


GAS and “coal water ~ heaters, 
Automobile parts. DE. 6980. 
‘KER “WARDROBE trunk, 
$22.50: ot hers, $18. 163 
MO TOR BIKE, fair condition, ition, $55. 
990 


Loan 


tar- 
ead- 


- 


40-gal. tank. 


large size, 
63 Edgew ood 


MA. 


BE! 


ANY 
foor.|COLE FURNITU 


MERCHANDISE 
| Household Goods 77 


| SMALL ypright piano, Frigi., new gas 
| gtove, bedrm. suite, spring and mat- 
| tress, maple aving 5% TT ee davenport, 
kit. cabinet, etc. E. 7. 


| SP ade-in offers now you! 
| gid furniture and stoves a K Furn!- 
ture Co., 85 Auburn, cor. Ivy. WA. 8361 


'SAVE 25% to 0% on new ‘furniture. 
| Me. cei Furniture Shop, 137 Mitchell 
tree 


| ELECTRIC drink box, 
Reas. Call JA. 8876. 


$45 ICE “Coolerator”’ refrigerator, white 
_ enamel, $20. Just like new. HE. 5881. 


MAPLE bedrm. suite, $34.50; bk. 
$7.50. Little | 5 Pts. Furn. Co. WA. 


LATE - mod. - radio, >, spinet desk, Eureka 
vacuum, 


lamp. _barg., $35. HE. 4735-W 


————_— — eS - 


FOR SALE—Dinette ——— svic- 
trola, metal bed, odd pieces. CR. 2 
78 


Musical Merchandise 


for 


also juke box. 


suite, 
3378. 


ROOMS FOR RENT 
Rooms With Board 85 


P. DE LEON, APT. B-6, VE. 9431. 
UNUSUALLY ATTR. LIVING COND. 
FOR 1 OR 2 BUSINESS GIRLS. 


WEST END—Front rm., sy ent., conn. 
bath, meals opt. KA. 6775 


1107 PONCE DE LEON—Yne. lady, share 
rm., pri. bath, nice meals. VE. 6797. 


NEAR Little 5 Pts., attractive rm., 
bath: % block car line. MA. 25 


NICE large room for 2 = 3. Good meals. 
849 Peachtree. VE. 3288 
87 


Hotels 
WYNNE APT. HC & 3. 25 day 
715 wk. 


sgl. $1.50 & $2 da 
Apts.'$10 wk. 644 | 644 N. E. 4040, 
JA. | 


STAND HOTEL—75% Pryor, N. E. 
6700. Outside rm. $3.50-$4 sgl.: dbl. $5-36. 


Hotels—Colored 


HOTEL MACK—30 rms., 548 Bedford PI., 
N. E., cont. of Fort St. VE. 8921. 


conn. 
92. 


OTEL. $1. 
dbl.; 
Gishiend 


GRAND PIANOS 
SMALL PURITAN 
BY CABLE—$200 


6-Ft. Hardman—$275 
2% AUBURN AVE. JA. 0674, 


Good Practice Pianos, $49 Up. 
EASY TERMS 
Jewell-Baskette Piano Co. 
54 Auburn Ave., N. ] E. 


— ——e eee = 


PIANOS 


CARLOAD USED PIAN®S just arrived, 

come early for choice buys. Music 
cabinets and record cabinets, latest styles. 
LANIER PIANO CO., 33 AUBURN AVE. 


BAND, ORCHESTRA~ INSTRUMENTS, 
REPAIRING. Ritter’s, 4 Auburn Ave. 


Typewriters, Ofc. Eqpt. 80 
LEARN TO TYPE AND AND EARN—We offer 


the largest assortment of 
in Atlanta for rent. Terms $3 one ph pyro 4 
or 3 months for $7.50. Don't wait—they 
are oem scarce. 
AN weeneee MACHINE 


Division of “ey on Rand, Inc, 
67 Forsyth St., N. WAlnut 8367 
Sy ied since 1880. 


TYPEWRITERS. adding machs. repaired, 
sup. Durrett’s. 65 Pryor. 8.W. MA. 2997. 


OFFICE MACHINES—Rentals, repairs. 
L. M. Deans Co.. 56 N. Pryor. MA. 5852. 


—_—_—_—— 


TYP FOR RENT. 
A. © Luke, 184 Mitchel) St. JA. 1444 


USED ed, $88 pianos, refinished, recon- 
ditioned 5 up. Cable's, 235 P'tree. _ 
$1 


Wanted To Buy 


IF YOU have used gas appliances in your 
home that you do not need, ~~ would 
be aiding the war effort by selling them 
to homes now in need of them. We 
have numerous customers who want such 
equipment and we will be glad to put 
them in touch with 7 Atlan 
Gas “gt Company 8051, Ex. 242, 
and list them for sale. oy 
CASH FOR USED 
PIANOS 
HEST PRICES PAID. CALL 
STERCHI’S 
MA, 3100 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
WE PAY highest cash prices for band 
and string musical pew: Citizens 
Loan Assp., WA. 7911. 195 Mitchell St. 


NEED used bedrm., a rm., living 
rape kitchen, porch, odd pieces furni- 
~ ce CR Furniture Mart. JA. 2045. 


WANTED—One or 2 late model standard 
typewriters in first-class condition. MA. 
9961 from 9-5. 


HIG 


Rooms—Furnished 89 
TWO > large, 
rooms, with semi-private bath, in pri- 
vate home, north side section; convenient 
transportation. Phone VE. 1081 after 6 
Pp. m. or on Sunday. 
NEW BEDS, Innerspring mattresses, dor- 
mitory style, hot and cold showers, $4 
per week at Victory Trailer Park or 
phone 1041 Marietta, Ga. 
FRONT corner bedroom, Ist floor, steam 
heat, adjacent to bath. ‘% block of 
car line in West End. B-214, Constitu- 
tion. 


NICE front room, 


ad eS bath. Pri- 
vate home, near _ - ‘ann Busi- 


ness lady preferred. 


EAST LAKE, A... me Seas unusu- 
ally lovely room pri. home, pri. bath; 

on car li line. DE. 4741 

WANTED—2 business om 
plenty of hot water, steam heat. 

1013 Ponce de Leon, Apt. 4 

REDECORATED bedrm. N. S., near car. 
Breakfast opt. Business ladies only. 

Ref. exchanged. VE. 2658 — after 7. 


BUCKHEAD section, 3766 Ivey Rd., 
room, priv. bath, twin beds, 


Twin beds, 
Refs. 


cor. 


em — 


738 MYRTLE ST.. N. E.. single rm. with 
kitchen privileges, $20; near two bus 
lines. VE. 4191. 


DECATUR—Attractive room, near street 
car, private home; lady only; break- 
fast optional. DE. 3270. 
ANSLEY PARK PRIVATE HOME. 
CORNER room, newly decorated, on bus 
line. Business woman. AT. 4014. 


EAST POINT, FT. : IN 

ADJ. BATH, PRIV. HOME, 
GENTLEMEN PREFERRED. CA . 
3 P’TREE AVE., delightful room, priv. 


bath, convs., neay bus, $15. Also large 
ter. rm. for 2 gentlemen, $25. 6817. 


i0TH ST. SECTION. Well ront 


furn. front 
room, near bath, heat. Family of adults. 
Conv. to meals. Business | person. _ VE. 9464 


GARDEN HILLS, BUCKHEAD. Garage 
apt., ground floor bedroom, bath, all 
convs. On bus. Gentlemen. CH. 2544. 


THE VILLA—200 Montgomery Ferry Dr. 
Bus stop. Room, conn. bath. Business 
woman. Refs. HE. 2050. 


BUCKHEAD Section, Peachtree Trolley— 

Attractive home, cool corner room, 
Beautyrest; reasonable; garage. CH. 2428. 
17TH ST., 1 blk. P’tree. Large redeco- 

rated front room, oversize closet. Busi- 
ness girl. Private home. 6400. 
WEST END. Nice young lady room-mate. 

Twin beds, oy heat, at car. Pri- 
vate home. AM. 


316 P. DE LEON. ee redec. rms., ven. 
blinds, dble. or twin beds. AT. 1326. 


TURN your old furniture into 


cash ht 
eo Guick by eal ome sr CURNITORE 


CASH for oie and springs, coal and 
oil heaters, gas ranges, elec. refrig., 
washing machines, pianos. MA. 4222. 


CASH FOR USED FURNITURE—WE 


BUY 
THING, SELL ANYBODY. WRIGHT- 
RE CO. JA. 2699. 


HIGHEST cash prices paid for furniture, 
stoves and rugs. Auerbach, 564 Deca- 

tur St. WA. 0448. 

CALL ATLANTA’S LARGEST FURNI- 
TURE BUYER FOR HIGHEST CASH 

PRICES FOR USED FURN. JA. 1601. 


N. W. COLLIER RD. SEC.—Attr. rm., pri. 
bath, home; gar.; busi. people. VE. 8039. 


TWO single rms.; TF ge, ent.: conn. bath; 
garage; men. 


DRUID HILLS—Attrac. room, in owner's 
home. 1053 Oakdale Rd. DE. 8546. 
EXCLUSIVE pri. home, rm., bath, garage, 
breakfast; business woman. CR. 1095 


1422 W. P’TREE. Cool front room, 
__convs. $5 week. VE. 0924. 


VIRGINIA SEC.—Priv. home, 
busi. couple or gentleman. HE. 0608-W. 


N. S.—Priv. home: comfortable, corner, 
front room, priv. bath. HE. 2130- 


all 


nr. trans., 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for used 
furniture, gas or oil stoves. SOUTHERN 
SALES COMPANY, JA. 2255. 


ADDING MACHINES, SAFES. CASH 
REGISTER. SMALL SIZE PREFER- 
RED. PAY TOP PRICE. JA. 5870. 


IF IT goes in the home, we buy it. . Why 
not call us? Atlanta's lar ~’ used fur- 
niture buyers. Bass Furn. 123. 


{0,000 Bo . USED, D MAPLE FLOORING. 


ALL KINDS GOOD USED Se eae 
Seidel Furn. Co., 255 Peters. WA. 4389. 


BABY Grand piano, ar Victrola, , Na- 
t: enal Standard trumpet. HE. 1250. 


AUTOMATIC Westinghouse elec. water 
heater: perfect condition, $50. DE. 9911. 


used washers, guarant 
Appliance Co., CA. | 1 52. 


~g. $6.00. 6x9, $3.00; 
0440. 


3 GOOD 


Terms. . Eubanks . LPP 
RU GS. ~ —xl2 Armstrong. 


__ 3xi2, $1.98. Cooper's, 94 Ala. 


WILL PAY top price for used table top 
_ gas stove and pianos. JA, 4ll. 

WANTED—LADY’S BICYCLE, ANY CON- 

DITION. WILL PAY CASH. RA. 415%. 


SEWING machs. ~~ ht, peperes rented. 
Sewing Mach. Shop, 167 W’hall WA. 7919 


TIMBER. within 30 mi. Atlanta, Butler 
Coal & Lbr. Co. BE. 1678, CH. 5415, nights. 


Ww 


MA. 
Machinery and Tools 69 


GENERAL Mot 45 HP ese) Engine, 
3-cy linder Model 3-71, $1, 50. used ap- 
prox. 2 years, no priority needed. Can 
he seen in operation at Standard Milling 
Co.. & Fairlie Street, S. W.. MA, 3900. 
Ss electric motors for sale; bought 
" SED exchanged. Hunter Hogue Electric 
Co. 449 Courtland St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Coal and Wood 


REST PRICE on Best Jellico Coal. 
Give us your summer order. JA. 8282. 
FOR the best coal at the lowest price 

call JA. 8679. 


RENTUCKY RED ASH $8, 2-TON LOTS. 
BUTLER COAL & LBR. CO. BE. 1678. 


71 


Diamonds, Jewelry 
~ ESTATE FORECLOSURE > 


LADY'S pla@inum diamond bracelet in 
the center emerald cut diamond weigh- 
ing approx. 3 carats, with an additional 
°9 carats perfectly matched diamonds. 
Originally valued at approximate $12,000, 
ear be bought for $5,700 cash 
ALSO man's diamond ring, 5% carats, 
yellow gold mounting, valued at $2,900, 
for £1.700 cash, 
Phone JA. | 0634 for an n appointment. 


MU ST have - cash, will  gacrifice my 2- 


carat perfect diamond platinum ring, 
$550. Address U-60, Constitution. 


a ee 


BEAUTIFUL. perfect 2'2-carat diamond 
wg. A pickup for $750 cash. Address 

U-58, Constitution. 

LADY'S 2%-carat perfect diamond ring. 
platinurn mounting. Will sell for $675 

cash Address U-63, Constitution. 

MAN’S 2's-carat diamond ring, fine qual- 
tty Forfeit immediately for cash. Ad- 

dress @ 66. Comstitution. 

65 


LADY'S i -carat perfect diamond rin 

Secrifice, low cash price. Address 
Constitution. 

Radios 74 

1949 PHILCO Cabinet Radio, 6 tubes, cost 
$70. Sacrifice. WA. 3447 after 10. 

Boats and Motors 75 | 

. | 24- hp. Johnson mo- 


1 THOMPSON “boat. 
First-class cond. $285. 


tor and trailer 
Indian Motorcycle Sales. HE. 0918. 


Household Goods 77 


IF YOU are in need of used gas appli- 
ances for your home, cal) AUanta Gas 
Light Company. WA. 8051, Ex. 242, and 
secure a list of some of the used gas 
appliances for sale in the city. 


GAS STOVE. Rec., $10.95; 3-pc. mod. 
BREDRM. & $29. 50; VELOUR 
ia: Rm. Suite, $49. 50. SOU. SALES. JA. 


USED 


rin 


refrigerators, guaranteed. Terms. 
We repair all makes of refrigerators 

and washers. eo refrigerators and 
washers. RA. 164 

SOLID walnut bed, 150 years old; oak 
dresser. 75 years old. Reasonable. Odd 
pieces. RA. 1280. 


CHIPPENDALE dining 
Coil water heater, $9.95 


aise, a 50. 
VE. 


PAY CASH FOR GOOD USED FURNI- 
TURE. MA. 0100. 


BEST CASH PRICE FOR GOOD USED 
PIANOS. JA, 3545. 


WILL PAY CASH FOR USED 
BICYCLES. VE. 2237. 


CASH paid for old washing machines. 
Lakewood Appliance Co. JA. 4820. 
ELEC. refrig., gas or elec. range; 
pay cash. WA. 4441. 


2 SMALL diamond _ 1 sterling silver 
tea set and sterling flatware. WA. 6584. 6584. 


WE BUY YOUR OLD FURNITURE. — 
STERN FURNITURE CO., MA. 6403. 


OFFICE and restaurant Fixtures oe 
sold. Murry Fixt. Co. 60 Ala. St. JA. 733 


MOVERS 


will 


72. 


Moving and Storage 84 


LARGE new de furniture coaches 
to and from N. ¥ ra Char- 

iotte, Jacksonville, Miami, 

other points. enced Wo 

warehouses for storage. Suddath Moving 

& Storage Co.. A. 6795. 


WANTED loads or part loads, to Balti- 
more, Phil., warty ey Jue @ Be Be 
Aug. 25-28. WA. 1412. 
___ CONSOLIDATED VAN LINES. 


CLARK'S ia 8 large, —_ age ~ 

men, plenty pa safe, 
public Barvice certificate. JA. M61. 
MA. g Service 


WHEN you move, call Arden ) Transfer, 
WA. 5281. Best prices and service. 


WE MOVE anything at any time at any 
place. SPENCE, 2901. 


FOR dependable moving, merase, parame 
Free estimates. Zaban, WA. 2701 


WALLACE Furniture & Transfer Co., 
865 Lee St. RA. 2361, MA. 8080 night. 


~ ROOMS FOR RENT 
Rooms With Board —_—«*85 


EMORY SECT., eer" CONLEY OR 
LAWSON GENERA ATTRACTIVE 
VACANCY. GOOD MEALS. $30. DE. 8569. 


ne 


rm. 
~ 4 
Res. 


| conn. bath, 


751 PIEDMONT, N. E.—Nice large rm., 
priv. porch. Roommate 

|young tady. | Priv. bath. 
186 P’TREE CIR. —Large front room, twin 
| beds, conn. bath, near transportation. 

es girls. HE. 0483. 
/CQMFORTABLE rm., pri. home; 
good home-cooked meals. Bus. 
students. 778 Penn Ave., VE. 8232. 


907 PEACHTREE ST. 


Attractive vacancies. Reasonable. 


855 PEACHTREE ST. 


Attractive vacancies, reasonable, VE. 1 


880 VA. N. E.—Front double rm., twin 
beds, conn. bath; on bus. HE. 7299. 


really 
men, 


951 PIEDMONT—Large, cool rm., all 
convs., bus line. Good meals. VE. "6067. 


MORNINGSIDE—Front room, semi-priv. 
home, conn. bath, at car stop. VE. 458. 
1393 P*TREE. FRONT ones = ROOK. 
CONV. BATH. HE. 2831 

N. | = 76 St. Charles, ee girl de- 
sires roommate in mod. home. VE. 1306. 


710 PIEDMONT—New management; at- 
tractive vacancies. Reas. rate. VE. 8559. 


Answers to 


Constitution Quiz 
Alloy. 

Louisiana. 

North America. 
15th. 

Lima 

New Testament. 
Frank C. Walker. 
. North Dakota. 
16 5. 

0 Go 


OD -1 Dn ee Coto 


MODERN—Separate ent., attr. rm., cool, 
convs., tasty meals. Owner, RA. 4295. 


|]287 P’TREE—Redec. 


| LARGE rm., 


972 JUNIPER. ROOM WITH LAYV., 
CONN. BATH. VE. 1561. 

482 SEMINOLE, N. E., delightful room, 
__semi- -pri. bath, choice meals. MA. 3748. 


214 — P. DE L.—Rmmate. gentleman. St. 
heat, hot water, good meals. VE. 7083. 


—— eee ee ee eee ee 


COUPLE with etrietly priv. N. &S. home 


-J. 


rm., 
3266 


_ and 
2446. 


HE. 1571 
front 
bath. Also garage | apt. HE. 


378 9TH ST., N.  E.—Young 
_ young man. All convs. AT. 446. 

conn. bath. a other room- 
VE. 


for busi. couple, 


conn. 


ers. Meal ‘optional. 


896 PONCE DE LEON. HE. 2802 
Attractive room. Reasonable rates. 


56 P’TREE PL., N. E. Front room, priv. 
bath; also small room. HE. 7197. 


1097 CLIFTON RD., N. E.—Lg. rm., semi- 
priv., steam heat, modern, $25. DE. 2925. 


654 KENNESAW —Priv. home, front rm., 
_ single $15, double $20. VE. 7145. 


622 E. LAKE. DECATUR—Rm. in priv. 
home, car. Busi. couple. Ref. DE. . 0637. 


WEST END—Front rm., pri. home, twin 
beds, $3 week each. "AM. 1550. 


CAPITOL VIEW—Front room, private 
home. Automatic heat. RA. 5755. 


2236 STEPHEN LONG DR., pri. 
pri. bath, near bus, $15. CH. 7189. 


1327 W. PEACHTREE, refined home, 
warm rm., dbl. bed, perm. HE. 1700-R. 


1396  PIEDMONT—Front rm., Opp. park, 
HE. 3817. 


_ single or double, reas. 


717 MYRTLE 8ST. ~—Large room, twin beds, 
$20: access to kitchen. VE. 2957 


962 JUNIPER—Lg. rm., twin a conn. 
bath. Breakfast. VE. 2847. 


LARGE FT. RM. All convs. 
Gentlemen. JA. 0508-W. 


463 PARKWAY DR.—Steam heat, 
rm., 4 adj. bath; pri. ent. AT. 1119. 


WANT a lovely room with di dif. kit. ar- 
rangement? Jj et this is it! DE. 3416. 


——— TT 


856 AMSTERDAM—Pri. home, twin beds. 
Gentlemen; meals opt. VE. 4413. 


COLLIER RD.—Priv. home; all 
Nr. trans. Gentlemen. VE. 853 7 
DRUID HILLS—Corner room, private 
shower. Garage. DE. 4261. 
BUCKHEAD—Clean room with pri. bath. 
Couple, or gentlemen pref. CH. 1507. 
N. E., pri. home, 2 attr. rms., closets, 
Beautyrest, garage opt. HE. 0657-J. 
P’TREE-15TH, beautiful, every conv., 
. bath adj., pri. porch. VE. 6314 
LARGE RM., twin beds, near bath, 3 
buses. VE. 7016. 
THE PRADO, rm., 
mattress. On bus 


2 LOVELY . conn. 
heat, bus and car. VE. 


N. E.—LARGE 1rm., priv. vy. home, auto. 
heat, near trans. Breakfast opt. HE. 1996. 


THE Atlanta : 


home, 


Two beds. 


cor. 


convs. 
6. 


ri. bath, Beautyrest 

ine. HE. 5891-M. 

rms., private “home, 
2526. 


Constitution maintains a@ 
free Renting Bureau for the accommo- 
dation of its advertisers and those who 
are seeking furnished rooms, rooms with 
board and housekeeping rooms. If you 
do not see exactly what you want de- 
scribed in these columns today come to 
The Constitution office, where you will 
find a description of every vacancy re- 
cently advertised in The Constitution, lo- 
cated in all sections of Atlanta. The list- 
ings are especially valuable to newcom- 
ers to the city who are not familiar with 

oy penee ocations. 
oo, have a vacancy phone a ren- 
a to The Constitution now, at 
wainur 6565, and your place will auto- 
matically be listed immediately in the 

free Renting Bureau. 
90 


Rooms— Unfurnished 
hot 


869 CAPITOL, 
water, lights, 


Housekeeping Rooms Fur. 94 


INMAN PK.., attr. Ist fl. apt., liv., bedrm. 
comb... dinette, knette. priv. ent., steam 
heat. -Adults. JA. 3340 


HIGHLY desirable smal! 
os refined home. 690 


heat, 


1 o¢ 3 rms.. 
on car line. 


front 
Ww. 


upstairs | 
P'tree St. 


BROOKWOOD HILLS—Two comfortable 

rooms, adjacent bath. Very reasonable. 
Private home. Maid service. Trackiess 
trolley two blocks. VE. 1725 after 2 p. m. 


934 WASHINGTON. 2 rooms, lights, gas, 
hot water, Frigidaire, heat, utilities. 
$6.50 week. MA. 3201. 


NEAR Piedmont Park. 
r newly decorated, 


Nice, large front 
kitchenette. 


—_—_——- ——_ 


N. E. SEC.. bedrm., dinette, k’nette, priv. 
pch., everything ‘furn. HE. 0942-J. 


GRANT PK., pri. home, 
newly furn., private entrance. 


853 WASHINGTON, 2 rms., 
nished; $4.50 per week. WA. 0448. 


T END, 2 rooms, completely fur., in 
he all conveniences. RA. 0784. 


687 SPRING, rm., k’nette, heat, hot wa- 
ter; also bedrm. VE. 8018. 


THREE rms.. everything furn., including 
heat. 747 Capitol Ave, 8S. W. MA. — 2487. 


934 CAPITOL Ave., 2 rms., hot w water, 
sink, gas, lights, $4.50. Adults. MA. 


N. EAST—2 or 3 rooms. Utilities furn. 
Bus. or elderly couple pref. VE. _ 0177. 


DECATUR—3 nice rooms, private en- 
trances and bath; bik. transp. CR. 4424. 


950 W. PEACHTREE—Large front room, 
suitable for light housekeeping. HE. 5697 


Hkpg. Rooms Unfur. 95 
REDECORATED, near North Ave. and 


bedrm., kitchen, 


“WA. 5004 


Piedmont 590 Willow St., N. E., 3% 


rooms, light and water fur., $19. VE. 8956. 


well-ventilated front bed- 


TODAY’S CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


48 Swiss canton. 

51 Locate. 

54 Chinese secret 
society. 

56 Tribal group. 

14 Love. 57 East Indian 

15 Domesticate. prince. 

16 Narrow coun-58 Reform. 

try road. 60 Spoken. 

17 Wife of Rich-61 Common ro- 
ard the Lion- dent. 

Heart. 62 At a subse- 
19 Winglike. quent time. 
20 Tidal wave in63 Dreadful. 
| a river. 64 Old Hevrew 
21 Cotton fiber. measure. 

22 Call forth. 65 Small fish. 
23 King of the 

West Saxons. 
24 Good: Fr. 

25 Lamb's 
mother. 

26 A tide. 

28 Jeer. 

30 The oorial. 

33 East Indian 
drinking pot. 

35 Garden of 
trees. 

37 Nome in 


ACROSS. 
1 The dovekie. 
6 Pace. 
10 Irish dra- 
matist. 


DOWN, 

1 Hebrew 
teacher. 

2 Music hall. 

3 Outpouring. 

4 Algonquian 
Indian. 

5 Bird. 

6 Discolor. 

7 Mountain 
lake. 

8 Give out. 

Greece. 9 Common 

38 Granule. legume. 

39 River in Italy.10 Serf. 

40 Click beetles. 11 Nimbus. 

42 Hulled grain. 12 Race of giants 

43 Salt. conquered by 

44 Large bundle. Joshua. 

45 Arenaceous 13 Existed. 

material. 18 Stare: dial. 
46 Weep. 22 Water pitcher. 
47 Drink slowly. 24 Exclamation 


25 Black. 


32 Old Testa- 


34 wide- 


85 Seed covering. 
36 Gain by 


American + 
tree. 

42 Hiatus. 

45 Omen. 

46 Climb. 

47 Mock. 

49 South African 
nocturnal 
carnivore, 

50 Lifeless. 

51 Goad. 

52 Old Persian 
hook money. 
53 Sligntly open. 
54 Set o' players. 
55 Fabled -on- 

ster. 

56 Pack tigh 

58 Greek lett 

59 Hebrew 
deities. 


of disgust. 


27 Orient. 

28 Degree in 
rank. 

29 Egyptian 
wading-bird. 

30 Make a shrill, 
creaking 
sound. 

31 Search. 


ment book. 
33 Dregs. 


mouthed jar. 


merit. 
38 Snatch. 
41 Central 


Solution to Yesterday's Puzele. 
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6 windows. | 
Exclusive home. Ref. exchanged. Adults. 


| Leon. 


nicely “a 
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Hkpg. Rooms Unfur. 95 


LITTLE 5 POINTS—2 co conn. rms., pri. en- 
trance: newly dec.; lights, heat, hot and 
cold water furn.; adults" $25. DE. 6887. 
545 “COURTLAND | ST., a) es pe rooms, 
pri. bath, water, lights furnished. Con- 
venient stores a and bus. ean 
LUCILE AVE., | West End, 3 conn. rms., 
_ lights, water, phone, gar., adults. RA. 5202. 


315 HURT ST.. N. E.—3 rms., pri. bath, 
ent., heat, gar. 0656. 


Adults. WA, 


3 ROOMS. LIGHTS AND WATER FURN.. 
" $16 MO. 698 ASHBY, S. W. RA. 4301. 


134 CURRIE ST... S. B.. 1 io 4 rms.; lights, 
__ water furnished. Near ¢ oe 


ROOMS FOR RENT | 


REAL ESTATE-RENT 


cinitimianibininimnn 
Apartments—Unfurnished 101 


2 LARGE rooms private fe bath and ents. 
Lights, hot and cold water. DE. 88 58. 


409 ARNOLD >) ST. 4 rms., bath, redec., 
priv. duplex, furn. ht., util. WA. 1279, 


——— 


710 N. . MAIN, ~ College ty 4 rms., con- 
__veniently located. C CA. | 0. 


Apts.—F ur. or ig 


RIDLEY Court, fireproof, 
Ave., N. E., 3 to 6 rooms, 
WA. 7416. 

BARGAIN. UP-TO-DATE 4-RM. N. oR 
APT. CAR LINE. BUS. ADULTS, BUSI- 

NESS COUPLE PREFERRED. AT. 1171. 


102 
131. Forrest 
$35 to $60. 


1044 WASHINGTON IN ST., | W., 3 rms.; 
everything furnished. MA. 4029. 


1591 SYLVAN Road. 2-room apartment. 
Lights, water & phone furn., $22.50. 


o87 JOSEPHINE ST. 2 conn. rms., water, 
lights, $12.50. Settled couple. 


INMAN PARK—2 or 3-rm. apt., 


water; reas.; $15. JA. 1530-' 
1516 Ss. GORDON—4 rms., bath, lights, 
auto. hot water. Adults 


—— 


TWO rooms. ‘Private ao heat, 
water furn. 1030 Greenwood. H 


631 WOODLAND—4 rooms, pr 
lights, phone furn. - Adults. ” A. 7146, 


230 GLENN ST., Ss. ll rooms, water 
furnished, $9 mo. JA. 5990, WA. 4952. 


Hkpg. Rooms Fur., Unfur. 96 


FURNISHED & UNFURNISHED ROOMS 
FOR RENT. 498 CAPITOL AVE. 


REAL ESTATE-RENT 


Apartments—Furnished 100 


COMPLETELY furnished units b> ig 1 to 
5 rooms, by day or month. linen, 

dishes, telephone. Coffee ¥ yt - 

best food in city. HOTEL BRIARCLI 

APTS. 1050 Ponce de Leon Ave. 

6280. Atlanta’s finest notel apt. 


COMBINED living & bedroom apartment 

with kitchen, Frigidaire, innerspring 
mattress. near Peachtree & Ponce de 
Gas lights and water furnished. 
$8 per week, 553 Courtland. VE. 8831. 


i6é1 MERRITTS AVE., N. E.—Small sum- 
mer rates apt., $5 to $10 weekly. Lights, 
gas, linen, dishes furnished. VE. 7422. 


lights, 


lights, 
. 4822. 


riv. bath, 


316 P. DE LEON—Redec., bedrm., k’ nette, 
new furniture, frigidaire. AT. 1326. 
105 


Duplexes—Furnished 
liv. rm., 


PONDERS, N. W. Nicely fur. 
bedrm., dinette, k’nette; pri. bath, en- 
trance. 1 blk. bus. $35. VE. 1925. 


1304 04 MORNINGSIDE - Drive, re, N. E., noe? 
arranged 5-rm. duplex. Adults. VE. 5002 


Duplexes—Unfurnished 106 


REAL ESTATE—SALE 


Houses for Sale 120 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Automobiles for Sale 140 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Wanted Automobiles 159 


North Side 


Chevrolets 


BRAND-NEW, $6,850 


1220 University Drive, N, E. 

CONVENI - Morningside bus and 
Highland stores. 3 bedrooms, 2 
baths, living recun, dining rm., kitchen; 
white brick and brown stained shingle. 
_eeaanve. Mr. Sanders, CH. 17126 


WEYMAN AND COMPANY 


NORTH SIDE 
VIRGINIA-HIGHLAND 


S$ ROOMS and sleeping porch, $4.500; 


easy terms, condition. For full 
articulars . ron Bacheller, MA. 
995 or WA. 


DOLVIN "REALTY CO. 


$13,000. RED ~ BRICK ~DUPLEX—$4,500 
NEAR Ga Baptist Hosp.; 2 furnaces, new 
roof: financed; live free while other 
apt. pays all expense. 277 Mackenzie 
Drive. MA. 0750. 


THE TITLE TO a — 
Have it searched and insu 


LAWYERS TITLE 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


GARDEN HILLS—4 bedrms., 4 baths, near 
N. Fulton schools, car line, shops; ideal 
for r family with | children. __ VE. 0623. 
ANSLEY PARK, $7,500, . 3 bedrms., 2 
baths, redec., beautiful yard, % block 
bus stop. Owner leaving town. VE. 1135. 

3-bedrm., 


00 


0 


UNIVERSITY Paola, "$60. 


2-bath rs. 
John Webb> DE. 3014 or WA. 


2269 STEPHEN Long Drive, 5-room frame 
bungalow, excellent condition. Keason- 
able price, easy terms. WA. 6368. 


60-FOOT lot, Standish Ave., $100 cash, 
$10 a month. Buy now, build after war. 
Robinson, WA. 5477. 


BRICK duplex, sep. 
HUIET-WILLIAMS CoO. 


FOR BEAUTIFUL Northside homes cal 
Ben S. Forkner Realty Co.. DE. 3579. 


ALLEN M. PIERCE REALTY CO. 
Main Floor, 105 Hurt Bidg. MA. 3349 


SEE THE beautiful new homes in Gor- 
don Acres. Gordon, Inc., HE. 2626. 


2-STORY BRICK, Brookwood Hills home, 
$7,000. Nutting Realty Co. WA. 0156. 


ATTRACTIVE new 6 and breakfast rm., 
2-bath brick. FHA terms. WA. 7991. 


BRIARWOOD—New homes. Hancock Dr. 
McLynn Ave. Paul T. Arnold. VE. 1286. 


LEFT OF P’TREE. Attr. 5-r. home, oe _ 
Drake Realty Co. CH. 2223, CH. 


5-R. BRKFST.., brick, steam heat, 
$350 cash, bal. arranged. 


ee ee 


20 LOMBARDY WAY, 
baths, $4,850 


heating system. 
MA. 8985 


a, 


rms., 3 


N. E., 
: appointment. VE. 5554. 


East Atlanta 


1256 McPHERSON AVE., S. E.—Attractive 
7-rm. frame. Lot 55x 150 ft. Garage. 
Owner, JA. 2913. 


Kirkwood 


1830 DEKALB AVE., 1 or 2 
$3,250. Terms. J. L. Mercer, 


South Side 


$150 CASH, $30 month; 5 rooms, 
schools, car line. 1470 Woodbine, 


Decatur 


PARKSIDE CIR. 5-rm. brick, auto. gas 
furn.. attic, full cement basement, 
years old, lot 225x300. Price $6,000; $500 
cash will handle. HE. 1177, DE. 6805. 


PARKSIDE “CIR. 5-rm. brick, auto. gas 
furn., attic, full cement basement, 3 

years old, lot 225x300. Price $6,000; 

cash will handla, HE. 1177, DE. 6805. 


West End 


BUY a Suburban Victory Garden near 
Adams Park Cascade Section. Easy 


OTIS CO. WA. 0134 
convenient location, new 


6-RM. frame, 
| furnace and roof, lot 60x160,° $3,750. 
Small cash payment. O. R. Moyer, RA. 


4224. Geo. L. Wilson, RA. 1031. 


BEST | 7-room , frame o1 on Ontario Ave. for 
$2,750. With $350 cash, bal. $30 month. 
F. B. Reese, JA. 3537, VE. 4464. 


Sylvan Hills 


747 DILL Ave., brick duplex, 
portation, $5,950. Terms, WA 


East Point 


TO BUY. SELL OR RENT IN 
East Point, College Park, Hapeville, call 
EAST POINT REALTY CO. CA. 2153. 


College Park 


10 oa HOMES—On Madison Ave., $200 
dow bal. less than rent. Call Jack 
eee, TA. 0914-W, after 4 p. m. CA. 6055. 


$900—NEW 4-rm. frame; lot 60x200. Bar- 
gain. . CA. 2695. 


families, 
WA. 2162 


near 
S. E. 


_— 


on trans- 
. 6655. 


)new, price 


Miscellaneous 
BUY A HOME 
EXAMINED 


oO a hs ” aaa 


URED 
AGante Title & Trust Co. 


and 


930 Argonne, N. B., 3 r. and k'nette, re- 
decorated. 6. 

165 Elkmont Dr., N. E. (near Orme Cir- 
cle), 5 r. and bkfst. rm., porch, ga- 
rage; separate furnace; ‘lovely fire- 

lace in living room. $61. 

672 Pryor St., S. W., 4 r., $17: 5 r., $20. 

| 789 Cooper, S. W., 2 rms., $12. 

Cc. G& AYCOCK REALTY CO. WA, 2114 

6- room 


84 PEACHTREE HILLS ~ AVE., 
duplex, 3 bedrooms, living room, din- 
ing room, large screened porch in rear, 
basement, laundry tubs, nice backyard, 
garage. $55. Cliff Chapman, MA. 1638. 
Chapman Realty Co. 


Farms for Sale 127 


BEST certified dairy farm 
Ga., 60 mi. Atlanta and Macon, 
of Bermuda grass belt. Near 
h’way; 184 grade milk cows, 
dairy equipment and farm machinery, 
700 a. very fertile land, 300 a. lespedeza, 
40 a. alfalfa, one mile creek pastures and 
hay bottoms. Will sell part. D. R 
TEET, 58 15th 1 St., _N. I E., VE. 6537 


Investment Property 


5 UNITS, $708 annual rent, 
W. H. Mahone, WA. 2162. 


heart 
paved 


129 


4% times. 


in middle 


complet® 


DECATUR— 3 rms., riv. bath. business 
couple. Call after p. m. CR. 1020. 


1283 W. P’TREE—Upper 4 rms., bath, 3 
Ige. closets, screen pch. $38. HE. 4794-J. 


402 FIFTH ST., N. E.—5 rms., bath, 1 re- 
dec. Near trans. s. Apply upstairs. 


345 COURTLAND ST. N. E.—S large 
rms. and closets: 


hot water conn. $25. 

Duplexes—Fur. or Unfur. 107 

WEST END—Newly dec., very clean, 1422 
4072. 


Sale or Exchange 134 


Christ the King Church, %room, 
house, 2 aths, sl orch, 
decorated. Large lot. Corene. 
eachtree Arcade, WA. 

; "BRIG stores, thickly aed TGighbSr 
hood, on 2 car lines. Good conditfon, 


good location grocery or drug store. Will 
sell or trade for house. Carrington Realty 
WA, 3773. 


Co. 
137 


ing 


new! Eas 
ry 


and 1440 Allegheny St., VE. 
Houses—Furnished 110 


GORDON ST. Large apartment, r redeco- 
rated. utilities furnished, $45.00 mo. 


RA. 1707 
3 CHOICE rooms, 3 doors from car, 
ent., porch, bath, shower, Frigi. 
Orme Circle. Couple. 
621 BLVD., N. we me 
rfg. Res. Mgr., 
DECATUR—3-RM. a , NICELY FURN. 
CAR LINE MOD. CONVS, DE. 1387. 


BACHELOR or business couple; 2 rooms. 
PONCE DE LEON HE. 6361. _ 


1267 LUCILE AVE, >» Wes 
EVERYTHING FURN. RA. 8355. 


INMAN PARK—2 rooms, everything fur- 
nished, semi-pri. bath; adults. WA. 4430. 


EAST POINT—133 Newnan poe 3 rms., 
pri. bath. All.convs. CA. 3661. 


2- 2-RM. bachelor apt., Te 907 


E. Rock Springs. 
apt., 3 rms., pri. 


609 GRANT ST.—Ter. 
bath, ent. Hot water. Adults. MA. 0087. 


183 POPLAR CIR.. N. E.. 3-RM. EFFI- 


CIENCY, ADULTS. VE. 9967. 


priv. 
630 


apt. Redec. Elec 
3946. 


RMS. 


——— 


Apartments—Unfurnished 101 


55 LaFayette, A-4, 1 bedrm. 
67 LaFayette, No. 2, 2 bedrm. 
‘as JOHN H. CANDLER & ASSO. 


576 Highland Ave., N. E. AT. 


| ~~ 4251 PEACHTREE STREET 
NICE efficiency, 2nd floor.. 

| ALSO unit with small bedroom 
| PANNELL REALTY CoO. WA. 3426. 


3285 PEACHTREE ROAD 


5-ROOM apt., lovely surroundings. All 
convs. Adults. No pets. $85. C . 


DUPLEX APT., with owner, 5 rms., bith, 
heat, water, gar., 2 bliks. car. Beautiful 
grove, creek. Adults. $40. HE. 4850. 


2ND FLR., living rm., bath, 
dinette and kitchen, elec. - 
stove, steam heat, porch. WA. 5 34° 


3 TO 6-RM. apts. Good, clean condi- 
tion, $16 to $30. Windsor and Rawson 
Streets, S. W. McNeal, 6407. 


3 RMS., kit., bath, pri. ents., all convs. 
Good heat. Reas. Furniture for sale 


if _desired. 705 Central Ave. 


bedrm 


TO SUBLET—Ansley Park, 3 or 4 months. 

Beautiful 7-room private home, fur- 
nished nreumess Pay utilities, rent 
free. HE. : 


181 14TH 


+r. ~—gupnished bachelor apt 
Available September 10, 1942. 
SHARP-BO TON Co. WA. Jo28. 


ALL OR PART OF NEW BUNGALOW. 
WA. 7581. 


Suburban 
bunga- 


ADAMSVILLE, on Gordon Rd., 
low cottage, 3 rooms and bath; lot 
400. Extra nice. Near bus and stores. 
Price $2,200. Terms. 
4-room house; good 
Terms. 
CH. 6114. 


ON Howell Drive, 
MR. KEITH. 
fish, 


condition; $1.250, 
A. 3132. 
10-ACRE lake. Overstocked with 
bass, 5S Points. 
Terms. Mr. Langford. WA. 0100. 


bream, cat, 10 miles 
31 A., % miles of River bridge. Johnsons 


FOR RENT by owner, modern i7-rm. 
brick, on bus and car line. Completely 
furn. VE. 8623. 


WELL-FURNISHED 5-room cream brick, 
753 Olympian Dr., $55. VE. 4072. 
lll 


Houses—Unfurnished 


1355 MIDDLESEX Ave., N. E. New 

home, 2 bedrooms, gas heat and hot 
water. Screen blinds, complete, burglar 
guards, new stove and refrigerator, lot 


60x300. $95. VE. 8675. 
1321 OAK ST., S. W. (West End), 9 rms., 
2 baths, $60. (Arrenged for 2 families, 
1 bik. from car line 
ALLAN-GOLDBERG | RLTY. Co. WA. 1696 
N. e. se near Ansley Pk., new, 5 
as furn. $60. 
HES 3697. UBER Y REALTY CO. VE. 6695 
| $30—99 WHITEFOORD, N. E. 5- RM. MOD- 
ERN BUNGALOW. DIRECT FROM 
OWNER. NO CHILDREN. DE. 9039. 
314 PEACHTREE BATTLE AVE. 
4 bedrooms, $112.50. 
SAMUEL ROTHBERG— WA. | 2253. 


Ferry Rd. $1,650. Moore, CH. 6122, 
138 


Property for Colored 
1458 MARIETTA RD.—6-rm. reg ee 
lot. Forrest Adair Co. WA. 2517 


984 McDANIEL ST., 6 rms., $1,750. Fra- 
ser Realty Co. WA. 2944. 


Wanted Real Estate 139 


HAVE ready buyers for homes in good 
condition, modern equipment, north- 

side or West End. $5,000 to $12,000. 
HERBERT KAISER CO. WA, 1745. 


BARGAIN—Just off Peachtree road, a: * 


WE SELL homes, farms, business proper- 
ties, vacant lots, anywhere in Ga. or 
adj. states. For quick, satisfactory results 
see or write us. Johnson Land Co., Haas- 
Howell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. MA. 3132. 


WE HAVE a number of clients for good 

North Side homes. We can sel] yours 
for you. Phone us details. A. $3111. 
Haas & Dodd. 


WE HAVE buyers for modern homes. 
Call Burdett Reality Co. WA. 1011. 


NEAR LAWSON AIR BASE. 
MODERN 7-rm. ranch house, stoker, Ven. 
blinds, ali convs. $50 mo. VE. 1925. _ 


2646 ALSTON DR.—3 bedrooms, all conv. 
wns grounds for children, $75. DE. 


PARKSIDE CIR., Dec., 5-rm. brk.. 
gas fur., $50. HE. 1177. DE. 6805 


1427 BRIARCLIFF RD.—6 rms., screened 
porches, gas furnace, lige lot. HE. 9105. 


862 KINGS COURT. N. FE. 5 rooms, bath, 
furnace heat. AT. 4571. 


EMORY SEC.—Modern, 3 bedrooms, 
baths. Near bus line. RA. 0620. 


CALL US for list or appointments. 
BERRY REALTY CO. VE. 6695. 


auto. 


2 


153 PENN AVE., N. E.—6 rooms, Frigid- 
aire and stove furnished. Auto. gas 
steam heat. CA. 2872, WA. 6011. 


116 ELIZABETH ST., N. E., 3 rms., lights, 
water, stove. Priv. bath, ent. Adults. 
Newly decorated, on car line. $27.50. 


ATTRACTIVE 3-room apt., 1 block car 
ew stores. $35. 639 Seminole Ave., | 
‘ gE. | Draper-Owens Co., WA. 9511 


ee CO. owns nearly | 
46 


600 units. For choice apt. call MA. 


DECATUR—3-rm., priv. bath, 
modern home; adults. DE. 


—_——— ———--— -— —-- em ee 


DECATUR—3 AND 4-RM. APTS. MOD. 
CONVS. ON CAR LINE. DE. 1387. 


of distinction. ariaveltl | 
A. 1394. 


_ APARTMENTS 
| Inc. 547 Peachtree. W 


lst floor: 2 rms., 2nd floor; priv. 
2929-W. 
» 


2 RMS., 
bath; adults. JA. 


685 ARGONNE AVE., N. E.—No. 
$45. Wall Realty Co. MA, 1132 


entrance, | 
8773. 


| unfurn. 


= 


o—4-r., | 


1240 EMORY DR., 2-bedroom essa: all 


convs., furnace heat. $50 mo 
114 


Houses—For Colored 
is.; plumb- 


576 MIDDLE ST... ., S. W.—3 rms. 
ing and elec. lights, $12.50. Can move 
in August 31. For inspection see Mr. 
| Grant on property fram 10 to 4 o'clock. 

Cc. _ G. Aycock Realty ( Co. 
115 


r Office and Desk Space 

| tHE VOLUNTEER BLDG.—For modern 

offices, cal) WA. 0636. 

DESIRABLE front office, 9x14, furn, or 
Phone service. MA. 0881. 


231 HEALEY BLDG.—Furnished offices, 
desk space, telephone and mail service. 


PHONE, MAIL, Steno., Multigraphing 
Se 1600 22 Marietta Bld. WA. 169: 


| 


LIST your proper , for sale or foam. with 
COOK & GREEN, W A. 5731 


FOR RESULTS. real we ae rent. 


Jones-Logan Co., WA 


WE WANT GOOD LISTINGS FOR SALE, 
THOMPSON & CO. WA. 3935. 


' WE WILL SELL, rent your pr 
McLain, Peeples & Morris, Inc. DE. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Automobiles for Sale 
Buicks 


'39 BUICK spec., 4-dr. sedan. Radio, 
heater, seat covers, 4 near-new tires. 
= perfect, $650. Terms. 259 P’tree. JA. 


erty. 
5775. 


140 


1937 BUICK SPECIAL DE LUXE SE- 
DAN. LOW MILEAGE. LIKE NEW. 
REAL BARGAIN. WA. 9020. 


1941 BUICK Special sedanette, perfect 
cond., good tires, pri. owner. JA. 3159-J. 


Chevrotets 


1940 CHEVROLET 5-passenger coupe, 
13,000 actual miles. a eg 
Special price. See at 116 Sprin 
si Opp. Sou. Ry. Bldg., or call 


‘41 SPECIAL DE LUXE SEDAN. 
RADIO. HEATER, GOOD TIRES... $875 
USED CAR EXCHANGE. WA. 4996. 


'36 CHEV. master de luxe 4-dr. sed., ra- 
dio. heater. motor perf. 5 good tires, 
$295; terms. 259 P'tree. JA. 2621. 


USED cars bought, sold and traded. We | 
nection in Chevrolets, Fords and 
m 


Plymouths. 
JOHN SMITH CO. 


CHEVROLET DEALERS. 

630-540 West Peachtree St., N. W. 

1941 CHEVROLET special de luxe; seat 
covers, heater, low mileage, practcally 

new white side wall tires; no trade. Mr. 

Seigle. JA. 4700. 


DOWNTOWN CHEVROLET CO. 
329 WHITEHALL ST. MA. 5000. 


Chryslers 


{041 CHRYSLER Saratoga 4-door sedan, 


seat covers, radio, 
, tires about 70% 

. no trades, | 
CH. 7324 for appointment. | 


Dodges | 


i939 DODGE 4-DR. DELUXE SEDAN. 
IKE NEW. FIVE DANDY TIRES, 


excellent condition, 


heater, life 


selling 2d car. 


TRADE. PAUL DOBBS. WA. 


Fords 


1941 FORD BUSINESS COUPE. LOW 
MILEAGE. a + 9 116 SPRING ST., 
Opp. Sou. Ry. Bidg., or call WA. 7841. 


i935 AND ‘36 FORD PASSENGER CARS 
AT A BARGAIN. WA. } 3297. 


~~*34, °35, ‘36 FORDS, 3, $65 ‘to $125 
ATLANTA MOTORS. 37 COURTLAND 


Miscellaneous 


‘41 Studebaker Commander Cruising 
Sedan; overdrive 

"41 Studebaker Champion De Luxe 
Sedan; overdrive 

2—1940 Studebaker Commander 
Cruising ans 

' Ford Coupe: excellent condition; 
radio and heater 

YARBROUGH MOTOR co. 

560 W. Peachtree AT. 2743 


Oldsmobiles 


$1,095 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Buying old cars and trucks 
for scrap iron. 

Please call up for prices. 
With or without tires. 

GA. AUTO PARTS CO. 
1036 Bankhead Ave., N. W. 
VE. 3516-7 


TOP CASH DOLLAR 


PAID FOR GOOD CARS WITH — 


TIRES. BY ALL MEANS SEE 
BEFORE YOU SELL. 


TOM MITCHELL 


JAMESON etn en 367 SPRING ST. 
N. . OR CALL JA. 5035. 


aonb CARS WANTED 
To ope ame Dealers in Defense Areas. 
T CASH PRICES. 
CVANS HALL, Mgr 


VICTORY MOTORS 


352 Spring St., N. W. WA. 35297 


Wanted To Pay Cash 
For Used Cars 
MITCHELL MOTORS 
352 W. Peachtree, MA. 2280 


CASH 


FOR YOUR CAR 
= ane or Model 
1 


h Good Tires 
A A P 

370 Peachtree St. JA. 2777. 

FOR LATS 

TIRES. 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
MODEL CARS, GOOD 


JNO. S. FLORENCE 
27 Baker St.. N. W. JA. 2187 
HIGHEST cash prices paid for "36 to "42 
Ford, Chevrolet coach, 
Bring to 195 Edge 
Warren, Warren 
VE. 3124 


oduce Co. Nights call 


1938 OLDS “6” COACH. EXTRA CLEAN. 
GOOD TIRES, $395. TERMS. 
PEACHTREE. — JA. 2821. 


- Plymouths 


1941 PLYMOUTH SPBCIAL \L DE LUXE 
4-DR. SEDAN, $650. 116 a ST.., 
S. W., OPP. sou. RY. BLDG. WA. 7 
"37 PLYMOUTH, ~ COMPLETELY OVER- 
HAULED, GOOD TIRES, $275. 
WAGSTAFF MOTOR CO., AT. 2754. 


Pontiacs 
1940 PONTIAC de luxe, 2-dr. 
Hag aq 3 clean A new. A 
gain rner, 9020. 
"39 PONTIAC “6,” aaa mosier. extra 
good tires. A. M. Chandler. . 3363. 


Auto Trucks for Sale 141 


1941 1%-TON Chevrolet tractor with 
26-ft. enclosed Freuhauf semi- 
trailer with sleeping compartment. 


-1938 1%-TON White tractor with 24- 
ft. enclosed Freuhauf semi-trailer. 


1933 1%-TON Chevrolet truck with 
12-ft. enclosed body. 


Your Inspection Invited 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


410 Marietta St. 


ee 


touring. 
real bar- 


1937 CHEVROLET ‘%-ton pickup truck. 
Perfect. JA. 8714 day, nights and Sun- 
days. MA, 4186. 


1-TON International stake-bod 
reasonabi. 390 Spring St. J 


1935 CHEVROLET PICKUP - $165 
PAT GILLENTINE. WA. 5151. 


1934 FORD pickup truck, $195. Huggins 
Motors, 363 West Peachtree. MA. 8697 
142 


Auto Trucks for Rent 


HERTZ Truck Lease Service—Latest 
model trucks. Adequate ins. 40 Auburn 
Av. WA. 8080. 80 n. N. BE WA. 4590. 


ISLE U-DRIVE-IT SERVICE 
HAS A TRUCK OR CAR FOR EVERY 
OCCASION. 20 HOUSTON ST., WA. 3328. 


Wanted—Used Trucks 147 


WILL PAY CASH for good used truck, 

1940, *41 or 42 models, half, 1% or 2- 
ton. with or without bodies. Call or 
write Mr. Taffel, 190 Edgewood Ave. 
MA, 2134. 


truck, 
1635. 


WANTED from owner, good 1'4-ton stake 
body truck; must have good tires and 
be in good running condition: prefer 
1940 or 1941 model. White Roofing Co., 
57 Alabama St., S. W. MA. 4567. 
WILL ay cash h for or good used truck, * “41 
or "42 model, 1% or 2-ton, with or 
without body. _Phone or write Jimmie 
Hampton, WA. 7766 or MA, 7279. 277 El- 
lis St., Atlanta, Ga. 
148 | 


Busses 


War Workers Buses 


10 TO 20 passenger busses, produced by 
Emergency Defense ransportation. | 
Inc. $795 to $1,495, “delivered Atl 


VANS MOTORS | 


Spring at Harris 


Hire-Automobiles 


CARS, TRUCKS FOR RENT, MA. 0371. 
DIXIE DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF SYSTEM. 


Tractors 156 


NEW tractor, plow and harrow for rent 
with operator; reasonable. WA. 3328. 


Trailers 157 


H. & H. Trailer Sales & Service, distrib- 
utors National, Silver Dome, Howard & 

Liberty. Fair Oaks Trailer Park, 

south Marietta, Ga., on U. S. 41. 


VAGABOND-STREAMLINE-DIXIE DIST. 


Used trailers. Terms. Atlanta Trailer 
Mart, 370 W. P’tree. WA. 9135. 


258 


841. | AT 


2 miles 


TRAILER REPAIRS—Paint, rebuild, 
model. Pts. Atl Trailer Mart. WA. ‘91 


HOUSE trailers, new, used. Terms. 
Trailer Mart, Ivy and Baker Sts. 


Wanted Automobiles 159 


WANTED—1941 FORDS, DS, PLYMOUTHS, 
CHEVROLETS, 4-DR. SEDANS WITH 


OUT-OF-TOWN BUYER WANTS LATE) 
MODEL Nowy CARS. WA. 6749; AT. 
1436 EVENING 
CASH FoR YOUR CAR 
SOUTHERN BUICK 
280 SPRING ST. 


1480. 


LATE MODEL CARS. MR. JONES. 
WHITEHALL MOTORS. WA. 


————— 


5209. 


sedan. 259 P’tree, JA. 2821. 


. 400 Spring St. 


cash for 1931-1938 large cars; good tires. 
Evans Motors, JA. 5661. 


CASH—Junk auto, any make, 


model 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES. 
VAUGHN MOTORS, WA. 7070. 


WANTED—Any make or model used car 
wars private owner. HE. 6919-M. 


ANTED—Clean, lightweight cars, from 
wo oe Patterson, JA. 1781. 


Wanted—Automobiles 


WE BUY 


USED CARS 
AND TRUCKS 


JOHN SMITH CO. 


536 W. Peachtree St. 


Out-of-Town 
Buyer 
on Lot at 


USED CAR 
EXCHANGE 


263 Marietta St. 
With Cash for 


wa nasi 


'39—’40 & '41 
Autos 
with good tires 


re- 
35. 


Burns 


GOOD TIRES. PAY CASH. WA 3328 | 


HAVE THE CASH TO PAY FOR GOOD | 


CASH for '40 or ‘41 Chevrolet coach or. 


Crane Auto Parts, 268 Edgewood. JA. 1770 | 


HIGHEST CASH DOLLAR. 
'37 TO *41 LIGHTWEIGHT CARS. 
SEE me without fail before vou 

L. W. ROBINSON, RA. 12469 
WILL buy ~ late model Fords, Chevroiets 
and Piymouths. an Graham, care 
| Frank Graham. Inc., 600 West Peachtree. 


CASH for 1940 or ‘41 Ford or Chevrolet 
automobile, station wenen or truck. 
Hall Motors, 231 Spring, . W.. WA. 26% 


CASH for ‘40 or ‘41 oes coach | or 
sedan. 259 | P’tree, JA. 2821. 
166 


1433 


sell. 


-_- —_- 


Auto Tires for Sale 


FOUR ~~ 700x15 tires. Can be seen 
LaFrance St., N. E. 


Auto Painting 169 


WE WILL paint your car complete for 
$10. East Point Chevrolet, Inc. 


WE WILL paint your car complete 
$10. East Point Chevrolet, Inc. 


Wanted—Auto Tires 170 


2 32x6 TRUCK tires. with or without 
tubes. Also 2 600x16 tires. White Roof- 
ing Co., 57 Alabama St., S. W. MA. 4547. 


WANTED—1 aa TWO, , TIRES. ~ 6:00x17. 


Tires arene 174 
Way Zuker Tire and Battery Coe 108 
Spring St.. N. W. JA. 3966 for details. 
Tires Repaired 175 
BROOKS -SHATTERLY CO. 


Expert Recapping & Repa 
50 HOUSTON of .. a 


EXPERT repairs and See Fact 
methods. All sizes. Work -guaran 
CLAUDE MASON TIRE COMPANY 

141 IVY ST.. N. & 


AUGUST 
BARGAINS 


2 EXTRA FREE 


TIRES 


| 

| With Many, Many 
| Miles Left 
| 
| 


for 


GIVEN WITH ANY CAR 
LISTED IN THIS AD 


roe = $495 
2 Door “Sheri $595 
, S D 
Luxe 2Door $620 
ans ‘eBaee : $625 
Ch let Mas- 
ter De L. Coupe $745 
pereagbo S045 
a ....... cae 
— ae 
All Above Cars Are Re- 
conditioned, Newly Painted 
—Ready to Go, 
Open Evenings 
Till 9:30 P. M. 


FROST MOTOR CO. 


"41 


*40 
’40 
39 F 


CASH for your car or truck. Wade Mo- | 


“Your Ford Dealer” 
450 Peachtree St. WA. 9076 


TRUCK 


HEADQUARTERS 
% $945 
$795 
$695 
$695 
$795 
$875 


Plymouth |! 
Ton Panel 
Plymouth 1,- 
Ton Panel 
Chevrolet Se- 
dan Delivery 
Ford Sedan 
Delivery 

Ford %-Ton 
Panel 

Dodge % Ton: 
Pickup 
International 
\4-Ton Pickup 


$495 
“ime ... O0be 


Many Others—All Types 


Qe 
‘41 
"40 
"40 
"41 
"41 


39 


Open Evenings 
Till 9:30 P. M. 


FROST MOTOR CO. 


“Your Ford Dealer’ 
450 Peachtree St. WA. 9076 


“TOUGHEST MEN IN THE WORLD" 


from Heaven Men” their honor badge—a black eye! 
Why the “shiner” can't be told. The government regards 
the bombsight as a 100 percent perfect secret. The bomb- 


| gr magic, mystic bombsight bestows upon the “Hell 


By Charles Neville 


VER the sun-baked plains of 

West Texas, the “most dan- 

gerous men in the world” are 
shuttling back and forth in war- 
planes across an arena 80 miles in 
diameter. They’re dumping thou- 
sands of bombs on target shacks. 
They're mastering the operation of 
the secret U. S. bombsight, prepar- 
ing themselves for the days ahead 
when 10,000 bombers may raid Hit- 
ler’s Europe in a single night. 

They are the “Hell from Heaven 
Men,” the future bombardiers of 
the Army Air Force, 25,000 of whom 
are being trained this year. 

Fach one is scientifically selected 

the cream of American manhood. 
They come from farms, factories, 
colleges, small towns and big cities. 
Some of them-—the greatest num- 
ber of them—are volunteers. If they 
pass the preliminary requirements, 
physical, mental, educational, they 
are given an application to fill out, 
then subjected to a three-hour gen- 
eral aptitude test. 

The test comprises 150 questions 
—most of them tricky—to determine 
alertness. Anyone having any 
familiarity with algebra, geometry, 
the dictionary and a big town news- 
paper, will find the examination 
comparatively simple. 

Having succeeded in making the 
grade thus far the applicant then 
is subjected to his “flight physical.” 
This includes the numerous simu- 
lated “spins” and “dives” to which 
an air corps volunteer is exposed in 
an effort to determine his ability 
to “take it” in the air. For ex- 
ample, if his eyes twitch too long 
after he has been spun around ina 
type of swivel chair, in other words, 
if he is unable to re-orient himself 
quickly enough, he is regarded as 
not fit for air service. 

Having passed his flight physical 
the volunteer now becomes classed 
as an aviation cadet, ready to be 
sent to an airfield for five weeks 
of basic trainfhe. 

Nearly all air cadets, during the 
basic training period, get from 10 
to 12 hours of flight instruction. It 
is during this important period that 
the training officers begin to clas- 
sify the cadets into the three essen- 
tial branches of the services—pilot, 
bombardier, navigator. After all, 
every “Hell from Heaven” bombing 
crew must be perfect in its com- 
ponent parts. 

At the Midland Army Flying 
School, Texas, where the accom- 
panying photographs were made, 
each week is a 7-day week. There 
are low-level] attacks. There is the 
gyroscope to understand. There is 
pattern-bombing to learn. Most im- 
portant of all there is Uncle Sam’s 
secret bombsight to master. 

Each bombardier cadet must 
drop at least 200 bombs—equiva- 
lent to 40 “Hell from Heaven” raid- 
ing missions—before he is regard- 
ed as qualified to receive his Sec- 
ond Lieutenant’s commission and is 
assigned to active service. 

Seven and one-half weeks of in- 
tensive instruction and practical 
training are required before this 
day arrives. Days spent in the 
classroom where model planes and 
warships are used to teach bomb- 
ing tactics for use against a hostile 
task force. (Land based bombers, 
for example, were used effectively 
in repulsing the Jap naval units off 
Midway). 

The Cadet draws base pay during 
training, plus, of course, his main- 
tenance. 

Then there is aerial photography 


is photographically recorded in or- 
der that an exact check can be 
kept on the progress of every bom- 
bardier. There is never any doubt 


ardier, one hand on the bombsight, microphone to his lips, 
directs the plane exactly where he wants it to go during a 
bombing mission. It is the pilot, then, who follows his orders. 
Bombardiers at school work seven hard days a week. 


as to where each practice bomb 
lands, and whose bomb it was. And 
each man’s ability is rated accord- 


ingly. 


« 


—‘‘Hell from Heaven Men” must be physically perfect, mentally alert to score 
hits with the 90-pound training bombs which are sand filled in practice. 
Every bomb dropped is photographically recorded to check the progress of each 


bombardier. There's no doubt as 
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to where each bomb hits or whose it was. 


—into the nose through the escape hatch a cadet pushes the secret bombsight, 

as armed guards stand by. It is his responsibility never to leave this precision 
instrument unguarded, always to remove it from the plane when a mission is com- 
pleted, to destroy its mechanism, if necessary, to prevent its falling in enemy hands. 


—In the rear of the ship, two bombardiers await their turns. While one cadet 1s 
operating the bombsight in the nose of the plane, another operates a camera 


through a hole in the floor to spot the hits. 


Tactics and theory are taught in 


The step-mother legend came true for 
Beverly Schepps, 8, when her father’s 
angered wife allegedly killed her in 
revenge for sneers at her as a wife. 


F YOU ARE a married man, 
there’s nothing more essential 
to your happiness than knowing 
when to keep your mouth shut. Of 
course, the same rule applies to 
wives, but not quite to the same 
extent, because men in general don’t 
take what is said to them as seri- 
ously as women do. Above all, if 
you are a husband, never speak to 
your wife of the other women you 
have known and loved before she 
entered your life. 
Sol Schepps, 46-year-old furrier, 
whose home is in Fair Lawn, N. J., 


didn’t know about the things no. 


husband must say, and his igno- 
rance, police said, cost him the life 
of the person he loved best in all 
the world, his daughter, Beverly. 
His second wife, Mrs. Beatrice Bern- 
stein Schepps, confessed, according 
to the police, that she drowned the 
88-year-old gir] in the family bath- 
tub to “get even” with him for mak- 
ing unfavorable comparisons be- 
tween her and Mrs. Schepps No. 1. 
Later, in court, she pleaded not 
guilty to a murder indictment and 
sought to repudiate the alleged con- 
fession. 

Chestnut-haired Beverly’s mother 
died four years ago, and last year 
her father married again. 

There were things on which the 
couple did not agree—such things 
as the fact that the new bride 
refused to help in her husband's 
store, the police claim she said. 
The wife says he began to neglect 
her, and—what was still worse— 
harped on how different she was 
from Beverly’s mother, ran her con- 
fession, according to police. His re 
proaches rankled in her mind, 
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.Consulting Psychologist.) 


One morning little Beverly came 
back from school saying that there 
was to be a play that day and the 
teacher had asked all the children 
to go home and bathe and put 
their party clothes on. She un- 
dressed herself, went to the bath- 
room, and drew a tub-full of water. 
Mrs. Schepps came in, and the police 
quoted her as giving this account 
of the tragedy that followed: 

“I don’t know what made me do 
it, but a maddening urge came over 
me. I grabbed Beverly. I threw 
her into the tub ana pressed her 


head under water several times.” 

The child fought hard for her 
life, police claimed. Mrs. Schepps 
first said the struggle lasted 20 min- 
utes. After a bit, Mrs. Schepps 
called a doctor. When he arrived, 
she told him what she had done. 
But it was not until she was taken 
to Bergen County Prosecutor John 
J. Breslin that she gave her ex- 
planation: she had been driven to 
murder, the police said, as the only 
way of adequately punishing her 
husband, because “‘He neglected me, 
and started comparing me with his 
first wife.” 

Now this woman, even if proved 
guilty, was not insane—at least, so 
say the three State psychiatrists by 
whom she was examined—but it’s 
not condoning what she allegedly 
said she did to note the fact that it 
must have required a tremendous 
surge of feeling to produce an act 
so out of keeping with her previous 
“nature.” And while her reaction 


ore 
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Her husband’s remarks so 
crazed pleasant-looking Mrs. 
Schepps (at right, above) she 
allegedly admitted drowning 
her 8-year-old step-daughter, 
Beverly, in a bathtub. 


might have been exagerat- 
ed the verge of madness, it 
is also true that few feel- 


ings the average woman has are 


stronger than her hatred of the idea 
that there have been other women 
in her husband’s life before her. 
This applies, not only to his former 
sweethearts—a former wife, if he 
had one—but even in many cases to 
the first woman he ever loveg. His 
mother. 

You see, in the case of love and 
marriage, women are apt to be 
much more conscious of the compe- 
tition of other members of their own 
sex, and hate their competitors. 

There’s the fact that most girls 
still grow up with the idea that 
their chief business in life is to get 
a husband, and with at least some 
uncertainty of their ability to do so, 
while the average boy thinks mainly 
of his career. 

Again, there is nothing that 
makes any of us angrier than a 
sense of insecurity, and there’s no 
sense of insecurity acuter than that 
of a wife who feels her hold on her 
husband’s love is threatened. 

For while, if you are a husband, 
you may say something on impulse 
a wife usually will not. 


GRIN, HUBBY, WHEN YOU SAY: 
1. “That's not how my mother used tomake #." 
2. "I've knewn girls who thous 


dancer.” 


ee ~ 
3. “Why don’t you wear more blue?” (if : “s 
bee was youreiaweetheart’s fe vor’ 


knows that b 
color.) 


ee a Se 
“t met an old friend of mine today, and did she loek 


swell!" 
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classrooms; hitting Japs or Germans, is the one and only job in the air! 
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W WEN the 


name Terminus 
designated the 
spot on which 
the Atlanta of 
today was to be 
builded—when, later, 


the crossroads took on the more 
euphonious name of Marthasville—during 


those days, some one hundred years ago— 


HEART OF ATLANTA TODAY—The real estate industry of this city has had a big hand in the develop- 
ment you see above. Practically every piece of land on which these buildings stand has gone through the 
hands of local real estate agents, and scores of the buildings today are under the rental management of 
Atlanta realtors. 


THERE WERE NO REAL ESTATE AGENTS HERE 


TODAY in Atlanta, and its suburban area, hundreds of real estate brokers and salesmen are actively engaged in the 
real estate business, while, in addition, the livelihood of thousands of Atlantans is dependent upon the sales, transfers, 
leases, appraisals, title examinations, recordings, and the many features incidental to Atlanta realty transactions. These 
thousands have all helped to make Atlanta the great and wonderful city it is today. 


As Marthasville grew into Atlanta—as Atlanta grew into the largest 
and most progressive city in the southeast—real estate agencies were 
gradually established here. 

Atlanta grew rapidly in the years following the War Between the 
States. Hundreds of new citizens arrived each year—strangers, bring- 
ing with them new industries. Thus was created the need for more 
homesites and business locations—and real estate agencies were es- 
tablished to supply this need. 

As the years have gone by, and Atlanta has continued to grow, more 
and more real estate brokers and salesmen have been required to 
supply the ever increasing demand for homes and commercial build- 
ings for the city’s many and diversified business enterprises. 


So, it is with pardonable pride that the real estate profession in 
Atlanta can, and does, claim its full share in the growth and pros- 
perity of this city. : 

Those engaged today in this work are following along somewhat in 
the progressive lines of those in the closing days of the last century 
and the early days of the present era. 


Adair Realty & Loan Co. 


Realtors 


Adams-Cates Co. 


Realtors 


Atlanta Title & Trust Co. 


Realtors 


C. G. Aycock Realty Co. 


Realtors 


Burdett Realty Co. 


Realtors 


Chapman Realty Co. 


Realtors 


Cook & Green 


Realtors 


Draper-Owens Co. 


Realtors 


BUT THERE HAS BEEN IMPROVEMENT. Organization has 
brought this about. 
a 


Handling real estate—the work of realty brokers and salesmen— 
has developed into a science. 


It is a study that requires time, patience, energy and intelligence. 
And to be successful there must be truth, honesty and dependability. 
Organization has assured this—an organization of “Realtors.” 


The improvements noted are factors that have made success for 
Atlanta Realtors—for the men who are creators of homes, builders 
of cities, developers of industries and productive farms. That has 
been their work in and around Atlanta. They are proud of it. 


Realtors share with each other a common responsibility for the in- 
tegrity and honor of members of their profession. They are partic- 
ularly zealous to maintain and improve the standards of their calling, 
as pledged to do by their membership in the Atlanta Real Estate 
Board and their affiliation with the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 


PREAMBLE To the Organization of the National 

Association of Real Estate Boards 

The Realtor Signers on This Page Are Pledged to 
the Principles Enunciated. 


Under all is the land. Upon its wise utilization and widely 
allocated ownership depend the survival and growth of free insti- 
tutions and of our civilization. The Realtor is the instrumentality 
through which the land resource of the nation reaches its highest 
use and through which land ownership attains its widest distri- 
bution. He is a creator of homes, a builder of cities, a developer 
of industries and productive farms. 


Such functions impose obligations beyond those of ordinary 
commerce; they impose grave social responsibility and a patriotic 
duty to which the Realtor should dedicate himself, and for which 
he should be diligent in preparing himself. The Realtor, there- 
fore, is zealous to maintain and improve the standards of his 
calling and shares with his fellow-Realtors a common responsi- 
bility for its integrity and honor. ' 


In the interpretation of-his obligations, he can take no safer 
guide than that which has been handed down through twenty 
centuries, embodied in the Golden Rule: 


“Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye also unto them.” 


Accepting this standard as his own, every Realtor pledges 
himself to observe its spirit in all his dealings and to conduct his 
business in accordance with the Code of Ethics adopted by the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 


“Realtors,” a copyrighted term which only members of these asso- 
ciations can use, are trained in their services to the public. Every 
man—or woman—entitled to use the term has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and accepted by his or her local trade association as being 
honest and unquestionably ethical in his dealings with his fellow- 
workers and the public. 


Realtors know land and the buildings on it. They know values. They 
give not only helpful advice about investments; but they relieve the 
investor of many details. Their help is valuable—fairly and honestly 
given. 

So, may the undersigned Realtors suggest to the reader that when 
realty investments are contemplated, when a home is needed, or a 


lease desired, or exchanges are wanted, or appraisals called for, that 


he consult any one of the Realtor signers on this page. They have 
been Atlanta “boosters” for years. They are at your service, 


Haas & Dodd 


Realtors 


Lawyers Title Ins. Corp. 


Realtors 


Li pscomb-Ellis Co. 


Realtors 


Maddox & Tisinger 


Realtors 


Robert R. Otis Co. 


Realtors 


Rankin-Whitten Realty Co. 


Realtors 


Sharp-Boylston Co. 


Realtors 


John J. Thompson & Co. 


Realtors 
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the nation’s leading transportation and distribution centers, 


having more than 100 outgoing ated: t per capita tele- 
is al ‘ant communication center, having the larges Ps the nation. 
Atlanta is also a g t the third largest telegraph center in 


in the Southeas earsoai 
: ” hare Satine and postal receipts in the nation. The United S 


ernment has more than 25,000 employees in the city. 


Atlanta has more office space per capita than any other city 
bank clearings. 


Progressive business men of the city ar 
alive despite wars and depressions. 


Atlanta is on the march. It invites business men an 
Atlanta—the City of Opportunity. 


Atlanta is one of 
geographical center of 
tions and headquar- 


Atlanta, Georgia's Capital City, the metropolis and the 
tion to come South. 


int of southern educational institu 

ss Sapthenst, the ion and hospitality, invites the na | a 

ha tunity with more than 17 million population — 
rte ra a are wide open to those seeking contact wl 

ei Seeencings. Its transportation and manufactur- 


de the finest business opportunities in the entire country. 


fter Atlanta’s resurgence from 
saad at the South spoke the gg 
that from the ashes he left us in 186 


t 
how or other we have caugh 
aodh builded therein not 


and ranks 13th in 


e keeping the famed “Atlanta Spirit” 


Shortly after the 
the ashes, Henry 
lines: “I want to say to 


aised a brave an ” 
the go be mt ‘n the bricks and mortar of our homes and hav 


one ignoble prejudice or memory. 


The thought which Grady so eloquent 
Atlanta has. abided. 


While the tradition o 


d individuals to “Come to 


ly expressed has been a precept by which 


f the Old South is still paramount in Atlanta its citizens are 


among the most progressive in the world. 


tlanta has been amply 
i‘ ~s the highest large city in the nation, 


annual temperature is 61.02. 


blessed by nature. 


With the single exception of Denver 
lying 1,050 feet above sea level—its mean ¢ 


Fyn Martcfuld 


MAYOR—CITY OF ATLANTA 
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THIS PAGE IS MADE POSSIBLE BY THE PATRIOTIC CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WELL-KNOWN ATLANTANS AND BUSINESS CONCERNS: 


I. M. Sheffield 


Hood Oil Co. 
400 Lambert St., N. W. 


Hugh P. Nunnally 
H. T. Dobbs 
Gordon P. Kiser 


The Salvation Army 
54 Ellis Street. WA. 1940 


C. A. Stair 


Mrs. Frank Mason Robinson 
President Atlanta Child’s Home. 


MA. 2136 


Jimmy Robinson’s Tire & Battery 
Service 


1089 Peachtree, N. E. HE. 4396 


National Life Ins. Co., Vermont 


Hugh C. Dobbins, Gen. Mgr. of Ga. 
214-16 Grant Bldg. WA. 2977 


New South Express Line 


“From the Mountains to the Sea” 
277 Decatur St., S. W. WA. 0903 


Ford Stoker Service 


Sam Ford, Mgr. 
Stoker Installation and Service. 
422 Seminole Ave., N. E. MA. 8741 


Zuker Tire & Battery Co. 
100 Spring St., N. W. JA. 3966 


Southern Transfer Co. 
50 Spring St., N. W. ~ MA, 3445 


Col. Ed. L. Humphrey 


Southern Saw Works. 
L. Ralph Bush 


Registered Electrical Engineer. 
311 Palmer Bldg. MA. 1768 


L. H. Fitzpatrick 


Construction Engineer. 


807 Forsyth Bldg. WA. 5345 


Lambert & Melton Plumbing Co. 


Ira B. Melton—Chas. D. McKinney. 
Decatur’s Largest Repair Service. 
417 E. College Ave. 


\ 


DE. 4622 | 


North Georgia Transportation 


Company, Inc. 


1037 Bankhead Ave., N. W. . HE. 2373 


Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 


356 Marietta St. JA. 4256 


J. P. Stevens Engraving Co. 
110 Peachtree, N. E. WA. 6870 


Wm. C. Pauley 


Landscape Architect. 


Harvey H. Hunt, C. P. A. 
816 First Nat. Bank Bldg. WA. 4484 


Joe Milam Body Shop 


During This Time Keep Your Car in First- 
Class Condition—We Can Do It. 
173-175 Houston St., N. E. WA. 4738 


Grady Holbrook 


Insurance. 


906 Title Bldg. MA. 2242 


Southeastern Motor Truck 


Lines, Inc. 


1033 Bankhead Ave., N. W. VE. 5891 


Wofford Oil Company 
WILEY L. MOORE G. A. BEATTIE 
Chairman of Board President 


Cedartown-Atlanta Freight Line 


A. T. Meadows, Agent. 
1029 Bankhead. 


Mrs. Geo. M. Mayer 


VE. 2214 


Central Transfer Co. 
A., B. & C. Terminal WA. 2663 


Bruce Terminix & No-Vex Co. 

Protecting the Home Front from Termites 

and Household Pests. 

596 Peachtree St., N. E. VE. 7746 
Parker Landscape Service 

1719 Peachtree St., N. W. HE. 0020 


Wm. & Harvey Rowland, Inc., 


of Georgia 
499 Marietta St., N. W. 
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L. O. Wright 


INSURANCE 
4th Floor Ga. Savings Bank Bldg. WA. 3020 


Emory L. Jenks 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


William-Oliver Bldg. WA. 3220 


Georgia Highway Express Co., Inc. 
10 Krog St., N. E. WA. 6811 


Richardson-Jackson Co. 
C. P. A. 


Earl G. Dowda 
OPTICAL SERVICE 


13242 Whitehall St, S. W. MA. 1010 


Goodloe Yancey 
ROAD MACHINERY 


Thomas H. Daniel 


Union Central Life Ins. Co. 


C. C. Downs Lock & Safe Works 
143 Alabama St., S. W. WA: 5237 


A. B. C. Truck Lines 


Atlanta—Birmingham—Chattanooga 
H. H. CLOKEY 
340 Techwood Dr., N. E. MA. 5323 
Ragan Ring Co. 
RALPH RAGAN, Pres. 
88 Murphy Ave. Plant College Park 
RA. 4121 CA. 4642 


Atlantic Co. 


Lance, Inc. 


Peanuts and Peanut Butter Products 
100 Sixth St., N. E. VE. 1811 


Alvin L. Lindstrom 


Registered Mechanical Engineer 


George A. Poulas 


23 Forsyth St., S. W. JA. 8075 


Brooks-Shatterly Co. 
90 Houston St. MA. 2231 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


SAM CARSON PAUL DOBBINS 
801 William-Oliver Bldg. WA. 2395 


= 
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Wilmot Hotel 


P. N. MANSFIELD, Prop. 
C. E. WYNES, Mgr. 


61 Houston St., N. E. JA. 9102 


Monroe’s Landscape and 


Nursery Co. 


1898 Monroe Dr. HE. 0300 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Foard Jr. 
Al Belle Isle 


Hudson Printing Co. 
223 Nelson St., S. W. WA, 1077 


Walter R. Thomas 


Union Central Life Ins. Co. 
First Nat. Bank Bldg. WA. 0749 


“Me 


Forrest Ave. Garage 


13 Yrs. One Location—Day and Night Service 
271 Forrest Ave., N. E. MA. 3632 


Chas. B. Nunnally 


Truck Parts Co., Inc. 
962 Marietta St., N. W. HE. 0051 


Robertson and Stevens 


Complete Auto. Storage, Service 
Wrecker Service 


94 Pryor St., S. W. 134 Forsyth St., S. W. 
Pryor and Decatur St. Fox Theater 
34 Kimball Way 


Standard Parts Co. 


304 Peters St., S. W. WA. 4422 


Atlanta Goodwill Industries 
“NOT CHARITY BUT A CHANCE” 
388 Edgewood Ave., N. E. MA. 1220 


Aurex Atlanta Co. 


“Service for the Hard of Hearing” 
1001 William-Oliver Bldg. MA. 8154 


Lee Cleaners & Dyers 


“ALL WORK GUARANTEED” 
847-9 Lee St., S. W. RA. 9263 


Higgins-McArthur Co. 


PRINTERS—TYPOGRAPHERS 
302 Hayden St., N. W. 


Les wae we! 


Geo. B. Lyle 


Col. B. L. Bugg 
T. Elton Drake 
Ed L. Almand 


Dr. Chas. R. Adams 
Geo. L. Suggs 


Representing 
LITHONIA QUARRIES 


Lewis & Holmes Motor Freight 
Corporation 
300 Hunnicutt St., N. W. 


Ellis Arnall 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


L. O. Moseley 
J. A. Conlan 


Manager Tractor Division 
ALLIS CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


*A. T. Babb & Co. 
1604 Jonesboro Road 


John A. White 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
111-112 Healey Bldg. 


MA. 4383 


WA. 4766 


WA. 7876 


Strother C. Fleming 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


First Nat. Bank Bldg. WA, 3636 


; 


Clarence Duncan 
Howard Haire 


John A. Roeblings Sons Co. 


Atlanta Branch 934 Avon Ave., S. W. 
Telephone RA. 2151 
WIRE ROPE—ELECTRICAL WIRES 
A Vital Element in the 
War Production Program 
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Constitution Staff Photo—H. J. Slayton, 


CIVIL AIR PATROL WING STAFF—Wing Commander Winship Nunnally (seated, 


far right) explains to members of the Wing Staff the schedule for maneuvers. 


The 


staff includes, left to right: Seated, Lion G. Mason, commander of the North Georgia 
Group; Dr. Paul Hudson, wing surgeon; C. A. Collier, training and operations officer; 
standing, Bill Wilson, photographer; Al Sharp, intelligence and public relations officer; 
B. M. Filber, communications officer, and William G. Key, equipment and supply officer. 


Mary Ann Mats 


Now Making 


Life Preservers 


Plant Started in 1935 
To Give Work to Un- 
skilled Persons. 


Mary Ann Mats, Inc., pioneers 
in the making of tufted floor cov- 
erings, is showing its progressive 
spirit by manufacturing life pre- 
servers as its contribution to the 
war effort. 

This unusual plant was started 
in 1935 to give employment to the 
young people who had not been 
trained in any particular type of 
work, due to the depression. 

The manufacture of tufted floor 


| 


The Pulse of the Public 


The Constitution invites expression of opinion by its readers. 


This column is open for that purpose. 


All communications must 


be signed and all are subject to editing for conservation of space. 
Brevity makes argument effective and impels attention. 


SEES ARNALL VICTORY 
IN WHITFIELD COUNTY 


Editor, Constitution: The _ city 
park at Dalton was the scene 
Monday night of a large and at- 
tentive crowd to hear Ellis Arnall. 
In a thoughtful and earnest speech 
he clearly outlined his platform, 
promised a renovation of Geor- 
gia’s state government and pulled 
no punches in dealing with his op- 


| ponent. 


| 
eral 


The applause was frequent, gen- 


and spontaneous, and 


jhe spoke in no uneertain terms on 


‘education 
was 


i'when he 


| 


ation 
'a short story for 


the teachers 
hearty applause from the 
group of women. The represent- 
ative crowd was evidently in ac- 
‘cord with Mr. Arnall’s views and 
asked for a showing of 
hands it looked unanimous. 

Mr. Arnall’s past will bear the 
spotlight, and there are thousands 
of Georgians, more being added | 
‘every day, who are willing to trust | 
i him with the future. 

The county of Whitfield cannot | 


and 


fail to rally to this clean, honest, 


well-intentioned, and thoroughly 
competent candidate for our next 


Governor. 
GRACE McCAMY, 
Dalton, Ga. 


STORY IN CONSTITUTION 
BROUGHT QUICK RESULTS 
Editor, Constitution: 


Wednesday afternoon we 


| 


i 


when | 


there | 


Late last | 
were | 


advised of an acute trucking situ-| 


in Savannah and released 
of the need for trucks on a war 
job in Savannah. This brief item 
in The Constitution advised truck- 
ers to call the. War 
Board here if they had 
available. 

By the time WPB offices open- 


trucks 


the WPB telling | 


Production | 


creasing the sale of intoxicants. 
Moreover, 
any one believes that we would 
sell more of the 


life, such as clothes and groceries, 


if we had to hide from the law 


and bootleg such items. I won- 


der what you think is the type. 


of mentality of the people who 
read such editorials in The Con- 
stitution. 
Many wet 
ers and cracker-box 
are so concerned about the mor- 
als of our country that they tell 
us that we can never make peo- 
ple moral by law. It is indeed 
marvelous how interested such 
people are about public morals. 
Such people fail to tell us what 
they would use instead of law 
to keep up our morals, and keep 
down crime. 
that the repeal of a law does 
not repeal the effect of what the 
‘law tried to prevent. I might 
also remind you that I have nev- 


“Sy 


writers and speak- 
philosophers 


: 
< 
RY 


Nano. 
POPPE OE 


ES CORE 


ST 


ed Thursday morning, our switch- | ; 
board was jammed with calls from | 


truckers who offered to make their 
vehicles available to help on this 
war job. The necessary trucks 
were quickly obtained and work | 
on the Savannah war projects was 
greatly expedited. 

lL thought you might be interest- 
ed in the constructive results of 
this news story. 

MARVIN COX. 
Regional News Officer, 


Office of War Information. | 


Adanta. 


COMPARES PROHIBITION 

WITH OTHER STATUTES 
Editor, Constitution: In your 

issue of Saturday, August 22, in) 


' |an editorial under the’ caption of | 


\“A Temperate Army,” 
“= |paragraph you 


in the first 
say: 


prohibition of alcoholic bever- 


ae 3 |ages does not prohibit, but, on the | 
contrary, encourages the use of 


' liquors and encourages law | 


: | breaking has been demonstrated 


4 
4 
- 


ADJUTANT — Floyd C. 


| hibition 
| perjury, 
‘not prohibit but 


many, 


many times.’ 
the same reasoning the pro- 
of the sale of narcotics, 
theft and murder, 


By 


‘commission of these crimes. Cer- 


) 
' 


“That the | 


t 


does | 
encourages the’ 
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soon 
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werner ne 
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ental ne aw! 


PT a 


I do not believe that! 


necessities of | Bs ae 
them is a prohibition law. 


‘hibit crime, but I do not 
how we could live without law. 


traffic 
I might remind you | 


known a law 
design of breaking down public 
morals or aiding and abetting 
criminals. 

Man was started in the Garden 
of Eden under a prohibition law. 
Man promptly broke this law, | 
but God did not repeal the law. 
Instead, he added 10 more, which 
have become famous as the Ten| 
Commandments. Each one of 


er 


one of these 10 prohibition laws 


repealed. However, some of 
them are the occasion for boot- 
legging, and the violation of them 
makes men criminals. We would 
have very little legal infraction 
if they were all repealed. 

All any law can do is to slow 
down crime. Law does not pro- 
know 


We can slow down the liquor 
by passing prohibition 
laws. Papers like The Consti- 
tution could help in the enforce- 
ment of this law, if they would. 
If the barrels of printer’s ink 
and the tons of paper 


passed with the | 


| to 


Every | — odin 1 ee ge 
| RAE CRRA IRN AME PONE SEES LR RI IN 
is being broken every day but) 
I do not think that the editor of | 
'The Constitution | 
‘ly suggest that any of them be)! 


would serious- | 


that have. 


been used 
liquor legislation had been 
enforce such legislation, 
'would have more sobriety and 
less crime. Whether The Con- 
| stitution knows it or not, there is 
a very serious moral deteriora- 
bom in all the country. LEspecial- 

is this true 
rl The 


used 


The largest Ladies’ and 


75th Anniversary. 


149-151 Pryor St., S. W. 


Fy SS 
t 


ts SS aay a 


to break down anti- 


we 


around Army 
liquor traffic has | 
done its part to break down the’! 


House in the Southeast takes pleasure in this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate The Atlanta Constitution on its 


You will find a most complete assortment of 
Coats, Suits and Dresses in the newest mate- 
rials, colors and the latest modes. 


NEW YORK TERMS AND PRICES. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


NEW YORK STOCK HOUSE, Inc. 


Visit us in our new location. 


morals of the country. 

I see a little light, which, 

God, may be the sunrise 
day when the people of 
country will r’ up and 
us a real liquor prohibition 
with moral character - to 

force it. 
N. 
Pastor, 
Camilla, 


H. WILLIAMS, 
Methodist Church. 
Ga. 
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Children’s Ready-to-Wear 


WA. 9093 
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%* Massive Poster Bed 
* Extra Large Chest 


* Big 3-Mirror Vanity 


oe Y on m = een coverings was selected as offering | 

ala OF nn 90 5 |a great variety of problems, since | 
om anie r. 18S exec ’ . ; 

: ‘all the machinery had to be in- 

officer on the Wing Staff of | ; 


tainly a man who steals could) 
‘not be convicted of a crime if 
there were no law against theft. 
However, I have never heard 


Fenn is adjutant on the 
Wing Staff of the Georgia 
Civil Air Patrol. 


Wien 
< 


Save $38.00 on This Gorgeous 
Modern Waterfall Group 


Exactly 
as shown 


gts 


law theft 


: — vented. Also there were no tradi-! 
the Georgia Civil Air Patrol. 


—_— ——— ee ee eee —_- 


Unique Containers Used 


To Ship 


Blood Donations | 


tions of long standing to prevent) 


——~ | the trying out of radical industrial 


adv entures. 
With the key employes 
salesmen as_ stockholders, 


and 
this 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31 —(INS) | modern factory is operated on a 


—-Thousands of blood donations | schoo! spirit basis. 


are being connected every week | 


throughout the United States by | 


the Red Cross and processed into | 
dried plasma for use by our far! 
flung fighting forces. 

Human blood is extremely per- | 
ishable and must not be allowed | 
to vary in 
tremes of weather. 
lected in widely scattered districts 
and shipped to processing labora- 
Lories. 


The delicate 


problem has been solved by ship-| have organized a 
P ing the blood in ingenious re- | plan 


temperature despite ex- | 
It is being col- | 


It has been 
unusually successful. 

The co-operative spirit domi- 
nates throughout the plant. A com- 
pany cafeteria and soda fountain 
serves wholesome food at about 
one-half cost. The management of 
the plant bought several buses 
which operate within a radius of 
ten miles from the plant, bringing 
employes to work free of charge. 

Employes living too far off the 


transportation | Main highways to get bus service 


share-the-ride 


called the Employes’ Tire 


frigerated containers invented by | Saving Club, to take them over to 
Ma} or Eliu Church, U.S. Army re- | main highways. Since 50 per cent 


tired. Each container holds 


pints of blood. 


80 ' of the employes live an average 
| of five miles from the plant, this) 


To conserve 


materials, 


your furnace 


should be kept in good repair at all times. 


Since 
providing 
Atlanta homes. 
coal, oil, gas, 
conditioning systems. 
restrictions, 


home 


automatic 


1898 Moncrief Furnace Co. has been 
heating 
In normal times we furnish 


equipment _ for 


and air- 
to wor 


stoker 


Now, due 


only stokers and ‘coal furnaces 


are available to replace equipment which is 


worn beyond repair. 


We congratulate The Atlanta Constitution 
on completion of their seventy-fifth year .of 


continuous service. 


MONCRIEF FURNACE CO. 


Home Heating Engineers for 44 Years 


676 Hemphill Ave., N. W. 


HE. 1281 


/ain’s 


is a considerable saving in rubber 
and gas. 

All the operators wore uniforms 
furnished below cost until these 
became unavailable. The plant is 
now toying with the idea of mak- 
ing their own. 

Contributions of the 200 em- 
ployes to all war efforts have been 


'against theft would 
I do 


that the prohibiting 


makes all men honest. I! do not 


believe any one would accept an#® 


report that the repeal of the law 
lessen theft. 


not believe that any man 


‘with good eyes and a good nose) 
‘believes that we have less drink- | 


ing 
‘ians than 


wholehearted. Within the first day | PrOntDition. 


of the War Bond drive, employes | 


pledged 100 per cent to buy bonds. 
The bonds were purchased imme- 
diately by the company in order 
to start the IMmterest at once. 

They deduct 10 per cent of the | 
employes’ wages each week to ap- 
ply on payment. Needless to say, 
this could not be accomplished in 
a plant where the labor turnover 
is not at a minimum. 

Another 
drive is 


that the 


matched dollar for dollar with the | music, 


employes in buying bonds them- 
selves. 


Whether you 
cases or many 


Vv — : 2 . 
have a few suit- 


now among 
we had when we had 


soldiers or civil- | 


| 


I do not believe that the brew- | 


ers and distillers spend money, | 


‘have meetings and pay lobbyists, | 


and 
| | persistently 


feature of this bond Gainesville, known 
management | over for 


women’s college, 
has gained note as one of Ameri-| 
institu- | 


items of furniture | 


to be remeved, you can find some-_| 


by turning to 


“Moving and 


body for the job 
Classification 84 — 
Storage.”’ 


' tions. 


attractively and 


method 


Brenau To Open 


September 1 


Beautiful College, 
the country | 


its fine conservatory of 
will open for its 65th term 
| September 15. 

Nestled in 
Blue Ridge mountains, 
founded 


advertise 
as a 


Brenau 


the foothills of the 
this great 


ca’s leading educational 
Many leaders in art 
|literature are counted among the 
‘ graduates of this Georgia college. 


oie Morning 


By LOUIE D. NEWTON. 


GEORGE TO CHURCHILL. 


Judge Samuel H. Sibley had the 
paper at the meeting of the Ten 
Club for August, his subject be- 
ing “England- 

David Lloyd 
George to Win- 
ston Churchill,” 
in the series 
of papers we 
are having 
this year on the 
causes and 
course of World 
War Number 
Two. The quar- 
ter of a century 
of England's 
history, repre- 
sented in the 
premierships of 
Lloyd George, 
Bonar Law, 
Ramsey Mc- 


Donald, Stanley Baldwin, Neville 


shelters, 


000 are of British blood.... 
It is a declared feature of British 
policy that if any Dominion wishes 
to withdraw from the Common- 
wealth, force will not be used to 
detain it. . Thus the best and 
most English parts of the Empire 


are held together by, ghall I say, is 
Rather by a sin- | ? 


a rope of sand? 
cere trust in one another, and by 
mutual interest. They have one | 
language, one flag, and one King. 
The King, himself a symbol, unites 
them with the past and with one 
another. We ourselves are 
today not far from becoming mem- 
bers of an English-speaking league 

Social changes in Enland 
have been great. In spite of the 
retained symbols of class, the bar- 
riers are melting in the bomb- 
the factories, the ranks. 


‘and all activities of a war-ridden | 


people. 
‘cratic and 


Chamberlain and Winston Church- | 


ill may turn out to be the most 
significant 25 years not only in 
the story of Great Britain, but of 
the entire world, which fact was 


- 


powerfully shown in the very able | 


paper by Judge Sibley last Thurs- 
day evening. 

After concluding the particular 
developments under each of 
prime ministers since the last 
World War, Judge Sibley made 
some general comments with ref- 
erence to England, which were 
enlightening. I wish I had the 
space to quote all that he said, 
but one or two sentences will in- 
dicate the strength of his thought: 

“An inconspicuous but very im- 
portant growth appears in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The British Empire, except as to 


‘India, hardly exists any more. In- | 


cluded are one-fourth of the 
earth’s surface, in all parts of it, 
so that the sun never sets on Brit- 
flag. Also included are} 
one-fourth of the world’s! 


population, some 450,000,000 per- | est. 
80,000,- is to be.” 


sons. Not more than 


the | 


‘high one.” 


unified England will 
Let us hope a purified | 
more exalted England also. 
A country gets the kind of 
| politics it deserves. 


emerge. 
and 


of de- | 


| 

| 
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$2 


Fluffy double Blankets. 
warm and comfortable. 


truly remarkable value. 


» Stylish chairs in a 
age selection 
ntz 


These attractive 
' chairs 


welcome 
ow. to your bed- 


. In choice of 
colors, wine, blue, green and rose. A 


Value 


of 
cover s, 


make 
addi- 


will 


* 


Sofa 


Lounge 
Chair 


Hanging 
Whatnot 


Modern 
Smoker 


Large 


4a 
Table 


End 
Table 


Full size, ° 


oa 
Rack 


@ Gold 


Mirro 


Framed 


Picture Table 


Lamp 


Coffee 


This lovely matched walnut-veneer bedroom suite with extra heavy waterfall edges on 
The gorgeous vanity has a large triple plate glass mirror with contrasting blue 
mirror trim, glass shelf, beautifully proportioned poster bed, extra size chest of drawers. 
A regular $115.00 suite for $77.00. Don’t miss this Carroll sensation. 


LOVELY BOUDOIR CHAIR 


ST: 95 


A $10.00 


10-PIECE . 
LIVING ROOM GROUP 


S 


Magazine 


Framed 


r 


Living Room Comfort... Pius an Extra Bed 


es 


If the tone| & 


of public life is a low one, it is be- | é 


cause the tone of society is not a 
The last two sen- 
tences were quoted by 
ley from Begbie’s “Mirrors 
Downing Street.” 
then concludes: 
“These glowing thoughts were, 
and perhaps still are, applicable in 
America. The war is changing 
things, we may hope fundamental- 


ly and finally. . Such may be the 
Providential putpose and the ef- 
fect of a great war. . Maybe 
we will see a more moral, tolerant 
and unselfish, as well as a freer 
world. 
‘the Atlantic Charter. Maybe we 
are only entering on the perilous 
catastrophic last days of the world. 
In faith in God that alone can be- 


of 


get any confidence, we will strive | : 
| . 


hardest and strike our hard- 
and wait with patience what 


,/our 


Judge Sib- . 


Judge Sibley | 3 


Such is the proposal of | ® 


Superb 8-Piece 


@ Sofa Bed @ Lounge Chair 
@ Two Lamp Tables @ Two 
Table Lamps @ Metal Smoker 
@ Coffee Table 
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SOFA-BED GROUP 


The handsome sofa covered in choice of 
Tapestry covers, opens into a full six- 


foot comfortable bed, has large bedding 


compartment with matching 


chalr. 


table lamps, 


lounge 


Book trough, end tables beauti- 
fully finished, complete with matching 
glass-top coffee table and 
smoker completes this ensemble. 


&, hygeveyvoveeververry 


Now you can have this attractive room ensemble and still keep 
The good-looking 2-piece suite is quality 


within your budget. 


built and nicely upholstered in long-wearing tapestry. 
the big overstuffed channel arms 
and 


stylish design- 


es seats 


upholstered 


Note the 
and the fully 
sensation 


backs. Truly a 


: when it comes to value! 


This 


MODERN STREAMLINED 


OIL HEATER 


Regular 
19.95 


modern 
Heater requires no flue for its 
operation. 
mornings. 
been discontinued. Buy now while stock is 
complete. 


Circulatin 
successfu 
cool 


streamline oil 


Just the thing for these 
Manufacture of these heaters has 
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“THE FRIENDLY STORE “ 


122-126 
WHITERALL 
STREET 


FREE cree ptrrt 


W/THIN QOO M 


AU COMPAN 


secTONE =THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


75th Anniversary Edition For 75 Years an Independent Georgia Newspaper, Georgia Owned and Georgia Edited The South’s Standard Newspaper 
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n Tribute to the Individuals 
and Institutions Who Have 
Contributed to Georgia’s Greatness 
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portance for dairy cattle. | burdens on units already in use. 
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= ge Bk ad si ae ie la : = Some temporary pastures should | H] ere Expands Besides -the large shop on 


Boon to Stock remove unnecessary trees, bush | _ po 3 te j re ae : 
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oe | hould also be applied. On| # Be See : Pres eee Pee eee ae Vv — pany, which handles Caterpillar) front of vital machinery moving. 
tion of the state. Records of feed light poor Me mel Range we neces Bx ey ee eae —_— t ah : Rega ee MO ee SEEN Ses eS 1917 FINANCES | and LeTourneau units had the | A 
rosis Kept at tne Georgia Experi-| s . ben at 4 5 Bi: Bete: eo? 4 St ee tas 2 , ae ssi age te Pts g Seon: ee ae “ I " . ° | _—_—- -- — —— + 
ment Station have shown that per-| Sa" OF & eager ree may | : eis gts : ie aS ae OE a ae ae 2 Atlanta closed the fiscal year of | foresight to realize the coming; The Western & Atlantic rail- 
manent pastures produce feed for| 0, Used. fins 0 ; d or Ge ee ae Bei ee eS a a Se tS = 1917 on September 26, with a fi-| shortage of machinery in plenty) road, extending from Atlanta to 
dairy and beef cattle at one-fourth | rate of 400 to 600 pounds per reel, ee 3 | a SS gee BS ee NS a Bas SSsce* 25 | nancial shortage of only $10,000.| of time to expand its repair shop | Chattanooga, is owned by the state 
to one-third the cost of barn feed eee pening cme ssery pele rer, § | : 7 3 ase 3 ne ie ON eta S| SRS RS Sie ee se es «=| This was a considerable drop from | tremendously. Now it has ample of Georgia and is leased for an 
ay. silage and concentrates). erilizer sno the | . > 2 2. we an. O2 £OS NAN 8 Te cle aN 
. awecost feed available. live-| *! shortly before seeding of e 
; ; lants. 
stock mumbers can be greatly in- | Pasture P 
creased A permanent pasture should @eagaee ARES Ses : : 
The climate of Georiga \s favor-| consist of one or more grasses and | Ai sgiiias, 6 eee ante oe I ee ean EER. pe ee SS 
sie to cood pasture development, |one or more legumes. Over much | 93g ogee 735 07, OOM seeven as. Samm Sh ee) ok Ge ee SSR OS RS 
xcept for the fact that the mod- of Georgia bermuda, Dallis, DUC - | RRR LISS AION, RD SIRE LP Oe RS ee Ree BK BOR RESORT CoD OS OA SD Es | For yt /, Years 
erately heavy rainfall and year.| grass, or some other good pasture 
nd leaching of our soils has|grass is already present. Under 


lapoverished the land so that nu-/|such conditions it is only neces-| and developed by the dairy department of the University of Georgia at Athens. This G e | 
rit eorgia Owned and Operated 


— _ -——— 


ous plants cannot be grown—|sary to seed one or more clovers,| is the type of Jersey milch cows being bred and tested at the University for the farm- 
without proper fertiliza-|such as white Dutch, Ladino, d dai rG 
Correction of the|crimson, hop, or lespedeza on the} ©'S 4NG@ Galrymen OF \reorgia. 

tile condition of our soils is'grass sod, following-of course, k | ies Sapa 
thus a first and necessary step in| proper liming and fertilizing. Ber- Bs 
permanent pasture development.|muda grass should be the basic 
The second step is to sod and, or,|grass sod except in the extreme| = — 
seed desirable pasture plants,/northern and southern parts of | Biel 
whicu may be a complete failurei the state, and if not already pres- 


~_ : . ------- _— = --———_— 


4 ae : oo . | @ Freight f A> 5 ) @ Kepairs 
Georce D. Smith | | a) ee Bee |e rassenger £967 © inspections 
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° GEORGIA BRED COWS—Jerseys bred in Georgia by the dairy department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens. This herd made history when displayed at the National 


Dairy Show recently. They are abundant milk producers, and Georgia farmers and 


ORGANIZATION and EQUIPMENT dairymen are urged to keep good milkers, as the upkeep of a good milker is no more 
than one that gives little or a small quantity of milk daily. : 
at the RIGHT PRICE lent it should be sodded in spring ;clover, 12 pounds common lespe- | pedeza, which leaves only grasses 


‘and at least a partial stand estab- |deza and eight pounds carpet for summer grazing. The su:nmer. 


© lished before the clovers are seed- | yee * pono vor edd secre grasses are far less nutritious than 
ed. Dallis grass is best adapted | ® a eae wows moll “qf sped h lespedeza | 
12 pounds lespedeza, three pounds | /espedeza so that some lespedeza 

° 


to lowlands. white Dutch or Ladino clover,! grazing should be provided fof in, 


Seeding Time. four pounds Herds grass, and five | , 
WwW . oe, Sl or. I2 ca b - | ' 
Peters Building Alnut 9548 The proper seeding time gener- | pounds bluegrass. In central Geor- | met th ri ” ui regan Sy PAN WY 
ally is late February or early |gia uplands should be sodded to | PSHeG either by (1) seeding les- 


Atlanta, Georgia March, although in central Geor-|Bermuda and then seeded with | Pedeza at a rate of 25 pounds per 
’ ‘Bia seed may be sown in fall (late three pounds white Dutch or acre and not seeding any clover POST OFFICE ; 
September to mid-October) if soil!Ladino clover, and 12 pounds les-|on one-fourth to one-third of the BOX 1233 ' ATLANTA, Ca. 
‘moisture conditions are favorable. , pedeza. |permanent pasture, or by (2) 7 ss 
A seeding mixture for south Geor- Summer Grasses. planning a winter grain-lespedeza 
gia is eight pounds Dallis grass, Properly fertilized clover pas grazing rotation on land separate 
| five pounds white Dutch or Ladino 'tures generally crowd out all les | from the permanent pasture. Pro — 
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or for WAR 
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bd 'the Texas corporation its requiree 
Asphalt F Iirm | ments of asphalt roofing and ~" ine 


‘gles in the South Atlantic states. 


/5th Anniversary cCdition Piast coddushividas OCU INO4tLU LIVIN, Atiushivisra, Gar 


a heifer sold for $6,800 and salf 
brought $900. 


face has barely been scratched. 
| With our present knowledge of the 
Jerseys Most Numerous. industry, and with the very urgent | 


Georgia Farm Facts 


(From 1940 United States Census Reports) A S hy Tee Texas Cor 
| poration, with many 
State acreage area 37,451,520 tl avanna ,years’ experience in the asphalt 


Area in square miles 58,725 ° /roofing and shingle industry, op- 
Total population (1940) 3,123,723 Founded In "338 erated several plants of its own in 
Rural population 2,049,915 other sections of the country. The 
City population 1,073,808 | fact that the Dixie Asphalt Core 
Number of farms 216,033 poration has this contract with the 
Sith? heiiedem 76.103 Only Ga. - Owned Com.- Texas corporation is further proof 
Part owners 9.078 es .of its recognized ability. 
Ao tae 129'850 pany in State Headed | Not content with its present high 
White farmers 56.90 ° Ze /standard product, which has been 
Non-white farmers "59.132 By Specialists. continuously improved in qeulity, 
Acres in farme ; beauty an esign, the company 
Acres cultivated “3208503 — — wb 22 og os |steadily continues its research 
Acres in woodland 10,174,775 roofing company in the state is| work. ' Its goal is to make a roof 
White -operators, acres 19252246 the Dixie Asphalt Products Cor- | that will outlast the house below it. 
a operators, acres 4.431.385 poration near Savannah, which | products Gaspanaiion ame fs ay 
ull owners, operators, acres | - : 
Part owners, hee pon acres 123944 ee ee smat | der the name “Dapco. .,.. Its slo- 
All tenants, operators. acres 11089 958 group of men headed by C. O. |gan is “a superior quality roofing 
Averame walua of fare " $2'293 Brown. These men all had ex: | designed especially for southern 
Average value per acre $20 28 perience in the manufacture of as- homes. Quality is most impor- 
Avitagie tak ok fitesn. wees 109 a phalt roofing, and each was a spe- | tant in the south, it points out, bee 
Palen: of tomes (See anal ee $480.344 531 cialist in his line of work. | cause of high summer temperae- 
SEs. They buy asphalt from the Tex- | tures. 
TENANTS BY YEARS as Corporation, largest producers| Continuous inspection and labo- 


New Livestock 
Industry Makes 
Money for State 


Dethrones King Cotton) 
And Realizes 23 Cents 
More Per Dollar. 


insures the high 


DR. M. P. JARNAGIN. 


Jerseys are the most numerous | demand, we should make more 
breed of cattle in the state, and a| progress in the next five years| 
during 1938, one of the depression; jt’s Great to Be a Georgian—if| 
years. For three years the Geor- you aré a livestock breeder 
gia farm that sold him had pro- _¥ Se 
the Nationai Dairy Show. 

A heifer calf born on a small 
Georgia farm was sold to a club i 

Parson Obeyed It 
for the 4-H Clubber, and after , ans ae | 
producing him several calves was auaee Good Old Days’ must | 

By DR. M. P. JARNAGIN, sold by him in 1939, as a four- | have been a world beater, judging | 
State College of Agriculture. Athens. | breeders of the state for $400. Standard Newspaper a quarter of | 
During the past quarter of a) This owner refused $800 for her/, century ago 
century more progress has been two weeks later. She had a suc- re y Cod 
Slay utterly,” a voice told the’ 
ity, and economic efficiency of | in 1940 she was grand champion 
animals maintained on Georgia | of the National Dairy Show. An/ Bluffs, Ia. So the parson got an| 
farms than in the preceding hun- | offer of $8,000 would probably |ax and slew eight persons, includ- | 
| ing his wife, four children, two 
long ago. when Georgia was a The American Jersey Cattle) 
one-crop state. Club publishes an honor roll each | Another top head on the front 
Cotton was /king, and some felt month for cows that have reached | page that day told how a local’ 
the king could do no wrong. But | 
a matter of fact did much. harm. | 
His chief offense was that he made | 
paupers of the families that actu- 
ally produced the cotton. 
plant food and put nothing back | 
into the soil; and since the crop | 
occupied the land for but a few) big national packers operate 
one-fourth to one-half of our pro- 


specified standards of production) girl, who had two exciting mari-'| 


It :s graticying | tal experiences in four 


on cfficial test. 
more} sought a divorce from.two men at 


to nete that Georgia has 


years, | 


‘cows on this list thaw any other | the same time. The girl said she} 
state in the southeast; and a big-| did not recall marrying her fourth | 
ger percentage of Jerseys qualify | husband. In fact, she “went into| 
than from any other state in the/|a trance” after eating some — 


Year 
1910 
1920 
1925 
1930 
1935 
1940 


No. Farms O ers 
291.027 rr 
310,732 94.575 

81,108 


249,095 
70,596 


255,598 
250,544 75,857 
76,103 


216,033 


Union. In numbers of cows on/and didn’t recall a thing. 


this honor roll per individual farm | 
Georgia frequently leads the na- 


tion. : 


Tenants 
190,990 
206,954 
159,008 
174,390 
164,331 
129,850 


of asphalt in the world, and treat 


to the right consistency for use in 
the manufacture of the roofing and 
shingles. 

In addition to manufacturing 


their own products, Dixie Asphalt 
Corporation also manufactures for 


‘ratory control 


it in their own plant to bring it | 
In addition to its suitability for 


quality of Dixie Asphalt products, 


every roof purpose, it offers beau- 
ty, durability, wide choice of cole 
or and pattern, fire resistance, per<- 
manent color, and gives quality at 
a minimum cost. 


ductive farm lands. 
Livestock to the Rescue. 

A few patriotic business leaders 
with vision in southwest Georgia | 
realized that the section needed 
a better-balanced system of agri- 
culture than had ever existed in 
the state. After exhaustive study 
they decided to build a meat-pack- 


markets for livestock. The value | produced by more than 6,000 cows. | 
of packing house products should| Most of the herds are small. In 


reach around $40,000.000 in 1942. many cases dairying is a side line 
jin the general] farm program. The | 
about 


bull of this breed sold for $12,000 | than we have in the last 25. | 
vided the top-winning heard at = : 
. 9 
Voice Said ‘Slay’; 
boy for $65. She was a winner 
Head of Animal Husbandry Department, year-old, to one of the larger | from the headlines in the South’s 
made in improving the type, qual- | cessful show season in 1939, and 
Rev. Lynn G. J. Kelly at Council | 
dred years. Time was, and not so | .. ce be refused for her today. 
other children and a neighbor. 
he was a merciless tyrant and as | 
Since cotton constantly removed | 
months during the growing sea-| 43 ’ 
son, ideal conditions were brought ay poate omen elheages: = Commercial Dairy Farming. | 
about for that ruthless robber, soi] |#™@ some 30 smaller packing; The Eatonton co-operative) 
erosion, to get in his deadly rav- | plants and abattoirs slaughtering | creamery is a fine example of what | 
ages and completely destroy from | and processing animals. There are stockmen may accomplish by. 
about 60 stockyards and auctions! working together. This creamery | 
in operation, affording good cash/| provides a market for the milk. — 


Livestock Leads in Income. Tilendey te 
The gross income from live- $1,000 5 eae | 
stock, that which was sold for cash And remember, this is in the 
and that which was wen section of the state where the fed- 
farms, in 1941 was $83,683,000. |...) government acquired about) 


paying out 


ing plant at Moultrie, Ga., for 


processing farm animals and mar-| 


keting the product. 
This plant was opened for busi- 
ness in the fall of 1914 and was 
a most distinct milestone on the 
highway of the development of a 
new industry destined to mean 
ih in bringing about a new 
better system of farming fo1 
(;,eorgia and the southeast. 
It marked the beginning of com- 
livestock production in 
region. This privately owned 
packing plant was acquired by 
swift & Co. in 1917. About 1918 
Armour & Co. built a packing 
plant at Tifton. In 1936 the Cuda- 
hy company opened a packing 
house at Albany, and the following 
year Wilson & Co. acquired a 
plant in Columbus. 
(eorgia is the only state in the 
Southeast where all four of 


mercia 


this 


the | 


The value of cotton and cotton 
seed was $67,885,000, 
come from livestock. Thus 
from cotton and seed there was 
a total income of $1.23 from live- 
stock, 

The International Livestock Ex- 
position held annually in Chica- 
go is the largest show for meat- 
producing animals in the world. 
It is the court of last 
adjudicating the nearest approac 
to perfection in such animales. 
The fact that 


or nearly | 
$16,000,000 less than the gross ya 
it is 
seen that for each dollar derived | 


jen the greatest stimulus and the 


resort in/-,. ; 
, directly by consumer purchasir3Z 


Georgia breeders; _ 
have sent four grand champions to | employed, and at 
this supreme court during the past | than ever before. 


50,000 acres of socalled submargi- | 

nal land to keep farmers from. 

starving ‘o death trying to raise 

crops alone. | 
Esséntials for Success. 

The present world crisis has giv- 


greatest opportunity for further 
livestock development this genera. 
tion has ever known. The amount 


‘of meat consumed and the price 


at which it can ‘be sold is affected 


power. 

Today more people are gainfully 
higher wages, 
At the present | 


Cons 
Compan 


25 years is tangible evidence that! time our total per capita consump: | 
we have come a lon® way along!tion of meat is about 150 pounds 
the road of progress in improv-,per year, as compared with about | 
ing our butcher stock. 40 pounds less at the depth of the | 

A Guernsey cow sold in an auc- | Gepression in 1935. The Army al-| 
tion on a Georgia farm in April, lowance is about 380 pounds per | 
1942, for $8,700. In that same sale| soldier, besides an abundant al-| 

——« | lowance of milk and eggs. 


(ruction 


* 


ALEX MacDOUGALD......President 


HUGH T. INMAN ......Vice President 
meee 2 » Secretary 


; Never before has such emphasis | 
* | been placed on food of animal ori- | 
gin in providing for the best-fed | 
* Army in the world. The Surplus 
‘Commodity Corporation. has 
‘| bought primarily for the lease. 
lend program about 2,000,000,000 
pounds of meat and edible fats 
* | since the spring of 1941. 
ee | Urgent Need For Meat. 
=| It is apparent that there is an 
=, urgent neeq for every pound of 
=| beef, pork, mutton, and dairy and 
poultry products that can be pro- 
duced for the duration of this war 
and for some time afterwards. It 
is also evident that prices will be 
at a relatively profitable level. 


ee ee oe 


Roy S. Timmerman 


Geared to Do the Big 
Jobs FAST! 


- A MONG the multitudinous Since 1919 the MacDougaldCon- 
problems that have faced struction Company has become 
Uncle Sam in his war effort none one of the nation’s outstanding 
has been more vital than the construction organizations. The 
speeding of construction for war products of our efforts ir all 
purposes. types of heavy construction 
have, and will continue to meas- 
ure up to a high standard of ex- 
cellence. 


Southern Branch Manager 
624-25 Candler Bldg. 


EUREKA 
FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 


“Manufacturers of Quality Fire Hose 
for Over Half a Century” 


It takes efficiency, skill, experi- 
Territory From This " 
Location Since 1905 


Georgia farmers should rise to this 
patriotic duty. Before the indus- 
= | creased. 
* ai | /In this program first thought 
= should be given to improved pas- 
4 Plans should be made now | 
* 'for a maximum crop of fall-plant- | 
“Builders of Fire Engines Since 1857” *2| Athens shows that twice as many 
2 | pounds per acre of total digestible 
~\nutrients can be produced with 
reals is about half as much as 
with corn. . 
The few facts set forth show ence and old-fashioned depend- 
s ° * 
, ‘| opment of the livestock business ability to meet the COrowin’g de- 
ee mppiegsenanecoimrenennancenseenaaeranenncrecmeaennsnanumes wninrnrnncntenccemnmnrnoncummmncmmmee | in the last 25 years. But the sur- A. we, 99 
- 2 . eee ——— : — 4 ——EE ° 
= “eas mands of almost “impossible 


try can be further expanded the 
available feed supply must be in- 
3 tures. 
p e ‘ed cereals. A summary of work | 
a = | done by the agronomy department 
| *\of the College of Agriculture at 
» | oats or barley as with corn. 
Serving the Southeastern %| The man labor cost with the ce- 
2 that Georgia has made great and 
* | commendable strides in the devel-| 
» : ig 
| ‘. 3 
\ construction schedules on proj- 
) ts of fantasti Wcities 
ects of fantastic proportions. 


We are mindful of our present- 
day responsibilities. 


We are working with all hands 
That is why MacDougald Con- at full speed for. VICTORY. 


struction Company today is . 
busily engaged at many points 
over the south in war construc- 
tion. The specialized experi- 
ence and reliability that has 
made this company a leader 
throughout the southeast in 
peacetime, now assures better 
construction for Victory---in a 
hurry. 


Compliments 


SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 


James L. Wells, President 


And while we are busy for 
Uncle Sam—our organization is 
ready for quick action in help- 


ing you solve YOUR problem. 
943-545 Whitehall St. S. W. atc | 


WAlnut 0653 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Call on us! 


MACDOUGALD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Main Office --- Atlanta, Ga. Branch Offices Throughout South 
BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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Grant Home, 
Built in ’50s, 
Historical Site 


Left Standing by Sher-, 
man, House Is Remark- 
ably Well-Preserved. 


One of Atlanta’s most historical 
old homes—a home built almost 
100 years ago and still in a splen- 
Gia state of preservation—is the 
old stone and brick residence at 
327 St. Paul avenue, S. E. 

It is the home originally erect- 
ed by Colone: L. P. Grant, the 
honored pioneer, who gave Grant 
Park to Atlanta. 

The home, when built in the 50’s 
of the last century, stood almost. 
in the center of hundreds of neres | 
of virgin land owned by Colonel 
Grant—land extending south from 
the Georgia railroad to or perhaps 
beyond the site of the federal 
penitentiary. The big acreage in 
the park was @ part of this Grant 
acreage. 

Owned by Taylor. 


o/s 
ak 


BES 00° 


HISTORIC HOME TO BE 


at 327 St. Paul avenue. It 
forces during the war. It 


days of ’60-’65. 


home built nearly 100 years ago by Colonel L. P. Grant, 


by Boyd Taylor in order to preserve it as a relic of the 


Com mission. 
. 
Is Safeguard 


To Real Estate 


Act Started in 1926, Ap- 
plies to Counties of 


Over 50,000. | 
| 

The Georgia Real Estate Com- 
mission was created by legislative | 
act in 1925. It provides for the' 
licensing and regulation of real es- 
tate brokers and salesmen. The act) 
became effective January 1, 1926, | 
and has been amended several 
times. | 

The purpose of the commission 
is to safeguard the interests of the 
public, to prohdbit unfair dealing, 
and ‘“‘to establish a standard of ef- 
ficiency and moral qualifications 
. for real estate brokers and 
| real estate salesmen. 

The law is applicable only in 
counties having a population of 
50,000 or more. Those are (in 
1942) Bibb, Chatham, DeKalb, 
Fulton, Muscogee and Richmond. 


The present members of the 
Georgia Real Estate Commission 


Constitution Staff Photo —Kenneth Rogers 


PRESERVED—Above is the 


was occupied by Sherman’s 
has been recently purchased 


The home stands today, with its 
12 big rooms, unoccupied except 
by its purchaser, Boyd Taylor, a 
well-known newspaperman, who/| More. ' ae. 
occupies one of its rooms, while | have it appear just as it did when 
he is now, and has been since pur- | first built. 
chasing it two years ago, slowly! “I simply wanted to see this oid 
renovating it, removing with his|residence, left undisturbed 


own hands layer after layer of |Sherman when he burned the city,; has appoipted a commission to 
wallpaper that has been applied! and occupied by his The 


tor 


forces 


--——_ — —_-— 


during the past half century or 
He expects, before long, to 


by ested, too, in its preservation, and 
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WILLIAMS 
PRINTING CO. 


78 MARIETTA ST. 


WA. 6592 


are Leo F. Griffin, chairman, Sa-.| 
|vannah; B. Sanders Walker, Ma- 
con; Charles A. Ewing, Atlanta. | 
R. C. Coleman is joint secretary 
state examining boards; Miss Mary 
Braford, assistant secretary; S. 
P. Fleming, inspector. 


work with me to that end. Licenses Granted. 

author of ‘Gone With the Wind’ Licenses for brokers and sales- 
‘is on the commission. I under-|men may be obtained by applica- 
stood the owner two years ago was | tion to the commission, at its offi- 
going to turn the home into apart- | ces in 111 State Capitol. Before 
iment rooms, and I took it over|sranting the license the fee re- 
purely for preservation pur-! quired must be paid and the com- 
poses.” | mission must be assured, through 


| some time after the Grant family 
refugeed, preserved as a historical 
‘relic of the War Between the 
| States,” says Mr. Taylor. “The 
|Atlanta Historical Society is inter- 


) examination of the applicant and | 
Sturdily Built. . otherwise, of the moral fitness of 
|_ The old residence now stands on } the applicant, and his or her “‘com- 
|St. Paul avenue, on a lot 100x225, : netency to transact the business of 
|extending to Orleans street. Some | a real estate broker or salesman 
of its original heavy iron mantels/in such manner as to safeguard 
gaan there, - ny no gre | the interest of the public” 
each room are of solid brick 18) yj) jicenses automatical! 
| . y expire 
inches thick, and extend from the/ on December 31, each year. 
| Sround up. The stair railing is of| There are nearly 9U0 Georgia 
solid walnut, and the moulding | licensees, according to the 1942 
and carving shown throughout is/ roster, divided in counties where 
ay ey “-¢ 1 gp — | the law is applicable as follows: 
en ire DULMGING 18 Soll aS a Tock, | Broker Associate 
well preserved, with one or two’ Firms Brokers Salesmen 
. ibb 6 39 
blemishes where it is thought /Chatham 
|stray shells struck it during the | DeKalb 
| war of ’60-'65. Muscogee 
Richmond 


—— - 


otals 


: “287 62 831 
Lost Note Finds Father | Thirty-two states in the United 


‘ . 'States have real estate license 
Of Scottish Refugee | ;,\.; | 
Because the Polish officer lost | 


the letter she gave him to mail a Simple Cotton Best 


refugee gir] in Glasgow, Scotland, | 
For Defense Worker 


found her father. When Poland | 
Was overrun, Wanda Woycie-; ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Cotton cover- 


,chowska, 18, escaped to France ‘alls and blouse and slack ensem- 
with her mother, and at one time | bles cut on trim, simple lines have 
'walked 120 miles in three days. | proved to be the most satisfactory 
Safe in Scotland, she tried to get | type of garment for women in de- 
,some trace of her missing father. | fense plants in this industrial city, 
The letter she handed the officer | factory officials say. 

she had written to start the/in-| Designed to fit as trimly as pos- 
iquiry. He dropped it in a park ‘sible, the cotton work garments 


——E—E7~ 


—_—»— 


jand her father, by chance, found |have few or no pockets, no gad-. 
it and quickly was reunited with | gets, yet afford style, comfort and 


| ner. 


Faria: 
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— peace or war 


America, in its present emergency, is not beating its 
plowshares into swords—for the plow, along with many 
other farm implements, is a formidable weapon in its 
own right... one that ranks high among defenders of 
Democracy. 

There is a big job to be done on the farm front. With 
the urgent demand for more production with less man- 
power, farms.in 1942, more than ever before, need the 
best tools to do the best job. 

Since 1902 the King Plow Company and its subsidiaries 
have supplied farm machines to the great farms of 
Georgia and the South. In our plants more than 300 
men are right now working hard and fast to supply 
these vital farm needs. Food, clothing and other sinews 
of war are needed for our soldiers and citizens and 
those of our allies. These must be supplied. Southern 
farmers will do their full share toward VICTORY—and 
it is our privilege to help them in this task! 


KING PLOW CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


well-fitting lines. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Salvage Campaign 


Let’s Se 


This Appeal Sponsored by 


ATLANTIC STEEL 
COMPANY 


Makers of “Dixisteel’” Products 


In Cooperation with the United States Government's 


the Axis... with 


Digging up discarded metal] is not much 
of a sacrifice or effort... yet it can go 
a long ways towards supplying the weapons 


for VICTORY. 


Today we. know that a crisis exists in our 
war production due to a serious shortage 
of steel and iron scrap. And this shortage 
must be relieved quickly to enable the 
steel industry to back our fighting men 
with an ever-increasing flow of combat 


equipment. 


Just keep remembering that some fifty per 
cent of every tank, every ship, every sub- 
marine, every plane and gun and shell is 
made of scrap iron and steel. 


We know that patriotic, freedom-loving 
Americans everywhere will take on this job 


in stride. 


business. Big 


of 


So, make a raid on cellars, attics, garages, 
in our homes—on our farms and places 
amounts 
amounts will all do their bit. 


and small 
Turn it in! 
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PLANT and OFFICES 
78 Auburn Ave, 
Atlanta 
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TYPICAL DELIVERY EQUIPMENT | a ee 
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MAIN BOTTLING ROOM in modern : 3 : , a “38 Rs Ga ae ‘ 
Atlanta plant. Bottle purity, syrup, 
water and carbonic gas—every plant 

process scientifically controlled. 


Left 


THE NEW DELIVERY TRUCK and 
Edgewood Avenue Plant in 1916 
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THE PICTURES of plants and equipment on 
this page speak eloquently of the successive 
steps which have been taken through the 
years to assure a growing patronage the uni- 
form quality which has always been an out- 
standing characteristic of Coca-Cola. 
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ONE OF THE 55 TRUCKS which make up FIVE MODERN MACHINES which send scintillating rows of bottles to 
the present Distributing Fleet. the filling machine, 
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THE BOTTLING PLANTS at 
right typify the modern plants 
and equipment which serve At- 
lanta’s neighboring cities. 
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EWNAN Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
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ATLANTA COCA-COLA BOTTLING 


~~ 


COMPANY CORNER SPRING AND SIXTH STS., ATLANTA 


Forty Years of Developing Better Ways 
to Bring You “The Pause That Refreshes” 


SINCE 1902, the year of our birth, there has been a consistent record of improving service 
and convenience to the growing multitudes who have learned to look to Coca-Cola for 
refreshment. Its inimitable flavor—its jealously guarded purity—its unquestioned quality 


have remained constant through the years. 


Against that background--in a changing world--our research and our enterprise have been 

ceaselessly directed toward making the refreshing coodness of Coca-Cola available to more 

and more hundreds of thousands throughout the territory we are privileged to serve. Our | Drink 
rin 


new plant in Atlanta—one of the city’s showplaces—and our other modern plants in the sec- 


tion are evidence of that purpose. | OM; 


Today, perhaps, that expansion suffers an interruption—but it is a patriotic interruption. 
We, like the millions who now cannot always find their favorite drink where and when they | a and / 
\ _ Refreshing 


want it. joyfully accept these limitations as a small part of our service to our country. With 


an eye toward the future that will bring us peace, we say—this is an interruption which 


will help strike a blow for Victory. 


BOTTLED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 


ATLANTA COCA-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY 


_ ATLANTA Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
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representatives of the various hos-| major disaster shall strike. This |imminence of war was understood | Cross in Atlanta, which consisted _———=—— 
t anta e ross pBale te Atlanta. Pay only have/division is forming voluntary | “6d the Red Cross, even before the|then only of a handful of men/| 
ey been successiul in organiz~ | -,. ' eal ‘bombing of Pearl Harbor, and be-|and women who lunt d | 
: , > AS first-aid detachments i volunteered to 
ing Atlanta's Nurses Aide Corps, 4 | communities = the + ag coy fore December 7, plans were al- help complete organization of the re 
new unit necessitated by the de-|;. 1 ante being pledged to re-| ready under way for an™~imme- | chapter. e Extend 
diate expansion of the Red Cross; j, July, 1916, the chapter was 


se 
mands of war, but they have 
cy can a J spond to any emergency call. Barisal Bee : 
Has Leadin Part ss oe tite marens aides ec. | First-aid detachments in all the es aoe: $0 nr pei needs. when reorganized at a meeting held at A A 
a) : we ‘industrial centers of the city or| ““) Same, Membership, programs | the Chamber of Commerce. Judge R Sy L TIONS 


cording to the hospitals in which | ji), ; and volunteer services expanded | y, ; | 

these women are working. These | ; 3) ee ee Oe FOR by leaps and bounds and expan- bee I. Colquitt was chosen | 

groups hold regular meetings, keep | ,; Ragpebiatag sion is still in process chairman by the group, which 

Reese: tives can be reached in the organ- i piri I d | / 

in touch with the chapter and with |... ac: | numbered only 100 persons. Only ari¢ 

| Dp ization and training program. | Organized in 1914, fin ‘iia om : : 

the requirements of the program aye: : ive committees were in existence | 
and are readily available for spe- | In addition, an emergency fleet| It is interesting to glance back |then: the executive committee of T S 
By MARY CARTER WINTER. ‘cial calls for service All are of volunteer ambulance drivers from this peak of organization and | seven members: relief, grouped WI SH E 
Constitution have been developing into a great modern city ‘hours of service a year. All of| -™cs¢ trucks have been assigned | nings of the Red Cross in Atlanta. | “military”; first aid; membership, 

ee lit; leily ; wl egg ~ them are giving much mare than already to the hospitals of the | The organization of a Red Cross |and Red Cross Christmas seals. lo the 


Atlanta has been growing and expanding from a mere hand- that age Ladi each driver knows exactly to what call of war. Responding to an ap- First aid instructi initiated : . 
ful of men and women into one of the largest and finest | nin, hareypana |place he shall report, and, under | peal of the central Red Cross com- > untidenl feedeeaes ae / \tlar ita Col t tut ‘ela 
| The group that serves in the hospital direction, these emer-| mittee in Washington, the Atlanta a ger men pegs ey in 1908, S | | 
| nta in , Was con- 


peel sey ath sd tins its hospitals and in recreation work | gency ambulances would supple-|chapter was organized in April, | ¢: : ° 
nie I . for the Red Cross is known as the! ment the limited ambulance re-/1914, at the Hotel Ansley. It re- ined to men only in that early on the occaston of its 
period of the history of the At- 


2c "uc tail | | Bigg: ayer 
Se history ae the Red Cr oe | teen corps, the home service|Gray Ladies. They aretrained to|sources of the city in time of a/ceived “formal recognition” in a 
—— ee oe corps volunteers, the motor corps,| provide friendly service and rec-| major disaster. ‘notification signed by George W. ,/2%ta chapter. Thousands of wom- 
the en are now enrolled for training, T 


tlan In se 2 fears, it , ‘ , , | . 
* tiene i> note re He ve she | and the staff assistants’ corps are | reation for convalescent patients in|; All of these units are taking | Davis, ‘chairman of central sant h 
igh ponts'in the story of the | Sfouped together as volunteer spe- the hospitals. Mrs. Lamar Hitt is|part in practice blackout trials so| Red Cross committee; Woodrow ” Dari og . ousands of men. | 
ielestion a ceciidienien - the | cial services. Mrs. Floyd McRae chairman of this unit. — Volunteer | the response and the services may | Wilson, president of the United a a sero period Atlanta, 
At _——m chanter of the Red Coons.) = volunteer chairman of this divi- workers are on duty daily at Law-/| be rapid and efficient in time of | States, and president of the Na- bee er % e late Joseph C. Logan, - = ~q " 
\ hich has ti day a membership ‘of | u0n.. First aid, water safety, home|son General hospital and at Hos-| need. tional Red Cross; and Charles L. ig orem sy Phage are SA N DS & co Ni A N Y 
a , wo oe , Fro cae nursing, nutrition and Junior Red/|pital No. 48. Their duties include; Phe Red Cross in Atlanta today Magee, secretary of the central in the country for civilian relief - aa 
a chin th + racer gg cat wa Cross constitute the educational |reading to sick soldiers; providing |js at the peak of its organization | Committee. pee gs wide volunteer — stu- INCORPORATED 
NETL . e OUSs« Ss ‘Or = . 4 ? ‘ : . - : : : < « a s a in ‘ Rion é I 
teer workers are carrying on today | ?*°8"*@™ of the chapter. — a gorag Range <n gg ne and is engaged in the largest pro- The late Hugh M. Willet was; eted that first course 
. lee | | ame at can | t undertaken by it. The/|the first chairm: . % Red , | 
a constantly growing program of | | 7 | eram ye ) : irst chairman o 1e Re Continnued on Page 9-E. 
war services—services vital to the those who cannot Jeave their nos - a a 
defense of the city of Atlanta in pital beds; prov iding entertain- : — = csieiiielide : AA RET LEST SEN ER NT ee NEE ee 
time of war san’ of tremendous | rment of various kinds, rendering, | . do : | 7 Ss ey ak | oe 
importance in’ the armed forces af in fact, any gracious service that —— ee 
Ditties: eation strikes. W. E. Mitchell is chair-| Will help support morale and pro- 
man of this committee. mote recovery. 
Many Activities. Members of this corps are 


These activities of the Red Cross aatiobaliy tn oid — re chosen for qualifications that seem 7 me eS ae ae Be | 
in Atlanta fall into two classifica-| <3, of more than 70 000 mber= ito fit them specially for this type ge ERS ke SS 
P young | of work. They must take not only Oe oe ea 


tions: services rendered by trained > 
groups of volunteers and an edu- | People in Atlanta. It functions | the required Red Cross program : 
tre | Pepe gh the schools of the city, | vie , | ae , 
eational program through which | offering an o ‘taniite ¢ of training but also a special lec- se Seca ee ees 
members of the community are) ; pportunity for train=-|ture course in the hospitals where | | y saa See ee ee = 
| Pee oe ing and service through which) | | 7 
receiving valuable courses of 1N- | easer youth may find its place in | Chey are assigned to duty. They 
struction through which they are tne pyoor: ete, Kepetae, am peeer silver gray uniiorms and 
; program of the world’s great-'.,.._: 
becoming more elficient Cilizens | est organization of brotherhood | "°n*: ' 
and better qualified for service to ang mercy. Mrs. F. E. DeGoli | The Canteen Corps of the At: | 
the members of their own families. ;,. ,, a SB. B, MEGONAN | lanta Chapter of the Red Cross is 
is volunteer chairman for the Jun- ; 
and to the community at large. ior Red Cross in Atlanta under the direction of Mrs. Wil- 
The activities of the Red Cross,; Jn each of these groupe wiles iam Perrin Nicolson Jr. It trains 
under Oby T. Brewer, the chair- | teer workers are buckling down to |Olunteers for direct group feed: wee Se : oy se 
man, are divided into the follow-| wa, jobs with a Frere Bree ana | ig in time of disaster, helps feed ae “3 pee RS Me Se ee 
ing classifications: Administrative, | steadiness eet iinsatrnted the | me sick in their homes in periods ) 3 : ee ee . es Ss | Sa ae 
production, surgical dressing, vol-| spirit of the people be Atlanta of epidemic, and serves food in aE ; ‘ : gg es 
unteer nurses’ aide corps, hospital | aed ; emergency periods to members of La sa = ee ‘= sehen 
and recreation service, canteen | Nurses’ Aide Corps. the armed forces. 2 ao . git LOREEN 8 
corps, home service corps, motor | The Nurses’ Aid Corps is made In addition, it conducts the ae 
corps, staff assistants’ corps, blood | UP of volunteer assistants tu grad-|courses in nutrition and under- 
donor service. first aid, water Uate nurses. These volunteers, 124/ takes different activities related to 
safety, home nursing, nutrition,| Of w'10m have completed a stiff|the type of service with which it 
disaster relief. and the Junior Red 80-hour course of training in the/is identified. 
lecture room and in the hospitals} Two hundred and _ forty-five 
BE ieee Senvicn of the city, are lending themselves | women are now active in the Can- 
DEE Bonne servire orzen- to — hospitals and the com- teen Corps and new classes in nu- 
ived recently in Atlanta : at the sae 2 b tO greed: bo Sill the gap |trition are being held from week 
request of the surgeon general of ao Cad ¢ me constantly increas- | to week. 
tnied States Army. atande a meet bong registered nurses for) The Canteen Corps, moreover, 
apart somewhat from all the other ee oe 9h es of the United|has undertaken a canning pro- 
regular activities of the Red Cross tome ’ res ofits is oem ee order to store Aang ca 
here, because it has been created "won ed sia aS — oo ee supplies of food against the —" 
Dt: definite need of’ thal; rea tor the next class, now start-|ing winter months. The canning 
oocin dl ing. The nurse’s aide becomes group meets each Saturday. 
present war and because it Is util-| hands and feet and supplementary 
izing in its work some of the most | agent for the graduate nurse, over- a eens — gaa ial 
recent and most advanced tech-| burdened with work. Under the The Staff Assistance Corps, 
niques of medical science, with! direction of the graduate nurse which now numbers 370 volun- 
qualified medical experts and reg-|the Red Cross nurses’ aide per- | ‘%ee™s, has been trained to render 
istered nurses in charge. Blood) forms many lesser tasks. thereby | 2! types of service connected with 
donors are urgently needed. Call’ freeing the graduate nurse for office work and organizational ac- 
Atwood 1601 for an appointment./ work only she can do. tivities, into which the women en- | 
Production administration, Mrs. T Erwin Schneider and ter fully whenever they can be of 
which includes the making of sur-'| Mrs. Kells Boland are chairmen of assistance. 
gical dressings, knitted garments, the volunteer Nurses’ Aide Corps. Atlanta’s Motor Corps is mak- | 
and relief sewing; nurses’ aides,| They work in conjunction with an |in& history in Red Cross circles. | 
hospital and recreation, the can-. It now numbers 154 members. It | 


Disaster relief, likewise, orcu- 
pies a niche of its own in the Red 
Cross program. It is organized so 
that it can swing into action 
within 30 minutes after disaster 


ROSES 


a 


Cross 


‘ceive instruction in motor mechan- | 
ics from the Army. It has broken | 
‘into the movies by its field-day | 
‘practice tryouts under Army su- 
'pervision; and it has gone beyond 
its required duties in order to set 
up recreation rooms and a library 
‘for the Quartermaster Corps at 
‘Conley, this being in token of ap- | 
'peciation of the training received | 
| through the Army. 

Within the past month or two, 


o 

the Motor Corps has acquired two 
(} () | 9 q C emergency truck ambulances and 
hopes to see that number grow, by 

donations, if possible, or through 

. | co-operative organization, into a 
'sizable emergency fleet of station | 

W ‘wagons and emergency ambu- 

| lances. 


All members of the Motor Corps | 
must submit to rigid physical ex- 


Satisfaction cates": = FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE & COMMERCIAL JOBS 


aid. The group has just complet- | 
ed an advanced course in first 


ia shu, unr ick THROUGHOUT STATE & COUNTRY 


‘ing in practice blackout programs | 
‘in co-operation with the organiza- | 
tion of the civilian defense pro- 
gram in Affanta. 

| Home Nursing Service. 


| The Home Nursing Service is a 
‘long-established program in_ the 
‘Red Cross, but the war situation | 
has created a demand for a 600 per | 
cent expansion of the program. 
The aim is to achieve ultimately 
the training of at least one person 
in every Atlanta household in 
order that qualified home nurses 


od 
may be available to care for the 
L#AQtCl members of their own families if 
military disaster were to absorb 2 
B ‘ the days of the War all available doctors and nurses or 
etween the States this Company cut off these families from hos- 


has served many customers... watched with peal services. Mrs. J. Carlisle 
Martin is volunteer chairman for | 


pride and satisfaction the progress of Atlanta home nursing. 
and Georgia. At present the Home Service| BU Y » 
ce scenees BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
a = & * , a a 


y . . charged with heaviest responsibil- | 
We have come a long way together and, like ity and is growing so rapidly that 
more and more space is being al- 


The Constitution whom we congratulate to- | | 
y : An : a ‘lotted to its workers in the Red — 
day on its 75th Anniversary, we have done ‘Cross headquarters. Demands on / . 
our best to promote progress—serve honestly this service have increased more 
and faithfully than 500 per cent within the last 
<2 | two years because this is the group 


| Siving information, counsel and 


Today's new responsibilities and dangers will assistance to families of service 

. : ‘and ex-service men. It helps to 

not deter or distract us from these cherished Misi. tox coseate of the are: d 
traditions. forces and that of the people at| 
home by relieving distress and 
worry created by the personal 
ee problems of the soldier’s or sail- 
or’s families. Its workers are 
trained in social service techniques | 

and in case work. Two years ago 


REAL ESTATE they were dealing with about 25 


new cases a month. During July 


R E a | T A L GQ ‘of this year 400 new cases were 
handled, the total number of cases | 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT COMMERCIAL handled for July being about 
1.200. The record will be even) 
PROPERTIES AS OWNERS higher hereafter because of the 
new congressional allotment law, 


which is already increasing the 
*~ pressure on the Atlanta Red Cross 
workers tremendously. Mrs. Paul 


HEALEY REAL ESTATE & ibe Home Service division. Incorporated 


20,000 in Training. 
More than 20,000 persons are 


IM PR V now registered for training in| 
: first aid through the Atlanta Red 
Cross ,and J. Ernest Stott, volun- 
ATLANTA GEORGIA ‘teer head of this work, has more 1] 
than 1,000 volunteers first-aid in- 
structors working at the huge task ee pay , 


of training the entire population — oe 
of Atlanta in first aid before some Shift aS ee ee ee 


“7 eS RC Se ae i 
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Atlanta Roster 
Of Red Cross 
Reaches 75,000 


In 28 Years Chapter Be- 
comes One of Lead- 
ers in World. 


Continued From Page 8-E. 


‘ton (“‘Wash” for short). All of 


'them help with the cotton crop, 
‘even Joe. 

So goes the exciting, authentic 
story of “How Does Your Cotton 
Grow?”—the story of cotton from 
seed to bale, and built around the 
activity of this small Negro boy. 

A long time ago, people thought | Through his eyes the story of ‘cot- 
cotton came from tiny lambs that | ton is told in the simple, forcible, 
grew on bushes. Each little lamb, }294 clear terms that children of 

the third grade school level can 
so the story goes, was nestled in | understand. 
its own brown pod, and the pods; The book is printed in easy-to- 
' | grew on stems so long the lambs |read bold type consisting of 59 
‘could bend down to the ground | Pages amply illustrated with pic- 
, |tures of Joe and pictures showing 
and nibble grass. That was a fun- | the trial of cotton from the field 
ny idea, of course, because who |to the finished bale ready for the 
ever heard of animals growing on |market. The brilliant photographs 
bushes? But the part about cotton | which accompany the text were 
coming from lambs is not so silly | done by Bessie Walker Callaway, 
when you stop to think that it |of LaGrange, Ga. Jacobs Press, 
does look something like wool that | of Clinton, S. C., is the publisher. 
comes from sheep, and silk that. pal, Bas eae I AOS 
comes from silk worms, and even | CRASH, CRASH. 
the soft down on haby chicks, if LOS ANGELES.—Even a police 


: | . a “Certificate of Distinguished 

; se |Achievement” from the Chamber | 

‘of Commerce for his work in es- 

tablishing the airport which had 

become a valuable municipal de-| 
partment. 


The same year Atlanta got its 
line from New York, the lighted 
field enabling the city to land its 
spot as terminus of the line. 


Jack Gray became manager and 
started his own drive for improve- 
ments every year. Developments 
just a step ahead of other cities) 
became a specialty with Gray. 

Later, in 1940, Hartsfield, as | 
mayor, saw to it that additional | 
land was acquired for the exten- 
sion of runways. 

Now, of course, the airport has 
taken its place among the devel- 
opments which have made Atlan- 
ta the great city it is. Looking 
back, Mayor Hartsfield cannot 
help remembering the battles of | 
the earlier days. | 


‘How Does Your 


Cotton Grow?’ 
By BETSY R. WOOLEN. 


2 


| 


and received their certificates 
from Washington. 

In 1917, at the time of the first 
big Red Cross parade in Atlanta, 
the enrollment during the annual 
rol] call was 7,266, which was aug- 
mented during the year by addi-| 
tional memberships to make a to-| 


tal of 8,398. 
Two months before the United 
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States entered World War I, the | 
Red Cross, with its accustomed | 
habit of being prepared for any 
discernible possible disaster, sent | 
out its call throughout the coun- | 
try, asking local Red Cross chap.- | 
ters to organize committees on fi- | 
nance, hospital garments, and 


“A HEART AND A DOLLAR”—Back 


in 1917 when these Atlanta women joined one of 


“Too much cannot be said for 


Beeler Blevins and Doug Davis, | 


you could find white baby chicks. 
There is a little boy, just going- 


ambulanee isn’t safe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Kabat and their four children 


about 


the nation’s first Red Cross classes for cvilian relief in time of war, the slogan was “All 


You Need to Join the Red Cross is a Heart and a Dollar.” . 
are: Top row, Mrs. T. C. Plower, Miss Jan Robinson (now Mrs. A. A. Smith), Miss 


Amelia Hilley, Mrs. M. F. Garlin and Mrs. A. R. Harrell. | 
Boykin, Mrs. Joseph N. Moody, Mrs. J. T. Stephenson and Miss Helen Muse. 
row, Mrs. Amelia Lalia Eaves and Miss Frances Moss. 


,on-seven, who knows all 
how cotton grows. His name is 
Joe. He lives on a cotton farm in 
the south with his father; his 

; : z ‘mother; one sister, named Lily | 
Cotton imported into Liverpool ‘May: three older brothers, named | 
|Rufus, Alexander, and Washing: 


pioneer fliers,”” Mayor Hartsfield 
said. “They barnstormed on the’ 
field before the city took it over, | 
giving of their time and wear and 
tear on their planes flying people 
for the purpose of getting inter- | 


JACK GRAY, 


The members of the class 
Airport Manager, 


Second row, Mrs. B. M. 
Bottom 


learned. Injured in an automobile 
collision, the former Lincoln (Neb.) 
family was en route to a hospital. 
The ambulance and another ma- 
chine collided. The ambulance 
driver, seriously hurt, called two 


other ambulances. 


est.” ‘from U. S. A., 1764: eight bags. 


surgical supplies. Atlanta, as 
usual, responded to the call. 


Atlanta Made Headquarters. 


On March 13, 1917, Atlanta was 
chosen as headquarters for the 
southern division of the Red 
Cross, with Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
later transferred to the Red Cross 
headquarters in Washington, Jn 
ena'ze. Mrs. John W. Grant ‘vas 
chosen Ccirector of women’s activ- 
ities. Within a short while, says 
a current report of that period, 
Atlantans “quickly formed an or- 
ganization . which rivalled in 
size the present (1917) Wasl.'ng. 
ton headquarters of the Red 
Cross.” 

Early in the post-war period, the 


southern headquarters was abol-. 


ished. ~This was in 1925, in which 
vear the national] Red Cross adopt- 
ed its present system of four area 
divisions. There is, however, a 
growing feeling that present war 
pressures may bring about a re-es- 
tablishment of southern headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. 

On March 23, 1917, 
dent Taft, then chairman of the 
Red Cross central] committee, visit- 
ed Atlanta, giving impetus to the 


work of the local chapter and the'| 
‘volunteers are engaged in the war 

As of Merch 28, 1917, the chap-| 
ter was asked to arrange to meet)| 
the needs of families of soldiers | 
and sailors “unti] official provi-| Atlanta Red | Cross 
tion is made for them.” At that) 


southern headquarters. 


time, the home service corps was 
launched. It handled then cases 
for the entire southern areas, 
which placed a heavy load on the 
staff and the service. 


The chapter was asked also to) 


“be prepared to fill the needs of 
troops as ~eported by the Red 
Cross representative, who would 
keep in touch with them,” this to 
be done through a subcommittee 
of the military relief committee, 
Ashcraft Headed Finance. 

At the first meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee, after war start- 
ed. held in 701 of the old Gould 
building, Lee Ashcraft accepted 
the post of finance chairman, his 
committee consisting of Robert F. 


Maddox, William Lawson Peel, E. | 


H. Cone. Bolling Jones, William 
Kiser, John Grant, John K. Ottley, 
Frank Inman and Hugh Wilet. 

In April, 1917, surgical] dressings 
workrooms 
Peachtree street, space being do- 
nated for the duration of the war 
by Mrs. John W. Grant. 

When Dr. Snavely was trans- 
ferred to Washington, 
‘liam Lawson Pee] became the 


director of the southern Red Cross. 


headquarters. He resigned and 
Eugene Black took the post, then 
J. L. McMillan, and, after him, 


were opened at 15) 


Colonel | 


funded a percentage proportion of | 


the sum to the contributors, hav- 


‘ing found it possible to function | 
efficiently without using the entire 
amount. 


The return to the con- 
tributors was described in the ac- 
companying letter as “a 20 per 
cent dividend” on their generous 
response to the need of Atlanta’s 
homeless citizens, made destitute, 
for the time being, by the fire, 
The first great war relief fund 
campaign for the Red Cross was 
launched in Atlanta in June, 1917. 
With Harry P. Hermance as chair- 
man, the city contributed $205,- 


204.19 to the national war fund of 


the Red Cross. 
In 1941-42, Atlanta contributed 
more than $320,000 to the war 


fund of the Red Cross to meet the 
needs of the current war program. 


In September, 1917, Red Cross 


‘headquarters were opened in the 


“old Bell House,” which then 


stood at 258 Peachtree street. Red 
_ | Cross workrooms were in opera- 
cx-Presi- | 


tion also in the Kimball] House. 
Present Officers. 


At that time 3,000 volunteers 
were aiding the Red Cross in its) 


war work. Today 15,000 or more 


activities of the Red Cross in At- 


anta. 

The officers and staff of the 
chapter at 
present are: Oby T. Brewer, chair- 
man; G. T. Marchmont, co-chair- 
man; Mrs. John 8S. McDonald, 


campaign director; James H. 
Reeves, 


executive director, At- 
lanta chapter. 

Advisory Committee: Mrs. John 
L. Appleby, Preston S. Arkwright, 
Dr. Frank H. Boland, Oby T. 
Brewer, Ryburn Clay, Erle Cocke, 
Edgar J. Forio, Mortimer H. Free- 
man, J. C. Grabbe, Mrs. Edwin 


,; Haas, Mrs. Arthur I. Harris, Mrs. | 


Gertrude Harris, W. C. Harris, 
Clarence Haverty, C. H. Jagels, 
Chess Lagomarsino Jr., G. T 


Marchmont, Mrs. John R. March. 


Mrs. Floyd W. McRae, R. H. Rich. | 


Mrs. Trammell Scott, Fred Sing- 
ton, .C. A. Stair, Mrs. Everett 
Strupper, Dr. Herman L. Turner 
and H. Car! Wolf. 


identities, | RAS 


Army Camps To Use 


Unbreakable Glassware 

WASHINGTON — Drinking 
glasses that only bounce when 
dropped and unbreakable plates, 
cups and bows are to be furnished 
the Army by the Quartermaster 
Corps. In one large mess where 
norma! breakage was 50 glasses a 
day, the new glasses were used 
for three weeks without a single 


loss. 


i 
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MAYOR W. B. HARTSFIELD 


Airport Pioneer. | 


Atlanta Airport 
Owes Position 
To Hartsfield 


Present Mayor Started 
Work; Gray Has De- 
veloped Field. 


i 
i 
i 


Getting Atlanta interested in 
aviation was not an easy job as 
‘any of the men who backed the 
‘project will tell you, | 

Two suits were filed, one charg: 
‘ng that “it was a useless expendi- 
ture of tax moneys designed to 
provide a playground for college 


| 


boys and reckless persons,” Mayor 
William B. Hartsfield, who, as an 
alderman, was a leader in the 
Campaign for an airport, recalled. 

Mayor Hartsfield, who made his 
first flight to inspect the Candler 
‘property and picked out the site, | 
was persistent, however, and, 


YANCEY BROTHERS CO. 


634 Whitehall St., S.W. 


“CATERPILLAR” 


DIESEL TRACTORS 
“ROAD BUILDING 


MACHINERY 


» 


a 


We are prepared, by virtue of long experience 


in the field, to furnish you with dependable 


equipment that will produce results as specified & 


¢ 
) 


in their respective operations, 


wT 


. 


Be Sure to Call Us Before You Buy 


WE SELL AND RECOMMEND 
THE FOLLOWING EQUIPMENT 


Atlanta, Ga. 


CONTRACTORS’ 
EQUIPMENT 

POWER FARM 
MACHINERY 


« 


Harry L. Hopkins, who has a coe 
stepped into the front pages of t 
current history, first as WPA ad- Parking Meters Now 


ministrator for the natio.. and, | . . 
more lately, as the man closest to Used as Hitching Posts 
BEACH, Cal.—(INS)— | 


the ear of the President of the LONG 
United States, who invited Hop- Parking meters are still in active | 
xing to make his home in the service here despite rubber ra- 
White House. tioning; city officials are permit- 
In May, 1917, the Atlanta Red ting their use as hitching posts for 
Cross chapter performed its first horses. 
great service for the people of 
Atlanta. On the 22nd of that 


backed by prominent civic lead- 


ers as well as the Chamber of 
'Commerce, work on the airport 
Started in 1925. 


Among those urging the city to 
build an airport were the late 
Henderson Hallman, civic leader, 
and the late Victor Kriegshaber. 
former president of the Chamber 
aaa od, on | of Commerce. 

WAR BABY. | Hartsfield was chairman of the 


month occurred the great fire by HONOLULU.—(INS) — Living | Committee of three chosen to se- 
which block after block of homes smack in the middle of the Pa-|/¢ct @ site for the airport. The 
were destroyed, 1,500 in all. *The cific war zone, a family of nearby | /@te J. L. Carpenter, alderman, 
Red Cross took care of the home-| Wahiawa thought Jong and hard|22¢ W. C. Jenkins, councilman 
less and destitute, appealing to the to select a name for their new-| ‘en, were other members of the 
people of the city for the money | born son. Mr. and Mrs. Emicedio | #V}2ton committee, ; 
with which to finance this great| Lopez, of the rural Oahu island | Much interested in the project, 
service. community  patriotically named | Hartsfield, as chairman of Atlan 
$78,870 Raised. ‘the offspring: Douglas Bataan /| ‘5 first aviation committee, ob- 
So generous was the response of | Corregidor MacArthur Lopez. tained $8,000 for the first year’s 
the people of Atlanta that $78,- a ) an work which consisted of leveling 
870.34 was raised. Using the great- Ware county, with 919 square Off a triangle 1,500 feet in each 
est care and economy, the led! miles of land area, is the largest | direction. 
Cross was able to meet al] emer- county in Georgia, and Clarke. Campaigns. to interest citizens 
miles, is the|in the airport were started, with 
the Chamber of Commerce lead- 
ing the drives. 
| From 1925 until 1928, when 


“CATERPILLAR” Diesel and Oil Burning Tractors, Leaning Wheel Graders, Diesel 
and Gasoline Motor Graders, Elevating Graders, Terracing Machines, Road Machin- 
ery and Farm Equipment, Diesel Power Units. 

‘“‘Thew-Lorain” Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, Truck Cranes, 

“Rex” Concrete Mixers, Pavers, Truck Mixers, Centrifugal Pumps, Road Pumps, Mor- 


tar Mixers. 

‘‘Barber-Greene”’ Conveyors, Loaders, Unloaders, Ditchers, Bituminous Plants, Asphalt 
Finishing Machines, Asphalt Travel Plants. 

‘‘Ingersoll-Rand” Air Compressors, Jackhamers, Paving Breakers, Drill Rods, Drill 
Bits. 

“Grace” Brooms, Sweepers, Blowers, Tank Car Heaters. 

*Buffalo-Springfield” Road Rollers. 

‘Butler’ Bins, Batchers, Batching Plants, Wheelbarrow Scales, 

“LeTourneau” Carry-All Scrapers, Angledozers, Bulldozers, Rippers. 
“TaPlant-Choate” Bulldozers, Trailbuilders, Tamping Rollers, Crawler Dump Wagons. 
*‘Kinney” Asphalt Distributors. 

“Killefer’? Road Rippers, Harrows, Subsoilers, Chisels, Agricultural tiie. 
“Athey” Truss-Wheel Crawler Wagons—Dump, Logging. 

*“Clyde’’: Hoists—Gasoline, Electric. 

“‘Williamette-Hyster” Tractor Winches. 

*“*Seaman’”’ Pulvi-Mixer Pulverizers. 

‘““Red Star”? Wheelbarrows, Concrete Carts, Mortar Boxes. 

“Cedar Rapids” Rock Crushers, Speedline Asphalt Plants. 

‘Red Edge” Shovels, Scoops, Picks, Mattocks, Handles. 

“Timken” Drill Rods, Drill Bits. 

“Russell”? Rooter Plows. 

“Tru-Lay” Wire Rope and Fittings. 

*“Metaform’”’ Road, Sidewalk, Curb and Gutter Forms. 

‘‘Jackson”’ Hydraulic and Electric Concrete Vibrators, Grinders. 

**Amsco”’ Crusher Jaws. 

**Toledo”’ Flares, Torches. 

“‘Dorsey”’ Stump Pullers. | 

“Fresno” Scrapers, Drag Scrapers, Wheelers, Grader Blades. 

*““Rome” Road Rippers, Harrows. 

**Wiard” Road and Contractors Plows. 

“Connery” Asphalt Heaters, Pouring Pots, Tampers, Rakes. 


gency needs, and, after the catas-| with 125 square 
trophe had been cared for, re-/ smallest. 


——— eee _— — 


Hartsfield retired from council, 
‘many prominent citizens were tak- 
‘en on their first plane rides and 
made aviation conscious. 
| Beeler Blevins and Doug Davis. 
‘pioneer fliers here, did plenty of 
“missionary work” in this depart- 
ment. The field was lighted for 
inight operations in 1927 at a cost 
of $25,000. 

A year later, Mayor Hartsfield, 
who had been taking care of ev- 
-erything at the airport—he was 
‘manager in his spare time—re- 
tired from council]. He received 


BARGE- 
THOMPSON | 
CO. eG alture of Silk 


Silk culture in Sao Paulo state 
of Brazil is being actively promot- | 
ed by the national and state gov-| 
ernments, it is reported in Rio de 
Janeiro. Sao Paulo now produces 
95 per cent of the country’s crop. | 


a8 | | REBUILT AND USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE AND REN? 
ervice of Silk Culture has been | | 
created which supplies those inter: | Telephone Atlanta—MAin 3962 


General Contractors 


136 ELLIS STi, N. €. 


ested with mulberry slips.and silk: | 
worm eggs free. Whereas in Ja- 
‘pan, the greatest silk-producing 
country, two or three crops of co- 
‘coons are grown yearly, in Sao 
Paulo as many as eight successive 
crops can be raised, and even 12 
crops have been grown in some 
‘sections of Brazil. In Sao Paulo) 
silk culture is one phase of diversi-| 
fied farming and the care of the | 


$2 E eee . 
silkworms depends largely on 
ESET 


ATLANTA 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ASSOCIATED 


MEMBER EQUIPMENT 
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THE ATLAN ILA CONSLITULION, ATLANTA, GA. 75th Anniversary Edition 


: 


I WANT TO SAY TO 
NERAL SHERMAN... 


that from the ashes you left us in 1864 we have raised a brave and beautiful city; 


that somehow or other we have caught the sunshine in the bricks and mortar of 


199 


our homes and have builded therein not one ignoble prejudice or memory! 


= 


These words were spoken in 1884 by the immortal Henry W. Grady, editor of 
The Atlanta Constitution, the great newspaper whose birthday we celebrate 
today. God willing the people of this great city have kept the faith and will 
continue to do so. We are now faced with another terrible war, bringing with 
it many trying problems. The clouds grow darker each day, but the people of 
Georgia and all its great cities are united as never before in the_cause of victory 
and freedom. 


FACTS ABOUT ATEANTA: 


ATLANTA, the capital of Georgia, is the com- 6G Most of the Federal Departments and Agencies 

mercial, industrial, and financial dynamo of * are represented here, there being 132 such 

the Southeast. establishments, 85 of which are regional in 
scope, the rest serving the state of Georgia and 
the Metropolitan Area. 


Its superb transportation facilities, both passen- 
ger and freight, supplied by 15 main lines of 
eight railroad systems radiating in all directions, 
by a complete network of paved highways 
terminating here, and by nine major air routes 
operating in and out of the city as a base, make 
it one of the nation’s pivotal distributing points. 


Practically all of the larger American insurance 
companies have their southern headquarters in 
the city. Atlanta ranks fourth in the United 
States in amount of fire insurance premiums 
cleared annually. 


It is but an over-night rail ride to a population 
of 14,500,000. In the cily are located branch 
factories, warehouses and division offices of 
As the third largest telegraph center in the over 2500 nationally known business organiza- 
world, as the largest long distance telephone tions. 
center in the South, and with the rank of eighth 
city in air mail volume, Atlanta is well equipped 902 factories turn out more than.1.500 different 
as the central point from which to carry on commodities. The.city ls net Aneminated & ee 
manufacturing, distributing and selling activi- one caditrial eile al its foauey prods. rg 2 
ties to the important Southeastern territory. well diversified. No other Southeastern city 
exceeds Atlanta in the value and diversity of 
products made annually. 


It is a city famed for its beautiful homes, splen- 

did retail stores, impressive office buildings, Atlanta is situated 1,050 feet above sea level, 
magnificent churches, and many educational having the highest altitude of any city its size 
institutions of national reputation. Its high or larger in the United States, Denver excepted, 
class hotels, social and golf clubs are equally giving it an ideal, equable climate. 


well known. 
Its strategic location, its active type of people, 


the great agricultural and industrial wealth of 
the Southeastern territory which the city serves, 
With a 1940 census population of 302,288 Atlanta caused the U. S. Department of Commerce, in 
ranks twenty-eighth among cities of the nation, its Commercial Survey of the Southeast, to say: 
thirteenth in bank clearings and eighteenth in “Atlanta is generally recognized as the principal 
postal receipts. headquarters city of the Southeastern region.” 


HE CITY OF ATLANTA 


The Gate City of the South 
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THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA. Page Eleven & 


— 


ia te 
News of State’s Communities 
Ranks Highly in Constitution 


. oe 
Founded at a time when there'are veteran news-gatherers tor 
were practically no tities in the The Constitution. The late C. T. 
state, farming being the princi; al Stovall was a veteran at Vienna, 
occupation of Georgia citizens, and Dr. Joe P. Bowdoin, of 
The Constitution has always Adairsville, who died only recent- 
“played up” state news. Even ly, was’ the oldest Constitution 
since the state boasted several correspondent in point of serve 
large cities, it is believed many |§ice, having been appointed in Aue 
of the people moved to the cit- | gust, 1884, by Henry Grady. He 
ies from the country and from held that .ost until his deatn ani 
the towns, and that they are still took great pride in the fact he 
interested in the news “back was the paper’s pioneer corre- 
home.” spondent. 


For this reason, The Constitu- The Constitution’s corps of 
tion has kept a large staff of correspondents uses mail, tele- 
correspondents which sends in graph wires and the telephone in 
news regularly from over Geor- getting the news to The Consti- 
gia. This corps of correspondents tution promptly, where the State 
numbers more than 100, and in| News Editor prepares the copy for 
addition, the paper receives news publication. 
from several rews agencies, The Constitution is justly proud 
which cover many Georgia points /of its loyal state news corre- 

Many of these correspondents spondents. 


75th Anniversary Edition 


Georgia Counties 
Contribute to 
Acriculture 


By STILES A. MARTIN, 
State News Editor. 


Georgia’s leadership in agriculture has been demon- | 
strated over the years by the contributions its citizens have} 
made to the progress and development of agriculture. Some) 


legislature, Thomas P. Janes, of seeds from North Carolina, and 1931, was organized the first scant ie Suwannee forrest—containing 
Greene county, being appointed by now virtually every Hart county variety, or long staple cotton com- | more than 300,000 acres. 

Governor James M. Smith as the farm grows clover. munity in the state. 
first commissioner. | JASPER: Lespedeza, an Asiatic THOMAS: The first rural farm The po vagft an m3 ey 
DOUGHERTY: In 1881, Cap-|clover and pasture plant, was first house built in the United States | Propagate 2 aye te county an 
tain John P. Fort drilled the first | discovered in America in August,! by the newly created Housing Au- Waycross rs rihner center os _ 
artesian well in Georgia on his/| 1846, by Thomas C. Porter, on a thority was erected here in 1940, Pine forests of south Georgia, the 
plantation 18 miles west of Al-|farm near Monticello. for EB. Vernon Ellis. ) oy ne Ce: Oe a ee 
bany. These wells improved the, McDUFFIE: In 1893, Congress- |! , INNER: It was here in Rae c wen 
health in that section by furnish-|!man Thomas E. Watson secured ~ the ume of - goer . /} cand 
ing a pure water supply. In 1920,/an appropriation by congress of) ° lw eet ls into this von ion 7 Qo 
Mr. Fort’s family presented the/|$10,000 to inaugurate a system of sr mcar§ —. na eal <hr ar tan 
well to Dougherty county. \rural mail delivery in the United hy Hoe os sa lan a die| 

Pecan Center. ‘States. The system. was put into Pecans Hargy Boon ng was adeotad by 
Albany is a large pecan center, effect first in 1896. Today there lace) eltiense 
the papershell variety having been are 32,646 rural routes in the Circular Saw 
developed in this section from 1880 United States, covering 1,500,000 | TWIGGS: This waa the home 
to 1890. ‘miles, serving 7,000,000 famili>s'| I -M OY 
: Sap of Congressman Dudley M. Hughes, 
EFFINGHAM: The first tobac-|and 30,000,000 people living on 


| | i tho withs Senator Hoke Smith 
of these contributions are listed below by counties as follows:| co warehouse in the state was | farms. ssaneeene Saggy oie agg 
erected at Pineora about 1914, and| MACON: 


ATKINSON County: The first) | : Lateral cational bill providing funds for 
forest farming project in Georgia’ which provides county and home sales held locally, were discontin- | #o0us eter oy the El-| cational teaching in the states. 
a | c 


mT , , , ued after two years. his farm near) ne pill became an act in 1917. 
was establisheg in Atkinson in demonstration agents, followed the | FLOYD: Bauxite alummum ore |Marshallville, this being the best ATGRE: it ewan hese ia 1786) 
1940 to teach farmers how to grow 


passage by congress of the Smith-| was discovered here in 1887, the | Known and most popular peach in| when a citizen named Cox per-| 

trees as a money crop. Lever act in 1914. |first of such deposits being un-|the world. The spot where thé fected the circular saw, the prin- 

BALDWIN: Dr. Charles H. Her-| In 1833, an agriculturai exp’ 4.| covered in the United States. tree stood is marked. Mr. Rumph | ciple of which has been improved 
ty, who developed an improved 


| also is credited with being the first ; 3 er. 

turpentine cup and who first made the university and $600 was ap- ‘Smith. who was the eee of "ond in Georgia; developed an ice-box claims the honor of being the orig: 

paper from pine trees, was born) propriated for its promotion. Trees | hj}}; jin congress that vitally af- 2" which to ship them, gone aaa inal home of the tufted bedspread 

here, a stone marking the site of 2nd shrubbery species set at that fected agriculture throughout the ° forerunne! o the oy “ee anc'\industry and Dalton claims su- 

a | , : time are still on the tract. Ination. He authored in the senate |-2'¢" the refrigerated cars. He at) emacy now in volume of output 

nis home, which was on the pres-| ‘The School of Forestry establish- | the Smith-Lever act, passed by |?” time owned the largest peach | 444 as a shipping point for these 

ent campus of Georgia State Wom-/ ed here in 1906 is the oldest for: | congress May 8. 1914. etait oro- orchard in Georgia and was the | spreads that line the Atlanta- 

en's College A clump of pines also | 'vided funds for the Extension |/@78°st peach peeeces. |Chattanooga highway and awe 

mark the spot. 

First Chapter. | 
BARROW: The first chapter of | 


estry school in the south. | ees Wetton Still 
Service, and county and home| - 7 tourists. 
| MILTON (Now Fulton): In 1914| “w4sEs- The first cotton mill 
the Future Farmers of America| 
formed in Georgia was organized 


Tobacco Warehouse. 
COFFEE: The first tobacco/demonstration agents. Congress- | worh o 
man Frank Lever, of South Caro- | John B. Broadwell ref age built in the south was erected in 
— Wilkes county in 1811 by John 
at Statham in 1928 by Professor | 
A. P. Lewis, vocational teacher. | 


ee ee 
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Shylock Is Honored, 
But This ‘Shy’ Is a Dog 


“Shylock,” so-called because “he 
liked his pound of flesh,” has been 
returned to Hampstead Heath, 
England, for his final rest after a 
delay following his death in for- 
eign service. Shylock, a dog, at-- 
tached himself to a regiment in 
training at the heath in 1922, and 
served as its pet for 16 years. On 
his death in India four years ago 
his remains were cremated, and 
recently an officer returned to 
England with the ashes, The cas- 
ket in which the pet returned was 
inscribed: “In loving memory of 
‘Shylock.’ ” 


me eee eee eee 


Samuel H. Rumph 


na 


name of ADAIR has 


warehouse where sales have been . rt "8 
held continuously since, was built} lina 1) 3 cotton containing /lo 
y na, sponsored the bill in the | jargest stalk of cotton ever pro- weer iae = ABP 
house. Bolton, on Bolton creek. Eli Whit- 
ney also set up many of his first 
The first club had 28 members and 
19 years later, 1938, there were 


in Douglas in 1917, the “Little Red 
Warehouse.” The first sale was Senator Smith also was joint- duced in the world. This eg Pay 
author of the Smith-Hughes act /?” display in the state capitol. Mr. gins in this county after the in- 
vention in 1793. 
over 7.000 members in 225 chap- 
l@érs in ine State. 


; , a 9 ve fi Ce Da ’ 
held in it July 17, 191 y Broadwell lives near Alpharetta. | 


the campus of 
the State Teachers’ College near 
Statesboro is the original pine tree 
upon which Dr. Herty first placed 
his improved turpentine cup to 
collect gum flow. This cup is uni- 
versally used today by naval 
farmers. 

CHATHAM: Here is-1793, Eli 
Whitney constructed the first prac- 
tical cotton gin, which revolution- 
ized southern farming and chang- 
ea world history. 

The first agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in America was es- 
lablished here in 1735 by the trus- 
tees of the Georgia colony on a 
]0-acre tract 

From Savannah on May 20, 
1819. sailed the steamship “Savan- 
nah.” loaded with cotton and 
hound for Liverpool, England. This 
was the first steamship to sail any 
ocean. It was built to transport 
cotton abroad 

Naval Steres Market. 


a Coffee county farmer, selling the 
first pile of 80 pounds of bright 
leaf tobacco at 20% cents a pound. 
The auction system of selling. to- 
bacco began here, it is claimed. 


(The first tobacco warehouse 


built in south Georgia was erected | the 
both of these 


‘from Georgia. 


at Pineora in Effingham county 
about 1914, and local tobacco sales 


held there two years, after which | 


the sales were discontinued.) 
COLQUITT: Moultrie is the 
home of the pioneer meat packing 


‘plant built by local people in 1914, 
called the “Moultrie Packing Com- | 


pany,” established to head off the 
boll weevils. The plant was later 
acquired by Swift & Company and 
processes thousands of head of 
livestock annually. Moultrie also 
is a leading watermelon center of 
south Georgia. 
Crisp Power Plant. 


plant on Flint river, opened 


operated hydro-electric plant in 
the United States. 


farm homes. 


tung 


tion 
Cairo. 
CRISP: The Crisp county power | 
in 
1930, is the only county-owned and | 
‘is located at Cairo 
It serves mawy | 


. mee ‘sdle of many garden seeds. 
DECATUR: This is the home of | 


which provided state funds for vo- 
cational agriculture. Congressman 


‘Dudley Hughes, of Twiggs coun- 


t_, sponsored the bill in the house 
It was enacted in 1917. The act 
has been, further strengthened by 
George-Deen amendment, 
legislators being 


Largest Mule Market. 
Atlanta is the largest mule mar- 


ing to Georgia farmr. 

GRADY: This is the home of the 
tree industry in 
and also is the home of the largest 
tung tree in America, which is 


at the J. B. Wight home at Cairo. | 


The only tung nut crushing plant 
and the only tung experiment sta- 
in the state are located at 


Grady is the center of the sugar 
cane industry in southwest Geor- 
gia; the state’s only pickle factory 
and Grady 
county leads in the collection and 


GREENE: This county furnish- 


Georgia | 


'to be created (1924) 


MORGAN: Dr. Launcelet John-. 


son, between 1830 and 1832, was 
granted a patent for a cottonseed 
huller. He was one of the first, if 
not the first, person in the state 
to press oil from cottonseeds. 
MUSCOGEE: The world’s larg- 
est textile plant under one roof 


‘is the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
|pany’s mill at Columbus. There 
are 128,000 spindles in one build- 
ket in the world, 60,000 being sold | 
here annually, 12,000 of them go-| 


ing. 

NEWTON: Professor G., C. 
Adams, county school commission- 
er in 1904, organized the first Boys’ 
Corn Club in the south. He served 
as Georgia Commissioner of Agri- 
culture in 1933-34, 

In 1896, Professor Harry H. 
Stone, of Emory College, organized 
what is said to be the first rural 
traveling library in the state. It 
consisted of 50 boxes, each ‘1old- 
ing 50 books, which were circu- 
lated throughout the county, new 
books being changed and added 
from time to time. 

Hereford Cattle. 


PEACH: This county, the last 
in Georgia, 


Many Others. 

The above represent only a part 
of the state’s leadership in agri- 
culture. The story goes on. 

Pickens county is the marble 
center of the south: Elberton and 
Stone Mountain area lead in gran- 
ite production; Upson was the pio- 
neer in the. manufacture of tire 
fabric from cotton; Terrell is in 
the center of the peanut industry 
and holds a peanut festival an- 
nually at Dawson; Edison, in Cal- 
houn county, claims the first pea- 
nut crushing plant was established 
there. 

Crawford is the pioneer sand 
shipping county; Wilkinson has 
the largest kaolin shipping plant; 
Habersham is regarded as the cen- 
ter of the apple orchards of north- 
east Georgia; the Euharlee Farm- 
ers’ Club in Bartow formed in 
1883, on one’ of the. state's 
Pioneer clubs and _e SBar- 
tow is said to lead all coun- 
ties in the number and diversity 
of minerals in the state: the Rich- 
mond Agricultural Society, found- 
ed in 1837, was another pioneer 


meant Real Estate 


in Atlanta! 


——— al DS 
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Our congratulations to The Atlanta Constitution on its 75th Anniver- 
sary serve to remind us that our background goes back to the days 
when Atlanta was just beginning to realize its destiny as the hub of 


the great Southeast! 


Today, the firm of Adair Realty & Loan Company holds to the same 
steadfast faith in Atlanta and Georgia that motivated the original 
Adairs, who pioneered the real estate field in Atlanta. 


Through the years thousands of Atlantans have learned by personal 
experience that the name Adair has meant conscientious treatment of 
their property and insurance problems. 


If similar problems confront you, bring them here. We'll be glad to 
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and was named for the peach. 
SEMINOLE: The largest heard 
of registered Hereford cattle in 


the shade or cigar-wrapper tobacco, | 


ed the state’s first commissioner 
the largest tobacco farm in the’ ; 7 
south! being in this county. 1/0! agriculture, Thomas P. James, 


| |. ag named in 1873 when the de- 
contains 13,500 acres and in 1937 was created. 


employed 1,100 workers. More | P2ztment rz : 
shade tobacco is grown in Deca-, GWINNETT: The world’s larg-| ararm at Donalsonville. | lint. 
tur county than in any other Geor- | ©S', Saddle and harness manufac- | SPALDING: The pimiento pep-| 
gia county. An experiment sta- |‘U!n8 plant is the Bona Allen fac- | per industry had its beginning in 
tion for the development of this | ‘Ory at Buford. this county at the Georgia Exper- 
tobacto also is located in this | Crimson Clover. /iment Station here. Professor S. D. 
county. HART: This is the Georgia) Riegel, with seeds from Spain,| 
DEKALB: The first state fair home of crimson clover, celebrat- experimented with this pepper 
was held at Stone Mountain in/ed annually by a clever festival here in 1900. Griffin now has the 
1846 and this activity resulted in| being held at Nancy Hart school largest canning plant in the world 
since 1934. In 1901, S. L.. Thorn-' for these peppers. 


the creation of the State Agricul- 
teaching. The extension service, ‘tural Department in 1874 by the ton brought 50 pounds of clover; At Orchard Hill, this county, in 
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give you the benefit of our experience—without cost or obligation 
to you. 


ADAIR REALTY & LOAN COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE - RENTING - LOANS - INSURANCE 
Ist Floor Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


Savannah is the largest naval 
stores market in the world and 
also is the largest export city in 
the world for this product. 

The first paper pulp mill erect- 
ed in the state is here. 

It was in Savannah that Dr.. 
Herty built his laboratory and 
proved that print paper could be 
made from pine and other trees. 

CLARKE: Agriculture was 
taught first by the university in 
1862 and in 1909 the State Col- 
jege of Agriculture’ received its 
first appropriation for extension 


farm group; Hodgen Holmes, at 
Augusta, further perfected the 
‘America east of the Mississippi| cotton gin by providing saws in- 
‘river is on the Cummings stock stead of spikes for removing the | 


LeConte Pear. 


The LeConte brothers propagat- 
ed the LeConte pear; the tall tim-| 
bers used in the vessel, the “Con- | 
stitution” were obtained in 1793 
from Saint Simons Island. In sec- 
tions of Clinch and Echols coun- 
| ties may be found the largest sin- 
‘gle body of original virgin long- 
leaf yellow pine in the world—| 
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‘T wenty-THREE YEARS ago Mr. I. M. 
Weinstein started National Linen Service with 
a small plant here in, Atlanta. Today his 
organization stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific with 31 branches in eleven states em- 
ploying 4,500 people! 

Today, after 23 years, National Linen Serv- 
ice has grown into the largest concern of its 
kind in the world—and Atlanta is still our 
headquarters! 


No wonder we believe in Georgia and it’s fu- 
ture—we KNOW that opportunities for expan- 
sion exist for Georgia firms! 


Today National Linen is:contributing its part 
to the industrial growth of the state by own- 
ing and operating its own fabric manufactur- 
ing plant, its own woodworking plant which 
manufactures truck bodies and towel cabinets 
and a soap manufacturing plant. The fabric 
plant alone employs more than 200 people. All 
three plants which service the entire 31l 
branches are, located in Atlanta! 


In addition to our headquarters office we own 
and operate three branches in Georgia—at Sa- 
vannah, Macon and Atlanta. All three cover a 
territory within a 200-mile radius with fast, 
efficient daily truck service. 

Through these branches, thousands of Georgia 
firms have learned that National Linen Service 
actually costs no more than regular laundry 
service—and without any investment or re- 
placement cost to themselves. 


av 


That’s our business—for over 30 years 


we have continued to grow, serving 
our customers faithfully with quality 
work, prompt service at reasonable 


prices. We are proud of our clientele 


—many date back many, many years. 
We are equipped with the latest presses 
that turn out work rapidly—call us 
when you want “sudden service” or 
write us, Post Office Box 795, Atlanta, 
Ga.—we will gladly give you an esti- 


mate on your printing requirements. 


Our service consists of supplying fresh, clean 
towels, uniforms, napkins and tablecloths daily 
to all types of firms, from the finest offices 
to the largest industrial plants. 

That National Linen Service satisfactory 
and economical is evidenced the story of 
continuous expansion—16 new buildings with- 
in the past six years in addition to 6 new 
branches in the last three years! 


Macon Plant 


is 
hv 


THOS. F. RYBERT 


There must be a reason why don't you 

see if National Linen Service can’t save you 

money, too! Write or phone and our represent- 

PHONE ative will be glad to call at your convenience. 
A 


JACKSON 3317. a 
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Empire Mfg. Plant 'O, 


LINEN SERVICE CORP. 


e o 
Vth ling 
313 Edgewood Ave. S.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


THOS. F. RYBERT @ THOS. F. RYBERT, JR. @ A. E. RASBRIDGE 
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O’PRY HEATING AND PLUMBING CO. 
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Huge College 
Center Here 


Taking Shape 


By CHESS ABERNATHY JR. 

You : 
piece of news which was publish- 
ed on January 25 of this year in 
out the nation—there was fighting 
on Bataan and 
that grabbed the headlines 
attention, no 
you noticed this piece of 


and 
your 
netner 
your 
generations to 
benefit because this 
event happened. 

The announcement was to the 
effect that 
Had been raised or pledged as the 


VA 
news, 


many come 


so 


BRT... iecanidatee.. geil aT prad . I scemernamtttiastater atitel 


may not have noticed a’ 


e Atlanta papers and through- | 
in the East Indies | 
doubt—but | 
son or daughter and. 


will | 
particular | 


’ 


more than $12,000,000 | 


first phase of a campaign to create | 


“university center” 
ost of the money had been paid 
in cash. It was the largest sin- 
gie amount dedicated to higher ed. 
cational purposes.since the Duke 
was created in North 


a 
M 


| 
, 


ndation 
arolina. 
1? 


[nr 


w and still is, big news 
Atlanta. 
Nowhere in the south are pros- 
brighter for the develop- 
nent of an educational center like 
Chicago, or Princeton, or Yale, or 
Harvard, than in Atlanta. There 
are difficult problems to be 
solved yet, of course, and mil- 
lions more needed for endow- 
nent. But firm foundations have 
been laid, despite a series of un- 
fortunate political issues. Per- 
haps the most important founda- 
stone is that apparently 
nany of the people of Atlanta 
and Georgia now~definitely de- 
and the best in colleges and unt- 
versities. The chances are they'll 
get it if enough of them want it 
enough. 

Colleges Classified. 
Atlanta there are two kinds 
olleges and universities: (1) 
tax-supported, public institu- 
like the Georgia School of 
ology, and (2) the private 
rsity or college like Emory 
Agnes Scott. In the main, 


as, 


we? 
pects 


T110n 


vy 


7 nr 
Dea 


In 


st type depends on appro- | 


state legisla- 
has a comparatively 
n ome from endowments 
The second type, in most cases, 
gets aln no support (in most 
instances absolutely none) from 
n, but is wholly dependent 

on gifts and endowments from 
philanthropic individuals. The 
privately-endowed college lives 
on the income from these endow- 


ns from the 


ost 


+~- ~ 
iaXail' 


ments, 
principal. This means that over a 
period of years a growing private 
college 
secure income and 
long-range educational 
d expensive research projects. 
state-supported colleges, on 
ther hand, are more or less 
of the legislature 
ticians and often find 
rupted by the vaga- 
and the wiles of 


can launch 


at 
ae 
ihe 
thy ; 
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Nitician 
In this day and time 
of all sorts are 
oO the 

to Calro., 
important 
ihe 

liere 


when engi- 
needed from 
“leutians and 
one of At- 
centers of 
Georgia School of 
deprees are of- 
wronautical, ceramic, 

ivil, electrical, general, 

public health and tex- 
engineering, as well as, in 
architecture, chemistry and in- 
dustrial management. All of these 
[ 
Mae 


neers 


land 
most 


fications are important to the 
Tech men 
battle- 


ational! victory effort. 
are technicians on every 
front and the home front. 

In the plans for a university 
center Tech can play a vital role. 
She is playing her most vital role 
now, however, in the national 
battle of production and in turn- 
ng out men for the Army and 
Navy. 


pust 


Technical School. 
November 24, 1882, the state 
passed a resolution 
the establishment of a 
“technical school” in Georgia. 
Following an investigation by a 
10-man commission which visited 
the principal engineering schools 
United States, the general 
sembly in 1885, on recommend- 
on of the commission, set up the 
of $65,000 for the establish- 
of the school. 
Construction of the buildings 
was started in 1887 on a five- 
re tract purchased from the 
ters Land Company, after the 
‘ of Atlanta had underwritten 
chool to the extent of $130.- 
outbidding four other cities 
wanted the new institu- 


On 
legislature 
allirg for 


trie 
ut 


ment 


‘no aisoO 
Stiles Hopkins, then 
president of Emory College, at 
Oxford, Ga., was named head of 
the new school. It was Dr. Hop- 
Kins who had started the first 
echnological course in the south 

1884 at Emory when he set 
up a course in “toolcraft and de- 
sign.” A professor of Latin and 
of English, he had a work- 


later 


| ona 
ir. isaac 


shop at home and first offered to | : 
'Georgia history are the following: 


First state to bestow a degree 


teach the 
ing in this shop. 
expanded to a “technological de- 
partment” to include work with 
| 


boys about woodwork- 


th wood and iron. In 1885 a 
for this department was 
but it was necessary for 
borrow $5,000 to keep 
ment going. In 1886 
ng an endowment of 
hoped the depart- 
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Continued on 


not usually touching the' 


or university can gain a) 


programs | 


This was later | 


(Light Infantry, 


in Atlanta. | 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo, 


CAPTAIN'S INSPECTION—Every month a “captain’s inspection” is held at the Naval 
Reserve Aviation base here. This is the scene when the captain makes his inspection. 
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Georgia Builds LieutenantCommanderScarlett 


Ships for First Veteran Aviator, Heads Base 


Time Since °65 


Last State - Constructed 


new commanding officer of the 


Boat Fought the North- 


ern Forces. 


Symbolic of the industrial prog- 
ress of Georgia was the launching 
of the minesweeper, U. S. S. Sym- 
bol, July 2, at the Savannah Ma- 
chine & Foundry Company’s ship- 
yards, 
ways in this state in the nation- | 
wide shipbuilding program, this is 
also the first ship to be built in 


Lieutenant Commander Edward | 
|G. Scarlett, a naval aviator in the 
‘last war, and one of the veteran) 
fliers of the Naval Reserve, is the 


United States Naval Reserve avia- 
tion base here. 


He took over the helm of the’ 


base from Lieutenant Commander 
Arthur P. Linsco™, who took tem- 
porary command when Comman- 
der D. Ward Harrigan, command- 
ing officer of the base since it was 
commissioned in March, 1941, was 


ordered to sea duty. 


First ship to come off the | 


Lieutenant Commander Linscott 
was executive officer under Harri- 
gan and will reassume that post 


lunder Scarlett. 


Georgia since the War Between the | 


States, and the historic event is 


another marker of the important 


position the south has taken in de- 
fense building since the 
started, 

Special significance is attached 
to this first christening, since the 
Symbol is a minesweeper, and the 
coastal waters are being threaten- 
ed with the planting of mines. 

In spite of pouring rain, hun- 
dreds turned out to witness the 
occasion. Mrs. W. L. Mingledorf, 
wife of the vice president of the 
Savannah Machine & Foundry 
Company, crashed the bottle 
against the battle-gray ship as 
“Anchors Aweigh” struck up from 
the band. 


March 31, 


War | 


‘at the Massachusetts Institute 


Lieutenant Commander Scarlett 
first enlisted in the Navy as a 
boatswain’s mate second class, on 
1917, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few years, has been 
on active duty since that time. 

He has held many important 
posts in naval aviation and has 
had a long and colorful career. 

After his enlistment in 1917, he 
had a short course of instruction 
of 
Technology anfi then entered flight 
training at the naval air station in 
Key West. He completed his flight 


‘training at the naval air station in 


This was followed by “The Star- | 


Spangled Banner” as the U. S. S. 


Symbol joined that vast armada of | 
ships now afloat on the seven seas | 


to crush the Axis threat to free- 
dom of navigation. 


A wave of pride and relief went | 


over the crowd, 
workers who built the ship, 
slid down the runway in the rain. 
There was the grim realization 
that the tide of war could not 
await fair skies for the launching 


particularly the | 
as it) 


of the Symbol and her sister ships | 


the world over in the fight democ- 
racy is waging. 

Rear Admiral William H. Glass- 
ford extended 
from the U. S. Navy to the ship- 
yard completing the vessel, and 
said in his brief address that the 
rain was a good omen, and “would 
wash away all our troubles and 
would keep them (the American 
ships) floating.” 

) 


‘Firsts’ 


— 


State’s 


congratulations | 


In Great Moves. 


Among the many “firsts” in 


upon women. 


First to have a sewing machine. 
“married | 


First to pass. the 
women’s act,” the right of a wife 
to manage her own property. 

First to discover ether—Dr. 
Crawford W. Long, of Athens and 
Jefferson. 

First to send troops to the Con- 
lederate service—-the Oglethorpe 
of Savannah. 


Jacksonville and received his com- 


mission aS an ensign in Septem- 
| 


ber, 1918. 

He was released from active 
duty in May, 1920, but returned 
in 1929 and for two years was 
flight instructor at the naval air 
station in Pensacola. 

Lieutenant Commander Scarlett 
em gm to 


was commanding officer of several 
flight squadrons of the Naval Re- 
serve, 

He came back to active duty in 
1937 and was flight instructor at 
Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., until 1940 when he became 
executive officer of that station, 
a post he retained until October, 
1941. 

At that time he was transferred 
to the naval air station 
May, N. J., as executive officer 
where he r ned until he was 
ordered heretit s commanding of- 
ficer of the local base. 

He was born at Lynn, Mass., on 
June 25, 1896, and is a graduate 
of Tufts College, Medford, Mass.., 
with a B. S. degree in mechanical 
engineering. 

He is married, his wife being the 
former Miss Inez McLean, of New 
Brunswick, Canada. They have two 
children, William, 17, and Pris- 


cilla, 15. 


BUYING BONDS—Buying war bonds and stamps be- 


came the thing to do in war-conscious Atlanta. 
patriotic spirit prevailed, 
can see from this colorful picture. 


were common, and the 


you 


Drives 


as 


inactive duty for six | h 
but during that period he | ©™@"8&e, 


at Cape | 7 
ment which is highly recommend- 


Official U. S. bday Photo. 


PLANES ON THE LINE—Navy fliers were trained at the Naval Reserve Aviation 
base here before it was turned into an instrument school. 


on the line, 


Here are a group of planes 


Army Flyers 


Come From All 


| 


Walks of Life 


The red-headed guy with the 


glasses on came through the door | 


of the Aviation Cadet Examining 
Board looking like anything ex- 


|cept a potential pilot of a fighter 
plane. 


| 


When he came through the door, 
he was a soda-jerker. He might 
‘have been a grocery clerk, a teller, 


plumber or store manager. 


' 
' 
' 


When he walked out that after- 


‘noon he was headed for Fort Mc- 


| board, 


‘private while 


Brannigan, 
\llth Railway 
‘of the men 


of navigation on the 


9 ithe ke and the Army. 


The kid has passed his examina- 
tions, physical and mental. He 
had enlisted in the Army Ajr 
Corps as a private unassigned. 

He was in the Army. 

Later he would go to a training 
school as a cadet, already orien- 
tated to the new life of the Army. 

Eight months later, maybe soon- 


er, he might be pouring lead into| 


an enemy plane. 
Didn’t Look the Part. 


It was hard to visualize this| 


because the boy didn’t 
look the part. But the Army Air 
Corps isn’t worried about looks. 
It wants a guy with the mind and 
the body which can be molded into 
a fighter—a sky fighter. 
That particular youngster 
taken advantage of one of three 
types of enlistment in the Ajir 
Corps, Lieutenant Julian Dela- 
Perriere, recruiting officer for the 
explained. 
he chose 


had 


The one is the enlist- 
ed by the board, because a civilian 
may become orientated as an Army 
waiting for cadet 
training. 

The other enlistment alterna- 
tives are “for immediate appoint- 
ment,” which isn’t exactly what 
the name implies, and “for enlist- 
ment with deferment to finish 
school.” 

Immediate Appointment. 

Those who enlist for immediate 
appointment are sent to ‘heir 


‘homes after qualifying and are 


called up as facilities for their 
training become available. 


The three-officer board is a fair- 


ly new arrangement in the Army's 
| streamlined 
March of this year 


program. Not until 
was the board 
established as a permanent one. 
Before then it was known as a 
“traveling board,” visiting strategic 


cities in the southern states to hold 
examinations. 


Since the war, the board has 
permanent offices here, Thirteen 
other permanent boards were set 
up in southern cities as the Air 
Corps recruited pilots, bombardiers 
and navigators for its expanding 
activities, 

Members of the board here are 
Captain Needham B. Bateman, 
president; Lieutenant Roy D. Hut- 


son and Lieutenant DelaPerriere. 
| | 'y , 
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Sergeant, Private Were 


First War 1 Casualties 

Two American’ soldiers were 
wounded by shell fragments in 
France on September 10, 1917— 
the first World War casualties. 

The men were Sergeant M. G. 
Calderwood and Private W. F. 
both of Company F, 
Engineers. Neither 
was seriously hurt. 


| Georgia’s Pecan Center 
Has Fine Artesian Wells 


Albany is the center of Geor- 
gia’s famous pecan growing dis- 
trict, and also is noted for its fine 
artesian water. 

This historic city, 
out in a disastrous 
years surrounded 
ern pecan groves. It 


iped 


two 


aimost W 
tornado 
by mod- 
is head 
river, 


ago, 1S 
also 


Flint 


'Stubbins, 


and a similar number of graduates 


Over 450 
Men 
ith Fleet 


s finished and the conflict is v jewed | 


NROTC 
Serve W 


When World War II is 
in retrospect, there will be no 


Tech 


balances of destiny which can 


weigh and find wanting the effort of the Georgia Tech Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


Today, over the ever-lengthening | 


sea battle lanes in all the oceans. 


of the earth, more than 450 of the| 
unit’s graduates are serving as re- 
serve or regular officers with the’ 
U. S. fleet. 

Tech men afloat fought in the) 
Battle of the Coral Sea. The North | 


avenue institution was represent- | 


ed in the victory at Midway. Many | 
of those who once trod the :ocal 


campus were engaged in the re- 
cent Pacific action at and around | 
the Solomon islands. 

Tech’s NROTC never was much 
at going in for glorification on its 
own part, but 
it has established the Navy spot- 
light just naturally followed. Par- 
ticularly remarkable is the gun- 
nery accomplishments of the re- 
serve midshipmén on summer 
cruises. Only once in the body’s 
history has it been outshot at sea, | 
on training cruises, 

From Textbook to Work. 

In collegiate scholarship marks 
the unit makes no apologies to} 
other colleges and_ universities | 
where similar naval _ training’ 
groups exist. It’s graduates in- 
clude 44 men who earned one or 
more varsity letters in major 
sports. And NROTC cadets, when 
it came time to put away text- 
books and turn to the game of| 
earning a living, have done well. 

Since December 7, 1941, the 
corps has had the sad but hon- 
orable duty of painting one gold 
star into its records. The symbol 
represents the life of Ensign J. G. 
of Birmingham, who 
died in action,in the Atlantic, An- 
other former member, Lieutenant 
(jgy J. J. Davis, of Atlanta, has | 


been officially reported as a Jap- 
/anese prisoner of war. 
Robert Clinkscales, 


Lieutenant | 
also an Atlan- 
tan, served in the current war 
with sufficient distinction to earn 


‘a decoration, 


members of the 
class of June, 1942, went out of) 
here for duty aboard American 
cruisers. Eleven-others requested | 
and received. submarine service, 
three more drew destroyer assign- 
ments. and another three entered | 
the Supply Corps school, Twenty 
men who once wore the uniform 
of the Tech NROTC are now olf- 
ficers in the U. S. Marine Corps |! 


‘Twenty-four 


applied for and drew commissions 
in the Navy Supply Corps. 
From Sea to Air 


An undetermined number of ex- 
Techers resigned their reserve en- 
sign commissions to become naval 
aviation cadets, and those who 
successfully completed training 
were re-commissioned to their 
former rank. Many of these offi- 
cers are now with the fleet air| 
arm in war zones, | 

Under the current emergency 
set-up, all Tech ensigns who nave 
served on active duty for at least 
one year may, on recommenda- 
tion from their commanding offi- 
cer, apply for a regular Navy com- 
mission in the line, moving out of 
the reserve into a lifetime career 
in the Navy. 

Tech Naval Re- 
Training Corps was | 


The Georgia 
serve Officers 


‘Griffin, 


Yeoman Third Class J. T. 


| few enlisted men 


' small board of five Naval officers 
'on March. 4, 1941, 


‘half later. 


'of activity for the entire 


| 1941, 


Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board Electrified 


Into Hub of eo After Pearl Harbor Attack 


om J 


New Quarters 
_ Added To Meet 
, Rapid Growth 


By ALBERT RILEY, 
vse. U. &. N. &. , 
One of Atlanta’s busiest mull 
tary offices is one that has grown 


~ 
under wartime conditions from a 


to a “crew” of 
| 80 officers and men, a year and a 
It is the Naval Avia- 


tion Cadet Selection Board, huo 
south- 


east in the procurement of student 
‘fliers for the Navy. 


| Just a smau, unheralded trav- 
| eling outfit, operating out of Pen- 


sacola, two years ago, the Naval 
AV iation Cadet Selection Board 
| decided to alight here on March 4, 
for permanent headquar- 
ters. So, the five officers, headed 
by Lieutenant Commander -T. D. 
Southworth as senior member, 
moved into an office in the down- 
town Mortgage Guarantee buuld- 

ing. 

No one knew or heard muenh 
‘about the board in those earty 
days of its existence here, save a 
few youngsters who had the loox 
of eagles in their eyes and want- 
‘ed to fly with the Navy. But 
America was gradually becoming 
defense-minded and the little 
NACSB~ was small but potent. 
The officers kept pecking away at 
their job of finding and enlisting 
fliers for the Navy. They toured 
the southeast, with Atlanta as 
their base, and they began bDring- 
ing in young men for the Naval 
Air Forces. 

Navy Steps In. 

The Navy stepped in and built 
a training base at old Camp Gore 
don out at Chamblee, and inter- 
est in Naval aviation took an up- 
swing here. The air base kept ex- 
panding and with it the work and 
prestige of the selection board 
downtown. 

Lieutenant Commander 5S 
Nordhouse, a wiry, energetic New 
Yorker who was a Naval aviator 
in World War I, succeeded Lieu- 
tenant Commander Southworth 
as senior member, when South- 
worth was transferred. Nordhouse 
had been a member of the board 
since it was establisher here. His 
fellow members were Lieutenant 
Commander L. H. Goldsmith, 
prominent Atlantan, as Lior 


M. 


sen 
medical officer; Lieutenant W. C. 
Grover and Lieutenant (jg 
Thomas C. Parker. There were a 
including sev- 


= eral pharmacist mates under Chief 


C. C. Crawford, and four yeomen, 
Carl Clower, M. E. Smith and 


“4 Robert Paul Johnson, all Atlanta 


‘vith certain records | && 


V. BABCOCK. 


ee 


CAPTAIN J. 


organized in 1926 with 60 students 
enrolled. Its first commandant 
was Commander (now Captain) J. 
J. London, who at present is serv- 
ing somewhere at sea. Today the 
unit has grown to the point that 
the personnel department can 
show a list of more than 300 re- 
serve middies, 

Other of the 
ganization have been as follows: 

Commander Harold Jones, de- 
ceased; Captain M. C. Bowman, 
now at sea; Captain Reed M. Fa- 
well, current commandant of the 


commandants or- 


'NROTC at the University of Cali- 
‘fornia at Los Angeles; 


Comman- 
der Paul Coloney, serving now at 
sea; Captain W. C. Wickham, now 
a member of the staff of Admiral 
Ernest J. King; and Captain J. V. 
Babcock, who commands the 
Corps today. 
Commander's Staff 


Under the present commanding 
officer are serving Lieutenant 
Commander J. M. Sweeney, Lieu- 
tenant Commander George C. 
Lieutenant Commander 
Robert J. * Archer, Lieutenant 
Commander Roy M. Mundorff and 


Lieutenant H. L. Strozier. 


The enlisted personne! are Chief 
Yeoman R. H. Sims: Chief Gun- 
ner’'s Mate H. R. Chambers, Chief 
Storekeeper T. A. Howard, Chief 
Signalman Paul Fiches, Chief Spe- 
cilalist E. L. Schlecht, Yeoman 
First Class W. M. Wallace and 
Hall. 

Most operations of the unit are 
carried on in the big Naval Re- 
serve armory at Techwood drive 


and Third street. Inside the struc- 


ture is a modern gymnasium used 
constantly to keep midshipmen fit. 

The building also houses a rep- 
lica of a warship’s bridge where 
students may, in the simulated at- 
mosphere of the real thing, learn 
about the operation of a naval ves 


Continued on Page &.-F. 


boys, and Glenn H. Frick, from 


Oklahoma, 

The board rocked along through 
the summer and autumn months 
of 1941, its work slowly but steacd- 
ily increasing—when wham'!—it 
happened, 

Wham! It Happened. 


It happened out at Pear! 
bor on December 7, but right t! 
Lieutenant Commander Not 
house and all his crew at the 
Naval Aviation Cadet Selection 
board rolled up their sleeves and 
really started pitching. They 
knew the Navy was gonna ! 
a lot of fliers. Where they had 
been training few hundred pi- 
lots each year, the Navy was go- 
ing to need ‘em now by the tens 
of thousands. 

Wires began hunmming to and 
from Washington. The enlistment 
of additional personnel was au- 
thorized quickly to handle the 
bigger job developing. Ensign 
Madison L. Beall, of Atlanta, was 
'a member of the board by né 
and Lieutenant (jg) Peter Kre!! 
joined the medical staff. . Phi! 
Shank and D. L. McRae, two At- 
| lanta boys, were enlisted as vee- 
rmen to help out in the clerical 
work, and additional pharmaci 
‘mates were transferred in from 
other Naval stations. 
> The new war year of 1942 are 
rived and with it increasing num- 
bers of young men applying fo: 
naval aviation training, and 
NACSB girded itself for still more 
intensive efforts ahead. In Feb- 
ruary, Washington authorized an 
extensive increase in both the en- 
listed and officer personnel, | 
ing ahead toward the time when 
entrance requirements for a\ 
tion cadets* would be lowered 
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; with a consequent sharp increase 


in applicants, 

More and more officers sta 
reporting aboard the station, 
more and more young men 
enlisted as yeomen and called to 
active-duty in the office until! the 
quarters in the Mortgage Guaran- 
tee building became too crowded 
and moves were made to obtain 
more spacious quarters. 

Moves to Peachtree. 


In April 1942 the board 
out on West Peachtree 
across from the Biltmore, take 
over an entire building formerly 
used as showrooms by the Capi- 
tol Motors. The building had been 
completely remodeled to provide 
desired working space and ar- 
rangements for the officers’ quar- 
ters, the medical department and 
clerical staff. 

A crew of twenty officers 
fifty men were “aboard” and 
an additional ten enlisted 
were added, making a crew 
It was none too soon, for on 
31, the Navy made a sweepit 
nouncement, High school 


rted 
and 
were 


aved 
Street, 
to 


and 
Socwr) 
meer 
of &e 
April 
7 ate 


grade 
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iy al Material 
Office Is Busy 
Network Here 


Destiny of Warships De- 


pends on Work of 
Establishment. 
Inside a building in the 400 


block of Spring street there is the | 
usy. network of an organization | 


that is one of the most important 
of its kind—the office of inspec- 
tor of naval material. 

On the work of this establish- 
ment depends the destiny of U. S. 
Navy warships and the lives of the 


men who operate them. On the'| 
i» of the unit depends the vital | 
estion of whether our naval | 


fighting and other equipment can 


materially match that of the en- | 


emmy, 


of naval material is charged with 
many responsibilities, and its jur- 
scdiction extends to varied activi- 
ties in the states of Georgia, Flor- 
ida. North Carolina, South Caro- 
na, Alabama, Tennessee and Mjs- 
sissippi where 15 branch offices 
operate under central control from 
the district establishment here. 


Captain Adams. 


Commandant of the Atlanta dis- 
trict is Captain Roe R. Adams who 


maintains his office in the QPring | 


street building. 


The inspector of naval material | 


the direct representative of the 
Navy Department to see that ma- 
ierial purchased by the service 
neets specification requirements 

the contract or order. 

It is also his duty to prevent de- 
lays in the delivery of goods, halt 

tly wasted days or months that 
may mean the difference between 
“inning a decisive sea battle—or 
soOsing it. 

Further, due to the very press- 
ng need for materials which do 


not require source inspection, he 


© responsible for expediting deliv- 
ery of material to the Navy, pri- 
vate shipbuilding and airplane as- 
sembly plants. 

Establishes Ratings. 


Among other duties are investi- 
gations relative to establishing 
preference ratings under the pri- 
ority system, assignment of pref- 
erence ratings, and investigation 
of plant facilities for the produc- 

of things used by the Navy. 

Captain Adams’ office, located 
mn Atlanta because transportation 
acilities here render it accessible 
0 ail parts of the district with 
ninimum travel, is staffed with 

ollowing officers: Lieutenant 
amande: Aiien H, Guthrie, 
itenant Commander Ford H. 
Fivain, Lieutenant (jg) Ulisse 
Nolan, Lieutenant-Wig) Eugene 
len, Lieutenant (jg) Leland 

Culp, Ensign Elwyn V. Hop- 

ns, Ensign John C. Ager, and 

nsign Alonzo S. Johnston. There 
sre many other officers assigned 
© zone offices such as Nashville, 
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The Atlanta office of inspector 


be just as fatal. ville show,” said Merle. “After 


INSPECTOR—Captain R. R. Adams, inspector of naval material for the 15 offices 
which operate out of Atlanta headquarters, is shown front center in conference with 
some of his staff. Left to right, seated, Lieutenant Commander Allen H. Guthrie, 
second in command of this district; Captain Adams, Lieutenant Commander Ford H. 
MacElvain. Standing are Lieutenant (j. g.) Leland J. vm Ensign Alonzo S. Johnston, 
Lieutenant (j. g.) Eugene F. Allen. 


Birmingham, Jacksonville, Knox- U. Ss. Fh} ] S IY didn’t like not being allowed to 
ville, etc, l m tars look out the window, | 


The naval inspection service is “i : 
one of the oldest of its kind in the T B 
federal government. It was au- our ritain, 


thorized at the time of the first'| 


“When we crossed the English 
coast, I peeped through a curtain. 


ning down my cheeks, she said, 


‘Okay, I guess you may look.’ 
“My house in Regents Park is 
still intact. But Alex’s (her hus- 
band, Alexander Korda) suffered 
badly in the blitz. Alex comes to 
England this week to see about 


making a film of Tolstoy’s ‘War | 


and Peace.’ He hopes to make it 


in England if facilities are avail-| 


able. I am to play Natasha.” 


Korda is likely to be knighted 
formally by the King while in 


England. I asked his wife whether | 
she was called Lady Korda in| 


Hollywood. “I’m called Oberon,” 
she replied. “But when I went 
to Claridge’s here they said, ‘Good 
evening, .my lady’.” 

Al Jolson, in khaki clothes of 


‘his own devising, said he would 


not sing songs to make the boys 


'cry. He said the devastation in 


London reminded him of San 
Francisco after the 1906 fire. 
Frank McHugh found the damage 
worse than he had expected, but 
the spirit of London the same as 
ever. He thinks the United States 
and Britain are closer in friend- 


ship than ever before. He'll tell 


jokes to the troops. 


Patricia Morison visited the 


church at Newgate street where 
she was christened and found it 
just not there. Although she has 
never sung on the screen, she will 
sing to the troops. 

The party is staying in England 
four weeks, 


Office Girls Dress Up 


In a Special Uniform 
Girls working for the federal 


government ministries and de- 


partments in Mexico City have 
adopted a smart uniform for pub- 
lic functions, such as receptions, 
exercises and parades, It consists 
‘of white duck skirt and blouse, 
‘with biddy collar, blue, green or 
red silk cravat, according to the 
| wearer's coloring; white shoes and 


The stewardess tried to stop me, |stockings, and saucy little hat of 


GHORGHA MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA 


(Six Miles from Atlanta) 


A fully accredited R. O. T. C. college preparatory school and junior college 
where cadets live in homes with their teachers. ; 

Classes are small and cadets receive individual attention. 

A school where cHaracter is developed through leadership and discipline. 
A special post-graduate department for boys who need to strengthen their 
foundation for college. 


. Daily. pick-up and return by school bus of day students living in Atlanta. 

. A special preparatory course for West Point and Annapolis. 

. A separate junior department for young boys. 

. Athletic teams for boys of all ages and sizes play regular schedules. 

. Excellent coaches develop teams in the following sports: Football, Basket- 


ball, Baseball, Track, Tennis, Swimming, Golf, Cross-country, Boxing. 


. Fall term begins September 7, 1942. 
*For information phone CAlhoun 1197 or write the school for a catalogue. 


se aa , but when she saw _the tears -ist 
naval shipbuilding program in aD AEF put wi run-/ straw. 
1794 when congress approved the ntertain | —— neem erence meme — 


construction of six warships in-| 


cluding the historic Constitution. 
Set Up in 1927, Merle Oberon, Jolson, 


When the present district sys- 2 . 
tem was set up in 1927, there were Patricia Morison Tell 
Jokes, Sing to Troops. 


ll areas in continental United 
States exclusive of 11 southern 
states where no organization ex- By JOAN LITTLEFIELD. 
isted. But in 1928 the Atlanta dis-| For North American Newspaper Alliance. 
trict came into being. | LONDON, Aug. 31.—(By Wire- | 
A very wide range of technical) less)—“The trouble is I haven't) 
materials are required in the cOn- | got ‘a party frock and it doesn’t 
struction of naval vessels and a ‘oe . ; 
great many of these are mined, | 5©&™ fair to take a friend’s cou- 
manufactured or assembled in the| Pons to buy one. 
area over which the local office! “But perhaps the A. E. F. won't 
has jurisdiction. mind me as I am,” said Merle 
The inspector’s office may be| Oberon when I saw her in a Lon- 
considered as being to materials| don hotel after her arrival on a 
what the intelligence service is to clipper. 
personnel. It is there on the spot; She has come to England after 
in strategic and important loca-| three years and with her are Al 
tions to prevent the occurrence of | Jolson, Patricia Morison, Frank 
things which might be disastrous| McHugh and Allen Jenkins, They 
to the American war effort, and to| #7 the first Hollywood party, to 
eliminate time waste which would entertain the United States forces. 
“We are doing a sort of vaude- 


——————— Y - ‘our tour of the camps, we will 
Georgia has had five capitals—' visit British factories. It is lovely 
Savannah, Augusta, Louisville,| to be in England again, but the 
Milledgeville and Atlanta. | trip over shook me up rather and 


Lily fer 


HIGH MUSEUM 
School of Art 


1262 Peachtree Street 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL offering certificate 
courses in Commercial Art and Fine Arts. Fully 
accredited and member of the University Center 
of Georgia. Moderate tuition. Previous art train- 
ing NOT necessary. 


WINTER SESSION: September EVENING CLASSES In Figure 

og tig hag ae Study, Painting and interier 
n vertising , 

Art, Fashion tllustration, Dress Decoration. 


Design, tnteritor Deseration, 
Painting, Portraiture and Illus. JUNIOR CLASSES fer children 


tration. on Saturday merninegs. 


Call Memleek 8184 o write Schoo! Secretary fer semplete tafermation 
and ittustrated ecataleg, 


WHEN MERCER UNIVERSITY opened its Summer Quorter 


on June 15, it completed a detailed plan of administrative adjustment to 
the requirements of the National Emergency. 

Fall Quarter courses have been shifted forward, and for the duration 
of the war the average student will be able to graduate regularly in three 
years, the superior student in two and one-half. In other respects, Mercer 
has acted to meet the needs of the Federal Government. 

In the meantime, 
ords of its curricula and facilities, meeting all requirements of the 
Accrediting Agencies. 


Since 1833, Mercer has served Georgia and the South and the Nation. 
Today, in every sphere of activity, Mercer serves through its alumni, who 
occupy positions of leadership much more numerous proportionately than 
the size of the institution would suggest. Tomorrow, it will continue to 
serve through the young people it is training to accept their responsibilities 


A. HUMANITIES 


mily 5. Greek 
rns jery Ps Ph! oeop hy 


&. French T. Bpanish 
4 German 


In addition to superior libraries and laboratories, it offers excellent 
modern dormitories for young women and young men and a physical 
education program that benefits every student. Even more important, it 
offers the democratic, Christian atmosphere essential for the finest de- 
velopment of American citizenship. 


ing changing world. 


Mercer confers the A. B., B. S.. LL. B., and M. A. degrees and offers curricula in 
the following divisions and departments: 


The Fall Quarter will open Sept. 14. For information, catalogue, and 
illustrated folder write The Registrar, 


MERCER UNIVERSIT 


Mercer maintains its objectives and the high staond- 


individual. 


SPRIGHT DOWELL, President. 


an appointment and 


C. NATURAL AND 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


R. Mathematics 
4. Physics 


B. SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1. Economics 5. Journalism 
2. Education &. Law 

7. Paychology 1. Riology 
2. Chemistry 


Rk Government 
4. History . Sociology 


Education is important ... vitally important. 
sense of the word, is no longer the sole requirement necessary for a well adjusted 
Since 1878, Washington Seminary has recognized this problem ... and 
faced it! Today, as always, each girl is recognized as individual with her own abili- 
She is not just “another child” attending by compulsion. 
You have no more important duty to your daughter than to see that she has an 
opportunity to obtain an educational and character foundation that will enable her 
to face the future, poised and capable. 


ties, talents and problems. 


If you are interested in giving your daughter 
EMMA B. SCOTT, Principal, 


caer pee ase 
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and recreational facilities at any time, 


WAST 
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the advantages 
for an illustrated catalog. if you prefer, call for 


personal interview. You are welcome to inspect the educational 


GTON SEMINAR 


Your daughter needs more than just an 
Edueation to face life’s problems 


FACULTY 
30 06©amxperienced §  teach- 
ers. his means an 
average of only 15 etu- 
dents to each recitation. 


STANDING 
Fully accredited mem- 
ber of the Southern 
Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schoo!'ls. 
Highest scholastic rat- 
ing. Georgia State Edu- 
cation Association. Pro- 
gressive Education As- 
sociation. 


id 
LOCATION 


Unusually fine combl. 
nation of city and coun- 
try advantages. 


RECREATION 
Full facilities for phys- 
ical training and ath- 
letics, both indoor and 
outdoor. 


SCHOOLS 
Nureery 
Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 
Elementary Grades 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
Open to ltimited num- 
ber. Write for partice- 
ulare. 


But education alone, in the accepted 


In these times of stress there will be no lowering of the high standards of educa- 
tion that have made Washington Seminary famous throughout Georgia and the South 
as the leading private school for the daughters of the best Southern families. 


she deserves write 


Miss Emma B. Scott 


Principal 


|G Successful Year ... A Tradition in the South’s Hi ighest Standard of - Sinciilaw > 


MACON, GEORGIA 


1640 PEACHTREE ST. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PHONE HEmlock 0207 
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Attack Spurs 


Aviation Board 

Naval Cadet Siete Be- 

comes Hub of Activity 
After Attack. 


Continued From Page 1-F. 


uates, 18 to 27, cotld enlist for 
officer pilot training in the Naval 
under the Navy's V-5 
program hitherto limited to two- 
year college men, 19 to 27. 

With schools closing in May for 
the summer high school graduates 
started pouring in, and where the 
board once enlisted men by the 
score it was now enlisting them 
by the hundreds, for naval avia- 
tion cadet training. And the lads 
still coming in, eager to learn 
fly for Uncle Sam and smash 
Japanese 

Whale of a Program, 
of the work at 
NACSB is little known to. the 
average civilian. The board car- 
ries out a three-point program of 
procurement, examination and en- 
listment. And every naval avia- 
tion cadet from the six states of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, must pass through the At- 
lanta board to be examined, 
lected and enlisted, sworn in, re- 
turned home and subsequently be 
ordered to active duty for the be- 
ginning of his training. 

The cadets are given a thorough 
pnysical and mental examination 
when they arrive at NACSB from 
the recruiting stations. Officers 
interview the applicants, and there 
is a vast amount of clerical work 
be handled by the yeomen in 
the enlistment proceedings. Rec- 


teserve, 


wre 
te 
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ords in minute detail must be kept, 


| Meanwhile, 


| With 


se- | 


on each applicant and filed away 
for future reference. 


The procurement phase of the 
board’s activities is in itself a ma- 
jor item. Officers are constantly 
touring the six states of the south- 
east, visiting recruiting stations, 
schools and civilian committees to 
stimulate interest in the program. | 
at the board a con- 
stant barrage of publicity goes out | 
to the home towns of the cadets 
enlisted. 
| Three War I Fliers. 


Lieutenant Commander 
Nordhouse as senior member and | 
‘commanding officer, NACSB is. 
headed by two naval aviators of. 
World War I, for second in com- | 
mand among the line officers is 
Lieutenant Paul Graham, fro.n 
Savannah, as executive officer. ® 
_Also wearing the wings of a naval | § 
flier of the first World War is # 
Lieutenant T. H. (Slap) Rentz, 
third ranking line officer. A for- | 
mer coach and teacher, Lieutenant | 
Rentz is from Milledgeville, Ga. 
Other line officers of the board 
include Lieutenant W. H. William- 
son, Charlotte, N. C.; Lieutenant 
Robert M. Gamble, Macon, Ga.., 
and Jefferson City, Mo., and Lieu- 
tenant Richard K. Brown, of At- 
lanta and Jacksonville, Fla.: Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Charles G. Bethea, 
Atlanta; Lieutenant (jg) T. H. 
Lokey, Atlanta; Lieutenant (jg) 
Henry H. Orr Jr., Greenville, S. 
C.; Ensign Madison L. Beall, En- 
sign S. E. Maxwell and Ensign 
James W. Hammond, all of At- 
lanta, and Ensign P. M. Russell, | 
Greensboro, N. C. | 
With Lieutenant Commander L. | 
# Goldsmith recently transferred | former 
to duty elsewhere, he has been 
succeeded by another’ veteran 


PRESENT BOARD—The 


are members of 
a number of physical in- 
have at various. times 
to temporary duty 


Some of them have 


officers who 
NACSB, 
structors 
been assigned 
at the board. 


| coaches including Lieutenant Mack 
Tharpe, 
tenant (jg) Paul 
Alabama 


“crew 
Cadet Selection Board today. 
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” of the Naval Aviation 
With Lieutenant Com- 
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been big name football stars and | 7 


of Georgia Tech; Lieu-| # 
(Bear) Bryant, | es 
All-Arerican:| @ 
‘Ensign Bob Suffridge, All-Ameri- | 
can at Tennessee; Lieutenant (jg) | 


Navy man, Lieutenant Commander | Charlie Treadway, former Georgia | 4 


‘Star and South Carolina coach; 


(jg) Henry 


W. M. Cason, of Sandersville, Ga., 
as senior medical officer. The/ Lieutenant 
other medical officers abozcrd in- | 
clude Lieutenant Thomas Parker, 
Pete Kroll and H. G. Royal, Lieu- | 
tenant (jg) B. B. Madison, Lieu- | 
tenant (jg) H. L. Gehring and En- | 
'sign H. M. Leverett. are Reserve officers. 

In addition to the above named ' 


‘Ed Copeland, Atlanta athlete, and | 
Ensign Charlie Wood, former Tech | 
lineman. 


Most of the, 
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MERICA will need more trained men and women than ever before—for the 
é duration and after the war is over. 
serve your country and yourself. 
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... WE HAVE BEEN 
PREPARING GEORGIANS 
FOR THE JOB AHEAD! 


All of the officers at nAcER| 


enlisted men are in the Naval Re- | 


orf /CTORY 


Moseley, | 
from Texas Tech; Lieutenant (jg) | 
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mander S. M. Nordhouse., 
18 officers are seated, 


senior 
with 50 enlisted men. 


member, in the center, 


Official U. S. Navy Photos. 


ORIGINAL SELECTION BOARD—Members of the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection 
Board when it was first established here a year and a half ago were these five officers. 
Seated, left to right: Lieutenant Commander L. H. Goldsmith, Lieutenant Commander 
T. D. Southworth and Lieutenant Commander S. M. Nordhouse; standing: Lieutenant 
W. C. Grover and Lieutenant Thomas Parker. 


serve, on active duty for the du- 


The only Atlanta business school fully 
accredited by The National Association | 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. : 


By preparing for the tasks ahead, you 


—SHORTHAND—TYPING— FILING 


BOOKKEEPING— COMPTOMETER— DICTAPHONE 


Are courses that can be finished in a comparatively short time and at a relatively 
All these courses lead to jobs ahead. Call, write or phone for com- 


small cost. 
plete information. 


CRICHTON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
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There have been a num- 
ber of transfers recently among 
ing ordered away to sea duty or 
trade schools, and other sailors 
being moved in to replace them. 
Although a majority of the enlist- 
ed men are from right here in At- 
lanta, many of them are from dis- 


tant areas, some from as far away 


as California. 
30,000 Sky Fighters. 

The Navy has a big job to en- 
‘list and train 30,000 pilot Sa year, 
and it is significant that the Navy 
has chosen Atlanta to be the cen- 
ter of this important activity for 
the entire southeast. Proving of 
invaluable assistance to the Naval 


some be-| 


Aviation Cadet Selection Board in | 


handling this tremendous job, are 
the civilian naval aviation com- 
mittees composed of prominent 
citizens in cities and towns of 5,000 
or more population throughout 
the six states. More than 150 of 
these committees have already 
been organized with more being 
formed each week. Their con- 


‘tribution has been to publicize the 


interest 
18 to 
in en- 
AS a 


Navy’s program and to 
young men who are single, 
27, high school graduates, 
listment for flight training. 
‘result of their efforts, 
have far exceeded the monthly 


quotas. 


| ee 


Atlanta Hote 
Club Training ¢ 


Future Staffs 


School May ee Na- 


tional Labor Shortage 
From Hitting Here. 


Ever alert to the best interests 
of hotel men and their guests, the 


sponding period last year. 

Mr. Styron attributes this to the 
fact that people have more money 
to spend, there are many new 
people in town engaged in war 
work, and there is a greater in- 
flux of people to Atlanta on week- 
ends. 

Sales Increase. 

Beverage sales have increased 
40.10 per cent and food sates 4.46 
per cent for the first five months 
of this year as compared to last 
year, Mr. Styron’s figures show. 

The Atlanta Hatel Men's Asso- 
ciation was organized May 6, 
1904, at the old Majestic hotel. 
The six men present were: Henry 
R. Durand, Ralph Van Landing- 
ham, J. Lee Barnes, James E. 


} 
of 1942 as compared to the corre- | 


‘in an intensive drive. 


Hickey, Harry Silverman and Will | 


V. ‘Zimmer. From this small be- 
ginning grew the Georgia Hotel 
Association in 1907. 
ser, well-known hotel man, 


‘secretary of this larger group for 


edly 
enlistments | 


'at NACSB for the summer months | 
| tion of guests in case of air raids. | 


| hotel: 


17 years. 

Atlanta hotel men. with their 
modern, excellent establishments, 
are doing their part whole-heart- 
in the war effort. Besides 
contributing obsolete equipment 
to scrap piles, and having em- 
ployes to buy war bonds, they 
have special rules for the protec- 


In addition, each hotel has 
trained team of air raid wardens, 
fire watchers and first-aiders. 
Officers of the Atlanta 
os Association are: J. J. Page 
president, manager Henry | 
Grady hotel; Wilmer Davis, first | 
vice president, manager Hampton | 
L. L. Tucker Jr., second 
weed president, manager 
| hotel, 


| tary. 


Board of Directors. 


Fred Hou- | 
was | 


Hotel | 


| 


' 


| 


Ansley | 
and Stephen Styron, secre- | 


The board of directors are D. O. 


Beusse, chairman, manager of the 


Atlanta Biltmore; Edwin Mugford, | 


manager Georgian Terrace, 


hotel. 


and | 
Jake Abelson, manager Jefferson | 


Scots Salvage Paper. 

Search is on in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, 1,000 tons of paper be- 
lieved hidden away in the garrets 
and basements of its homes. De- 
claring that this paper is needed 
now to defend Egypt and to aid 


for 


ithe coming second front, Glasgow 


businesses and shops are engaged 
Old music, 
old letters and out-of-date text- 
books are special objectives of the 
salvage campaign. 


DARLINGTON SCHOOL 


ROME, GEORGIA 


Building, 
Georgia 


Sydenham Hall, the New Infirmary 
Darlington School for Boys, 
An Accredited Preparatory School 
A Philanthropic Non-Profit-Making 
Institution 


U'NSELFISHLY DEDICATED TO YOUNG 
MANHO 


Rome, 


Thorough College Preparation in a 
Home Atmosphere. 
A Military Program designed to give 
thorough basic training far 
modern warfare. 


HONOR SYSTEM 


Cc. R. WILCOX, PH. D. E. L. WRIGHT. M. A, 
President Headmaster 


SHORTER COLLEGE 
ROME, GEORGI 


An accredited college for women. 
Location noted for beauty and for health. 


Educational program arranged to meet the needs 
of women for today and for the years ahead. 
Graduates hold places of leadership in many 
fields of activity. 


Students may major in Music or in Speech as 
well as in the usual courses leading to the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. Also Bachelor of Music degree. 
Art. Physical Education. 


living arrange- 
Congenial and 


Modern buildings. Attractive 
ment. Varied student activities. 
democratic student body. 

Sixty-ninth session begins September 14th. 


Catalogue, illustrated bulletin on request. 


PAUL M. COUSINS, PRESIDENT 
SHORTER COLLEGE, ROME, GA. 


Col. J. H. Jenkins, President 


GEORGIA | AY COLLEGE 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


An accredited school in which character 
building is emphasized, thorough academic 
preparation encouraged, and recreational 
activities offered for all. Distinguished 
alumni. Inspiring teachers. Championship 
teams, 

* 
Approved Navy @V-1 institution. Also ap-. 
proved for officer training programs of 
Army Ajir Force, Marine Reserves. and 
Army Reserves. 

@ 
Registrations now being completed for 
September enrollment. Limited enrollment. 


OPENING DATE SEPTEMBER 9th 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent on Request 


GORDON MILITARY COLLEGE 


_BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA 


Gordon Military College, 


junior college. 


Barnesville, 
South’s oldest established educational institutions. Non-sectarian, 
six years academic program—four years preparatory, two years 
Member Southern Association of Secondary 


AN HONOR MILITARY SCHOOL—Founded dasgapietm oes its Oth Year 


is one of the BS bys 


Georgia, 


33 
— 
‘ae 

aN 


Schools and Colleges and the American Association of Junior 


Colleges. 


Faculty composed of competent and successful teachers 


with long experience in helping students over difficulty. Small 


Members of the association and | 
the hotels they represent follow: | 
L. L. Tucker, A. S. Hatcher, W. 


classes; supervised study; individual attention to the particular 
needs of the student are the chief attributes contributing to the 
high educational development and fine character of the students. 
Courses of study include commercial work and training in avia- 
tion. Student body represents twenty-five states and four foreign 
countries. PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT—three modern and well 
equipped dormitories with running water in every room, junior 
college class room building, administration building, library, 


Atlanta Hotel Men’s Association | 
has proved valuable to members 
throughout the years since it was 
organized. Their latest big co-o,-|G. Hastings and Carling Dinkler, | 
erative action is the setting up of|of Ansley hotel; J. Will Yon and | 

a school, in connection with the | Carl Singler, Atlantan hotel; D. O. 

city and state education depart- | Beusse and E. B. Cook, Biltmore | 
ments, to train efficient hotel | hotel; Lloyd A. Sifford, ‘Cox- Carl- | 


cademy 


A Select Preparatory School 


for Girls of Southern Charm 


and Distinction 


It offers a complete four-year high school 
course which is recognized by all accredited 


colleges and universities. 


In addition, 


staffs. This will be similar to one 
already in operation in Florida. 

. Hotels and restaurants in large 
Gities have been hard hit by labor 
shortages in recent months, ac- 
cording to a report by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, and 
local hotel men feel this school 
will prevent such a shortage from 
happening in Atlanta. 


Vance A. Loudermilk, 
Glenn 


ton hotel; 
551 Ponce de Leon hotel; 
Cashner, the Gordon hotel; M. J. 
Watts, the Tremont hotel; Edwin 
Mugford, Georgian Terrace; Wil- 
mer Davis, the 
J. J. Page Jr., Cecil Cannon, Paul 
Harber, Fred Collier, Henry Grady 
hotel; Robert Carpenter, the Im- 
perial hotel; Jake Abelson, Jeffer- 


Hampton _ hotel; | 


| 


armery, gymnasium, 


infirmary, 


athletic field, drill field, golf 


course, rifle range, tennis court. Terms, including all expenses, 
$560.00 yearly. This charge covers uniform, room, board, tuition, 


books, laundry and incidental fees. For catalogue write 


son hotel: M. E. Harkins, Kimball 
House; J. B. Brandon and W. J. 
Brady, Piedmont hotel; Sam T. | 


ample opportunity is afforded for special subjects such | Stephen Styron, secretary of the 
as music, art, oratory, physical education and house- pro et waren nee eee | 
hold arts. Hours are set apert for the development of 'taurants, points out that the occu- He Robert Fulton hotel, and 
interests in cultural subjects and social amenities, as pancy of rooms increased 15 per ? Moseley and A. M. Spies Jr., 


well as such extra-curricular activities as tennis, hockey, | cent during the first five months Wincott hotel. 


~. COLUMBIA 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Founded 1828 


The need of theological education in a changing world has 
never been greater. Founded in 1828 Columbia Theological 
Seminary is owned and controlled by the synods of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina. On the ac- 
credited list of American Association of Theological Schools. 
Columbia maintains highest standards of scholarship, under 
guidance of an able faculty. Physical equipment consists of 
graceful, impressive Gothic buildings set in a beautiful campus 
of fifty-seven acres. 
Write Today for Catalogue and Announcement Bulletin 


DECATUR e GEORGIA 
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LAGRANGE COLLEGE 


LaGrange, Georgia 


FOUNDED IN 1831 


A four-year college for young women offer- 
ing courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Special courses in Speech, Music, Com- 
mercial Science, Art and Home Economics. 


Expenses moderate. For catalogue address 


HUBERT T. QUILLIAN, President 
| LaGrange, Ga. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 


BRENAU ACADEMY 


Box 300, Gainesville, Georgia 


Entrance to Smith Building 
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RO rn OPO 


WGST is the Columbia Network outlet for Atlanta. And from its modern 
studios and transmitter station come those brilliant programs you so eagerly 


await . . . Programs classical and swing—news and sports—serious and 


special events. 


x zx 


This great program popularity of WGST has brought thousands of new lis- 


teners—and naturally, more effective and satisfactory results to Advertisers. 
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For pleasure and profitable service... 
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State Public School 
System Battled 
Myriad Setbacks 


By LUKE GREENE. 


Georgia had no regularly 


organized system of common 


schools supported by public taxation before the War Between 
the States, although unsuccessful efforts were made in 1845 | 
nd again in 1856 to inaugurate such a sy stem. 


go ertheless, the seeds for pub- 
lie or free education were sown 
well before the war. On Decem- 
ber 11, 1858, the legislature set. 
apart $100,000 annually of the net | 
earnings of the Western & Atlan-| 
tic Railroad (the _ state-owned | 

ilway) for educational purposes. 

“Th ie provisions of the law were | 
broad enough to allow the people | 
of any county to. establish 
is and use their share of the 

for this purpose. And in 

1360 one county, Forsyth, actually 
established and ‘successfully oper- | 
ated free schools. 

But then came the war, and 
progress in education, like so many 
other things, was halted by that 
surging conflict that tore the na- 
tion asunder. The public schoo] | 
system, as it is now linown, was | 
the outgrowth of many changes. 

brought on by the war. 

Reconstruction Days. 

In the succeeding days of re- 
construction, constitutions which 
provided for public education were 
adopt ed generally. 
in the south the attempt was made 
to inaugurate a school system un- 
der laws passed in 
with the new constitutional 
quirements. 

eorgia was no exception. Her 
Constitution of 1868 provided for 
“a thorough system of general 
education to be forever 
children of the state.” And two 
vears later, in October, 1870, the| 
first public school law was en- 
acted. 

It is interesting to note that the 
prov isions of that law were iden-| 

tt with a plan submitted to the | 
tg lature by the first state teach- 
ers’ association, which was or- 
ganized at a meeting in Atlanta in 
August, 1869. 

Charles Edgesworth Jones in 
his “Education in Georgia” ex- 
plains that “A committee was 
raised to report upon a school sys- 
tem adapted to the condition and. 
wants of Georgia.” 

Committee Formed. 


The committee consisted of the | 
following: Gustavus J. Orr, who! 
ater served as state school com- | 

ssioner, chairman; Bernard| 
Maillon, 
tendent of the schools of Atlanta; 
#0 1n M. Bonnell, at that time 

ident of the Weslevan Female 


scrno 


7 
ior 


free | 


In every state) 


accordance | 
re- 


ree to all | 


many years superin-| 


me ee 


i = — 


he directed school officers to make | 


no efforts to 


establish public | 


schools during the year 1872 be-| 
‘cause of the confusion in school | 


| finances. 
tion an act was passed in the 


Upon his recommenda- | 


'summer of 1872 to raise money to | 


eliminate the indebtedness. 


Haygood S. Bowden, in his “The 
Building of the Empire State,’ “s 


points out that prior to 1875 no} 


‘two counties had the same school 


system, adding that “the county, 


: 
school system was as varied as 


| the policies of the county offi- 


cers.’ 
Rich Communities. 

“Rich communities had their 

teachers, and the poor were left 


in ignorance, unable to import and | 


| pay a private teacher,” Bowden 

asserts. “Caste and prejudice 

were introduced in the schools by 

the apparent legal distinction be- 
| tween the rich and poor.’ 


Dr. Orr’s report to the Gover- 


/ 


nor in 1874 disclosed that 35 per 
cent of the entire population of | 
the state over 10 years old could | 
not read and write and there was | 


only one teacher to every 176 
pupils of the school population. 


But during his 16 years of sery- 
ice as state school commissioner 
Dr. Orr 
opposition and gross ignorance 
Surrounding the school program. 
He served under the administra- 
tions of Governors Smith, Col- 
‘quitt, Stephens, McDaniel and 
| Gordon. a 


| The constitution of 1877 brought 
'about a decided change in the 
public school system. It contain- 
ed this provision: 

Common System. 

“There shall be a thorough sys- 
tem of common schools for the 
education of the children in the 
elementary branches of an Eng- 
lish education only, as nearly uni- 
form as practicable, the expenses 
of which shall be provided by 
taxation and otherwise. The 
school shall be free to all the 
chudren of the state, but separate 
schools shall be provided for the 
white and the colored races.” 

Because the common schools 
were limited to “elementary 
branches of an English education 
only, 4 


dispelled much of the) 


Official U.S. Navy Photo 
NEW COMMANDING OFFICER—Lieutenant Com- 
mander Edward G. Scarlett is the new commanding 
officer of the Naval Reserve Aviation Base at old Camp 
Gordon. 


The famous words, “King Cot- 


| In 1839, over a hundred years | 
were first spoken by ex- 


‘ago, F. Vouillon patented a proc- ton,” 
ess for drawing glass into fine fi- ‘Governor Hammond, of South 
bers and weaving the threads into Carolina, in a brilliant speech to 
|damasks. ‘the senate. 


It serves 


m ‘National Fi irm 
Binds 250,000 


Books a Year 


Atlanta Branch Serves'§ 


Over 400 Libraries 


in Southeast. 


The National Library Bindery 
Company,. through its’ four 
branches, binds approximately a 
quarter of a million books a year. 
collectors, schools, pri- 

vate and public libraries all over | 
the country. 


Zack G. Haygood, manager of | 
the Atlanta branch, a local organ- | 
ization affiliated with other plants 
operated by the same company in | 
other cities, states his plant serves | 
over 400 libraries in the nine | 
southeastern states. | 

They specialize in binding files 
of all kinds, business files as well | 
as periodfcals, all kinds of trade | 
journals, and professional maga- | 
zines. They also offer a profes-' 
sional bindery service to job} 
printing firms of the southeast. | 
And collectors of old books can 
have the original binding dupli- 
cated by the National Bindery 
Company. 

Each employe has been carefully 
trained in the bookbinding art 
the company’s founder, Ger- 
rard B. Van’ Deene. Mr. Van 
Deene is the fourth genera- 
tion of a famous family of book- 
binders originating in Holland. He | 
has been called as special consul- 
tant to the Russian government in | 
binding rare and valuable docu-| 
ments, and has visited and studied | 
all the large libraries of the world, | 


| including that of the Vatican in| 


Rome. 

Under an unusual plan, all Mr. | 
Van Deene’s plants are turned 
over to local ownership and man-,| 
agement after he sets them up.’ 
The other three plants in the coun- | 
try are located in West Springfield, 
Mass., Cleveland, Ohio, and In-| 
dianapolis, Ind. ' 
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Paving & Construction 


Company 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
and 


CONTRACTORS 


Savannah, Georgia 
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| high school education, and it was | 
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Poll lege: Marti n V. Calvin, a rep-| mot until 1920 that this handicap | 


resentative in the legislature from]! Was stricken out. 


iamond county, and David W.; Since the state could not pre- | ; wy 


\ ie 


who was president of the’ 

North Georgia Agriculture College | 
at Dahlonega. 

Dr. Orr was directed to write 

report which was submitted 

the executive committee. It was | 

1 and discussed for nine hours | 

re it was adopted <s 

The State Teachers’ 


Lewis, 


it and finally adopted it unani-| 
nously with a few slight altera- | 
tions 
The net result was that the plan 
of the teachers’ association was put 
bef fore the committee on education 
the house and senate and a bill 
was framed and passed embody- 
ing the main provisions of the 
system as set out in the report. 
The new laws providing for 
public schools at first met with 
widespread opposition. Public 
echools came to be referred to as 
“eharity schools” because’ they 
were considered to be only for the | 
The principal opposition came 
from those who thought that edu- 
cation was a luxury to be paid for 
by those who enjoyed it. In some 
religious quarters the schools were 


characterized as “Godless schools” | 
hecause the Bible wasn’t included | 


gs a course of study. 
“Yankee Schools.” 
They were even called “Yankee 
schools” because the constitution- 


al convention which recommended | 


the enactment of the public school 
law had a majority of northern 


men and Negroes in it. The charge | 


wa seven made that Bulloch was 


a Yankee express agent who was) 


using the carpetbaggers, scalawags 
and Negroes to promote his own 
interests. 

Then, too, they. were labeled 
“Negro schools” because white 
and black children were given the | 
same opportunities under the law. 
Before the War Between the 
States theree were no Negro'| 
schoois in Georgia because it was | 
a colonial law that no _  silaves 
uld be taught to read and write 
or practice any skilled trade. 

The first real school organiza- 
tion came about by an act of Oc- | 
tober 13, 1870, and General J. R. 


sn 


Lewis was appointed the first state | 


schoo! commissioner by Governor 
Bulloch Numerous schools were 
put in operation, but even then | 
the question of finances began to 
cast a menacing shadow across the 
public school system. The teach- 
ers had difficulty getting their 
salaries. 

Unfortunately the 
had diverted the school fund to 
other purposes and when the 
schools closed there were no funds 
to pay off a debt of approximate- | 
ly $300,000 to school officers and 
teachers. Failure to collect poll | 
taxes for the years 1868, 1869 and 
1870 was regponsible for this sit- 
uation. 

“Father of Education.” 

About this time a change in 
state administrations occurred and 
since General Lewis had resigned 
as school commissioner, Governor 
Smith sent to the senate as one of 
his first two suggested appointees 
the name of Gustavus J. Orr, wh- 
is generally recognized as_ the 
“father of Georgia education.” The 
other nominee was Chief Justice 
Warner. 

Dr. Orr was promptly confirmed 
by the senate in January, 1872 
and held the position until bis 
death on December 13, 1887. 

As one of his first official acts 


written. | 
Association | 
then spent an entire day discussing | 


legislature | 


pare 

for college, the privately operated 
academies sprang into promi- 
| nence, As a result more than 100 
| private high schools of various 
degrees of efficiency were operat- 
ing without state supervision. 


} 


lished long before the creation of 
the public school system, thus had 
their life expectancy considerably 
_ lengthened, and their revival 
ushered in a new era in Georgia 
education. 

Four Georgia counties, however, 
acting under authority of the Con- 
stitution of 1877, set up model 
school systems under their own lo- 
cal laws. This was accomplished 
by making the entire county a 
unit with one senior high school. 


.A similar plan was later adopted | 


iby Florida and Alabama. 


A great impetus to educationa! 


progress in Georgia was given by 
the Barrett-Rogers Act which au- 
thorized the State Board of Ldu- 
cation to make donations of $1,000 
to high schools on the condition 
, that they should becqme four-year 
accredited institutions. 


Other Improvements 
Various other improvements in 
| the state school system were made 
from time to time, one of the most 
|notable being in 1937 when laws 
| were passed by the legislature as- 
| Suring Georgia of at least a seven- 
'month school term and free text- 
books, 

During the first year of the 
textbook law Georgia distributed 
3,787,247 free textbooks. And for 
| the school year of 1941-42 Georgia 
‘schools received free textbooks 
he library books valued at 
$1,335,989.56. 
| In recent years the aim of the 
State Department of Education 
‘has been “equal educational op- 
| portunities for all Georgia school 
children.” Emphasis has _ been 
placed on rural education in an ef- 
fort to give the country boy or girl 
an education comparable with that 


The revitalized academies, | 
many of which had been estab- 


' 
' 
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ACROSS THE DEEP SOUTH from North Carolina 
to Texas extends a belt of stately pine trees—30,000,000 
acres which comprises one of the nation’s great natural 
resources. From this huge “standing army” comes a precious 
“blood bank,” vital to the protection of our homes... and 
essential to the success of our war effort. (Above) Chip- 
ping a streak to induce the flow of clear pine gum—the 


eource of GUM TURPENTINE and GUM ROSIN, 


its own elementary pupils| (| Ss r*. “S50 — Ss _ S B sae th 


JUST AS THE NATION builds up a blood bank by 
taking a little blood from many people, so the Gum from 
the living pine is produced by periodically cutting through 
the inner bark of the tree in the shape of the letter V. 


The living pine tree gives up some of its precious “blood” 
(Above) 


destroying its 
the Gum, 


without 
(gathering) 


further 


use, 


FROM THE FOREST the Gum of the living pine tree 
is taken to the still where Pure Gum Spirits of Turpentine 
is distilled off, leaving a moltén liquid which is processed 
to the various grades of Gum Rosin. Important in the 
processes of many industries, Gum Turpentine and Gum 
Rosin are now sources for essential materials and chemeé- 
icals necessary in our war. effort. (Above) A modern, 


Dipping 
ceftral distillation plant, 


Blood Bank 


Protect America’s Homes 


of the youngster residing in the | 


city. 
* A 38-page special edition of 
the Lavonia Times, a Geor- 
‘gia weekly, was published Novem- 
ber 29, 1940, dedicated to the 
cause of rural education. Editor 
Rush Burton struck the. keynote 
when he said: 
| “The future curriculum of the 
rural school will be determined by 
the community needs and com- 
munity problems. Every commu- 
nity problem should be and is 
likewise a school problem. The 
‘school that is functioning as it 
| should will recognize these com- 
| munity problems and either solve 
them or recognize them and at- 
‘tempt to solve them. It isn’t pre- 
sumed that the school can solve 
every problem that arises in the 
community. It is presumed, how- 
‘ever, that the school can recognize 
every community problem and at 
least do something about it.” 
Vv 


SMUGGLING IN IRELAND. 

A spot where great quantities 
of gvods cross the border when 
smuggled between Eire and North- 
ern Irelanc has been named Bur- 
/mah Road. 
| ——— a Y 

BANANA CROP HIT. 

Because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining machinery and chemicals. 
Mexico may have to postpone un- 
til after the war its campaign to 
‘eradicate plant diseases which are 


| greatly reducing its banana crops. 


PROTECTING THE HOME FRONT—You cannot build 
a new house, but you can add lasting beauty and charm to 
your home and save the cost of repairs by painting now. 
Be sure the paint is thinned with GUM TURPENTINE— 
the original, standard paint thinner preferred by 9 out of 10 
reliable Painting Contractors. GUM TURPENTINE is the 
lifeblood of paint—proved dependable by the experience 
of hundreds of years. It insures the best results, yet repre- 
sents only a tiny fraction of the total cost of the paint job— 
less than'2%. Paint now—specify GUM TURPENTINE. 
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“DURE GUM SPIRITS OF 
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Gum ‘Turpentine 


The Lifeblood of Paint 


T IS FORTUNATE that America controls most of the 
world’s supply of Gum Turpentine. In paint it protects 
our homes and factories. Our rubber supply has been cut 
off ... Gum Turpentine is a new and important base for 
synthetic Rubber Compounds. We can no longer get cam- 
phor, necessary in munitions as well as pharmaceutics, but 
we can make all we want from Gum Turpentine. Pine oil, of 
vital importance in the reclamation of rubber, is derived 
from Gum Turpentine. Gum Turpentine is a solvent for 
synthetic resins and water-proofing compounds. The best 
shoe polish, furniture polish, auto polish and liquid floor 
wax is made with Gum Turpentine and it is an important 
ingredient in liniments, salves, disinfectants and insecticides. 
Here truly is a precious “blood bank”’ coneteiny renewed 
by our great pine forests. : 
NOTE: When you purchase Pure Gum Spirits of Turpentine for use as a 
paint thinner or for general household use, such as cleaning Woodwork, 
Furniture, Windows, Bath Tubs, Toilets, Metal Fixtures, etc., be sure the con- 


tainer carries the AT-FA Seal of Approval. This is your assurance of the 
genuine, dehydrated, Pure Gum Spirits of Turpentine. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
COOPERATIVE 


General Offices, Valdosta, Georgia 


Gum Rosin (oMecn trom 

munitions, from 
laundry soaps and powders to lacquers 
for food containers, from adhesive tape 
to matches, from violin bows to insect 
powder ... in varnishes and tacavers 
-. and now as a replacement in auick- 
drying finishes, Gum Rosin runs aimost 
the entire gamut of industry. Today 
modern research is finding many new 
uses for this versatile product of the 
living pine tree. 
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‘superior court of DeKalb county. 


| Although the “Methodist Episcopal | pus was deeded to the university’s 
‘Church, South, is and shall be al- | trustees. 

ways regarded and held to be the; By 1919 the professional schools 
founder of the University” and dis-| —jncluding the schools of medi-. 
Spite the fact that the incorporat-| cine, law, and theology—were in 
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distinct advance in this field of 
education. 

During the era from 1920 to 
1936, when Emory celebrated its 
centennial, the institution contin- 
ued to grow and prosper. Many 


it to point out that the idea be- 
hind a university is that “in 
| union there is strength,” and the | 
amalgamation of the schools with | 
the university brought increasing 
strength to all of them. The Li-| 


tory was a sermon preached No- 
vember 25, 1880, by Bishop Hay- 
good. This sermon was printed 
and found its way into the hands 
of George Seney, of New York city, 
a wealthy philantropist, and re- 


Gothic buildings on the campus, 
including Presser Hall, Gaines 
Chapel and Maclean Auditorium, 
all three of which are among the 
most modern and _é up-to-date 
structures on any school campus 


'ship’s bridge, compass and all, and that the present Druid Hills cam- | 


here would-be midshipmen “go to 
sea” as part of the naval training 
course. 


Huge College 


Center Here 


Famous Spot. 


Taking Shape 


More Than $12,000,000 
Raised as First Phase 
of Project. 
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ment would be _ self-supporting 
from the products the boys made, 
but this hope proved fruitless. 
Hopes Are Answered. 
Thus, when the state of Geor- 


gia set up Tech and offered Dr. | most highly rated colleges in the 


Hopkins the presidency, it came as 
the answer to his hopes of a real 
technological school. The depart- 
ment was promptly abolished at 
Oxford when Tech opened for 
students. 

It is interesting to note that the 
organization of Tech was super- 
vised by a Yankee by the name 
of Professor M. P. Higgins, of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
The first term opened October 3, 
1868, with 84 students. 

Growth was rapid and in 1899 a 
course in textile engineering was 
introduced to supplement the in- 
struction in mechanical engineer- 
ing offered from the start. 
was the first such course offered 
in the south and was the prelude 
to this section’s great development 
of the textile industry. State ap- 
propriations, private endowments, 


and gifts from scientific founda- | tion altogether some $175,000. 


tions Kept coming and in 1920 a 
“Greater Tech Campaign” brought 
in still more funds for buildings 
and equipment. In 1924 the first 
cOurse in the south 
engineering was 
further expansion came in the 
1930's, when federal public works 
funds became available. 
Present Campus. 

Today Tech occupies a 44-acre 
campus, has 37 buildings. is staffed 
Dy a faculty numbering 165 profes- 

some 40 graduate assistants. 
and others. Since the school’s 
Pstab)i ent more than 7,500 de- 
grees have been granted. Enroll- 
nent in the past year totaled 2,910 


~ rs, 


cnr 
ss 


This | 


| 


| 


; 


| 


| 


Most famous spot at Tech is un- 
doubtedly Grant Field, a large U- 


| 


shaped stadium seating about 30,- | 


000 persons. This was completed 
in 1925 at a cost of about $325,- 
000. Here is the home field of 
Tech’s famous “Golden Tornado” 
national champion football team 
and the less brilliant, but always 
colorful, teams which have sought 
to follow the path of glory origi- 
nally blazed by the “Tornado.” 
These latter teams, known simply 
asthe “Yellow Jackets,” provide 
annual entertainment for football 
fans in this area. 

Agnes Scott College, located in 
Decatur and about seven miles 
from uptown Atlanta, is one of the 


south for women. The school is 


53 years old, has 39 buildings, and 


the current enrollment is 518 stu- 
dents who come from most south- 
ern states and some from 


‘sections of the nation, as well as 


from four foreign countries. 


| 


; 
} 
| 
; 


/ 
/ 


| 


i 
' 


: 


other | 


This college is an integral part) 
of the plans for the development | 
developed, both add up to needs 


of a university center and already 
exchanges students with Emory 
University. | 

In 1890 Colonel George F. Scott, 
a wealthy manufacturer, provided 
$82,000 for a building and _ the 
name was changed to Agnes Scott 


‘Institute, in honor of the donor’s 


mother. This gift was the largest 
contribution by an individual to 
the cause of education at that time 
in Georgia and attracted wide at- 
tention. When Colonel Scott died 


‘in 1903 he had given the institu- 


; 
; 


| 


in ceramics | 
introduced. Still | 


First Degrees. 


First college degrees conferred 
were in 1906, but the preparatory 
educational courses were continued 
until 1913 under the name of Ag- 
nes Scott Academy at which time 
the school discontinued all but 


‘college work. Accrediting agen- 
cies were quick to recognize the 


in the college day courses, plus 2,-. 


246 who registered for 


night | 


merit of the work. 


| 
| 


In 1907 the, 


college was admitted to the South- | 


ern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. In 1920 came 
admission to the select group on 
the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 
Likewise, the college was a char- 
ter member of the American As- 
sociation of University Women 


courses and 824 at summer school. | and the Southern University Con- 


Allowing for duplications in these 
figures, the college helped educate 


; 


| 


' 


ference. A chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, national honorary society, 


in 1941-42 a total of 5,078 persons! and of Mortor Board, were estab- 


either in the night, day or summer 
sessions. 
_ Important divisions of the school 
include the Evening School of Ap- 
plied Science, organized in 1908 
and offering various courses in 
technical fields; the State Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, estab- 
lished in 1934 to aid industry in 
the state by a constant research 
program; the Daniel Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics, founded in 
1930 through a gift of $300,000 for 
tne purpose of study and research 
nm the field of aeronautics: and the 
nits of Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps of the Army and Navy. 

A unique structure is the Naval 
Armory. Though located some 250 
miles from salt water, it is never- 


theless equipped with a complete | 


‘lished in 1926 and 1932, respec- 


tively. 

Assets and endowments of the 
college now exceed $4,000,000 be- 
cause of liberal grants from south- 
ern philanthropic agencies and in- 
dividuals and also because of the 
support from national foundations 
like the Carnegie Corporation and 
the General Education Board 
(Rockefeller). 

Share of Funds. 


‘School: 


| 
| 
| 


Agnes Scott's share of funds re- | 
ceived from the university center | 
campaign was slightly more than. 


$1,500,000. The General Education 
Board of New York gave.$500,000 
of this amount and alumni and 
friends raised about a million to 
match this grant. Some of these 
funds went to help erect 


— —— 
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For than 
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more 


Golden Isles to 


erners, 


FELICITATIONS 


fo the 


CONSTITUTION 
| on its | 
75th ANNIVERSARY 


The Hotel DeSoto of Savannah, a pioneer in 
dispensing Southern hospitality, extends its 
most cordial Greetings to The Atlanta Con- 
stitution on the completion of another year 


in its constructive and useful career. 


a half Century 
has effectively used 
Southern newspaper as a medium of 
telling the story of Savannah and the 
discriminating South- 


Time, service, and the traditions of the 
South have brought these hotels and 


4 


this 


this great 


i 


i 


in the south. 
Scott 


Growth of Agnes as a 


' 
' 


strong, privately-endowed institu- | 


tion is readily seen by the follow- 
ing thumbnail history of Rockefel- 
ler contributions to the school: 
Shortly after the General Edu- 
cation Board was established by 
John D. Rockefeller Sr., the board 


| 


on its own initiative offered the | 


college $100,000 if the college 
would raise $250,000. In 1919 a 
conditional gift of $175,000 was 
announced, provided Agnes Scott 
raise $325,000. In 1921 came an 
offer of $100,000 contingent on the 
raising of an additional $150,000. 
In 1929 the board offered Scott 
$300,000 to raise $600,000 and in 
the following year $200,000 on the 
same basis. In 1934 came an ad- 
ditional $100,000. 


Reduced Income. 

Though this may seem like suf- 
ficient money, reduced income 
from endowed funds and the fact 
that southern university education 
for women is still relatively un- 


for many millions more for this 
unit of the university center alone. 
Goal of Agnes Scott is a total of 
$7,500,000 by 1945. Most of this 
will go for endowment and a rela- 
tively small percentage for build- 
ings.and equipment. Music, science 
and a “department of the home” 
are the main departments current- 
ly being developed with addition- 
al funds as they come in, 
Keystone of the development of 
a first-rank university center in 
Atlanta is Emory University, 
which now embraces 11 schools 
or divisions with an annual en- 


rollment of about 2,200 students. | 


These divisions are: (1) the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, orig- 


| 
| 


ists, was to be the college of lib-| tees of Atlanta Medical College,| White, the present executive head 


; 


' 
/ 


inally Emory College located at | 


Oxford, Ga., 40-odd miles south- 
east of Atlanta; (2) the School of 
Business Administration, organ- 
ized in 1919; (3) the 
School, founded the same year; (4) 
the Lamar School of Law, found- 
ed in 1916: (5) the School of Med- 
icine, formerly Atlanta Medical 
College, and founded in 1854; (6) 
the Candler School of Theology, 
organized in 1914; (7) the Summer 
(8B) 


Graduate | 


the Library School, | 


formerly the Library School of | 
the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, | 
which became affiliated with Em- | 


ory University in 1925; (9) the 
Emory Junior College at Oxford, 
Ga.; (10) the Emory University 
Academy at Oxford; (11) the 
School of Nursing, connected with 
the Emory University hospital. 
Early History. 
Emory as a college institution 


| 


| 


traces its history back to 1836. 
when Emory College, named in| 
honor of Bishop John Emory, was | 


incorporated by the authority of 
the Georgia Methodist Confer- 
ence. 


Beginnings of the move for | 


a college came in 1834 at a con-| 
in Washington, 


— session 

7a. From this conference came 
a manual labor school, but this 
type of institution failed to make 
its way financially. Under the 
leadership of Ignatius Few, a new 
charter was granted December 19, 


the new | 1836, authorizing an institution of 


higher learning. Bishop Emory, 
a then-famous Methodist prelate, 


had been thrown from his car-— 


and 


the previous year 


riage 
killed. 


cided to memorialize his name by 


naming the new-born college for | 


him. 
Typical of the spirit behind the 


founding of the school was a re- | 
tort made by “Uncle Allen” Tur- | 


ner at the Methodist conference 
in Washington, Ga., in 1834. An 
appeal had been made for the 
conference to support Randolph- 
Macon College in Virginia, Un- 
cle Allen snorted: “If education 
is such a good thing, we had bet- 
ter have a college of our own.” 
From such an 
proud spirit came old Emory. If 
“higher” education was needed in 
Georgia, Emory proposed to fur- 
nish it—and has—with emphasis 
on the “higher.” 
First Students. 

First college students entered 
Emory in 1838 and since that time 
102 graduating classes have gone 
forth to serve the south and the 
nation and many foreign countries 
in a variety of fields of 
deavor. 


The new college grew and pros- | 
it | 


pered for many years. Soon 
had acquired 1,452 acres of land 
on which farms and the town of 
Oxford, Ga., were laid out. 
Graduation exercises at the 
school came to be state-wide oc- 
casions and attracted the best 
speakers and the most noted per- 
sons of the region. Additional 
evidence of the 
college is that some of the Meth- 
odist Church’s outstanding lead- 
ers were presidents of the insti- 
tution. 
initely religious in character and 


was aimed primarily at producing | 


leaders for the church, it succeed- 


Georgia Methodists de-| 


independent and | 


en- 


prestige of the) 


While the school was def- | 


sulted in a gift of $130,000 for the 
college. 

Along with these developments 
came an increasing interest in en- 
larging the school’s library and its 
scientific apparatus until, as time 
went on, Emory boasted the best 
library in the state and the most 
advanced courses in science. 

Next Big Event. 

Next big event in the history 
of Emory came in 1914, when the 
general conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, after 
a disagreement with Vanderbilt 
University, one east an one west 
of the Mississippi. 
al commission was appointed and 
finally decided after lengthy dis- 


cussion to accept the offer of the | 
| Wesley Memorial church in up- 


Atlanta Chamber of Commerce of 
$500,000 plus an endowment of 


until 
were received in the first classes 
An education- | 
_lished Candler School of Theol- 
| ORY, first division of the new uni- 


ors were members of the educa- 
tional commission of the church, 
the university was to be—and still 
is—governed by a self-perpetuat- 
ing board of trustees. It is non- 
sectraian. Trustees, however, must 
be confirmed by the church's gen- 
eral conference. 


University Grows. 


From that point on Emory Uni- 
versity grew quickly, despite the 
disturbing conditions created by 
World War I. The first building 
on the campus was not completed 
1916, but .in 1914 students 
estab- 


organized in the newly 


versity to open. School met in 


town Atlanta until the Theology 


$1,000,000 from Asa G. Candler; building on the campus was fin- 


Sr., if one of the universities was 
located in Atlanta. 
lege, owned by Georgja Method- 


eral arts of the university. 


_ ished. 
Emory Col- | 


March, negotiations 


in progress with the trus- 


In 1915, 


were 


for the amalgamation of this his- 


After all negotiations had been! toric old school with the univer- 


completed the new university was, sity, and these were completed on/ and schools which went to make |law 


chartered January 25, 1915, in the 


———— 


ee ae eee ee 
mae ee ee Oe ee eee 


June 28, 1915, on the same day 


brary School dates back to 1889 


new buildings 


were constructed. 


poe, om the a campus. | haat Aen Sted 
| Wi is program under way, the | W é anace started an 
| trustees decided to move the col- | apprentice class to train assist- 
lege from Oxford to. Atlanta as of | S088 i to° WammEGn or bron 
eptember, e same) .o* 
time, two new divisions of the| ing began in 1905 at Wesley Me-| 
university were opened: the, ™orial hospital and was moved | 
School of Business Administration | With the hospital to the Emory | 
and the Graduate School. For the | C4@mpus in 1922, finally affiliating 
range Mg women were admitted | a yl Me > re hy 
to the university as candidates me Des 
for degrees in Ae Pe and in/|@ tangled history intertwined with 
the graduate school. the history of the old Atlanta Med- | 
Bishop Candler ical College, Southern Medical | 19,000. | 
wr Boe College, the Atlanta College of| Biggest potential development of 
. ishop arren Candler h 'Physicians and Surgeons and the | educational facilities in Atlanta— 
rap Taine, as general executive | atianta School of Medicine. One|the so-called “university center 
title of chancellow ince 11h Los {of the brightest lights in this old | idea”—was first promulgated in 
ea gre ponte : ut history is the work done by Dr.|1931 by Dr. Edwin R.° Embree, 
ei aaa ceo cult in 1990, | Alexander Means, a_ chemistry | President of the Julius Rosenwaid 
De. 31. W. Cox tebe mai 'professor at Oxford who also| fund, when he visited Atlanta. Dr. 
dent and assumed the major share |taught in Atlanta Medical School. | Embree said: “One of the ways of 
of administering the new and| His merciless deriding of super- | holding the best men in the south 
| growing institution. He held of-| Stitious beliefs did much to free) and of attracting able men from 
practice from practices | Other sections is to create univer- 


| fice until June, 1942, w s | medical = | , 
succeeded a Dr. pipe tes which smacked of the Dark Ages. | Sities of the highest scholarship at 


The size of the student body zrew,. 
past the 2,000 mark. The Emory 
Glee Club made two trips to Eu- 
rope. The fame of the “Coca- 
Cola School,” as it came to be 
known because of the benefactions 
of the Candlers, spread far and 
|wide. By 1936 the Emory Alumns 
| Association listed more than 8,00v 
living alumni in its files. Today 
ithe figure has grown to more than 


had | 


School of Law. | which students may carry on not 


of the university. The Lamar Schoo! of Law intro-| nae rig eco simmer gate ang a 
History of the various colleges duced the case study method of| fie emphasized that “Atlanta is 

instruction in Georgia and 

‘up Emory is'interesting. Suffice'held practice, or “moot” courts, a 


-_ 


Continued on Page 7-F. 
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BUY THE BONDS 


WE 


BUILD THE SHIPS 


SAVANNAH 


Machine and Foundry Co. 


SHIP BUILDING DIVISION 


Lathrop Avenue 


MARINE and INDUSTRIAL REPAIRS 


632 Indian Street 


ed at the same time in turning out | 
great men in many professions | 
and occupations. 

| Although strict morals and dis- | 

_cipline were maintained on the | 


we Wi | a 
e Wish for The Constitution That | campus, much liberal thinking on | 
| State, regional, and national prob- | 


Continued Success Which It So 
. _lems took place. As has been pre- 
Richly Deserves viously pointed out, the Georgia 


Hore. DESoro 


|Emory College’s technological de- | 
CHAS. G. DAY, Vice President and Gen. Mgr. 


|partment and first president of | 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


|Tech was an erstwhile Emory | 
“The South's Most Distinguished Hotel” 


The Constitution close together in ties 
of friendship and mutual understanding, 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


president. While the sturdy | 
“classical” course of study was | 
maintained, other branches began 
to grow from this original oak | 
tree. | 
| Normal School. 

| Besides the mechanical school, | 
an “Emory Normal School” was.) 
‘Started in the summer of 1879 
to train public school teachers. 
‘From this has grown the regular ' 
\Summer sessions which, until the 
/war brought a year-round sched- 
ule for all departments, was de- 
voted primarly to teacher train- 
ing. This department is now call- 
ed the division of teacher train- 
‘ing. Many a Georgia school teach- 
‘er first learned the rudiments of 
teaching at an Emory summer ses- 
sion. 

| Under the regime of President 
Atticus Greene Haywood (1875- 
1884) many special courses were 
added. Among them were courses 
‘in bookkeeping, vocal music, law, 
telegraphy, toolcraft and design. 
He also installed a course of “prac- 
tical lectures” looking toward the 
instruction of young men planning 
to enter the ministry. 

| One of the’ most significant 
;events at this time in Emory’s his- 


| 
| 


ASSOCIATE HOTELS 


General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, 
Savannah, Ga. 


DeSoto Beach Hotel, Savannah Beach. Ga. 
The Hotel Seminole, Jacksonville, Fla. 
The Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


it is expressive of their excellence 
to say that ali are J. B. Pound Hotels 


Personal Greetings to Mr. Howell 


J. B. Pound, President of the Pound Hotels and long in 
the newspaper field before entering the hotel business, 
extends personal greetings to Clark Howell and his staff 
of The Constitution on its 75th Anniversary. 
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clearly one of the vantage points 
for generating the forces of a| 
southern renaissance... It would) 
be possible for the several insti- | 
tutions, both public and private, 
in and near Atlanta so to plan 
their development that each would | 
be in effect a department in a) 
great university center.” 

From this suggestion came a 
survey financed by Atlanta's 
Lewis H. Beck Foundation. Dr. | 
George A. Works, a specialist in 
higher education at the University 
of Chicago, published a final re- 
port on the survey in March, 1936. 
Because Emory University was 
celebrating a centennial that year | 
and because Agnes Scott College, 
another nearby institution, was/| 
likewise in a position to co-operate 
with Emory, these two institutions 
took the lead in a “university cen- 
ter campaign” to strengthen their 
financial resources. 

In the six years that have since| #30 342°>% a at 2 hg ‘> . ; Mi? 3 a : 
passed, the following Atlanta and | ; — te ms Sate scat SR BE Be” : . , o | tA a. [ee eee 
Georgia institutions have bene- ths 4 ae Pie an te Be ag : Ce oe es gh. pty ‘ Bk ee eats PRES ees 
fited as follows from the cam-,| : og . * *, 7 Gee FR * re os SOE SEIN TSE IS : ve 
paign: 6B Me * ae ae s ‘ : ". Sa eG e Home of Dixie 

(1) Columbia Theological Sem- | BSc PF. F ; # s 
inary has received about $250,000 | 
in gifts. 

(2) The Atlanta Art Associa- 
tion has received a bequest esti- 
mated at more than $700,000. 

(3) The University of Georgia | 
has received through gifts and be- | 
quests in excess of $800,000. | 

(4) Georgia Tech has received 
some $100,000. | 
5) Agnes Scott has received 

‘ $1 500.000 
(6) Emory has received nearly 
$9 000,000, including Crawford 
Long hospital—valued at about 
$900.000—and gifts for the en- 
largement of Emory hospital and 
the unit at Grady hospital. 

Co-operation. | 

All six of these institutions are | 
co-peratoing in the university 
center plan, though Emory and 
Agnes Scott have taken the lead. 
Other co-operative projects in- 
clude: A union catalogue of Geor- 
gia libraries which is being de- 


HERE is a Dapco Shingle or roofing ideally suited for little 
homes and big homes, for schools and churches, for sheds 


and barns, for factories, warehouses and skyscrapers. 


Dapco Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofings are manufactured in 
Color can be used on roofs 


~ ray 
-. 


beautiful color blends and solid colors. 


We Salute 
The Constitution 
On Its 
75th Anniversary 


with telling effect. Color makes a proud homeowner and colored 


roofs make homes easy to sell. 

Constitution Staff Photo—Kenneth Rogers. 
EMORY BEAUTY—Sturdy yet beautiful in a setting of shrubbery, wide lawn and 
dogwood trees, Glenn Memorial church sy mbolizes the character of Atlanta’s colleges. 
It is a visitor’s introduction to the Emory campus. ‘ 


Dapco Asphalt Shingles, Roll Roofing and Saturated Felts are 
superior products, designed especially for the South to give years 
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burned;ings and a fourth is under con- 
struction. A yet incomplete sta- 


and the building was 
when the Yankees occupied Mil- 


_ 


—is Oglethorpe University, a co- 
educational institution. The April, 


of service under southern climatic conditions. 


veloped at Emory, making avail- 
able all the research materials in 
the state at one central point— 
an essential requirement for re- 


1939, catalogue lists 247 regular 
students, 770 adult education stu- 
dents, and 245 summer § school 
students. 


ledgeville. 


An effort was made in 1870 to 
re-establish the school in Atlanta, 
but it was forced to close because 


dium, which is designed on heroic 
proportions and a large tower on 
Lupton Hall are landmarks of the 
college. 


Dapco Roofs are suitable for use over old roofs and on new roofs, 


Dapco Roofs are economical. 


search; university center research | The faculty numbers 
Sliowshins a given every |about 35. On October 1, 1941, a| Of lack of funds. 
months to faculty members of ™edical school was started with in 1912, a move sparked by 


the co-operating institutions on a|/@" enrollment of about 75 Pee, snornwell Jaccbs, oor ome gd 
competitive basis; frequent con- sc PIO ,,|cessful and a charter was granted 
ferences between leaders of the Oglethorpe’s history goes back | +1, institution in Mav..1913. Ja-' 
-operating institutions in order to 1832, when Hopewell Presby-= | .ob< “smh named resident of the 
to discuss problems of mutual tery started a movement to found iawe ein pet li 9] 1915. and 
concern; and exchange of stu- a manual training school. In 1835 Oglethor we Piatenientie canemadt 
den‘ the school was named Oglethorpe Se corte 20.1916. : 
Atlanta school—not in- College and a handsome structure | P “ 
the university center for the college was erected in Mil- 
pian, and, because of its individ- Jedgeville, at that time capital of The university has a campus of; poet, Sidney Lanier, who was'| 
ualistic tendencies, sometimes |Georgia. The college closed dur-/600 acres, including an 80-acre| graduated from the _ college at | 
Gubbed “The Unique University” |ing the War Between the Statesilake. There are three main build- | Milledgeville in 1860. 
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Name of the university, of 
course, is in honor of James Ed- 
ward Oglethorpe, founder of Geor- 
gia. 

The 
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SOLD THROUGH LEGITIMATE DEALERS 


DIXIE ASPHALT PRODUCTS CORP. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


year students. 
Oglethorpe University 
Press, which operates its own 
printing shop, publishes the col- 
lege publications and also occa- 
sional volumes of poetry and 
prose. 
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72 Years of Growth and Servic 


SHIPPING GEORGIA PRODUCTS 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


{WO OF THE SOUTHEAST’S most important basic enterprises—fisheries and agricul- 
ture—have been made more fruitful and have carried Georgia products to the four cor- 
ners of our nation through the three-score and 12 years in which this firm has operated. 


From small beginnings in 1870, L. P. Maggioni & Company have grown to a gi- 
gantic enterprise with 2,500 employes—11 plants—137 vessels—a full complement of 
dredging and pile-driving equipment—an organization which is not only the largest ship- 
per of cove oysters in the United States, but also a large producer of canned clams, 
shrimp and prawn—as well as stringless beans, tomatoes, okra, turnip greens, field 
peas with snaps and asparagus. 


* 


Nation-wide distribution of these Georgia products by this Georgia firm has given 
employment to thousands on Georgia’s coasts and on Georgia’s farms—as well as start- 
ing money flowing into other channels of trades for the purchase of its vast stores of 
equipment and supplies. 


* Now... on land as well as at sea... we recognize that our first job as patriotic 
| American citizens is to help for- 
ward the program of Victory— 
after which we again can pledge ve 
to our friends and customers a oe 
continuation of our efforts to- SY oe < 
ward building business which eer OE 
will in turn help to build our Aa 

state. 


L. P. Maggioni & Company is 
a partnership consisting of J. O. 
Maggioni, president (left); J. S. 
Cafiero, manager of the canning 
division (right), and Mrs. Made- 
leine Cafiero. The founder, 
L. P. Maggioni, whose death oec- 
SEA curred more than 40 years ago, 
Bes ; was the father of Mr. J. O. Mag- 
a gioni and the grandfather of 
ek Mr. Cafiero. 
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L. P. MAGGION] & COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Main Office—410 West Bay St. 
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Ward Harrigan 
Blazed Naval 


Aviation’s Trail 


Commander Conducted 


First Night Landings of | 


Akron, Macon. 


Commander D. Ward Harrigan, | 
U. S. N., now on duty with the | 
United States fleet, served as com- | 


manding officer of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve Aviation Base throughout 
most of its mission as an elimina- 
tion station for flight students. 
For 17 months he directed the 
policies of this major. establish- 
ment to a new high in efficiency 
and performance. There has not 


been a single fatality during the | 


entire tenure of the base. 
Commander Harrigan long has 

been outstanding in naval avia- 

t10n. 


two years at the Navy Yard in 
Washington, on the USS Delaware 
and the USS Brooks before turn- 
ing to aeronautics. 


Aboard Lexington. 


Graduating from the Naval Air 
Station in Pensacola, he was as- 
signed to Fighting Squadron Five 
at the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, 
Va., in February, 1927. In Decem- 
ber of that year the squadron was 
ordered to the USS Lexington, re- 
cently sunk in the Pacific, for two 


Graduating from the Naval | 
Academy in 1922, he served for 


' 
. 


years, returning to the Naval Air | 
Station at Hampton Roads, Va., in | 


January, 1930. 

He remained there until Febru- 
ary, 1931, when he was ordered to 
the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, 
N. J., for service with “Lighter 
Than Air.” He served on both the 
Akron and Macon in command of 
the small airplane squadrons. 

During this interval Commander 
Harrigan conducted training and 
test operational flights investigat- 
ing and developing attachment 
hooks for landing aboard rigid air- 
ships. He conducted the first night 
landings aboard the USS Los An- 
geles, the USS Akron and the 
USS Macon. 

Navy Commends Him. 

For his work in the operating 
of airplanes from airships, he re- 
ceived a letter of commendation 
from the Navy Department. 

After his tour of duty at Lake- 
hurst, Commander Harrigan spent 
two years on the USS Minneapolis 
as senior aviator, a year at the 
naval aircraft factory at Philadel- 
phia as chief inspector and another 
year at the Naval Air Station at 
Hampton Roads, as executive offi- 
cer of Bombing Squadron Six, at- 
tached to the USS Enterprise. 

In 1938, he returned to the fleet 
again on the USS Yorktown, in 
command of Bombing Squadron 
Five. In July, 1940, he was or- 
dered to the USS Saratoga as as- 
sistant air officer, where he re- 
mained until ordered to USNRAB, 
Atlanta. 

The son of the late Daniel 
James Harrigan and Cora Ward 
Harrigan, he was born at Hills- 
boro, N. H., on December 29, 1900. 
He attended Lebanon (N. H.) High 
school before entering the Naval 
Academy. 

In 1938, he was married to 
Louise Dando Stoutenburgh at 
Wynnewood, Pa. 
ee 


Cotton Canvas Cart 
Aid to Housewife 


-_ 


ASTORIA, N. Y., Aug. 31.—A| provisioned along 


new wartime shipping aid for the 
housewife has just been intro- 
duced here, called the “Victory 
Van.” 

The victory van consists of a 
19x24-inch bag of navy blue cot- 
ton canvas, hung on a hardwood 
maple frame mounted on 
bright red wheels for carrying 
groceries from the store. 

The little “grocery cart” is ideal 
for the housewife shopper and will 
carry as much as 80 pounds of 
groceries. 


ee 
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Georgia has the smallest bonded |the Georgia marble industry be- | graduates 
indebtedness of any state in the! gan as late as 1850, its marble may | themselves 
union—$3,169,482.17, and it is re-|be found in banks, office buildings, | already have given, there’ll be no 
duced at the rate of $200,000 an- libraries 
lover the world. 


nually. 


FORMER SKIPPER — Commander 


gan (at microphone) was in 


Aviation Base here for 18 months before going on sea 
duty. Lieutenant Commander Arthur P. Linscott is ex- 


ecutive officer at the base. 


| ? : 
e Army Air Base 


© Now Almost Every Type. 
Plane Flies From 
There. 


' 


The Atlanta Army air base at 
the Municipal airport was estab- | 
lished in April of 1930 by the sim- 


ple expedient of tearing down a 
hangar at Fort McPherson and 
moving it to its present location. 
| The Army field was authorized 
‘as a reserve airdrome, so that Air 
'Corps reserve officers could main- 
‘tain their flying proficiency and 
have a place to conduct summer 
training camps. 
8-Man Detachment. 


At the time the base was start- 
ed, First Lieutenant Raymond R. 
Brown, air officer and instructor, 
was the only person on duty, ac- 
cording to Sergeant Orville O. Mc- 
Mahon, only man who has re- 
mained at the base since 1930. 

McMahon was one of the eight 


Official U. S. Navy Photo. 


D. ard Harri- 
charge of the Naval Reserve 


Rations Irk Fat 


Solon in England 


W. S. Lidall, of Lincoln, Eng- 
land, heaviest member of Parlia- 
ment, says he is going to get jus- 
tice and oversize garments for fat 
men. Rations and overweight don’t 
seem to harmonize, he mourns. 
He now tips the scale at 238 
pounds, against a pre-war ton- 
nage of 266. He is a good dancer 
and serves as a Home Guard in a 
uniform specially made for him. 
“People in my home district and 
in Westminster know me, but 
elsewhere they sneer at me be- 
cause my figure is not war-con- 
ditioned,” he said. “Persons have 
been heard to whisper ‘obviously, 
he is starving himself!’ or that I 
don’t preserve this figure on ra- 


tions.” 


two | 


| 


three miles 


Mexico Mapping 


Defense in War 


~ Mexico will handle its own na- 
tional defense without foreign di- 
rection, according to General Sal- 
vador S. Sanchez, chief of the 
presidential staff in Mexico City. 
It will provide all the necessary 
technicians as well as the armed 
forces. “Mexico,” he said, “pos- 
sesses plenty of people able to de- 
termine the points to be watched 
and defended, as well as to decide 
about establishmerrt and construc- 
tion of airports and highways; and 
also to prepare all plans for pro- 
tecting the coasts with our own 
sea, air and land forces. It is ri- 
diculous to say enemy vessels are 
our coasts.” — 
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60-Mile Marble Deposit 


Is Boast of Georgia 
Few persons realize the value 


of Georgia’s marble deposits. 
One deposit, for instance, is 
over 60 miles long, from two to 


wide and anywhere 
from 150 to 200 feet deep. Ex- 
perts estimate that this deposit 
contains at least 500,V000,000,000 


‘cubic feet of marble. 


' 


of 


Although the development 


and public structures 


. ” 


Tech’s NROTC 
Has Over 450 
In Navy Service 


Continued From Page 1-F. 


sel and the responsibilities of an 
| officer. 

Since warfare today is a highly 
technical art, the graduates of 
Georgia Tech’s NROTC are well 
versed in the basic fundamentals 
which enable them to grasp the 
multitude of details which one} 
must necessarily know if he is to) 
wear the golden stripes of a naval | 
officer. The student’s course is di- | 
/vided into two parts: (1) the ba-| 
sic, coming during freshman and 
sophomore years, and (2) the ad- 
vanced, that of his junior and sen- 
ior years. 

Midshipman’s Education. 


The early part of a reserve mid- 
shiprran’s education covers naval 
history, ordnance and gunnery, | 
seamanship and communications, | 
and navigation, The later part in-| 
cludes naval engineering and elec- | 
tricity, administration and naval. 
regulations, naval law, naval avia- | 
tion and advanced navigation. | 
Two summer cruises are offered | 
every student, and he is required 
to take one of them in order to re- | 
‘ceive his reserve commission as 
ensign. The voyages usually are | 
made aboard a destroyer where. 
the individual] gets scores of op- 
portunities to apply practical the- 
ories he learned in the classroom. 
'Normally a cruise lasts 25 days. 


| The young man who is accept- 
ed for enrollment at the Tech. 
NROTC will have met some stiff, 
_mandates. First of all he has to be | 
| in excellent physical condition, | 
‘and it is important that he show 
definite characteristics of ability | 
‘to develop as a leader of men. | 
Mental alertness is also one of the 
prime factors determining one's 
acceptance. 
|. This is, of course, the first war 
for the local NROTC, and the unit 
is new to it. However, if future 
give the account for 
that the alumni 


reason for excuses to be made to 
| anyone. 


Sa 


Learn modern methods under the direction of one of the 
south’s leading experts who has trained hundreds of suc- 


: i > 
2, Gils and Poys/ 
DUE TO WARTIME CONDITIONS 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
IS NOW OFFERED TO YOU TO LEARN 


cessful Barbers and Beauticians. 


Woman's prosperous place in the field of beauty culture has now been ex- 
panded tremendously—by the widespread entry of men barbers into the 
armed forces of our nation, leaving thousands of useful, well-paid posi- 
tions open. Here is an opportunity to fill an important place in your na- 
tion’s war-time need—and build yourself a profitable career of your own. 
If you are interested in this... or in any phase of beauty culture, get in 


The, 
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SYSTEM of COLLEGES 


A National Institution With 49 Years Successful Experience. 


touch with 


4312 Peachtree St. 
JA. 3209 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Call or Write 
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enlisted men who were placed on 
detached service from the 22d Ob- 
servation Squadron at Maxwell 
Field, Alabama, and transferred to 
the reserve airdrome. 

The reserve airdrome was first 
designated as an Air Corps de- 
‘tachment. In 1940 it was redesig- 
nated Fourth Service Command 
Air Corps detachment, at which 
other’ stations 


Memphis, Nashville and Jackson- 
ville. 
Hangar Sleeping. 
Approximately 75 Air Corps re- 
serve officers attended 14-day ac- 
tive duty training camps at the 
station each year, in addition to 
their inactive duty flying. 
During the training camps men 
slept in the hangar before bar- 


racks were added, as well as the! 


administration building. Extra 


/'men were brought in for the sum- 


mer training camps. 
Since war began the base has 
become a stopover for all types of 


planes, from fighters to bombers. | 
' As 


a result Atlantans get a 
glimpse of almost every type of 
plane used on the fighting fronts. 

Commanding officer of the base 
is Mayor Francis D. Shoemaker, 
who recently succeeded the late 


cog) 


FINE GOLF 


PON “A 


75th Anniversary Edition 


‘Lieutenant Colonel] John F. Out- 


law. 
Other commanding officers of 


the base with their ranks at the | 


time they were there included: 


Lieutenant Brown, who served | 
until 1935; Captain John B. Pat) 
rick, 1935 to 1940; Major Sam L | 
Cy: ae 
‘Ford and Major Robert B. Parker, 
who is executive officer. 
were | 


Ellis, Lieutenant Colonel 


rr 
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Soldiers Prefer 


Striped Pajamas 
HOUSTON, Texas, Aug. 31.— 
Uncle Sam places no restrictions 
on what his soldiers must sleep in, 
and reports from retail stores here 
show that a great many of them 
prefer to sleep in pajamas—espe- 
cially striped ones. ' 
Bro-wvn seems to be the desired 
color in this section of the states, 


and most soldiers prefer the usual | 


variety of man-tailored pajamas 
in cot.on fabrics, whether striped 
or solid colors. 

a 


The area of Georgia is 37,584,- | 
000 acres and 58,725 square miles; | 


its seacoast on an airline is about 
100 miles; the greatest distance, 


north and south, is 320 miles, and | 
225 miles at its greatest width. 


-_— 


—something new—something delightful and inexpensive 
—spend your vacation in Atlanta! You can turn your 
back on the worries of tires and gas, too, for you can get 
to Atlanta with the greatest of ease—by plane, by train 
or by bus. Come, live like a king in the cool comfort of 
one of Atlanta’s famed hotels... and see the sights. 
There is a plus measure of everything you’ve wanted for 
a really grand vacation. 


Theatres—Dancing—Fine Restaurants—all kinds of fun 
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SEE AND DO THESE THINGS 


Diversions for every mood. Something interesting every 


minute. 


_¥%& Visit Stone Mountain—one of America’s great natural 
wonders, where the gigantic Confederate Memorial is 
projected. y& See the Cyclorama of the Battle of Atlanta, 
the only one of its kind. y& Play golf on any one of seven 
wonderful municipal courses. y Enjoy Atlanta’s beau- 
tiful parks—Grant Park’s great collection of animals. 
¥% Swim in any number of pools and lakes. ¥ Visit 
nearby Jonesboro, locale of “Gone With the Wind.” + 


Shop in Atlanta’s famous department stores and smart 


shops. 


' 
| 
; 
’ 


Georgia is called “The Empiremotto is “Wisdom, Justice and 


State of the South” and the state Moderation.” 


i 


| 


; 
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NECKWEAR OF MERIT 


ALL STAR 


NON-CREASE 
* ties * 


$1 Value.... 55° 


Mail orders shipped same day as received 


Tailored by 


ALL STAR MFG. CO. 


236 MITCHELL ST. 


ee 


spend Your Holidays 
In ATLANTA 


On your weekends and holidays, do something different 


and entertainment, at your very doorstep. At one of 
these outstanding hostelries you’ll find just the type of 
accommodations you want—at rates surprisingly reason- 


able. Busses, street cars and taxis to take you anywhere. 


Play, relax, enjoy yourself! 


——— 


Every kind of recreation— 


The Hotels of Atlanta 


OF THE ATLANTA HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERS 


ANSLEY 
ATLANTA BILTMORE 
ATLANTAN 
COX CARLTON 


E PONCE DE LEON 


GEORGIAN TERRACE 


GORDON 
HAMPTON 
HENRY GRADY 
IMPERIAL 
JEFFERSON 


KIMBALL HOUSE 
PIEDMONT 
ROBERT FULTON 
TREMONT 
WINECOFF 
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Navy's Office Here 
Seeking Material 
For Officers 


Ships without officers and men to operate them are about 
as useless as an empty gun in a fierce battle, so to provide 
commissioned personnel the Navy established here several | 
months ago an Office of Naval Officer Procurement. | 

Located on the seventh floor of, ” | 


the Healey building, the unit is a iswift growth of the United States 
focal peint for all civilians in this fleet into a teven-ocean Navy. 
— who poor commissions in the This unit is staffed with the fol- 
, — ag seg mS er lowing officers: Lieutenant M. A. | 
ene orice is commanded ©Y | Mitchell, medical corps; Lieuten- 
Lieutenant Commander Harry F. 14t Dp. P. Whelchel, Lieutenant 
ve on Avante, and | | (Js) E. L. Hansell, Lieutenant (Gs) 
ee ee Ve Sie Sness | L. A. Williamson, Lieutenant (46) 
of off.cer candidates in two classes J. M. Baley Jr. ‘and Lieutenant | 
os. Navy refers to as V-7/(i,) J. K. Bradford, medical corps. 
: , Me Ne Commander Dobbs said an invi- 
Particularly needed at this time, | tation is extended to all interested 
according to Commander Dobbs,/persons to visit his office for a 
are graduates of al! accredited en- | personal interview to determine 
gineering schools, doctors, dentists, | their chances for commissioning. | 
: general administrative; Those living outside the Atlanta 
executives and men with other) area may secure further informa: | 
specialized college training. Those | tion by addressing a letter to the’ 
who have had considerable expe-| procurement office and listing full | 
rience in the operation of power | details of professional, educational | 
and physical qualifications. 


boats 25 feet or more in length 
(regardless of formal] education ) Upon receipt of such data, some | 
are sought also for commissions | suggestion will be given the can-, 
to serve as officers in the local didate as to the feasibility of his| 
defense activities along the Atlan-|anpearance personally at the of- 
lic seaboard. ‘fice for an interview. | 
Recent Changes. | “This. nation,” Commander) 
Recent changes in physical re-| Dobbs concluded, “urgently needs | 
quirements now permit acceptance 2 considerable number of quali- 
of applications in V-7 and V-11 fied men for responsible duties as | 
from men who previously found officers, and an opportunity is ex- | 
themselves disqualified because of tended to men who meet naval of- | 
physica) defects. Relaxation in| ficer qualifications to render a' 
these standards, Chairman Dobbs s8reat service to the war program | 
said, concerns gencrally the re by volunteering their services.” | 
quirements regarding minimum ade | 
weight and height, teeth, vision. <* ° | 
color perception, flat feet, defli- SouthernBuilds 
cient chest expansion and hay 
fever. 
College graduates between the 
ages of 18 and 39 are desired for 


System to Meet 
solimant, 25, apprentice seamen | Reoion’s Needs 


Men 18 to 28 who still are in col- | 
lege may apply for inactive duty | ; : 
pending graduation. Aids Agricultural Prog- 
After initial training in V-7 or ° 
ress, Swings Into Prob- 
lems of War. 


— 


V-1l the candidates are appointed 
in a probationary status as com- 
missioned officers of the Naval Re- 
serve with pay and allowances of 


In the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, particularly during the pe- 
riod between 1830 and 


regular naval) officers. They re- 
main en probation umtil they have | 
Satisfactorily completed the _ re- 
quired indoctrination and further | cipal center of commerce, dndus- 
intensive training. ‘try, wealth and culture in the 

Men over 30 and not yet 39 who| south. Naturally, therefore, i 
have out two years of college may | took the lead in railroad building 


1840, | 
'Charleston, S. C., was the prin-| 


ply for commissioning provided | in the hope of holding the com- 
they are able to show satisfactory mercial supremacy which Savan- 
vicence of successful business ex-| nah was beginning 
since leaving the higher through her 
educationa! institution. 

The Atlanta Office of Naval Of- 
Procurement is one of several 
established throughout the country 
for the purpose of securing qualli- 
fied men from civilian life and 
turning them into reserve officers 


erience 


country,” consisting of 
and the states beyond. 
then the principal 


firer 


to threaten | 
superior river con-| 
nections with the so-called “back | Charleston to Augusta immediate-|a novelty. 
Georgia | ly excited interest in Georgia and | faith to visualize a commercial ex- | 
Augusta, | projects were launched at Athens/| pansion that could make these en- | 


tributing point, could be reached | 


= 


‘ae. 


LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER HARRY F. 
DOBBS — Is officer in 
charge of the Atlanta Office 
for the Procurement of 
Naval Officers. He 1s a na- 
tive Atlantan who has been 
in the Naval Reserve for 
many years. 


nah and thence by river, or across 
the laborious overland trail. 

To meet this situation, the busi- 
ness men of Charleston  deter- 
mined upon the daring adventure 
of building a railroad into the in- 
terior. So, on October 19, 1827— 
nine months after the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company had been 
chartered as the first commercial 
railroad enterprise in the United 


the South Carolina Canal & Rail 
Road Company, to open either a 
canal] or a railroad from Charles- 
ton to Augusta. The idea of 


building a canal was quickly dis-|. 


, - ij 
carded and work started immedi |water or river 


ately on the construction of a rail- 
road. The 130-mile line from 
Charleston to Hamburg, across the 
river from Augusta, was complet- 
ed and rail service began in Oc- 
tober, 91833. It was the longest 


ambitious enterprise of the kind 
undertaken anywhere up to that 
time. 

First Line Acquiyed. 


| ta encouraged these projects, but! of line included in the Southern | Pacific Railroad with the aid of | paring today for the traffic of to- 
The line from At-| morrow, Southern Railway began,| transportation services; ready to 


on December 20, 1833, a charter’ Railway System, 1,226 miles lie in 
was granted to the Central Rail- | the state of Georgia, 987 being op- 
‘road & Canal Company, to build|erated by the Southern Railway 
a line from Savannah to Macon,| Company and 239 miles by the 
and the following day a charter | Georgia Southern & Florida Rail- 


‘river. 
in effect, an extention of the line|the East Tennessee, 


was granted to the Georgia Rail- 
road Company to build a line from 


| 


way Company. 
The Southern Railway Company 


Augusta to Athens with a branch | was chartered in 1894 to acquire 
to extend to the Chattahoochee | the properties formerly included 


The Georgia Railroad was,|in the Richmond & Danville and 


Virginia & 


‘from Charleston to Hamburg, Op-/| Georgia systems. 


the foundations of the railroad | 


posite Augusta. 

It was the enterprise «and re- 
sourcefulness of the men who 
guided the fortunes of these three 
pioneer corporations which laid 


network of the south as it exists 


today. It was largely through their 


influence that the state of Georgia 
was induced to undertake the con- 
struction of the Western & At- 
lantic Railroad to give a connec: 
tion 


Chattanooga, and it was the selec- 
tion of the eastern terminus of this 


line which located the city of At- 
lanta where it is today. Here 


| 


j 


| Pacific, 


with the Tennessee river at 


work was begun on pushing the) 


line into the west and to this junc- 
tion point, first know 
nus,” the Augusta and Savannah 


enterprises pushed their lines. 


pleted 


‘at “Terminus,” 


“Terminus” Emerges. 

The Chattanooga river branch 
of the Georgia Railroad was com- 
in 1845 to what is now 
known as Atlanta and became the 
main line. The Central was com- 
pleted to Macon in 1843 and 
through the Monroe Railroad, later 
the Macon & Western, extended 
its line into Atlanta in 1846. 

The convergence of these lines 
later known as 


'Marthasville and finally as Atlan- 


ta, made it the principal 
center in the south. 


liest railways 


| States—a charter was obtained for | 


/ 


railroad 
Here a great 
interior city was built up, brought 
about as a result of the rival rail- 
road enterprises of Charleston and 
Augusta on the’one hand, and of 
Savannah and Macon on the other. 


| 


| 
| 


So far as Georgia is concerned | 
ithe R. & D. lines which went to. 


the Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, 
extending from Atlanta to Char- 
lotte, N. C., amd forming a part of 
the through route to Washington 
and New York, and the Georgia 
extending from Atlanta 
to Birmingham, Ala., and thence 


| 


to the Mississippi river at Green- | 
ville, Miss.; while the contribution | 
of the E. T. V. & G. was the line} 
from Chattanooga and Knoxville) 


to Brunswick, via Dalton, Rome, 
Atlanta and Macon, 
been made up of lines built by 


several different companies. 
The oldest railroad line 


Southern is the line running north 
from Dalton to the Tennessee state 
line. Work was begun at Dal- 
ton on January 1, 1851, and the 
line was completed to Loudon, 
Tenn., in 1852. This was built 
by the East Tennessee & Georgia 
Railroad which, in 1869, was com- 
bined with the East Tennessee & 
Virginia Railroad to form the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. 
This company entered upon an ex- 
pansion program under which it 


| 1890. 
this having | 


the R. & D. 
lanta to Birmingham was opened 
in November, 1883. On December 
19, 1888, the line was leased to 
the R. & D. and though the lease 
was abrogated in 1893 the Georgia 
Pacific became part of the South- 
ern in 1894. 

The Atlanta & Florida Railroad, 
which extended from Atlanta to 
Fort. Valley, Ga., was opened in 
1888, and was acquired by the 
Southern on June 18, 1895. The 
Georgia Midland & Gulf, extend- 
ing from McDonough to Colum- 
bus was opened in 1887 and leas- 
ed to the Southern on July 1, 1896. 


The Southern & Florida Rail- 
way extends from Macon to Val- 
dosta from which point diverging 
lines extend to Jacksonville and 
Palatka, Fla. The original line, 
extending from Macon to Palatka, 
was built by the Macon Construc- 
tion Company, and was opened in 
Since March 1. 1920, the 
line has been operated as part of 
the Southern Railway System. On 


'October 16, 1902, the G. S. & F. 


in | 
n as “Termi- | Georgia which is now part of :the 


obtained a line into Jacksonville 
through the acquisition of the line 
from Valdosta to Jacksonville, 110 
miles, 
the Atlantic, Valdosta & Western 
in 1899, and the line from Macon 
to Jacksonville is now its prin- 
cipal line. 


Serves the South. 


The territory south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers and east of the 
Mississippi is, perhaps, more com- 
pletely served by the Southern 
Railway System than is any other 
territory of like extent served by 


procured a line to Brunswick, Ga.,| any single railway system. 


by the acquisition of the Selma, 


Every state in this vast area, ex- 


Rome & Dalton, which had been! cept West Virginia, i¢ served by 


‘opened in 1870, and the Macon &/the lines of the Southern which 
‘Brunswick, which had been com-|also reach out from Louisville, 
| pleted in 1871, and the construc-| Ky., across Indiana and Iinois to 
ition of a line from Rome to Ma-/the Mississippi river at St. Louis. 


'con, via Atlanta, which was open-! The lines 


Viewed through the haze of a 


century that has passed, our ear- 
would appear as 
pygmy enterprises in the eyes of 
the youth of this generation. Yet 
these pinoneer adventures were of 
the first magnitude, conceived by 
men who had little wealth except 
in vision and initiative. 

These first railways were pro- 
ected short distances from titie- 
landings—and it 
was with justifiable pride that 
Charleston boasted of the “longest 
railroad in the world” when, in 
1833, the line to Augusta was com- 


|pleted. At that time, Augusta was 


i 


railroad in the world and the most | measured by hours, than Atlanta 


' 
; 


more distant from Charleston, 


is now distant from Washington. 


|Traffic then available could be 


measured in single bales of cotton 
produced along the line and in 


After many vicissitudes, the pio-| packages of merchandise trans- 
| ported to and from tbe interior on 
| pack mules. 


neer South Carolina Rail Road & 
Canal Company was acquired by 
the Southern Railway Company in 


ton division. 


Augusta, and at 


. The cars were diminutive, and, | 
April, 1899, and is now operated | except “i me 7 
|as part of the Southern’s Charles-| amount of bulk traffic such as 


for a relatively small 


'lumber and cordwood of local or- 
The building of the line from | igin, a full carload shipment was 


interior dis-; for the building of a railroad to|terprises profitable. 
Macon for the/|the seeds from which sprang the 
from Savannah by the Savannah | construction of a line to Savannah. | south’s great railway system of to- 
river, while Charleston had tosend/It is interesting to note that at! day. 


These were 


acutely needed today with thei her goods either through Savan-/| first neither Savannah nor Augus-| Of the approximately 8,000 miles 


Sg ee ee 


mee eee 


' 


| 
i 
' 


|Tenn., into Chattanooga. 


; 
' 


| 


States, 


ed on July 1, 1882. 
New Line Projected. 
Shortly after the East Tennessee 
& Georgia had been completed 
from Dalton to Knoxville, it con- 
structed a 


3, 1883, the E. T. V. & G. opened 
a cut-off line from Cohutta, Ga., 
to Ooltewah, Tenn... giving its 
present through line from Chat- 
tanooga to Brunswick, leaving that 
part of the original line from Co- 
hutta to Cleveland as a branch. 
The construction of a line run- 
ning northeast from Atlanta had 
been projected as early as 1856, 
when the Georgia Air Line Rail- 
road Company was_ chartered. 
However, nothing came of this un- 
til after the 
the line from 


| 


of Southern System 
reach Washington, Cincinnati and 
Louisville on the north; St. Louis 
and Memphis on the west; the 
ports of Norfolk, Charleston, Sa- 


-vannah, Brunswick and Jackson- 


} 


line from Cleveland, | 
On July | 


' 


War Between the) 
Atlanta to/}to Jacksonville, via Chattanooga, 


ville on the Atlantic, and Mobile 
and New Orleans on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Among its important 
main lines today are those from 
Washington to New Orleans via 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Birmingham 
and Meridian; from Washington to 
Jacksonville, via Columbia and 
Savannah; from Washington to 
New Orleans, via Knoxville, Chat- 
tanooga and Birmingham; from 
Washington to Memphis, via Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga; from Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans, via Chat- 
tanooga and Birmingham; from 
Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis 


Charlottee having been opened by! Atlanta and Macon, and from Cin- 


the Atlanta & Richmond Air Line| cinnati to Charleston and Jack-| 


on September 28, 1873. This com-|sonville, via Asheville 


pany was reorganized as the At-| 
lanta & Charlotte Air Line Rail-| 
way Company on April 
in perpetuity to the. 
Richmond & Danville on March, 


4, 
was leased 


| 26, 1881, and passed to the South- 


‘ern with the other properties of | 
/ments; for training fields, airports, 


the R. & D. in 1894. 


It required a great. 


A line running 
from Atlanta had also been pro- 
posed as early as 1854. but noth- 


ing came of the various plans for) 
‘its construction unt)! 


1877, | 


directly west| 
ammunition depots, shell and bag 
‘loading plants, small arms plants, 


1880 when) 


Because of 
advantages, 
chosen to play a major role in the 
nation’s war program. Many 
millions of dollars have been spent 
for the construction of new, and 
the expansion of existing, canton- 


airplane factories, powder plants, 


quartermaster’s depots, a& well as 


for naval bases and shipyards—all } 


General John B. Gordon became at points served by the Southern 


interested in the scheme 
was carried out by the Georgia 


- —~ a ee Ce 


which | Railway System. 
In accord with its policy of pre- | 


_ = *% . 


which had been built by) 


/ready—ready with the best in 


after the worst of the depression’ work hand in hand with southern 
of the 1930’s to acquire and put/industry in the building of a 
into service much new and mod-/brighter, happier southland—be- 
ern equipment, including 16,000| cause then, as now and for the 
freight cars; six two-car Diesel-| past half century, the “Southern 
electric passenger trains for local | Serves the South.” 

service; thirty-four Diesel-electric | -v 


switch engines; four Diesel-elec| A pay Is Turning Out 


tric passenger locomotives; two 5,<| 
400 horsepower Diesel-electric road Cooks, Bakers in Volume 
The Army is turning out ten 


freight locomotives; and, in addi- | 
tion, six ultra-modern Diesel-pow- | ., | 
dered streamlined passenger trains. | t!™es the number of highly trained 
Meeting War Demands. cooks and bakers produced during 
The program of equipment ac-| World War One, Lieutenant Colo- 
quisition, together with increased ne! J. M. Rooks, commandant of 
appropriations for maintenance | the quartermaster bakers and 
and and other improvements, has|cooks’ school in the seven-state 
enabled the Southern Railway to| Fourth Corps Area, announced. 
do its full part in meeting the de-| Colonel Rooks pointed to the 
mands for domestic transportation | graduation from eight schools 
in the present emergency. _ | scattered throughout the southeast 
The territory served by the of 18,000 mess officers, cooks, 
Southern’s lines still has many lat- | bakers and mess sergeants during 
ent possibilities. With its abun- | the past fiscal year. 
dance of natural resources; #he; This figure broken down among 
wealth it possesses in its forests, students who completed the two 
mines, and fields; its hydroelectric | months’ course of theoretical and 
power and coal; and its native-| practical phases of producing the 
born and efficient labor, the south | food consumed by the American 
has but entered upon an era Of soldier included 550 mess officers; 
growth destined to make the ter-| 15 000 cooks: 1,200 bakers and 
ritory one of the outstanding in-/ 9100 mess sergeants. 
dustrial sections of the United; Bakers assistant bakers and 
States. ee , |journeyman bakers make up the 
While steadily gaining in agti-| three ratings in that classification 
cultural production, the south’s| . ie cooks are classified as first 
advance has been chiefly in the cooks.. or second eacks 
conversion of its raw materials Mass sergeants must be first 
= an all forms of manufactures. cooks who have demonstrated for 
ese gains, stated in terms of rig tle th bility to 
transportation, are reflected by the |#t ‘east one month an ability | 
increase in traffic density of the pr ech val — Pring the details 
Southern Railway. Mess officers are first given spe 


Today the Southern Railway) .*"** 
has dadicate its every service, | cial instruction and then must be 


facility, and resource to the win- capable of managing an. Army 
ning of the war. In due season | ™ess or bakery. 
the world will regain its sanity) — name Y 
and peace will return. Then will TES PROHIBITED. 
come the painful re-adjustment of | James Loughran was fined in 
people and industry and agricul-|Newry, Northern Ireland, for 
ture; the shift of the world from |garrying 10 pounds of tea in a 
a wartime to a peacetime econ- | specially made bag strapped round 
omy. his body, tea now being listed 
When that day comes, the|among the “prohibited goods” in 
Southern Railway System will bej Ulster. ’ 


— 


Again on 
The Constitution’s 
oth Anniversary 


we say 


its many natural | 
the south has been | 


Congratulations! 
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| ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


| FERTILIZER BROKERS 
Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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the territory which it serves. 


50-56 Alabama St., S. W. 
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GUARDED QUALITY ICE CREAM 


1893 +» ++ 1942 


Atlanta Born 


Atlanta Operated 


For almost half a century, this organization has been an 
enterprising and forward-looking factor in Atlanta’s 
commercial and industrial life—and has been proud to 
be a part of the progressiveness which has been an out- 
standing feature of our city. George Moore, head of this 
business, has been active in civic affairs—and has car- 
ried his devotion to Atlanta and Georgia into operation 
of this business by offering only the purest, best and 
highest quality of ice cream to its customers throughout 


Moore’s Guarded Quality Ice Cream is manufac- 
tured in the most modern and sanitary plant which 
science and ingenuity could develop—safeguarding 
your pleasure and your health. 


x * 


Geo. Moore Ice Cream Co., Inc. 


WA. 
WA. 
WA. 


4968 
4969 
4970 
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NEW! 


and ankles that cling. 
NEW! 


NEW! 


NOTHING NEW 


IN THIS CASE DOES MEAN BETTER . . . Shaleen Rayon Stockings are 
made of the high twist, dull finish rayon perfected for quality full- 
fashioned stockings. 


NEW! 


CLOUDLESS BEAUTY .. . Shaleen’s single unit construction 
eliminates rings and instep shadows. They are exquisitely sheer 
looking. 


FIT . . . Shaleen’s “Sugarfoot” means heels that fi 


FALL COLORS .. . “SPUR” and “SABER,” two dashing new Cavalry Colors. 


CARE . . . Wash before wearing for the first time and immediately after each successive wearing. Rayon ts temporarily 
weak when wet; follow washing instructions carefully. Care Means Longer Wear. 


could be added to SHALEEN QUALITY. Not all rayon stockings are alike but all SHALEEN stockings are of the highest quality. 


SHANNON HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Columbus, Ga. 


Sold Exclusively in Atlanta by 


J.P. ALLEN & CO. 


NEW! 

WEAR .. . Rayon yarn is more snag resistant than 
other fibres. You will wear them with surprising 
satisfaction. 


NEW! 

LENGTHS .. . The characteristics of rayon yarn 
necessitates new leg lengths to insure proper 
fitting. Don’t just buy your same old size but 
consult our experts on the proper size in foot 
and leg lengths. 
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THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA. 
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colony were keenly interested in 


Garden History jer’ exces ha 
: ‘nated large sums of money and 
In State Began : : 
With Indian 


appointed competent botanists to 
From Georgia’s Dive rsi- 


search far and near for plant ma- 
terial to be grown in the “Trus- 
@ tee’s Garden” at Savannah and 
records describe the work: 
| Trustee’s Garden. 
“There is laid out near the 
‘ 4 . town, by order of the trustees, a 
fied Soil Springs New garden for making experiments 
P] S ° for improving botany and agricul- 
ant Species. ture; it contains 10 acres and lies 
7 upon the river, and it is cleared 
By DONALD M. HASTINGS, and brought into such order that 
President, Men's Garden Club (there is already. a fjne nursery of 
of Atlanta. oranges, glives, white mulberries, 
Long before the whites came figs, peaChes and- many curious 
to settle and establish colonies in| Herbs. besides which there are 
Georgia the Indians had settled in| C@>bages, peas and other Euro- 
villages and were growing various |P€8" Pulse and plants which all 
food and feed crops throughout |f}rive . . ; : 
the lands which later became this | is extremely interesting to 
great Empire State of the South. | 0te that when Oglethorpe and his 
The huge forests of hardwood ‘colonists explored to Frederica in 
and pine, abounded with smaller | #33 they found abandoned citrus 
plant life representative of both | 8TOves, figs, pomegranates, Alives 
the temperate and subtropiea)|29d date trees—the same kinds 
zones, and many more subzones| ‘he Franciscan monks established 
of climate, giving to Georgia a/'" ,California many years later 
diversity found nowhere else |and and which was lost to Georgia 
upon the face of the globe. through the struggles between the 
Not only have there béen many | English and the Spanish. 
discoveries of new plant species! Ctually then, gardening by the 
here in times past, but botanists | Whites even preceded Oglethorpe. 
ere still bringing newer ones to) Growing Mulberries. 
light in the varied soils and ex- But continuing with the history 
posures prevalent. of the Georgia colony, we must 
It is fitting then, with such a/not overlook the fact that many 
background, that Oglethorpe’s col- | of the finest old plantations in the 
ony had, as one of their primary |Savannah areas are the result of 
purposes, ihe definite project of|land grants made to Englishmen 
establishing an experimental gar-|;upon the provision that each 
den. The trustees of the Georgia! would bring with him to Georgia 


Unique among the in- 
dustrial concerns of 
Atlanta is the W. O. 
MINOR SHOE MAN- 
UFACTURING COM- 
PANY located at 420 
Peachtree Street, N. 
E, Mr. Minor comes 
from a long line of 
shoe manufacturers 
dating back to 1867. 
He started to learn 
this craft in 1895 and 
established the present business in Atlanta in 1920 
and has specialized in the construction of shoes for 
those unfortunates who, as the result of illness or 
deformities at birth, have required shoes of a special- 
ized construction. His long experience and thorough 
knowledge of the exacting requirements of the crip- 
ple, fit Mr. Minor perfectly for the work in which he 
is engaged. He is thoroughly acquainted with the work 
of the orthopedic surgeon, and co-operates with those 
specialists in providing the perfect fit needed in cor- 
rective shoes. 

Mr. Minor is the originator of the now famous ARCHKOREC- 
TOR corrective shoe for flat feet, and of the ORTHOPRAKTOR 
shoe for the correction of club feet. Scores of pairs of each 
are produced here daily on special orders. 

The company maintains a modern factory at 420 Peachtree. 
manned by a staff of people long experienced in the construc- 
tion of shoes for deformed or misshapened feet. This plant is 
equipped with highly specialized shoe machinery for use in 
oon operation in which machine work is superior to hand 
Those people with foot deformities are invited to visit the 
W. O. MINOR SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY and see 
for themselves the specialized service that is at their command. 


W. O..Minor, proprietor, is here shown 
with Miss Jettie Marie Weaver. assistant. 
who has been associated with the firm 
for many years and has long experience 
in fitting shoes for orthopedic cases. 
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SAVANNAH-BUILT NAVAL VESSEL—The U. S. S. Symbol, minesweeper, built at 
the yards of the Savannah Machine & Foundry Company, shipbuilding division, was 
launched July 2. The picture shows the ship on the ways just prior to the ceremonies 


| 
that marked the launching. 


cultivate his mulberry trees, the 
food for silk worms.” 

| Due to adverse weather condi- 
tions most of the silk production 
‘was doomed t failure and in an 
effort to find profitable crops to 
‘substitute for it, cotton was plant- 
ed on the higher lands and rice 
| where flooding was feasible. 
'These crops thrived and became 
|'the basis of the section’s eco- 
nomical life. 

| The owners prospered and in 


| making their homes and places 
more attractive, planted’ rare 


“ten able-bodied white men to'| 


-many of which may still be found 
thriving today and are the centers 


the rich, fertile land and planted 


| beautiful ornamental gardens so 
well preserved even now in Au- 
gusta, Athens, Macon, Milledge- 
ville, LaGrange and in other 
and cities too numerous to 


from 
world, 


trees 
the 


and 
of 


flowers 
sections 


plants, 
various 


of interest in of Georgia's 


finest gardens. 
Plantation Home. 
Following the era devoted 
the origina! settlement of the col- 
ony, there came about the expan- 
sion of the white civilization into 
the interior, New settlers cleared 


many 
towns 

limited space. 

undoubtedly 


inspiration to those 12 
gracious ladies in Athens who in 
1892 met and formed the very 
first garden club—‘“‘The Ladies’ 
Garden Club”—which to this pres- 
ent time, continues regularly to 
meet and discuss gardening ideas 


mention in 


to These gardens 


were the 


it in cotton and corn and thrived. 
With prosperity came _ lovely 
homes and well designed and 


and problems and to hold. horti- 

cultural shows and exhibitions. 
From this very modest begin- 

ning the garden club movement 


has grown not only tremendously 
'in Georgia where there are 10,00 
federated members and many 
more not -yet federated, ut 
throughout the entire world where 
hundreds of thousands study this 
fascinating and never dull sub- 
ect experimenting and dissem- 
inating knowledge of planting, 
cultivating and harvesting. 
Men Gardeners. 


And the garden clubs are not 
limited to the ladies. Several 
men’s garden clubs have been 
formed in - Georgia, including 
those at Savannah, Macoa, Atlan- 
ta,, Marietta and Athens and 


in horticultural activities. 
for another mo-| 
gardening we 


| part 
| Considering, 
ment, economic 


gia State Horticultural Society 
which has had such <¢ great in- 
fluence in the development of that 
phase of our gardening life in| 
Georgia. 
Our State 
near Griffin, with its branches at 


only 2 glorious history but their) 
contributions to the farm and gar-' 


meant literally millions of dollars 
to our citizens. 


tural college. which, since 


dreds of trained men into the serv- 


ter 
people. 


full economic scope, 
readily see the gains and improve- 
ments that have been made in 
Georgia and by Georgians. 

Georgia, born to gardening, 
likewise lives and thrives upon 
| gardening. 
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THE ERNEST L. RHODES COMPANY 
extends congratulations to The Constitu- 
tion and their co-workers on the anni- 
versary of its seventy-five years in liv- 
ing up to the Golden Rule by several 
generations of golden-hearted men, both 


in letter and in spirit. 


We congratulate The Constitution on the 


patriotic monument that 


the past seventy*five years. The privi- 
lege of felicitating The Constitution on 
this occasion is peculiarly gratifying to 


the Ernest L. Rhodes 


nearly a half century the two institu- 
“tions have grown side by side, sharing 
in the same spirit of altruism and enter- 


prise that has made our 


And in extending The Constitution our 
hand, we are mindful that it has been a 


source of gratification 


throughout all the years of our own 
in Atlanta. 
been largely The Constitution that has 


business prosperity 


acted as a carrier of our 


to our patrons in common. 


where the men take very active. 


cannot, in fairness, omit the Geor- | 


Experiment Station | 


Tifton and Blairsville, have not! 
den economy of the state has' 


Nor can we pass without pay-. 
ing tribute to our great agricul- 
its 
founding in 1907, has sent hun-| 
ice of the state—making life bet-| eS Se ae 
for thousands of Georgia's | tapestry fabrics, various kinds of! 

Surely it is a long step and a) 
tremendous span from the Indians | 
and Spanish before 1732 to 1942 | bri 
and whether you take gardening | '#0!¢S- | 
limited to ornamentals, or in its) 


you may) , 
bags used for packing an 


Baggings O 


Cotton Wrap 


Farm Produce 


WPB Orders Mills To 
Produce Billion and 


| Half Yards of Fabric. 

| Nothing could better illustrate 
the importance of cotton fabrics 
as wrapping materials for the na- 
tion’s agricultural products than 
'the drastic action taken recently 
by the War Production Board 


which converts an ddditiona] 20,- 


000 looms to the production of 
these fabrics, bringing annual out- 
put to the astonishing total] of a) 
billion and a half yards. | 

In normal] times, about 650,000,- | 
000 yards of cotton osnaburgs and) 
sheetings are converted into bags! 
and about the same amount of 
burlap. With Japanese warships 
operating in the Bay of Bengal, | 
shipments of burlap from Calcutta 
have virtually ceased, the result! 
being that it is now the task of| 
the cotton textile industry to make 


up the entire deficit. 


Under the provisions of the or- 
ders, mills making cloths such as 
tickings, cottonades, suiting cov- 
erts, colored yarn suitings, denims, 
checks, hickory 
stripes, drapery, upholstery and} 


towels and outing flannels are. 
compelled to divert from 20 to 40° 
per cent of their equipment to bag) 


By actual count there are more. 
than 500 different kinds of cotton 
even | 


greater number of commodities. 


They range from tiny tea bags to 


the large 200 and 300-pound sacks 
for the commodities sold in bulk. 
In recent years, according to the 


75th Anniversary carmtor 


— —_ el 


} 

Institute, there has been a pro- 
nounced swing toward cotton bags 
for packing fertilizer, flour, edible 
cottonseed and cornmeal, rice, 
beans and other farm products. 
Many packers of citrus fruits in 
;recent months have been turning 
to cotton mesh bags to pack their 
products. 

| Other Fields. 

| In addition to taking the place 
_of burlap for many agricultural 
| produ¢ts, new uses for cotton bags 
‘have developed in other fields. 
|For instance, experiments are now 
of cotton containers in an effort 
to find out if they can be used to 
‘supplant steel] drums in the ship- 
‘ment of various liquids, even oils 
being conducted on various types 
and gasoline. Cotton bags with 
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presenting the 
it has built in 


Company; for Constitution? 


city great. 


perity. 


to us that 


it has 


trade message the southeast, 


waterproof linings are frequently 
used for the shipment of manhy 
products of pronounced hygroscop- 
ic qualities. 

The bag fabrics specified by 
WPB have long been interchange- 
able with burlap in manufacture 
of containers for agricultural prod- 
ucts. The chief ses of burlap are 
in feed, potato, fertilizer, sugar, 
rice, chemicals, wheat, corn and 
linseed, soybean meal, beans, 


starch, seeds, salt and large flour 


bags. 

Normal average peacetime use 
of burlap for the packaging of 
these agricultural products fol- 
lows: Feed, 150,000,000 yards: po 
tatoes, 110,000,000: fertilizer, 58.- 
000,000; sugar, 51,000,000; flour, 
36,000,000: rice, 35,000,000; chemi- 
cals, 23,000,000; wheat, 16,000,000; 
corn and linseed, 25,000,000; soy- 
bean meal, 19,000,000; beans, 15,- 
000,000;- starch, 12,000,000; seeds, 
8,000,000: salt, 6,000,000. These, 
of course, are the major outlets 
for burlap bags and do not iIn- 
clude scores of other products 
which require the use of many 
millions of yards of bagging. 


Only after 1772 was the art of 
cotton spinning sufficiently ad- 
vanced to allow use of cotton 
warps. Prior to this time it had 
been used as filling only. 


-- ee 


In extending our best wishes on its sev- 
enty-five well-spent years in the news- 
paper world, we do so in recognition of 
the fact that The Constitution has made 
a notable contribution to the literature 
of the country. 
could so well accomplish the work of 


And, therefore, who 


history of Atlanta, Geor- 


gia, and the progress of the south for the 
future education of the sons and grand- 
sons of Atlanta’s progressive citizens of 
yesterday, today and tomorrow than The 


Through the seventy-fifth edition, the 
members of the Ernest L. Rhodes Com- 
pany extend their sincerest wishes 

The Constitution and their co-workers 
for many years of happiness and pros- 


Likewise, The Constitution congratulates 
and extends their best wishes to the 
Ernest L. Rhodes Company. one of the 
largest and oldest millinery houses in 


who has served this sec- 


tion for over forty years. 
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Adams-Cates Co. 
* 


Curtis Bryant 
Insurance Agency 


* 


Dargan, Whiting- 


ton & Conner, Inc. cake 


* 
W. R. Hoyt & Co. 
* 
Lipscomb-Ellis Co. 
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And where would we be today in our war effort without 
the vast and efficient railroad systems that bind together the 
facilities of our entire nation ... railroads made possible to a 
considerable extent by insurance dollars? 


Henry D. Morgan 
* 


S. Hammond Story 
Agency ~~ 


* 
Wellborn & Co. 


* 


Perdue & Egleston, 
Inc. 


More Than 15,000 Men and Women Engaged in the Fire and 


Casualty Insurance Business Rededicate Their Services to 


“Ss 


HEN you pay fire, casualty and other insurance premiums 
A large portion of every 
insurance premium dollar you pa) today goes into our coun- 
try’s war effort, helping either directly or indirectly in the 


you're helping win this war. 


ing of essential war materials. 


Let’s see just how this is true ... 


It has long been the practice of insurance companies to 
invest a substantial portion of their funds in government 
bonds, both Federal and State. 
gives direct financial aid to your government. 


Then there is war industry itself, depending upon a highly 
developed and expanding system of public utilities for power. 
And public utility expansion, in turn, has in a large measure 
been made possible through the financial support of the 
insurance business. 


Neither can we win a war without food. Furthermore, we 

must not only feed our own nation, but must contribute largely | | 
to the vital supplies of our Allies. Insurance dollars are today 
playing a vital wartime role through their continual support 
of our farms, the basic source of food supplies. 


And so in these very specific ways your insurance premium 
dollars not only provide protection for your family, but also 
further the great task we all face in winning this war. 
one part of our economy can turn the tide. . 
help, and it is the successful co-ordinated effort of the whole 
. armed forces, industry, transportation, food supplies, the 
purchase of Defense Bonds and Stamps, the investments of 
insurance companies, the hard work of every citizen . 
are the things that will in the end insure us Victory! 


the Cause of Victory! 


Thus your insurance dollar 
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Jaycees Prove 
PublicSpirit 
Of Young Men 


Many Civic Projects Are 
Achieved in 21-Year 
History. 

By DUDLEY BREWER. 


Accomplishments of the Atlanta 


Junior Chamber of Commerce are 
the best answer to the question of 
whether young men want respon- 
sibility. For 21 years now, the 
Javcees have not only been ac- 
cepting responsibility, they have 
been going out of their way to 
look for it. = 
They specialize in doing odd 
that nobody else seems to 
worry much about. Some are big 
projects and many are small, but 
they usually turn out to be things 


inns 


of the City Builder, the now de- 


that were well worth doing. 
most invariably, you will find, if) 
you look at the record, that Jaycee | 
enterprises are concerned either | 
with civic improvement or the 
happiness and welfare of people. | 

The record is in the back files | 
of the daily newspapers, for the | 
Jaycees have been grossly careless 
in one respect. Content with car- | 
rying out the things they proposed | 
to do and then turning to new) 


}avenues of service, they lost all 


track of old committee reports and 
minutes of meetings. 


Working for Tomorrow. 


Perhaps 
men continually forget yesterday 
and always live and work for to- 
day and tomorrow. Maybe it was 
just plain carelessness. , 

Anyway, except for the pages 


Al- | 


that’s because young | 


LEAPIN LIZARDS! 


O' NEW FRIENDS 


WHEN YUH MAKE THOUSANDS 


OLD ONES, EVERY YEAR FOR 
SEVENTY FIVE YEARS IN A ROW, 
YUHVE GOT _A RIGHT To FEEL 
PROUD--- IF YER A PERSON, 
OR A FINE NEWSPAPER, LIKE 
TH’ ATLANTA CONSTITUTION = 


AN KEEP YER 


EH, SANDY 2 


funct magazine of the Senior 
Chamber of Commerce, the news- 
papers provide about the only rec- 
ord of Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce activities. In them you can 


find stories of Jaycee projects that 
made the headlines, such as the| 


drives that led to enactment of the 


_ — ee . —— 


on 


House 


| Congratulations 


to 


THE ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION 


” is 


oth Anniversary 


from 


| 
| 


ils 


of Service 


The 


uninterrupted 


Hardware 


It is with, what we believe, pardon- 
able pride that we point to our own 
record... FIFTY-SIX YEARS of 
service to Georgia 
and Southeastern Hardware Dealers 
.. » FIFTY-SIX YEARS under the 
same management... FIFTY-SIX 
YRARS of progressive growth, en- 
deavoring at all timse to keep An 
step with the pace of the times. 


Dinkins-Davidson 


Exclusively Wholesale 


68 CENTRAL AVE, 


Company 


ATLANTA 


‘Chamber 


he stressed 
forming a junior organization to 
assist in work of building Atlanta | 


HAROLD 
GRA «@ 


state drivers’ license law, estab- 


lishment of a psychopathic ward 


at Grady hospital, foundation of 
the Legal Aid Society and erection 
of an administration building at 
Candler Field. 

These have been among the 
outstanding achievements since 
the organization got started 2] 
years ago with the help and bless- 
ing of its parent, the Senior 
of Commerce. 
have been mahy other projects of 
equal merit if of less importance. 

Has a Way About It. 


Former Jaycees and the older 
active members will tell you that 
the organization has a way of get- 
ting a fellow to do things he'd 
never thought of doing. Many a 
youth has joined with the purpose 
of improving himself, getting 
ahead in the business world, and 
has wound up with a record of 
unselfish work in behalf of other 
people and his city. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce made his 
heart bigger. 

It all goes back to the evening 
of January 20, 1921, when Lee 
Ashcraft was installed as president 


of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 


merce. In his inauguration speech, 
the importance of 


into a greater city. 
The idea was to “harness young 


'manpower,” as it was expressed 


Henry N. Robinson 
chairman of the 
and the 


at the time. 
was appointed 
organizing committee, 
work got under way. Thirty 
teams were put into the field to 
enlist members, and they went to 
work in a vigorous campaign, 
which netted 1,200 recruits, 800 of 
them charter members. 

This organization was set up at 
a charter meeting on April 11, 
with 600 present. Clark Howell 
Jr., then city editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, and Robert Trout- 
man, who was first vice president 


ee ee 


The Variety Box 
$1.50 the pound 


Made fresh in Atlanta 


EXQUISITE 
CANDIES 


RRS 


ATLANTA 


elected 


There | 


‘4 


John L. Westmoreland was 
president, the other offi- 
cers being Clark Howell Jr., first 
vice president; Eugene Oberdorfer, 


second vice president; Palmer 


Blackburn, third vice president; R. | ™ 


\¥. Courts Jr., treasurer, and J. C. 
Robinson, secretary. 

The aims of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce were expressed 
in the organization’s constitution 
in the following words: 

“The purpose of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is to pro- 
mote the civic, commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of Atlanta; to 
educate its members to a proper 
sense of civic duty and responsi- 
bility, to inform them of the civic, 
rommercial and industrial advan- 
tages of Atlanta; to afford its 
members an opportunity to study 
the problems and processes of our 
city government; to work in close 
co-operation and harmony with 
and to operate and function as a 
bureau of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce.” 

Still Applies Today. 


_ This statement of purpose still 
applies today, although actual 


tableness and giving the folks who 
need it a helping hand. 
ganization also continues, nomi- 
nally, to be a “bureau”’ of the 
senior chamber long after assum- 
ing its. own stature in the city’s 
allairs. 

Among the first steps taken were 
affiliation with the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
formation of an employment com- 
mittee to assist young men in find- 
ing jobs and the first Jaycee traf- 
fic safety drive. 

It is interesting to note that Roy 
LeCraw, who 20 years later as 
mayor advanced one-way streets 
as a solution of the traffic prob- 
lem, then headed the traffic con- 
gestion committee and directed the 
safety first campaign. 

First Days Discouraging. 

“The first two week days of the 
campaign were very discouraging,” 
said a report at the time in the 
City Builder, “but the number of 
accidents that occurred only served 
to intensifly the efforts of the 
Junior Chamber to work harder 
than ever. 

“Every time an accident was re- 
ported, Roy LeCraw, the general 
chairman, got mad! Finally, when 
the number of accidents increased 
instead of decreasing, Mr. LeCraw 


decided that a closer co-operation | 


between. the police and recorder’s 
office would tend to help matters.” 

Mr. LeCraw was mad enough 
to take his problem to the Presi- 
dents’ Club, which agreed to ap- 
pear with his committee before 
the police commission and demand 
action. And action they got. On 
the following Monday the police 
made 300 traffic and speeding 
cases against Atlanta motorists, as 
compared with a previous average 
of six a day. 

Didn't Give Up. 

What happened after that was 
not stated, but at least the Jaycees 
didn’t give up. They have been 
co-operating with the traffic safety 
efforts ever-since 

Other first-year projects includ- 
ed a campaign to get greater at- 
tendance at the Southeastern Fair, 
series of lectures on salesmanship 
and commercial law, and two in- 
dustrial educational tours in At- 
lanta. By November, 1921, the 
membership had _ increased _ to 
1,400. 

A membership drive the next 
year, with Roy LeCraw as chatir- 
man, brought in 700 new Jaycees, 
Activities were widened to em- 
brace an inter-city athletic field 
day, participation in the “Clean 
Up and Paint Up” campaign, lec- 
tures on advertising, Spanish and 
banking, and membership tennis 
and golf tournaments. 

In 1923 it came to the attention 
of the Jaycees that Atlanta had 
no provision tor care of mentally 


unstable persons who lacked the 
means for private'hospitalization. 
A committee headed by John M. 
Slaton Jr. found- that many psy- 
chopathic cases were turning up 
continually in the city jail and 
were being handled as criminal 
instead of medical cases. The Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce began 
a campaign to add a phychopathic 
ward to Grady hospital and fol- 
lowed through until construction 
actually started the next year. 


The first “register and 
drive was undertaken in 1923, at- 
testing to the fact that Jaycees 
have been conscious from the be- 
ginning of their obligation to pro- 
mote good citizenship and g0o 
government. Without taking par- 
'tisan political stands, they encour- 
age all citizens to be voters. 

Recently they have carried this 
citizenship principle a step fur- 
ther by adopting an amendment 
to their by-laws requiring all new 


'members to become qualified vot- 


ers. Every one of the 350 mem- 
bers of today is a registered voter. 
Law, Order Campaign. 

In 1924, the psychopathic ward 
project was completed, the Jaycees 
sponsored a law and order cam- 
paign to combat Atlanta’s black 
crime record, handled a big share 
of the Community Chest drive and 
brought about establishment of the 
Legal Aid Society to make legal 
advice available to persons 
small means. 

The next year the Junior Cham- 
ber was indignant because Geor- 


position in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden. It took the mat- 
ter in hand and arranged for an 
exhibit to do the state credit. 


In 1928 the Jaycees sponsored 


hold Exposition in Atlanta, 
south’s first big home show, 
launched a drive against 
sharks,” which reached its high 
point the following year. 
Christmas Tree. 


The first annual Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce Christmas tree 
for needy children was. also a 
highlight of 1929. Gifts were pre- 
sented to 50 youngsters. This has 


and 


activity program, and the _ 1941 


| distribution of 
of the Senior Chamber of Com-'| 


merce, were the speakers. 


deeds of the Jaycees have written | 
‘into it a good deal about chari-| 


The or-| 


campaign raised nearly $9,000 for 
toys, food and 
clothing .among the poor. 
Jaycee participation § in 
“Prosperity and Progress” Ccam- 
paign won for Atlanta a silver 
trophy awarded by the national 
Junior Chamber for the outstand- 
ing civic achievement of the year 
in 1930. 
Two chief events were recorded 
1931. The Jaycees were suc- 
cessful in their efforts to get a 
$50,000 administration building at 
Candler Field, an important step 
in the development of the Atlanta 
Municipal Airport as one of the 
leading air fields of the nation. 


the 


‘They also reduced their member- 


ship to 800 by cutting out “dead 
timber” and streamlining the or- 
ganization. 

In 1934 they bucked a lot of 
opposition in their successful ef- 
fort to get acceptance of Sunday 


vote” | 


become a regular feature of the) 


, } 
baseball for charity. No doubt, other steps to combat this ashaitss| ace John M. Slaton Jr., manager 
the boys wanted baseball on Sun-| lem, plans are now under way for|of the U. S. Veterans Hospital. 


day for public amusement as well 
as sweet charity's sake, and they 
/got it across by working out an 
arrangement by which a generous 
portion of the proceeds was guar- 
‘anteed to a number of welfare in- 
' stitutions. The correspondence files 
‘show that at least one such 
stitution, a denominational one, 
declined to accept the proffered 
aid. 


reer had become continuous proj- 


'ects by this time and are being} 


carried on today, but a conspicu- 
ous special project took shape in 
1936 and was pushed to comple- 
tion. That was the movement for 


enactment in Georgia of a law set- | 


ting up the automobile driver's 
license system and the state high- 
way patrol. 

It would be difficult to deter- 
mine who first advanced this pro- 
posal for Georgia, but there is no 
question that the Atlanta Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was first 
to take it up in an energetic way 
and stay behind it until the state 
‘had adopted a modern method of 
|controlling the operating of motor 


vehicles and of policing the high- | 


ways. 
Not Singlehanded. 
The Atlanta Jaycees didn’t un- 


They enlisted the support of other 
Civic organizations, leading citi- 
zens and public officials. And 


‘Georgia cities in the drive. 


May, 1938, saw the opening of 
the Toy Lending Library at 521 
'South Pryor street. Not content 
with bringing cheer to needy chil- 


the Southern Building and House- dren just at Christmas time, the | can Peek and 
the Jaycees wanted a way of making |; jeutenants Clifford Hendrix and| 


children happy every day. With 


“loan | WPA assistance they established a. 


| library from which toyless chil- 
dren can borrow dolls and toys 
just as readers borrow books from 
a reading library, 

| Until just a few weeks ago, the 
toy library was in continuous op- 
eration, but a forced withdrawal 
of WPA co-operation caused a 
temporary closing. 


Wartime Project. 


A notable wartime special 
project was the recently completed 
drive to raise $3,700 to finance 
10 non-college men in the Civil- 
ian Pilot Training program. The 
Civilian Aeronautics Administra- 
tion had agreed to provide for the 
training of 10 others if the Junior 
Chamber raised this amount, so 
the Jaycees were actually respon- 


‘Sible for getting 20 fliers into the 


air. 

Last April 50 members did the 
“leg work” in a survey of 1,300 
Atlanta business and_ industrial 
concerns to obtain information 
about working hours that was es- 
sentic” to the preparation of the 
Senior Chamber's staggered hours 
plan, 

A Jaycee committee headed by 
Dr. William Dobes has been in- 
strumental in bringnig about a 
wide-awake attitude in Atlanta 
toward the menace of venereal! 
diseases. In addition to several 


in- 


Many of the activities of the 
first 10 years of the Jaycee ca-| 


establishment of a venereal clinic | 


,at Grady hospital. 

| Seeking Trucks. 
| In connection with Civilian De- 
'fense, the Junior Chamber has 
| been assigned the task of obtaining 


the loan of 30 trucks for the du-' 
ration of the war to be used to) 


carry auxiliary fire pumps and 
equipment. They are seeking 
‘these trucks from firms which 
have had to fetire Some of their 
vehicles due to the rubber short- 
age. 

Other current activities include 
‘an Americanism program, 
“Get Out the Vote” drive, the an- 
nual fire prevention campaign and 
promotion of more general finger- 
printing of the public for civic 
identification. 

Having given nearly 100 active 
members 
services, the Jaycees recently con- 
ducted an intensive membership 
drive for additional manpower 
which resulted in a gain of 152 
members. This brought the total 
to 350 and won for the organiza- 
tion an award at the annual na- 
‘tional convention held in Dallas, 
| Texas. 


| : ; - 
.cal Jaycees was their winning of 


top honors for good government | 


activities during the past year in 


of 'dertake this project single-handed. | recognition of their efforts to en-| 
courage more general exercise of | 


the ballot by the people of Atlanta 
and the requirement that every 


gia was the only state not to be;they won the aid of the Junior | member must be a qualified voter. 
represented at the Southern Ex-|Chamber of Commerce in other), 


Former Jaycees in Service. 
At least six of the past presi- 


the | 


to the nation’s armed 


Even more gratifying to the lo- | 


©. C. Hubert, president of the 
Atlanta Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, has submitted his resigna- 
tion to take effect as soon as his 
successor is elected. Hubert has 
| been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the United States Naval Reserve 
and expects to go on active duty 
in the Naval Air Corps within a 
few weeks. 


v 
CONSERVE RUBBERIZED 
COTTONS. 


Since consumption of rubber 
products must be conserved by 
every possible means, it is part of 
the wartime duty of consumer to 
make overshoes and raincoats last 
as long as possible, according to 
the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
National Cotton Council. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

Overshoes: Never leave them 
outside. See that they dry slowly 
and thoroughly, away from radia- 
tors and stoves. If they're dirty, 
clean them with a damp cloth or 
with mild soap and water. Put 
‘them in a cool, dark place until 
they are needed again. Put them 
on and take them off carefully to 
avoid wear and tear. 

Raincoats: Don’t expose them 
to strong sunlight. Don’t keep 
'them in hot places. Like your 
overshoes, they’ll last longer if 
you store them in a cool, dark 
'place when they’re not in use. 
| Don’t drop your raincoat in a wet 
heap when you come in out of 
, the rain. Hang it up carefully on 
'a clothes hanger until it dries. 


dents of the Junor Chamber are | 


now on active Army duty. Includ- 
ed are Majors Eugene Oberdorfer 
‘and Roy LeCraw, Captains Dun- 
William Horne and 


Vernon S. Brown. 


and civic leaders are many former 
Jaycees, as is shown by the follow- 
ing partial list: 

| Attorney General Ellis Arnall; 
Frank Hooper Jr., attorney: Law- 
rence Holzman, jeweler; Charles 
N. Walker, roofing company presi- 
dent; Baxter N. Maddox, First Na- 
tional Bank vice president; Major 
|Clark Howell, editor and publisher 
of The Constitution; 
Shaw, manager of the Chamber of 


Commerce industrial bureau; | 


Chess Lagomarsino, ger, DeSales _ i) Cheney’s Expectorant. 


on advertising manager; DeSales 
Harrison, Coca-Cola Company vice 
president; Mike Benton, South- 


eastern Fair president; Jackson P. | 


| 
| quickly. It also soothes the throat, 


Dick, Georgia Power Company 
vice president. 

James C. Shelor, senior trust 
officer, Trust Company of Geor- 
gia; the Rev. Theodore V. Morri- 
son, rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation; Captain Robert T. 
Jones, Atlanta’s famous golf king; 


Charles Yates, who also knows the | 
lumber | 
company president; Fred Cannon, | 


courses; George West, 
} 


bottling company president; W. A. 


Parker Jr., president of Beck & | 


Gregg; Richard Courts Jr., presi- 
dent of Courts & Company: Mor- 
gan Blake, newspaperman: Walter 
R. Thomas, jewelry company pres- 


ident: John Westmoreland, attor- 


—_—-— -- — --- ~~ —- _ =_ 


Among the city’s prominent men | 


Frank C. | cneney si That’s why it’s more 


away that 


COUGH 


due to colds 


It's dangerous to use 
harsh cough remedies 
that may upset the 
stomach and weaken 
the patient. Use a 
gentle preparation 
that acts soothingly. 


satisfactory and 
pleasant to use 


It has a honey base 

that is soothing. It 

is so gentle that you 

can safely give it to 
young children. 

Cheney’s checks the coughing 
reduces irritation, quiets the 
nerves, and restores comfort. 

You'll never again use a harsh 
cough remedy after you have used 
gentle, soothing, Cheney’s. Get 
Cheney’s today on a money-back 
guarantee and be ready for chang- 
ing winter weather. 


Soothing 


CHENEY’S 


EXPECTORANT 


MADE BY MONTAG BROSG., 


INC., ATLANTA, GA, 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 334,066 
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The Favorite 
of School Children .. for 40 Year Se 


School children of the South have used Blue Horse loose leaf 
fillers, tablets, composition books and other Blue Horse paper 
school goods for over 40 years. You probably used them— 
as your children are using them today. Then, as now, the 
name Blue Horse has always meant highest quality—smooth 
writing from elementary school through college. 


MONTAG BROTHERS, Incorporated - - - - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Georgia Power Company Was Only 
A Gleam in the Eye of Its Founders 


) 7 a 
‘* Pennie Sa =F ve 
7 4 ae. 


In 1867—when The Atlanta Constitution first appeared, 
the Georgia Power Company was only a gleam in the eye 
of its founders. To be more exact, the Atlanta Street Rail- 
road Company, the earliest ancestor of the present Georgia 
Power Company, had just been chartered, but it existed 
only on paper. 


Not until 1871, when The Constitution was a vigorous 
child of four, running around and asking questions and 
getting into things, did the street railroad begin actual op- 
eration —a horse, car line which started on Whitehall street 
at the railroad tracks (underneath the present viaduct ) 
and extended out Whitehall and Peters streets to what is 
now Spelman Seminary. The first car operated on this first 
public transportation line September 8, 1871. 


From this far from impressive beginning, Atlanta’s pres- 
ent system of street cars, trackless trolleys and motor buses 
has grown. Today, perhaps, it faces a greater task and more 
serious responsibilities than at any time in its venerable 


history. 
Workers Must Ride 


As a result of the war, thousands of new workers have 
become daily riders—men and women depending upon 
their public transportation facilities to take them to and 
from essential wartime jobs. As a result of the war, thou- 
sands of workers have been deprived of the use of their 
automobiles. They look to the cars and buses to provide 
rides which they once previded for themselves. Soldiers 
and sailors, school boys and girls, shoppers, as well as the 
war workers, are among our patrons. 


It is not an exaggeration to say that the success of the 
war production program in the Atlanta area rests upon 
street cars and buses; that is, upon the workers and the 
workers’ ability to get to their jobs and home again. 


In July, 1941, we carried 6,952,055 passengers; in July, 
1942, 9,670,566 passengers —an increase of 39 per cent in 
a year’s time. Within two weeks after permanent gasoline 
rationing went into effect, riding had increased by 35,000 
passengers a day. New buses and trackless trolleys to meet 
this enormously growing need are now almost unobtain- 


able. 


Fortunately, the Atlanta transportation system was not 
unprepared for the emergency. Beginning in 1936, we have 
spent about $500,000 each year in making improvements, 
including the addition of 70 trackless trolleys and 132 
buses. 


The enterprising, pioneering spirit of Richard Peters and 
Col. George W. Adair has persisted through 71 years of 
continuous operation of public transportation in Atlanta 
and its neighboring communities. This spirit will provide 
an answer to the people's most acute need for transporta- 
tion in a long span of history. 


Electric Service 50 Years Old 


While electric service is not as venerable an institution 
as the street railway—or as The Atlanta Constitution — 
nevertheless it can claim a half century of operation, of 
continuous growth and expansion. 


On January 1, 1892, the Georgia Electric Light Com- 
pany, newly reorganized by H. M. Atkinson, undertook the 
more or less doubtful task of supplying the city’s street 
lights and the few other electric lights which existed at that 
time. 


In a report to the City Comptroller on the first year s 
operations, Mr. Atkinson wrote: 


“The station where the current is generated is entirely 
new. We have installed in that station about 1,800 horse- 
power in steam power and have in course of erection an- 
other engine of 800 horsepower so that in case of break- 
down we will still be able to furnish all the city’s lights. 


“On the first of December we had in use for the City 305 
arc lamps of 2,000 candlepower and 614 incandescent 
lamps of 65 candlepower. We keep three wagons going all 
night, every night in the year, to attend to the city lamps 
and see that they burn properly.” 


In the course of half a century, the electric industry has 
come of age. Like the Constitution, the Georgia Power Com- 
pany has become an institution in the state. 


The electric company which once lighted a few stores and 
street corners in Atlanta now serves over 85 per cent of the 


state’s area—562 cities, towns and rural communities. 
Power for this vast area is supplied by hydro-electric and 
steam-electric generating plants having a capacity of more 
than 700,000 horsepower. In addition, the power resources 
of neighboring states are available to Georgia through inter- 
connecting transmission lines. More than 250,000 homes, 
stores, farms, factories, public buildings and institutions 
use electric service supplied by this Company for an almost 
endless variety of power, lighting, and heating purposes. 


The sudden impact of war found us well along on a huge 
expansion program to provide increased generating ca- 
pacity for the nation’s rearmament. 


Generating plants built since the start of the present war, 
just three years ago, now supply more than one-third of 
all the power used on our lines. These plants have a ca- 
pacity of more than 200,000 horsepower and another gen- 
erating unit of 60,000 horsepower is under construction. 


Power for War Plants 


More than half of all the power put on our lines is going 
into the war program. The Georgia Power Company sup- 
plies service to army and navy training camps, depots and 
aviation fields. This Company supplies nearly 90 per cent 
of all the power used by the cotton mills of Georgia, most 
of it going into the production of uniforms, sheets, towels, 
tents and other textiles for the armed forces. Electric power 
operates communication systems and railway signal sys- 
lems, taxed to capacity with wartime demands. Electric 
power pumps life-giving gasoline and oil through Georgia 
pipe lines to the eastern seaboard. Electric power operates 
metal-working and machine shops working day and night 
on shells, bomb crates, bomb fins and fin assemblies, shell 
fuses and boosters, precision tools and dies, anchors, anchor 
chains and armor plate. Chemical supplies, naval stores, 
lumber and furniture are produced with electricity. Elec- 
tric power, too, enters into the production, processing and 
preservation of meat, dairy, and vegetable products for the 
army and navy. 

This is the enterprise, this is the formidable force en- 


listed for American victory, that—75 years ago—was a 
cleam in the eye of a few far-seeing men. | 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
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The South’s Standard Newspaper 


Atlanta of Today, 
Vivid Contrast to Picture of City in 


| 
Stroll Down Streets 


Tells Old, New Story 


To Franklin Garrett 


By FRANK DRAKE. 

What do you see when you trod the pavements of Atlanta’s 
winding streets today—towering office buildings, hurrying 
people, cars, houses, stores, trolleys, signs offering stagger- 
ing bargains in anything most for $1.98? 

Traffic lights flashing red, yel- 
iow and green in monotonous rou- 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA. 


ith Horns, Newsboys, Planes, 


Yesteryear 


C of C. Speeds 
Civie Growth of 
Greater Atlanta 


I am the voice of Atlanta. 

I reflect the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the people. 

| combine the efforts-of those 
who think in terms of helpfule 
ness. 1 reduce unorganized ele- 
ments to an organized unit. 

I speak in defense of the good 
;name of Atlanta, and defend her 
‘against the traducer. 

> Pe e. | | | am the clearing house of civie 
men and women still are alive) eee Pr weer 8 Be , ded eeered hope | socio ue z . 
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tine, steamy hamburger stands. 
bustling department stores, glaring 
covers of the latest magazines 
racked row on row, window dis- 
plays that grab your glance and 
pull you to a halt? 

What do you hear? Blaring, 
urgent auto horns, screaming 
newsboys, tooting, rumbling trains 
pulfing forward and back again, 
the plaintive wheedle of the traf- 


who saw it all with their own eyes. 
They can recall how Atlanta look- 
ed then, because they know it. But 
Garrett is only 36 years old, and 
his amazing store of knowledge 
about the people of Atlanta, the 
stores, businesses and streets of 
those far-off days has 

through reading, research, 


since the first was published in 


come. 
and 
study of Atlanta’s city directories | 


| 
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I am the Chamber of Commerce. 

I invite brave cittzens who have 
ready hands and willing hearts to 
work with and through me tn 
building a greater city. ; 

Not upon the sands of discord, 
but upon the rock of Unity. 

The Atlanta Spirit, conceived in 
the time of Terminus, born in Mar- 
thasville, suffered under the fire 


fic cops whistle begging you to 
hurry but be careful? The strains 
of music, from vild jitterbug jazz 
to mournful laments, that come 
floating from doorways, from up- 
Stairs windows, from back alleys? 
Pleasant, Unpleaasnt Smells. 


Are your nostrils filled with the 
fumes of gasoline exhaust, cooking 
wieners, whiffs of dime-store per- 
fume out of the crowd? Pleasant 
smelis, unpleasant smells, strange 
and unfamiliar odors? Catch that 
tiny exotic scent that’s gone so 
quickly it may have been only a 
memory suggested by something 
entirely different? 

Do you hear the boys and girls, 
popping chewing gum and sucking 
lustily on their cigarets, as they 
chat about paratroopers, aviators 
the movies, the radio, big air@ 
planes? 

All that and more, too, is the 
Atlanta of today and it is the At- 
lanta most of us are so accustomed 
to we never give a thought to the 
Atlanta that was—way back yon- 
der years ago when The At 
lanta Cénstitution was founded, 
back when the ashes of burned: 
Atlanta still blackened the red soil 
of the dirt streets. 


of Sherman, but rose agatn jrom 
the ashes of war, will lead us. 

In its white light we can work 
together, and succeed. 


By J. FORSYTH GORDY, 
From Chamber of ‘Commerce Records. 

Yes, you say, big, bustling, 
beautiful Atlanta was inevitable, 
Nature was beneficent in provide 
ing a place on the dividing ridge 
between the waters that flow into 
the Gulf and the waters that flow 
into the Atlantic. 

That spot, now Atlanta, occue 
pied a strategic location from the 
standpoint of transportation. Vis- 
ualize Atlanta as a spot om your 
wrist, and the fingers will indicate 
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1859. 
Called to Army Duty. | 


He’s in the Army now, having | 
been called this summer. When, 
the war is over, Garrett will come | 
back to his apartment on Juniper | 
'street to live again with his re-| 
markable collection of books about | 
the city and the people that 
made it. | 
No matter on what battlefield | 
he fights, or whatever. service. 
Uncle Sam has him perform, Gar- | 
rett’s mind always will hold that | 
clear, concise but detailed picture | 
of. the city as it used to be. | 
It is odd the way this young | 
‘man began accumulating that pic: | 
ture of the past. In _ historians| 
who make their living teaching’ if points which may be reached by 
such things it would be easily un.- | 3 acne we . SRR 2 in et ; . . . Py a SoReaee : = ee ‘ae. % 2 sh Sa an overnight ride on the railroad: 
derstandable but you just don’t ex- | = ——o aa aa 3 Ve FER % . Oe Ne, J Ne m3 g | \ ee the Potomac and the Ohio rivers 
pect Spree et nas ya (Garrett | a i <3 : : on the north, the Mississippi on 
works for the Coca-Cola company the west, the Gulf of Mexico on 
when he’s not in the Army), to! the south, and the south Atlantic 
have hobbies like that and to be- | on the east. No other city in the 
come so proficient in them that| southeast occupies this favorable 
they are considered authorities) position, 
even by persons so old they saw | So whe 
with their own eyes the things the. the stake “ 
youngsters picked up from books. | er : Leas er Tie ss, PSYA ce ARRS ot FES Be SES ae where the old union station stood, 
Sarrett’s Background. | ke — . 1 -! | ’ (972-E fa) ioe 7 ) atic a mm @, PRR aE | Atlanta of today was born. : 
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1837 in the woods 
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Singular Exception. 

Today virtually none of us think 
about those days of reconstruction 
but Franklin M. Garrett, who was 
born north of the Mason and Dix 
on line, is a singular exception. 
He is president of the Atlanta 
Historical Society and he knows 
just about everything there is to 
know about Atlanta and her past 

When he walks along almost 
any street in che city he hears, 
sees and smells the city of today— 
and he lives also in the Atlanta 
of yesteryear. He knows its his- 
tory so well that when he loags at 
the buildings downtown he sees 
not only gleaming skyscrapers 
chockful of people, typewriters. 
telephones, electric lights and all 
the other modern developments, 
but he sees, too, in his mind’s eye 
the buildings whieh stood there 
75 years ago. 

Atlanta of 1867. 


He sees the men of Atlanta in 
1867 as they worked valiantly to 
conquer the disaster of their de- 
feat in the War Betwem the 
States. He sees the ladies work- 
ing, readjusting themselves and 
helping their menfolk onward. 

A journey over any downtown 
street for Franklin Garrett can be, 
for him, a scene from the past as 
real, as gripping, as reading the 
pages of Margaret Mitchell’s 
“Gone With the Wind” can make 
it for the rest of us. 

All this would not be remark 
able at all if Franklin Garrett had 
lived in those days and was able 
to recall) Atlanta’s early history 
from boyhood memories. Many| 


history, you'd think he 


Atlanta’s historical society. 

He spent three years trying to 
get through the first grade in 
school! 

He made that statement, and we 
looked at him, surprised. There 
he was, a clean-cut, nicely-dressed 
fellow, lolling back in his easy 
chair. Around him rose _ book- 
shelves from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, crammed with learned tomes 
on every subject. Tables of his 
living room were piled high with 
books orly the most. studious 
would care to read, much less 
own. 


books, cabinets held some. 
volumes, valuable ones. We'd bet 
his bedrooms and bath were book- 
lined too. 


School Explanation. 

Three years in the first grade? 
Well, it turned out, as he explained 
away the confusion of such a 
statement, that his folks were on 
the move when he was just start- 
ing to school. He began the first 
grade in Chicago but his parents 
moved before the end of the term. 
So he started again in Grand Rap- 
ids, 
happened. The family moved {to 
Atlanta. And little Franklin had to 
do the first grade all over again at 
the Tenth street school which is 
now named after Clark Howell Sr., 


the late editor of The Constitution. | 


Garrett admits he did all right 
in the remaining grades of school 
after that disastrous beginning. 


Continued on Page 9-G. 
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The Lyric of Atlanta 


By FRANK L. STANTON. 
Written on Atlanta’s Seventy-Fifth Birthday. 


] 


With sunlight her brave 


brow adorning 


No Mournet in ashes of years, 


The Morning! 
No Twilight of Tears. 


The Morning! The Morning! 


I] 
To her the high Spirit was given, 
A-Spirit of wonderful birth, 
She visioned ‘neath dark skies, storm-driven 


New 


Heavens and Earth. 


III 
Aside laid rent raiment of sorrow 
The future unshadowed with Sighs, 
She faced the great Dawn of Tomorrow 
The Dream in her Eyes. 
IV 
The faith that is strength was her giving 
Where her sons and loved daughters throng, 
Her fields and her valleys were living, 
Her hills heard a song. 


\ 
What crown for her now 


. save the Glory 


And Grace of the New Morning's Beam? 


That Life feels the thrill 


of her story, 


And the world reads her Dream. 


Her Cabins are Temples of Wonder 
As if by a Magic Wand made, 
And the storm of her Streets is the thunder 
Of world-moving trade. 
VII 
And Art wreathes its beauty around her 
Far dearer than Glittering Store 
And the voice of World-singing has found her 
With heart-opened door, 
VIII 
Light! Light! still her brave Brow adorning 
New Wonders as great years draw nigh; 


The Morning! 
To the Hills of th- 


The Morning! The Morning! 


Clee: 


wasn’t | 
smart enough to be president of | ‘ 
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It was the same in his den. | 
All the walls were covered with | 
Rare | 


Mich., and the same thing |’ 
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_ so beautifully laid out. 


ATLANTA, 1867—When this map was drawn, 
back in the early reconstruction days, Atlan- 
tans were extremely proud tbat their city was 
“It is in a beautiful 
perfect circle,” said one commentator. 
even then they had to admit the city was 
spilling over the edges of that ring. This map 


Was 


But 
today. 


Navy's Business 


Largest naval activity in Atlan- 
ta, and one which is conducted in 
strict nautical manner, is the U. 5S. 
Naval Reserve Aviation Base at 
Old Camp Gordon. 

It was on the site of the present 
naval base that Sergeant Alvin 
York, hero of World War I, was 
inducted into the United States 
Army. It was here, too, that thou- 
sands of Americans in 1917-18 
went through their first experi- 
‘ences of military life. 

_ Then, just as now, the green 

;acres around Chamblge supported 

a thriving military establishment. 
Cnly today, it is the Navy which 
lays claim to the historic site. 

| Runways and Shops. 

Macadam ‘runways, hangars and 
machine shops, storerooms and 
large dormitory units have replac- 
ed the small frame buildings of 
‘the old camp. Today, one of the 
outstanding eliminatioh schools of 
'the Naval Reserve occupies the 
grounds. 

In a relatively brief span of 18 
months hundreds of potential avi- 
‘ators have come to USNRAB for 
preliminary flight instruction. To- 


day many hundreds of these young | 


men are in active service with the 
air arm of the United States fleet. 

Speed! Speed has been the 
watchword, the base clarion since 
that frosty morning in December, 


/1940, when the first shovel of cirt 
was 
|months later the 


than three 


first 


moved. Less 


flight students arrived for elimina- 
tion training. It was a small class, 
‘consisting of only 20 boys. The 
base itself was manned by 13 offi- 
cers and 60 enlisted men. 
| Consistent Progress. 
Consistent progress in the de- 
velopment of the base, however, 
has expanded greatly the enlisted 


personal and officer complement. 


Class after class of students have 


reported, finding their ways to ad- 


‘vanced bases and the fleet. Prac- 
tically every month saw the com- 
‘pletion of some important unit. 
Within a short time, the base had 
‘become a large and_ successful 


naval enterprise. 


Greatest pride of officers and 
men alike is the excellent record 
which has been maintained at the 
base. Not one fatality has oc- 
curred in the many thousands of 
flying hours here. Furthermore, 
\there has not been a single acci- 
'dent of serious consequence. 
| Proud, too, is the base on the 


| 
record of its graduates at advanced 


'stations. Atlanta men are acknowl- | 


|edged leaders at Jacksonville, Pen- 
sacola and Corpus Christi stations. 
USNRAB Stands Out. 

All naval establishments, whil 
following the general Navy pat- 
tern, have distinct personalities all 
their own, which, for the’ most 
part, are determined by the com- 
manding officers. Undoubtedly, 


‘the principal reason USNRAB has 
class: of | stood out among the elimination 


included 


Peachtree : street 


sieeate 


! 


“> bal s + 


stations lies in the caliber of the 
men who have directed its desti- 
nies. 

First in command was Lieuten- 
ant Commander Charles D. Wil- 
liams, USNR, to whose energy and 
initiative was left the responsibil- 
ity of leveling off a suitable avi- 
ation base out of red Georgia hills. 
The station was commissioned of- 
ficially by Commander D, Ward 
Harrigan several months later as 
Navy and civic notables looked on. 
From March 22, 1941, until recent- 
ly, the destinies of USNRAB have 
been in the capable hands of Com- 
mander Harrigan. 

Executive Offi#er Arthur P. Lin- 
scott, lieutenant commander, 
USNR, replaced Commander Har- 
rigan when the latter was ordered 
to sea duty early in August. The 
present commander is Lieutenant 
Commander Edward Scarlett, 
USNR. 

In Early Days. 

The early days after commis- 
sioning were full of discourage- 
ment. Planes, on occasion, had to 
be flagged from the field and di- 
rected to Candler Airport because 
of the mud. July 4 passed in 
1941 without water, due to failure 
of the water system. Another en- 
try in the log tells of “Insufficient 
steam to provide hot breakfast.” 

There was quiet but patriotic re- 
sponse to the announcement on 
December 7 of the Japanese sneak 


attack on Pearl Harbor. The guard. 


in Hanleiter’s City Directory, 
published in 1870 and shows many interesting 
things if you compare it with Atlanta today. 
is called Peach Tree street, 
and it ran where West Peachtree street runs 
Present Peachtree includes what was 
then Oak street and a part of Ivy street. And 


‘School, the local 


Constitution Staff Photo—Kenneth Rogers. 


Atlanta had two streets pronounced the same, 
Glynn and Glenn streets. 
here has turned into Ponce de Leon avenue. 
Collins street has been buried by the Court- 
land street. viaduct. 
er “extend three miles in a perfect circle from 
the center of the city.” 


Second street shown 


The city limits no long- 


was doubled. The real thing was 
here. Navy men were ready. 


In the spring of this year it was | . ) 
signed to duty in the link depart- | 


iment, replacing enlisted men who 
may be called to sea duty. 


determined that student fliers 
would receive 36 hours of instruc- 
tion here instead of the 10 requir- 
ed for solo flying. This policy 
has been maintained for the past 


six months and has added several | 
time, link work, critique and aca- 


thousand hours to the flying time 
at the base. 
Class of Students. 


But the last class of flight stu- 
dents has arrived at USNRAB. 


Instructors’ 
base takes on 
added significance as an integral 
unit of the Navy training program. 
Only commissioned naval aviators 
will attend the school. 

Purpose of IFIS is to increase 
the effectiveness of instrument 
training through improvements in 
instruction methods and material 


Instrument Flight 


‘and to provide for standardiza- 


tion of instruction and to train the 
instrument instructors who will be 
required. 

Ward D. Davis, senior instru- 
ment flight instructor for Pan- 
American Airways, has been as- 
signed to temporary duty with the 
Navy as technical advisor. Lieu- 
tenant Commander Laurance D. 
Ruch, USNR, is officer-in-charge 
of the IFIS. 

Instrument School. 


In conjunction with the instru- | 
USNRAB a link! 


ment school at 


'strument control 


Is Booming at War I Army Camp 


trainer program has been inaugu- 
rated. Already a large number 
of women operators have been as- 


Flight officers undergoing in- 
strument flight training are receiv- 
ing daily hood time, observation 


demic methods. The doctrine of 


'complete and positive control of an 
airplane under all conditions and 
' missions is the goal of the program 


With the commissioning of IFIS, | which has been instituted. 


The importance attached to in- 
in Navy flying 
cannot be overestimated. The 
school is expected to make one of 
the outstanding contributions to 
naval aviation during this war and 
afterwards. 

Yes, the wooded hills round 


Chamblee tell quite a story. Navy 
‘sons of Army fathers are conse- | 
‘crating further ground on which 


has trod some of the nation’s -cst 
fighting men of another war. 


The mission has changed, but 
the purpose is the same—adequate 
preparation for the people’s fight 
for humanity. Here boys from 
every state in the Union, Canadi- 
ans, and even aviators with the 
RAF have been indoctrinated into 
the “Navy Way of Flying.” 

In the immeaiate future officers 
in the advanced stages of instruc- 
tion will carry on the tradition in 
the best Navy fashion.. 


lanta has forged to the front and 


‘reached a high position of emi- 


nence among the cities of the nae 
tion, 
Amazed Historians. 


Her growth has puzzled, then 
amazed historians and students, 
Her own citizens pause, blink their 
eyes and ask “What accounts for 
it?” For the city has defied urban 
adage and municipal proverb in 
its growth, 

Certainly Atlanta does not have 
many physical advantages of a 
very decided character. There are 
no mighty water courses or vast 
mineral resources at her door to 
guarantee success. As a matter of 
fact, its natural environments are 
somewhat more limited than those 
of a lot of other cities. Railroad 
facilities and other points of su- 
periority do not abound so that 
they give Atlanta the edge on 
other cities in the south. 

What has made Atlanta the At- 
lanta of today cannot be properly 
laid so much at the feet of nature 
as it can at the feet of the town 
builders and that ever-alert and 


aggressive spirit which put the 


town above priyate interests and 
in which grew dauntless optimism 
to guide indomitable industry. 
Early settlers did much and said 
little. But it is known that “the 
arrivals began to increase. They 
came in the old-fashioned covered 
wagon, sometimes drawn by a 
yoke of patient oxen, generally 


bringing their earthly possessions 


i 
' 


with them ready to set up house- 
keeping. They were welcomed by 
an eager populace.” 

Possibly this was not the begin- 
ning but an early expression of 
that part of the Atlanta spirit 
which reaches out with a warm 


handclasp to welcome newcomers 


' them 


to the city. 
Buy Capitol Square. 

Atlanta’ was hardly six years old 
when its leaders began to go after 
big things. It was then a commite 
tee was sent to Milledgeville tae 
ask for the state capital. Was it 
Vision at that time which urged 
to buy the present capitol 
square? 

Steadily growing in commercial 
importance, businessmen became 
concerned with decline of business 
in 1858. This came in the face of 
rapid growth from 1853 to 1857, 
and a committee of businéssmen 
analyzed the situation and felt 
that the discriminatory freight 
rates against Atlanta was largely 


responsible for the condition. 


Feeling the need of collective 
action through organization, the 
businessmen of Atlanta met on 
March 6, 1860, and organized the 
Chamber of Commerce. Their ace 


tivifies toward securing an equale 


ization of freight rates continued 
until more serious problems devele 
oped as war approached and the 
efforts of the Chamber of Come 
merce were turned in that direce 
tion, 

As late as June 1861, the chame 


ber was seeking to become come- 


mercially independent, and sought 
to establish outlets in Europe. This 
is the earliest record of trade’ ex- 
tension work, Mr. Root, then sece 
retary of Atlanta Chamber, sent a 
circular letter to many commer- 
cial bodies in Europe calling their 
attention to the concentration of 
capital in the south, the advante 


Continued on Page 4-G. 
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Atlantans 


Lead 


In Many Sports 
Through the Years 


By JACK TROY. 

In a glorious sports history Atlanta has left undisturbed 
only those geographically unattainable attractions such as 
ice skating, skiing and mountain climbing. And it may be 
we've ignored Stone Mountain and the attendant possibilities 


long enough. 

Atlanta is most famous for its 
golf, of course. Because of Bob 
Jones—now Captain Bob Jones, 
LU. S. Army—Atlanta is known as 
the golfing capital of the nation. 

For the record, no golfer will 
ever equa! the one-year accom- 
piishments of Jones, who won the 
British Open and Amateur and the 
American Open and Amateur to 
complete a remarkable grand slam 
back in 1930. 

This is a pressure performance 
that will live with the ages. 

Golfing Prestige. 

Atlanta’s golfing prestige was 
not alone enhanced by Jones. 
Others who have made notable 
rontributions include Alexa Stir- 
ling. Watts Gunn, Charlie Yates, 
Derothy Kirby and Louise Suggs 
In city planning the Jones in 
ence was most profound. Golf 
rses outnumber playgrounds 
parks. No other southern city 
as £60 many fine facilities for the 
ame Private clubs include 

own Fast Lake: Capital 

Druid Hills. Ansley Park, 
End. Mountaindale, Black 
ek and Forest Hills. Among the 

courses are Bobby Jones, 


—~ 


. 


re 


em ee ie 


AS He ats 


mes L. Key, Piedmont park, | 


John A. White, and Candler Park 
A splendid country layout is North 
Fulton park. Another is Adams’ 
park And then there is Lithia 
Sorings. College Park and Chatta- 
nhoocnee courses. 

Around the turn of the century 
Bobby Walthour was the bicycle 
king of this country. And when 
enthusiasts thought of Walthour 
they also thought of Atlanta, from 
whence he pedalied to win na- 
tion-wide fame. 

Louisa Robert, daughter of L. 
W. (Chip) Robert, himself a prom- 
inent athlete for Georgia Tech, 


Rucker, Lester Burge, Bob Chip- 
man, Alf Anderson and Connie 
Ryan to the majors. 
Furnished League President. 
The Constitution has a definite 
tie-in with the proud history of 


| : 


the Southern league, having con- | 


tributed one of its organizers and 
first president—Henry W. Grady. 
Mr. Grady headed the league in 
1885, and was very active in its 


| affairs. As an editor as well as 


president, he covered many of the 
games for The Constitution. 
When Atlanta was host recently 
to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, comprising the 
entire minor leagues, a_ bronze 
likeness of Henry W. Grady 
adorned the delegates’ badges and 
in the official program here was 
prominent mention of, the part 


played by the great editor and or- | 
ator in the formation and execu- | 
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He is Captain Bob Jones, VU. 

S. Army, now. A dozen years 

| ago the golfing world was elec- 

trified with the word that Robe 

ert Tyre Jones Jr., of Atlanta, 

| had won all four major golfing 
crowns, 


f 
a 


| 
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tive direction of the Southern | 


league, 

In a very large sense through 
the years The Constitution and the 
ever-expanding sports programs 
of Atlanta have been closely akin. 


Perhaps motivated by the example 


of Henry Grady The Constitution 
has always shown a keen interest 
in the city’s various sports under- 
takings, encouraging individual as 


well as team accomplishments. 
A great intramural sports pro- | 


gram, sponsored by The Constitu- 
tion in the Fulton county schools 
last year, was the first of its kind 


in the nation was hailed by school | 


Superintendent Jere Wells as “the| © 


finest thing that has ever hap- 


‘pened in our school system.” 


Charley Hamby, one of The 


Constitution family as an em-'| 
ploye of the Southern Engraving | 


State Wildlife Conservation 
Led by Private Landowners 


By JOUN 


During the greater portion ol 


the last 75 years human beings 
have been exerting themselves to 
prove that they are the greatest 
enemies to game and (fish and 


woods and waters. 
The word “conservation” was 


as foreign and just as far away as 
‘“Shangri-La.” Natural resources, 
it was generally agreed, were put 
here to exploit and use as anyone 
‘saw fit. 


Not until the original timber 
was virtually gone and _ erosion 


| had ruined the fields, and streams, 
‘as well, and game and fish were 
'noticeably scarce did conservation 
‘restoration and protection appear 


in the more progressive sections 
of the country. 

Georgia has been just as guilty 
of this extravagance in the out- 


| doors as any other state. Perhaps 
}it is one of the ring-leaders, and 
}certainly it has been a laggard in 
| the field of .recovery. 


Conservation practices in this 


state are led by private landown- 


ers and without their example, 
and that set by the U. S. Forest 


conservation in Georgia still would 


brief glimpse into 


look at all of the 75 years adds up 
double-erested 


seventy-five years ago our clear 
and unpolluted streams were teem- 


turkeys, quail, woodcock, 


cover for all native species, as well 


75 years ago, 
that some day 


they could and often leaving it to 


The old-timers remember the i]]- 
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‘disappearance as one of the most 


popular game birds came from 
over-shooting by market hunters. 
Ducks and geese, the’ whistling 
and trumpeter swans, and other 
birds were on their way to extine- 
tion when the federal government 


Stepped into the picture with re-. 


strictions that saved waterfowling 
in America. 

Control of bag limits, limited 
seasong and the methods of taking 
game were the first steps in con- 
servation. But the impositions 
still haven't ceased. Just last year 
the snipe was taken from the 
shooting list. The bag limit on 
doves was cut to 12 and this sea- 
son it will be 10 a day. 

Just last year the ban on shoot- 
ing wood ducks was lifted. This 
was made possible by a long 
closed season which gave the Beau 
Brummel of all the quacker fam- 
ilies a chance to come back from 
the heavy gunning it had faced so 
many years. 

Conse tion in Georgia is 
barely 20 years old. The game 
and fish department was estab- 
lished in 1911, but its accomplish- 
ments have not had a far-reaching 
effect on the game and fish sup- 
ply over the state. This might be 
attributed to failure of the de- 
partment to map and execute a 
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long term program of restoration 
and protection. 


Failure up to the present time, 
however, is expected to pay off 
in the future. It has taken these 
misgivings to arouse the sports- 
men and farmers of the state to 
the needs in game and £ (fish. 
Through the Georgia Wildlife 
Federation their wants have been 
heard and for the first time in 
history and hunters and fisher- 
man are trying to help the situa- 
tion, 

Private landov'ners have given 
to Georgia the most valuable con- 
tributions to conservation. With- 
out their work in deer and quail 
propagation open lands would 
have fared worse and the supply 
of game would be even shorter 
than it is at present. 

One of the first to experiment 
with game restoration in Georgia 
was the late Howard Coffin. His 
work on a large preserve in Cam- 
den county restocked this area 
with deer and turkeys. Herbert 
Stoddard came out of the midwest 
and founded the Quail Co-opera- 
tive Association and _ interested 
large land-owners in the propa- 
gation of quail. 

The Johnson and Potter estates 
near Albany are examples of 
what has been done to bring back 
bobwhite on privately owned 


tracts. It is not uncommon to 
find 40 coveys of quail on a Ssin- 
gle day on the properties of these 
men. 

Cason Callaway, of Blue Springs 
Farm, near Hamilton, is the No. 1 
pioneer in the propagation of 
black bass, our most valuable 
game fish His methods of fish 
culture, if employed all over 
Georgia, even on a much smaller 
scale, would provide sport fishing 
for the states whole army of 
angling. 

Thanks to the efforts of the 
federal agencies which restocked 
the mountain areas with white 
tail deer and many mountain 
streams with rainbow and brook 
trout, the comeback movement 
has taken a firm grip. Deer have 
made a definite comeback in the 
Blue Ridge management area and 
other small game, including 
grouse, have shown recovery. 
Trout, however, hav not been 
sufficiently successfu¥# to make 
fishing in the cold streams safe 
for the future. 

Conservation has not come of 
age in Georgia, but it is on the 
way. All has not been lost, al- 
though the disinterested and the 
game hogs have done their durn- 
dest to choke the sportsmen and 
the game and fish that were put 
here to use judiciously. 
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Victory—against Texas Christian 
in Miami's Orange Bow! last sea- 
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they played, defeating Beaumont. John Blick worried, as war” uesday. 
the Texas League champion, in| came on, what might happen to a : 
q; e games. One was a tie game. business he had built up, in 10 ti A | saree tel pa ior 
Ear] Mann was named president | years’ time, from a sport in which | wry oo - AL yi 7. neil ally | 
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tucky in Louisville on September 

19. Georgia Tech, the state’s other 

representative in the Big> Twelve, 

‘6 won't play its first game until 

THE Y. M. Cc. A. September 26,so the Yellow Jack- | 

ets will stick to their usual plan 

is not of only one workout a day. | 

« Despite the war, the major col- 

leges of the south are planning to | for the fun and the health of it' 
in the sense that it is go ahead with ‘usual | football | 
schedules and it is unlikely the 
brand of play will be worse than | 
in peacetime. | 
, ; | 

Municipal or National From this early stage of the 
game, it looks as if Georgia, Mis- 
Sissippi State, the defending cham. 
pions, and Alabama will fight it 
but out for the championship of the 

. Ada ms ae ©. 

it is a Civic Body | All-American Frank Sinkwich 
in that it is accom- will lead Georgia's silver-helmeted 


legions into games for his last 
plishing a Civic Duty 


time. He will finish school shortly y 
after the season ends and then do 

and fulfilling a Civic the rest of his ground-gaining for 
the Marines. | 


Tech figures to have a much) 
20 HOUSTON ST., N. E. 


SOUTH’S LARGEST AND FINEST—52 ALLEYS ON ONE FLOOR 


Bowling—an exciting game that all can play—has taken ‘on new importance and 
new significance in America’s vital war program. Bowling is a splendid aid to fit- 
ness, a sure boost for morale—a perfect game and exercise for keeping alert on 
the home front for better support to our boys on the battlefront. Thousands on 
thousands of Atlantans—men and women, young and old—have discovered the 
joys of bowling through the unmatched facilities provided by Blick’s Bowling 


Center, the institution which really made bowling an outstanding Atlanta sport. 
You don’t have to bowl a high average in order to enjoy and benefit from this 


excellent and healthful game—but once you learn the fundamentals you will be 


| | surprised at the speed with which your skill improves. Try bowling regularly— 
a Civie Institution : | 


supported by 


Taxation 


Need—The Betterment 
better team than last year’s some: 
of what mediocre squad and Jacket | 
fans have already tabbed Sopho- 
more Eddie Prokop as one of the 
greatest rrospects ever to put his | 
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The Ogeechee is the longest/its name in its entirety and does 
river inside the state that retains| not flow into any other river. 
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cident, and health benefit policy, 
the greater amount of which had 


Rats Peril War 


ag executive vice president; 
A. @. Dobbs, second vice presi- 
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Like Filling 
Building With 
Dirt 140 Times 
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WHITE-FACED 


EREFORDS—T 
Herefords raised by W. L. Florence on his 2,000-acre 
cattle-breeding farm at Powder Springs. 
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Organization, Promotion 
Step Forward in 
Insurance Aid. 


Florence Once Dug Mole- 
hills; Now Tears Down 
Mountains. 
An estimated 14,000,000 cubic 
yards of dirt, enough to fill 140 
buildings the size of the 17-story 
Candler building, must be moved 
by the W. L. Florence Company in 
record time to complete a defense 
project they are working on. In 
order to do this 85 Diesel motor 
machines are operating 24 hours 
8 aay. 
This is a far cry from the first ai 
job the W. L. Florence Construc- | ‘ 
tion Company handled, 25 ome t | d | L f 
ago, when Mr. Florence moved | n ustria ] e 
2.000 cubic yards of dirt near ie 
Powder Springs, Ga., with a | Ch 
mortgaged mule team. | Ss a Pp t e r ] n 
Mr. Florence attributes’ the) P - 
enormous growth of his company | @ | H 
to hard work and a good organi- OCcla istory 
zation. He gives his loyal, effici- 
ent employes full credit for being | 
able to meet the urgent needs of 
the present emergency. Most of 
the employes have been with Mr. 
Fiorence for years. “I believe in 
hiring boys and training them the 
way you want them,” said Mr.' 
Florence. i ace 
The courage and vision of this | Life and Health Insurance Com- 
dynamic builder typifies the |pany of Atlanta: is more than the 
American spirit of determination history of a successful enterprise. 
to succeed. An example of this|]; is a chapter in the social history 
man’s determination is shown by | op nae 
his not losing a day’s work when |@% ““€ “mes. 
he fell at his farm in Powder Its organization and promotion 
Springs, last April, breaking his was_a step forward inthe practi- 
Jeg. Too busy to enjoy ill health, | ca] development of the social prin- 
he appeared at work the next day. 
Not completely recovered from 
the broken leg, Mr. Florence 
walks with a handsome Mexican 
cane carved like a totem pole. But 
he doesn't let his recent injury 
stop him from riding horses 
around his farm. 
This 2,000-acre 


cattle-breeding 


ciple of cooperation and mutual 
aid in tempering. the privations 
consequent upon sickness and the 
financial] distress too, 


’ 


| 


been written among the colored 
people. But in May, 1926, they de- 
cided to begin a straight life in- 
surance policy. 
Second Depression. 
The depression of 1930 and 1931 
caused a decrease in business but 


not a bad drop off, and the com- 
pany remained: in sound financial 
condition. In 1931 the company 
issued another new life policy for 
white risks and a new rate table 
for such risks was approved. 
H. T. Dabbs, executive vice 
president, gives a good picture of 
the growth of this company by 
contrasting its business figures in 
1898 with present figures. “In 
one week that year,” he stated, 


“we issued 466 policies. Now we 


are issuing over 30,090 weekly. 
The clerical department has grown 
from two workers at that time to 
64, and the office, which 


pied 250 square feet of rented 


'extend the operations of the com-|floor space then, now occupies 


| pany. 
| At the stockholders’ first meet- 


| 
: 


ing under the new charter they 
passed a resolution fixing the sal- 
aries of the officers on a basis of 
the percentage of gross collections. 
Thus compensations of the offi- 
cers and directors was early estab- 
lished as secondary to the inter- 


The history of the Industrial | 


pany. 


name “The Industrial Aid Society” 
did not give the company the right 
prestige in the field—giving more 
of an impression that the company 
was merely a mutual aid associa- 
tion. 

The secretary of state granted 
their application for change of 
name on June 26, 1903, and there- 
after it was known as The Indus- 
trial Health and Life Insurance 
Company. 

Carrying on through the depres- 
sion of 1907, the company paid all 


claims with promptness, and in 


often at-|/1913 the Home Friendly Society 


tending death in families of smal] |of Baltimore, for which Mr. Mc- 


means. 


| Industrial insurance, with its 
small weekly payments, has been 


'Eachern and Mr. 


’ 


‘founding 


Sheffield both 
‘had worked as agents. before 
their own company, 


turned all its Georgia business 


farm is his hobby. Of his 100 head | the means of organized coopera- over to the Industrial Life & 
of white-faced Hereford cattle, 75 | tion among the laboring classes to | preajth Insurance Company. Thus 
are registered. Mr. Florence start- | protect themselves against the fi-!the Home Friendly Society sur- 
‘rendered to the competition of a 


ed buying cattle in 1915, and in 
1917 he won valuable premiums 
for his beef-cattle exhibition at 
the Southeastern Fair. He has 
boxes of ribbons and prizes his 
cattle have won since at various 
exhibitions. 


Vv 


Ruse Gets Key 
Workersin Sydney 


How to get key workers for fac- 
tories has been solved in part by 
g industrialists in Australia. 
They found it almost hopeless to 
get key men out of the army once 
they were called up. They know 
from experience how little’ is 
achieved by tramping from one 
gove 


er seeking skilled men. “They 


: 


ave taught us a lesson,” said a 
execu- | 


minent Sydney plant 

e. “Now we do a bit of “buck- 
issing ourselves. Government 
erders are accepted on condition 
‘hat the department concerned ob- 
ain the release of key employes.” 


— ae 


(-irl Murdered Twice 


According to the Record 

Records show Anna Philomena 
Morgan was the victim of two 
murders. Queensland, Australia 
olice were prepared to swear she 
vas the woman slain under the 
same of Jean Morris; found dead 
at Ayr. Her mother .claimed her 
body after a doctor identified her 
as a Queensland murder victim. 
Whoever the second victim, both 


rnment department to anoth- | 


ply ‘pass the buck,’ and they | 


/nancial distress of sickness in the 
'family. Also industrial insurance 


‘has made rapid strides, and the) 


demand for straight life industrial 
policies is rapidly increasing. 
Founded in 1890. 


Founded in 1890 by John New- 
ton McEachern, president of the 
company for many years, and by 
Isham M. Sheffield Sr., secretary 
since its founding,. the company 
had to transfer its small early 
business to Alabama in order to 
secure a charter because it did not 
have sufficient capital to operate 
under Georgia laws. 5 

In 1892 a permit to transact 
business in Georgia was obtained, 


‘company 
| without the sick benefit feature | 


‘capable 


founded only a 
years before by two of its old 
agents, whose untiring energy and 
business administration 
was rapidly making their firm one 
of the leading industrial com- 
panies in the south. 

The business, in this section, of 


the assets and reinsured the busi- 
ness of the Continental Life & 
Health Company, and in» 1924, 
when the Carolina Life Insurance 
Company, of Columbia, S. C., de- 
cided to retire from the sick bene- 
fit business and devote itself ex- 


and an office of the Industrial Aid | 


Association, as it was then called, 


opened in a room of the old Capi- | 


/tol building, at the corner of Mari- 
etta and Forsyth streets, where the 
Western Union’ building now 


stands. Office equipment consisted | 
of a desk and a few chairs, and) 


office rent was $5 a month. 
| For. several months 
Eachern did all the work of the 
Atlanta office, and on many occa- 
sions when sick claims were heavy 
and a death would occur, Mr, Mc- 
|'Eachern would rush* his morning 
‘collections in order to meet those 
‘obligations. He 


‘home office on 


clusively to straight life business, 


two other companies has been | 
taken over by the Industrial Life | 
since then. In 1919 it purchased | 


ests of the policyholders and of 
the financial stability of the com-|¢ 


The directors began to feel the | 


30,000 square feet of floor space 
in our own building. 

“Starting with a 20 dollar bill,” 
Mr. Dobbs summarized, “we have 
assets now of over $8,000,000.00.” 
Officers of the company are: J. 
N. McEachern Jr., president; H. T. 


occUe | 


‘dent; I. M. Sheffield, 
'G. O. Sheffield, 


urer, 
Vv 


In Ulster, Ireland 

Pony traps and horse-drawn 
vehicles of many kinds are back 
'on the roads of Ulster, it is report- 
ed in Belfast. 
|20 traps of all kinds. 
rubber-tired vehicles, 


| 
Peng Carts Come Back 


Some were 


low, and 


'some were large horse-drawn rigs | 
eight | 
}about $6 worth of food a year, a’ 
total of $270;000,000. Kill all rats, | 


|with accommodations for 
persons. In some villages on mar- 
ket days more traps than automo- 
The shift back to 
when it 


gasoline 
at the end of 


'biles are seen. 
began 


nounced that 
would cease 


horses was 


June. 


The prices of horses started to rise | 
At every Ulster fair | 
the demand for horses and ponies | 


immediately. 


‘has far exceeded the supply. Po- 
‘nies priced at $60 before the war 


secretary; | 
assistant secre- | 
tary, and R. H. Dobbs Jr., treas- | 


children, he says. 


an- | 
allotments | 


Food in Britain 


Britain is losing more than | 
$5,000,000 worth of food a Sng 
as the result of damage by rats, 


according to H. R. Hewer, — 


of a special department set up in | 
London to deal with the menace. 


| Flour, dried fruits, feed for cattle, 


sugar, frozen and fresh meat and 


vegetables are lost to the nation’s 
A rural funeral had | 


larders because there are as many | 
rats as there are men, women and 
He gives the 
rat population as at least 45,000,- | 
000. Ministry of Food officials add | 
that every rat eats and damages | 


is the official edict. | 
Sais ES, | ED ares 
RAPID PAINTING. 
British makers of paint-spraying | 
equipment heve- perfected a ma- 
chine which enables three persons 
to put the paint on 5,000 shells | 
in eight hours. | 


—. _._V 
ACCIDENTS TO LABORERS. 
Accidents to laborers in Mexico | 


‘now sell for three or even four |have averaged 35,000 yearly in re-| 


times that amount. 
are coming back. 
|swamped with orders. 


Even donkeys/|cent years, and Mexican 
Saddlers are) 
to reduce the toll. 


labor | 
leaders have started a campaign | 


e *? oe 7. 7. 
| 


i 


| 


VO 
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few | 


the Industrial Life purchased the | 
‘sick and accident debit of the 


Carolina Life, in the Atlanta dis- | 


trict, and merged that debit into 


‘the regular debits of their own 
| company. 


Outgrows Quarters. 
The company built a three-story 
home office on Walton street in 


Mr. Mc. | 1915, which it used until the fall 


of 1929, when it outgrew these 
quarters and built its present 
West Peachtree 
street at the corner of Linden 
street. This six-stogy, fireproof 
building, planned by Frazier 


meet a company obligation on/ of ftalian travertine. 


time. 
: First Company Agent. 


Expansion ot the company has 
been steady. In 1920 they opened 


| About this time, D. F. Owens, | business .in South Carolina, and 


first agent of the company, opened 
an office in Macon, after turning 
the Anniston office over to E. L 
| Champion. 


now they have offices covering 


Since 1928 the company has 


& 
Bodine, architects, has outer walls | 
never failed to| of Indiana limestone, and a lobby | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


that entire state. In 1931, the com- | 
/pany expanded to Tennessee and | 
‘| Mississippi. | 
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GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


PONCE DE LEON PARK 


Mome of the Crackers 


SSS 


| 


siayers escaped. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
When 300 old age pensioners at- 
fenced a meeting in the town hal! 
at Oldham, England, to petition 
an increase in pensions, each 
as presented, as he left, a coin 
aiued at $2.50. given by an 
en¥vYmous donor. 


The Industrial Aid Society took | : | 
over the Southern Industrial Aid| Cont ithe age sai: merge 
| Society in 1897, and it acquired | year they decided to liquidate all. 
the company’s charter which had | joans on real estate and reinvest | 
been set up by an act of the Gen-|the funds thus made available in| 
eral Assembly of Georgia. When | state. county, and municipal | 
the company was reorganized un- | bonds. 
der its newly acquired charters, Prior to May 4, 1926, the only 
the officers and directors proceed-|\ type policy issued by this com- 
ed with new energy and vigor to! pany was a combination sick, ac- 
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WAR EFFORT 
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DECATUR 


ENGAGED ENTIRELY IN THE 


A. Farnell Blair 


Contractor 


GEORGIA 
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PAUL RICHARDS 


Manager 


AMERICAN 


a 


for, VICTORY! And _ fortunately 
‘**That’s the American Way.” 


>. 


tions of the game. 


ball fans. 


On the ball field . . . in the field of public 
service... on the battle fields of the world 
it takes hard hitting with all you’ve got— 


In all the history of baseball in Atlanta, the 
Crackers have run true to the spirit and tradi- 
These boys are loyal 
representatives of Atlanta and Cracker base- 
They -have worked hard, with 
flaming spirit—and over the years have 
added considerably to Atlanta’s fame and 


ATLANTA BASEBALL CLUB 


> %3 
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SPIRIT TO 


for us 


5 
EARL MANN 
President 


WIN! 


reputation as a center of sport and of sports- 
men, through their successful achievements. 
To our good friends the Cracker fans we take 


this opportunity to pledge again our best 


efforts to give them good baseball... always 


to play the game. And to our loyal friends of 
The Atlanta Constitution upon its 75th Anni- 
versary we extend our cordial thanks for 
their friendly co-operation, and join Geor- 
gians everywhere in wishing for it many years 
of continued service to our city, our state, 
and our country. 
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Cc. of C. Speeds 
Civic Growth o 


Greater Atlanta | 


Leaders in Forefront of 
Many Movements To 
Build City. 


Continued From Page 1-G. 


aces of climate and location, and 
solicited . correspondence. 

The Chamber of Commerce 
passed out*of existence during the 
Civil War. 

No one has more fitly described 
the sweat, blood and tears of the 
post-war period than Henry 
Grady. Practically all that was 
left of the thriving little town by 
Sherman’s army was the ground 
on which it once stood. Their com- 
mercial and industrial system had 
been swept away, vigorous lead- 
ers slept in heroes’ graves. 

But the light of the Atlanta 
spirit still burned and with in- 
domitable courage and tireless 
energy, they began to rebuild the 
city. It was during this period, in 
April 1866, that the Atlanta Board 
of Trade was organized. It con- 
tinued under that name until Feb- 
ruary 1871, when it was reorgan- 
ized on a larger basis and called 
the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Interrupted by the war, the 
fight for equitable freight rates 
was re-opened in July 1866, and 
it was December, 1871, before two 
of the railroads expressed a will- 
ingness to co-operate with the 
chamber on the matter of rates. 

The fight against freight rate 
discrimination continued and in 
901 the Atlanta Freight Bureau 
vas organized, which became an 
ffective agency for the improve- 
ment of freight rates, continuing 
the* 4l-year-old activity,of the 
chamber. 

In 1904, the chamber supported 
the Freight Bureau in what de- 
veloped into a bitter fight for just 
rates. After a series of confer- 
ences, a horizontal reduction of 
rates was made, resulting in sav- 
ings to Atlanta of a million dol- 
lars annually. 

Panic of 1893. 

The panic of 1893 resulted in 
great financial stringency, and on 
account of the scarcity of money, 
there was no way to move the 
cotton crop. Action to meet the 
situation grew out of a meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce. A 
plan by which the banks would 
issue clearing house certificates, 
based on their combined resources 
and credit, to serve as temporary 
currency was proposed. Resolu- 
tions presented the plan to the 
clearing house and the certificates 
were issued, relieving the situa- 
tion and enabling movement of 
the cotton crop. 

Atilanta’s importance as the fi- 
nancial and commercial center of 
the southeast began to assert it- 
self from the start. In 1907 the 
chamber went to Washington. in 
an effort to secure a sub-treasury. 
While not successful, the ground- 


' 
Vv 
€ 


‘of 


- 


work was laid. In the fall of 1913, 
President Wilmer Moore of the 
chamber, wrote the bank presi- 
dents of Atlanta that the location 
the Federal Reserve Banks 
created by congress, would be 
selected in the near future, and 
that since Atlanta was the logical 
site for one of the banks, it should 
begin an organized effort to se- 
cure one. The brief prepared by 


mitted to the Federal Commission 
and was supported by the indorse- 


the southeast. 
Atlanta Gets Bank. 
In the next year the Federal 


Reserve Bank came to Atlanta. 


Old-timers recall that two mem.- | 
ibers of the commission planned | .onventions and Atlanta 


to have all the Federal Reserve 


Banks located north of the Ohio| 


; ' 
‘and Potomac rivers. Intervention 


‘by President Woodrow Wilson was 
inecessary to change this arrange- 
ment, 

Atlanta thereby became recog- 
nized as the financial center of 
the southeast. 
‘in many other cases it required 
|tireless efforts over a period of 
‘years to bring about the accom- 
| plishment. 

“he Cotton Exposition of 1881 
gave a great stimulus not only to 
Ajlanta and Georgia, but the en- 
tire south and was the beginning 
of an industrial revival. Realiz- 
ing the importance of such events, 


actively into the promotion of the 
Cotton States and International 
Exposition. Planned in 1893 in 


the depth of the depression, am. | 
|bitious Atlanta with bank clear- | 
‘ings of 64 millions a year, under- 


| took the two-million-dollar fair. 
‘Getting a $200,000 appropriation 
from the government for an ex- 
hibit was but one of the many 
difficulties surmounted. Near the 
close of the exposition, the Atlanta 
Spirit again forged to the front 
when S M. Inman and others ad- 
vanced $100,000 to save the enter- 
prise from bankruptcy. Thus At- 
lanta’s greatest endeavor was 
saved. 
Acquires Piedmont Park. 

In later years they brought city 
council and stockholders of the 
exposition company together, and 
the city acquired for $60,000 the 
189 acres constituting Piedmont 
Park. 

The committee to raise funds 
for the purchase of Captain Evan 
P. Howell’s yard in West End was 
organized at a meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce, resulting 
in the establishment of Howell 
Park. 

These two valuable acquisitions 
focused attention on the need for 
a system of parks, and the Cham- 
ber called oni the park board and 
council] to lay out a system of 
parks. 

One of the great factors in At- 
lanta’s growth and development 
has been the vigorous inpouring 
of far-seeing men and women from 
other sections who have quickly 
become loyal foster sons ahd 
daughters. 

Through leadership in _ the 
Chamber of Commerce, newcom- 
ers have been invited and wel- 
comed since the early days. The 
Cotton Exposition in 1881 attract- 


‘and International 


the chamber committee was sub-. 


P- 'al Association of 
ment of several hundred banks 19 | was secured by the Chamber and 


As has been true) 


Chamber leaders threw themselves | *®rown at the Atlanta city 


ed thousands; the Cotton States 
Exposition at- 
tracted international attention. As 
a part of the latter program, the 
Chamber entertained President 
Grover Cleveland, William Mc- 
Kinley, then Governor of Ohio 
and afterwards President, many 
state Governors and mayors. Of 
far-reaching influence was _ the 
gathering of 3,500 editors. 
Convention Site. 
The 1905 meeting of the Nation- 


the eyes of many industrial lead-| of atianta contribute $250,000 for | ~ 


ers from other sections were 
opened to the advantages of this 
area. 


was be- 


coming known as the “convention | <hort time the funds were raised. | be 
The superb spirit of the people | 
and the generous co-operation of | 
the | 


city of the south.” The work to 


‘secure and entertain conventions 
grew to such proportions that it all 
took a large part of the time Of|hish development of the Atlanta) 
spiirt, and though the consolida- | 
institutions | 


Chamber officers ahd staff, so in| 
1912 it was realiged that the time | tion of the 
had come to create a special OF! never became a reality, the work | 


ganization for that purpose. 


'Through the agency of the Cham- 


Manufacturers | 


} 


| 


Then followed many worthwhile | qucted one of the most spirited | 


| 


; 
| 


them as a matter of course. But 
probing, we find that Atlanta did 
not become an educational center 
by accident. Throughout the years, 
Atlanta’s central] business organi- 


zation has been the lens through | 


which hte unified thinking of the 
city has been focussed to burn in 
the white brilliance of the true 
Atlanta spirit in action. 

Early in the 20th century, the 
Presbyterians planned to unite two 
existing colleges into a great unl- 
versity and locate it in Atlanta. 
The proviso was that the people 


the greater institution. 
Fund: for Tech. 
The Chamber of Commerce con: 
campagins in its history and in a 


denominations reflected 


existing 


of the campaign was not lost. 


Shortly afterward, the chamber, 


ber of Commerce the Convention | raised $15,000 for Georgia School 


Bureau was organized and put 0n| of Technology thus: enabling that | 
effective ‘institution to secure $35,000 which 
Now known as the At-/the state had conditionally appro- 


a firm foundation for 


work. 


lanta Convention and Visitors Bu-| priated. ' 


reau, the bureau has functioned 
efficiently ever since. 

Verbal brickbats have 
audi- 


Alert to the value and influence | 


of this great institution the cham- 


been ber later raised $80,000. It was in 


1920 that President Matheson of 


torium for years, but this build-| Tech received the support of the 
ing has played a significant part!chamber in the Tech million dol- 


1905, called atten- 
tion to the need for an audit - 
rium. Committees investigated 
and in September recommended 


that the city build the auditorium | “a 


at a cost of $200,000. 
Exposition of 1910. 

Along about this time the plan 
for a great industrial exposition in 
1910 was conceived, and by May, 
1906, Chamber leaders had secur- 
ed subscriptions totaling $335,000 
to finance the enterprise. Fac- 
tors entered into the picture mak- 
ing it advisable to abandon the 
idea. Enthusiasm was high, At- 
lanta was moving forward as a 
unit, so the auditorium project was 
tackled with renewed vigor. A 
feasible plan of financing the au- 
ditorium was worked out, passed, 
and the Auditorium-Armory be- 
came a reality. President-elect 
William Howard Taft came to At- 
lanta for the opening in January. 
1909, and Taft Hall was so named 
in his honor. 

One of the leaders in the audi- 
torium plan was Colonel William 
Lawson Feel, who saw an oppor- 
tunity for using the auditorium 
facilities for the cultural develop- 
ment of the,city. Thus the At- 
lanta Music Festival Association 
was organized and the great or- 
gan purchased. From this grew 
Atlanta’s first season of grand 
opera. 

Atlantans, the south, the nation, 
scan the data on Atlanta’s educa- 
tiona)] facilities, view with pride 
and wonder the beautiful buildings 


‘and campuses, and frequently take 


‘in Atlanta’s progress and it’s story |lar_ campaign. 
‘is interesting. 
Robert F. Maddox, president of | necessary 


| problem 


‘the Chamber in 1904 and 1905 at| 
| the first meeting of the directors 
‘on January 9, 


' 


The fundamental 
providing $50,000 
conduct 
directors without 


Was 
to 
paign, and th: 
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the cam- | —s 


any fanfare of publicity were suc- | F4 


in 
businessmen 


cessful 


spirited an advance 


raising among. public- | 


fund of $63,000 with which to fi- |; 


nance the cost of the campaign. 


foundation, the 
basis of the present invaluable 
schoo] of aeronautics. 
‘Emory University. 
The part the chamber played in 
establishing Emory University in 
Atlanta began in 1915, 


Further support was given the | 
hool in securing the fund from 
| the Guggenheim 


when | 


President Wilkinson pledged on |; 
behalf of the chamber $500,000 to | ¢= 
be added to Asa Candler’s gift of | .@ 


a million dollars. In the following 
year, the Chamber of Commerce 
was called on to make good the 


offer and there followed one of 


; 


| 


| 


| 


ithe most enthusiastic campaigns 


of history. Not only did chamber 
leaders direct and actively work 
in this campaign, but all details 
were handled by the staff. 

In 1930, the late J. J. Haverty 
referred to the chamber’s activity 
in promoting and encouraging the 
fine arts im this community. He 
made special reference to the or- 
ganization’s influence in bringing 
to Atlanta in 1924 and 1925 two 
magnificeht exhibitions by the 
Grand Central Art Galleries in co- 
operation with the Art Associa- 
tion. Said Mr. Haverty, “From 
this start, for which the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce was large- 
ly responsible, came the gift from 
Mrs. J. M. High of the property 
now used and maintained as the 
High Museum of Art.” 

The biggest business in Georgia 


Continued on Page 10-G. 
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CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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program for Victory. 


Offices at: Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Charlotte, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo. 


Established 1873 


MAIN 
AUGUSTA, 


RIVERSIDE MILLS 


Contractors and Dealers in 


LMOST seventy years in the textile industry make us grateful that we have had a 
part in an enterprise whose development has contributed so much to _ the 
upbuilding of Georgia and the South—and make us doubly proud today because of 


the important and aggressive role our industry is privileged to play in America’s 


OFFICE: 


GEORGIA 


Cotton Wastes 


Manufacturers of 
Machined Wiping and Journal 
Box Packing Waste 
Wool. Spun Rug Yarns, Filling 


Yarns, White and Colored 


Mop Yarns — 


Manufacturers of 
Jute Bagging for Covering Cotton 


Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching 


— 
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Board Formed x * La N os 5 ai . 7 reats 9,270 
32 Years Ago : oe 4 Pee In Six Months 
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Ralph O. Cochran Was © ey , e sz. City, County ane Public 
First President of fe Bo en  . | | Support Medical 
i oe a is i ila pe Re Bs Be 4 : DeKalb Clinic, Inc., staffed by | 
members of the DeKalb Medical 
and Dental Association, who vol- 
unteer their services, treated 9,270 
patients during the past six 
months. Branches of the clinic in- 
fession and the clude: Dental, medical, pediatric, 
protection fo ea Re th ag é eae G. U., gynecology, orthopedic and | 
4.of the public fae Eee 08 a Semen <P venereal diseases. 
gp eeainst unfair We ag syoammmmmmmncmer ites et ae ees Supported by Decatur, DeKalb 
© dealings. 5 ae ME ats : LAP Berl sg B wae =€6county and public contributions, 
After several “24 MEE EE ; ‘ae the clinic is directed by Dr. J. Ru- 
‘preliminary, Constitution Photo—Carolyn McKenzie. fus Evans, DeKalb health commis- 


p meetings, such) mEDICINE HOUSE—Mrs. A. F. Billups, of Decatur, in |Sioner. Mrs. William G._ Pauley | 


& an organ iza- 4 os - ‘volunteers her services for _ the 
es. tion, known as|_ the “Medicine House where her grandfather, Dr. Chap- busy post of execitive vice -presi- 
~ the Atlanta man Powell, lived. He was famed and loved for his kind- dent. The president, C. N. Kell, 
Real Estate! ness of heart by Cherokee Indians, whose Shallow Ford [has been on leave of absence for 


_ sag eos Trail passed nearby, and his home was given this nick- (a year doing government work. 

' -— e clinic laboratory is under 

ed, with Ralph name by Indians he befriended. It stands in the garden Page Ati hr gy ay Roy oer 
O, Cochran as of Mrs. Billups home on Clairmont avenue. Beans from [pong of the Emory hospital labora- 
its first presi- her garden are drying on the floor. tories, and it is staffed by his stu- 

dudson M. Garner dent. The omen 'dents. Two thousand and sixty- | 
ciples upon ‘seven laboratory tests and 273) 


Thirty-two years ago—back in 
1810—a group of the most pro- 
gressive real estate brokers in At- 
lanta | reall zed the need of an or- 
gan ion for the advancement 

of their pro- 


BARROW 


anufacturing 


Company 
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President 


Atienta Board which this first | 


association was founded remain 


the primary objectives of this) 


group today—the establishment of 
‘gir commissior. rates and a code 
of ethics which governs the mem- 
bers in their dealings with each 
other and the public. 
Before this ‘association came 
being there was no standard 
rates of commission for sales or 


rentals. Each agent was free to 


charge as low or as high a rate 
as he desired—or could get. This 


resulted. in occasional instances, | 
‘and changed its name to the At-/| 


lanta Real Estate Board. There- | 
|after the active members became | 


of overcharging the client, but in 
most cases of under-cutting the 
other fellow. Many deals were 


owners and tenants alike, as deals | 


often are brought about by two 


agents which could not possibly | 


be made by one alone. Many of 
the ideas and systems used in 
property management, as well as 
sales work, are thought out at 
meetings and at luncheons of 
small groups, the best of these 
methods being adopted by many. 
Joins National Body, 
It was in 1912 that the local 


organization joined the National 


Association of Real Estate Boards 


made with little or practically no | known as “Realtors,” a copyright- 


commission. 
“Each Man for Himself.” 
The real estate business in these | 
early Gays was a case more or less 
of each man for himself, striving 
to outdo the other fellow. Co- 
operation between two agents for 


ne consummation of a deal was a | 
very rare procedure—if ever en-| 


raged in. No one ever discussed 
& pending deal with one of his 


competitors. In fact, some of the’ 
“old-timers” declare that if two) 


mmpetitors were good personal 
friends and one happened to drop 


by the office of the other for a 


bttle visit all the papers on the 


desk of the host agent would be) 
turned face down, so afraid was. 
'and by united action with other 


he that his friend and competitor 
might find out something about 
his business. 

With members of the Atlanta 
Real Estate Board such is not the 
case today. Members of the or- 
ganization all abide by established 


ommission rates, which are fair 


and equitable, and at the same 


time allow the agent a reasonable | 


profit for his work and effort. 
Members of the board today are 
onstantiy discussing with each 
yer current deals and working 
gether on many of them. This 


operation naturally benefits| 


,ed term which may be used only 


| by members of real estate boards | :, ; 
out the many duties of this office. 


‘ciation in Chicago. This designa- | 1°, them the board pays tribute 


tion “Realtors” distinguishes the |! 


members of the local real estate | . 
following realtors who have served 


|affiliated with the national asso- 


board from non-members. 

The Atlanta Real Estate Board 
is not only a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards. but it also is a member 


board have gone into active war 
service for Uncle Sam, the list be- 
ing headed by Commander Jesse 
Draper, of the Navy. All mem- 
bers who have entered the war 
service are carried on the active 
roster with their dues waived. 
The officers of the board are: 
President, Judson M. Garner; vice 
presidents, A. M. Kennedy, Ed- 
ward M. Chapman Sr., A. H. Stur- 
gess; treasurer, L. A. Burdett; sec- 
retary, W. H. Mahone, and execu- 
tive secretary, Miss Barbara 


| Sheridan. 


Much of the credit for the suc- | 
cess of the Atlanta Board should | 


be given to its past presidents, 


who have given generously of | 


their time and effort in carrying 


and acknowledges with apprecia- 
tion the valued services of the 


as its president in the years fol- 
lowing their names: 

Ralph O. Cochran, 1910; Harris 
G. White, 1911; Charles P. Glover, 


of the Georgia Association of Real! 1912; R. R. Otis, 1913-18; Ben 


Estate Boards. Through its mem- 


| Watkins*, 1919; Charles H. Black 
bership in these two associations | Sr., 1920: Henry B. Scott*, 1921; 


it is able to keep abreast of the| Ward Wight, 1922; George M. 


latest ideas and methods used by | 
realtors all over the country—as | 
there are thousands that affiliate | 


with the national organization— 


boards help to prevent unfair leg- 
islation, such as increased taxa- 


tion, etc., and is able to exert 
|W. J. Hogan Jr., 1938-39; Ward | 


quite a bit o. influence in re- 


gard to matters affecting not only | 
its city and county, but the state) 


and nation as well. 
Total Membership 233. 
The membership of the Atlanta 


board includes a total of 233, di-| 
have started a penny-a-week do- 


vided as follows: Class A, firms. 


26; class B, 12; associate members, | 
salesmen, 175; affiliate or proper- | 


ty owners, 20. Within recent 
months eleven members of the 


Brown Jr.,* 1923; A. S. Adams’, 
1924-25: J. R. Smith*, 1926: Dana 
Belser, 1927; Frank C. Owens, 
1928; John J. Thompson, 1929: 


A. B. Cates, 1930; R. W. Evans", | perimentally in military hospitals 


1931; M. H. Liebman*, 1932; Mor- 


ris M. Ewing, 1933; G. M. Stout, | Piles sis tS ae | 
MEN’S CLOTHING RATIONED. | 


1934-35; Paul C. Maddox, 1936-37; 


Wight, 1940; Judson M, Garner, 
1941-42. 
(Deceased. ) 
— w= ¥ 
RED CROSS DONATIONS. 
Workers in New South Wales 


nation campaign for the Red Cross 
and already many thousand do!- 
lars are collected each week un- 
der the plan, 


'X-rays were made in the six-| 


sind V = silica 
Wounds Healed 


laborator, Dr. Leonid Doljansky, | 
‘wounds which fail to respond to | 


‘times greater than was previously | 


in Jerusalem, an extract was pre- | 


'cigarets should be standardized, | 
‘during the war, according to S.|| 


/'management and production plan- | 


‘drive cotton machinery. 


month period from. January) 
through June, 1942. 

Church women in Decatur start- 
ed this clinic a decade ago. It has 
been at its present location, 318 
East Howard street, Decatur, for 


two years. Four hundred and sev: | | 


enty new white patients and 555 
new Negro patients were treated 
at the clinic during July. 


In a New Way 


Through a discovery made by | 
Mrs. Ruth Hoffman, a young bi- | 
ologist in the Hebrew University | 
in Jerusalem, Palestine, and a col- | 


ordinary treatment are. being 
cured. Mrs. Hoffman found that | 
an extract from tissues of certain 
animals had a healing effect. One 
particular tissue showed an influ- 
ence on cell proliferation many | 


thought possible. With the col- 
laboration of Dr. Hugo Schloss, 
former head of the famous Vienna | 
Radiological Institute, who is now 


pared that achieved remarkable 
results in experimental cases. The | 
treatment is now being used ex- 


in the Middle East. 

Hats and ties should be elimi-| 
nated, and clothing, shoes and 
Conway, lecturer in_ industrial 


ning at Sydney Technical College 
in Australia. 

pm Vv isiesihtoosnionn | 

The year 1785 was the first ap- | 

plication of the steam engine to 
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Manufacturers of 


PANTS 
SHIRTS 


SLACK 
SUITS 


Factory and Main Office 


WINDER, GA. 
New York Office 
230 Sth Ave. 
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the Classic City 


Athens, home of the University of 

Georgia, cultural center of the state, 

has long been closely linked with all 

that is progressive and forward-look- 
ing in Georgia. Rich in historic lore, Athens numbers among 
her many famous homes some of the most notable examples 
of southern colonial architecture in existence. 


To the city’s background and to her beauty have been added 
also a fine spirit of civic enterprise and a pride in her own 
accomplishments and_ possibilities which have brought her 
‘apidly to the front among Georgia cities in business and in- 
dustry. 


If you are looking for a spot to live and prosper---see Athens! 
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Decatur and DeKalb Invite is Residents and Businesses 


Dekalb County 


Shows Natural 


Advancement 


Growth Remarkable and 
In Many Directions, 
Census Reveals. 


DeKalb county and its progres- | 


sive county seat, Decatur, abound 
in advantages for its residents and 
Visitors. 

Growth of this county, with a 
population of 86,703 at the time of 
the 1940 census, has been remark- 
able in many directions. 

106 Churches. 

Counting both white and _ col- 
ored institutions, the county boasts 
106 churches and 56 elementary 
and high schools. 

Besides the public schools, four 
colleges are located in the county: 
Agnes Scott, Emory University, 
Oglethorpe University, and Colum- 
bia Theological Seminary. 

But DeKalb doesn’t stop at edu- 
cation. 
tioning clinic, 


erans hospital No. 48, Lawson 
Genera! hospital, and the Scottish- 


Rite Hospital for Crippled Chil- | 


dren, 


Six golf clubs located within) 


the county afford plenty of op- 


portunity for exercise and recrea- | 
tion. These are Brookhaven, Druid | 
Ingleside, Stone. 


Hills, East Lake, 
Mountain and Forest Hills. 
Decatur, the county seat, 


ley service from Atlanta, with 
5<cent fare. Four railroads pass 
through DeKalb county and 44 
buses every 24 hours, stop at the 
new, modern bus station in down- 
town Decatur. 

Shopping Center. 


In the 274 square miles com- 
prising DeKalb, there are 600 
miles of paved roads, which makes 
Decatur a shopping center for the 
surrounding area. This makes it 
possible for Decatur to support a 
large variety of businesses. 

Eight towns besides Decatur are 
located in DeKalb and share the 
advantages of this thriving county. 
They are Avondale, 


Lithonia. 

With all these advantages, De- 
Kaib, with its chief city, Decatur, 
has become a territory of homes, 
containing $44,783,865 worth of 
taxable value real estate. There 
are 4.500 homes in the city of De- 
catur alone. On an average, there 


It runs an efficiently func: | 
and four hospitals | 
are located within its bounds: Em- | 
ory University hospital, U.S. Vet- | 


is eas- | 
ily accessible by the 24-hour trol- | 


DeKalb Boasts Decatur Ruled 7 as 
Cattle Herds By Modern City # a | 
5 Of High Breed Commission 


| 


* Groups of Aberdeen- Five Members Chosen in 


Angus Found in New 
Industry. 


There are 15 herds of pure-bred, 
registered Aberdeen-Angus cattle 


5 | in DeKalb county, and their breed- 


ing has become one of the coun- 
ty’s most important agricultural 
undertakings. 

This industry began 


J 


‘disposal, 


City-Wide E lection; 
Cc ‘hairman Is Mayor. 


The thriving city of Decatur, up- 
to-date in its public buildings, ed- 
ucation, paving projects, sewage 
homes, housing projects, 


libraries and athletic fields, 
up-to-date in its city government 


|—with a city commission. 


in May, | 


1940, when Judge James C. Davis, | 


Jake Hall, 
Coy Elliott, of Lithonia, visited | 
the Blue Grass section of Ken- | 
_tucky. 


of Aberdeen-Angus breeding| 


stock, which were divided be-| 


sheriff of DeKalb, and | 


They purchased 94 head the next. 


' 


The city commission consists of 
five members elected by the peo- 
ple to serve two years each, two 
being elected one year and three 


There are no wards, and the 


commissioners, being elected from 


4 ‘tween Sheriff Hall, Judge Davis,|the city at large, are free to con- 
sider the needs of the entire city | 


BARON JOHANN DE- 
KALB—This portrait of Ba- 
ron Johann DeKalb, for 
whom DeKalb county is 
named, was painted by Miss 
Adelaide Everhart, Decatur 
artist, to hang in the De- 
Kalb county courthouse. 
Baron DeKalb, a Prussian 
soldier, lost his life fighting 
in the American Revolution. 


| Lithonia 
Smith, 


'Sarleville, Md. . 
| the dam of this bull were import- |his death, 
ed from Scotland, and the sire is | by the governing body. A. F. New- | 


| champion 


‘and Clifford E. Morgan, of De- 


catur, 
Guy W. Rutland later purchased 


Sheriff Hall’s farm and cattle. 


More foundation heras of pure-| 


Thomas W. Stewart, a 
doctor, and W. Sam 
of East Atlanta. 

Last February the DeKalb Ab- 
erdeen-Angus Breeds bought an 
unusually fine Aberdeen-Angus 
bull from Wickwire Farms, of 


Decatur; 


Both the sire and | 


bred Aberdeen-Angus cattle were. 
established by Candler Murphy, of 


'without feeling they are repre-| 
senting any particular section. 


Election Meeting. 


is also | 


At the first meeting of the year | 


they elect one of their members 
chairman and he is also mayor, 
and 
board of education. 
sioners constitute 
body of the city. 
The city manager, 
istrative. officer of the city, 


the governing 


an ex-officio member of the | 
The commis- | 


chief admin- |, 
IS ap- | 


poinied by the city commission for | 
an indefinite term, holding it until | 


resignation, or removal 


undefeated in Europe, being twice; man is the present very efficient 


in England. At the same time, W. 


| 


in Scotland and once/and popular city manager. 


Financial affairs of the city are | 


DeKalb, with 167 dairies produc- 'Clyde Shepherd bought the bull’s | maintained upon a sound basis and | 


any other county in the state. Only. 


six dairies in the entire southeast | 
-county are 
| Naval Reserve Aviation Base, the 


are certified, and DeKalb possesses 


‘four of these. 


The raising of grain and the 
raising of beef cattle are additions 
to DeKalb county’s idustries. 

DeKalb county, the home of 
Stone Mountain, largest 

block in the world, has other large 
granite deposits, and the business 
of quarrying granite ang granite 


products for the commercial mar- | 


ket gives work to many people of 


‘the county. 
Chamblee, | 


Clarkston, Doraville, North Atlan- | 
ta, Pine Lake, Stone Mountain and | 


Contracting Firms. 

Large contracting firms ir Deca- 
tur have defense contracts for 
work all over the southeast. 

DeKalb county affords an excel- 
lent site for modern business in- 


stitutions due to its advantageous | 


location. A business house here 
reaps the double benefit of pleas- 
ant suburban surroundings while 


is one home to every four citizens. 'still enjoying all modern business 


Dairying Industry. 


Dairying is the chief industry of | 


conveniences. 


Among points of interest in the 


granite | 


‘dale county. 


Stone mountain, 


United States-owned Honor Farm, 
and Lawson General hospital, 


the | 


,not necessary, 
‘not practiced. 


largest Army general hospital in. 


the world. 
Children’s Home. 
The Methodist Children’s Home, | 
and the Scottish Rite Hospital for 
‘Crippled Children are in Decatur. 


|ing more milk than is produced by | half brother for his farm in Rock-| outstanding bills are paid each | 


month out of funds on hand. 


The income of tne city is ) 
ranged in such a manner that bor- | 


rowing on anticipated revenue is 
and is, therefore, 


go plan is in effect all the time. 
Growth of Decatur has been. so 


The pay-as-you- | 


regular the past 10 years that city | 


officials have enlarged 


‘and sewage system has had to be 


The county owns 40 acres of | 
land with facilities to care for} 


) the huge crowds which attend the 
; annual 
New 


DeKalb harvest festival. 
buildings supplementing the 


five large 


, the festival site include a modern 
‘livestock barn and modern stalls 


capable of holding 60 head of 
horses. 


Mrs. Don Donaldson, 
resident, won top honors with her 
poultry at the World’s Poultry 
Congress in Cleveland in 1939. Na- 


| tional and international exhibitors 
| competed. 


buildings already on | 
‘the boys’ 


‘auditorium and 
| bined, 
“DeKalb | 


enlarged. 
Facilities. 


In order to keep Decatur’s facil- 
ities up to date with the town’s 
population trends the _ efficient 
city government built a new 
school building, and enlarged both 
and girls’ high schools 
and the grammar schools. 

In 1940, the city built a modern 
gymnasium com- 
for the high schools, and 
the new school library 
in this building. Besides this, 


completed this year, 
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CITY OF DECATUR & DEKALB COUNTY FAMOUS FOR 


HOMES .- SCHOOLS 
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This Advertising Made Possible Through the Cooperation of the Following Decatur and DeKalb Boosters 
Who Believe In Their Town and County 100 Per Cent--- 


‘ 
i, 
* 

~ 
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AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Or ery Gegpeee er 


Si mut & 


EMORY UNIVERSITY 


CITY OF DECATUR 


DEKALB COUNTY 


DEKALB COUNTY CHAMBER 


OF 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 


CITY HALL 


CRescent 1461 


i 


GLENN 


COBB, INC. 


Masonic Temple Building 
DEarborn 3365 


CONSOLIDATED QUARRIES CORPORATION 
G. A. Austin, President 
GRANITE PRODUCTS—Stone, Brick, Sand 


Blair Building 


DEarborn 1661 


WILLIAM WILSON & SONS, INC. 
Painting and Decorating 
Wm. Wilson, Pres. 


Hugh W. Wilson, V.-Pres. 
223 Trinity Place 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
J. R. McCain, President 


West College Avenue 


DEarborn 2571 


Wilson Jr.. Treas. 
CRescent 4717 


Wm. 


the city) 
limits twice, and the waterworks | 


is housed | 
a | 
new athletic field and stadium was | 
and a con-| 
tinuous program of street paving) 
ij has been follow ed. 


ANDREW B. ROBERTSON, 
MAYOR OF DECATUR. 

Born in Decatur, May 20, 1906, 
Mr. Robertson attended Decatur 
schools: and graduated from 
Mercer University and Atlanta 
Law School. 

Elected 
Decatur in 1935, he is now serv- 
ing his fourth two-year term. 
He is chairman of the city com- 
mission, ex-officio member of 
the board of education, 
court recorder, and assistant 
commander of the Decatur Ci- 
vilian Defense organization. 


Since 1929 he has been elaim 
representative for Travelers In- 
surance Company, and he is a 
member of First Baptist church, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity, 
Atlanta Claim Men’s Associa- 
tion, and Georgia Municipal 
Association. 


city commissioner of 


police 


| DeKalb 


A. F. NEWMAN, 
DECATUR CITY MANAGER. 

Born May 16, 1881, at Flowery 
Branch, Hall county, Ga., and 
educated in the schools of Geor- 
gia, Mr. Newman has been city 
manager of Decatur for the past 
eight years, 

He is a member of the Civitan 
Club, Knights of Pythias, Elks, 
the Masonic lodge and Eastern 
Star. He is a director of the 
County Chamber of 
Commerce and Agriculture, and 
the DeKalb county chapter of 
the Red Cross, chairman of the 


board of directors of the Civi- 
tan club, member of the board 
of directors of the DeKalb 
County Clinic, Inc., city chair- 
man of Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil, and he serves on the finance 
committee of the Baptist church, 
of which he is a member, 


SCOTT CANDLER, 
CITY COMMISSIONER. 
Born in Decatur, Mr. Candler 
graduated from Donald Fraser 
School for Boys, and from Da- 
vidson College in North Caro- 
lina. He studied law in Atlanta. 


During the war he served in 
France as a captain. He has 
served as commander of the lo- 
cal and state American Legion. 
He resumed law practice in At- 
lanta when peace returned. 


He organized one of the first 
Boy Scout troops in America. 

For 15 years he served as 
chairman of the Decatur city 
commission—and as mayor. He 
has been manager of the Atlanta 
office of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and is now Com- 
missioner of Roads and Revenues 
of DeKalb county, and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of 
Davidson College and of Agnes 
Scott College. 


JULIUS A. McCURDY, 


PRESIDENT CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 


Born at Stone Mountain, Ga. 
September 19, 1903, Mr. Mee 
Curdy attended public schools 
in Stone Mountain and Decatur. 
He graduated from Emory Uni- 
versity law school. 

President of Chamber of Com- 
merce, he is also member of the 
board of directors of the Rotary 
Club, a member of Pythagoras 
Lodge No. 41, F. & A. M., and 
an Elk. 

He is past president of both 
the Georgia and the Southeast- 
ern Savings and Loan Leagues 
and is now attorney and direc- 
tor of the DeKalb Building and 


Loan; is on the Family Welfare 
Board, and serves as DeKalb 
county attorney. 


BLACK ANGUS CATTLE—Above is part of a herd of 


Black Angus beef cattle owned in DeKalb county. 
raising of beef cattle is a recent addition 1 to DeKalb coun- 
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ty’s livestock industry, and several large herds have been 
introduced into this territory. 


CHURCHES 


RUTLAND CONTRACTING COMPANY 


Guy W. 


Rutland 


HAULING CONTRACTOR 


205 Atlanta Avenue 


CRescent 1755 


MORGAN CLEANERS 


C. E. 


211-213 Atlanta Avenue 


Morgan, Owner 


CRescent 1731-1732 


TATUM’S PHARMACY 


L. L. Tatum, Proprietor 


113 East Court Square 


DEarborn 2552-2553 


RESIDENTIAL SCENE 


DECATUR BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
J. W. Battle, Executive Manager 


Decatur Building & Loan Building 
103 Sycamore Street 


CRescent 1723-1724 


DECATUR OFFICE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
C. H. Blount, Vice President 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
DECATUR OFFICE 
Masonic Temple Building 


EMORY UNIVERSITY 
Goodrich C. White, President 


North Decatur Road 


DEarborn 1621 


DEarborn 3316 
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Familiar sitieatte le to most Bic tetis and many visitors to our 
state is the DeKalb County Courthouse, the imposing structure 
in which our county’s business goes forward. 


One of Decatur’s and DeKalb County’s many educational insti- 
tutions—of both elementary and higher learning—is the hand- 
some Girls’ High School. 


Y STATLX days SUC DECAT OR Getter: 


Decatur’s rapid and sdaaie ell in a has aide it 
necessary for the United States Government to provide this en- 
terprising city with a modern post office. 


Not only the city of Decatur, but many outlying rural tees aa 
farms are supplied by the new county water supply which fur- 
nishes an ample and a permanent supply of fresh, clear water. 


es 


The fame of this region for gorgeous dogwood has its origin—to 
a large degree—in the beauteous display which is offered in De- 
Kalb County's hills and dales during the Spring season, 
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This historic monolith, Stone Mountain, is world-famous ... and 
in DeKalb County. Here is projected—and partly carved—one 
of history’s most colossal memorials. One o f the world’s wonders. 


This granite quarry, in DeKalb County, is the largest quarry in 
the entire Southeast, a region (and Georgia in particular) famed 
the world over for production of marble and granite. 


Homes... Wholesome Atmosphere 


Progressive Citizenship... 


Economical Government 


@ DeKalb County has nine towns— 
Avondale, Chamblee, Clarkston, De- 
catur, Doraville, North Atlanta, Pine 
Lake, Stone Mountain and Lithonia. 


@ Six golf clubs—Capital City Coun- 
try Club, Druid Hills Golf Club, East 
Lake Golf Club, Ingleside Golf Club, 
Forrest Hills Golf Club and Stone 
Mountain Golf Club. 


e@ Four hospitals—Emory University 
Hospital, U. 8. Veterans Hospital No. 
48, Lawson General Hospital of the U. 
S. Army, and Scottish Rite Hospital for 
Crippled Children. 


e Four universities and _  colleges— 
Emory University, Agnes Scott College, 
Oglethorpe University and Columbia 
Theological Seminary. 


@ 56 elementary and high schools— 
Some of the largest, most modern and 
best-equipped schools to be found any- 
where. 


@ 106 churches—All denominations, 
white and colored. 


@ Population—Decatur, according to 
the 1940 census, 16,536. 


@ Population—DeKalb County, accord- 
ing to the 1940 census, 86,703. 


@ 167 dairies—DeKalb County’s chief 
industry is dairying; there are four 
certified dairies included in this number. 


@ 600 miles of paved road in DeKalb 
County. 
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@ Quarries—The plant of Consolidated 
Quarries Corporation is the largest in 
the Southeast. Several other large quar- 
ries are located in the county. 


@ Real estate—The taxable value of 
real estate in DeKalb County is 
$44,783,865.00. 


@ Homes—There are 4,500 homes and 
one Negro housing project in Decatur. 


@ Shopping—Decatur has a large shop- 
ping center with a large variety of 
businesses. 


@ 5-Cent-Fare—Decatur enjoys a 24- 
hour trolley service with a five-cent 
fare to Atlanta. 


@ Annual festival—The DeKalb Coun- 
ty Harvest Festival covers 40 acres and 
attracts approximately 80,000 persons 
annually. 


@ The U. 8. Department of Justice 
Honor Farm is located in DeKalb 
County. 


@ Transportation—Four railroads and 
44 buses pass through Decatur every 24 
hours. 


@ Natural gas lines serve approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the population 
of DeKalb County. 


@ Services—All of DeKalb County is 
served by electricity and telephone. 


‘The City Hall of Desetlll is headquarters for one of the country’s 


most efficient and economical systems of government, a develop- 
ment of long years’ study and preparation. 


Boys’ High School is another of Decatur’s and DeKalb’s monu- 
ments to the citizenship’s determination that no section anywhere 
shall surpass this in educational opportunities for its youth, 
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Here, in the City Auditorium, modern and well-appointed facili- 
ties are offered for every community enterprise and for gather- 
ings of all descriptions for the whole population of Decatur. 
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Nation-wide in fame, the Scottish Rite Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren is one of the most noted of all philanthropic and charitable 
institutions in all of America. 
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This is a typical scene on a DeKalb County dairy farm—twhere 
fine stock and modern practices have made this county a leader 
in this agricultural activity throughout the nation. 
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The handsome new build- 


ing of this company, 


known as The Bankers In- 


~~) =e .” ~ 7 . _ 
Saaeosesaned 


surance Building, is one 


of the most modern in the 


South—and one of the 


first to be air conditioned 


throughout. 
FOUNDER and PRESIDENT 


Development Has Been Steady 
Down Through the Years 


Steady progress through the years, in good times and in bad, 
in peace and war—that has been Georgia’s history and that has 
been the history of this company. From modest beginnings in 1904 


as a company, writing only one policy, this company has branched 
The Bankers still limits its activi- 


out into all forms of life insurance. 
ties to Georgia only, and has had a large part in Georgia’s Progress. 


No more eloquent story of the progress of this Georgia institu- 


tion can be told than the simple recital of these figures: 


ASSETS: By Insurance Department INSURANCE IN FORCE 
1932 oo 0006-0 enh hens oe 


Standards 
1932. . 799,144.98 soa 
1934 MMR 960.111.92 BOOS ccccciccccedeunenean ate 
-— - 1.939 985.54 BO  ncocececee ceaninnan alee 
23,725,850.00 


CS errr 
tN I MPD ovecevseaseeunen 
28,083 320.00 


tl | rer rr 1940 eveas 
it) rer ys 32,483 ,534.00 


That’s the record! 


The Bankers Health and Life Insurance Company—born and 
raised in Georgia— is as proud of its origin as it is of its growth and 
is gratified at having had a part in the development of our great 
t 


state. 


“Not the Largest, But As Strong 
And Reliable As Any” 
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Today’s Atlanta | 


| 


Georgia hills. Dalton was telling | constant action of depressing 
the world it was the best summer | 4gents, is never experienced here. 
resort in the south, and Atlanta | Mineral Water. 


thought the city was ideal. Where 
else, ne asked, will the thousands 
of sick and suffering go to make 


tionary, are very handsome, fairly | but may be more congenial to the 
glittering with rich feathers, flow- | taste of lady customers. But cer- 
ers, ribbons, ‘loves of bonnets’ | tain it is, if one wishes to see the 


ATLANTA 
By L. D. HALE. exhibited 


as “The water of the Atlanta Min- 


She wasn’t much to brag about when first she 


pipped her shell, 


Is Far Cry From 
Yesteryear City 


Vivid Contrast Found by 
Man Who Knows Both 
Old and New. | 


Continued From Page 1-G. 


One store, perchance 


She didn’t have much to 
to be, that’s all, 
But her first-born sons 


hell of war, 


He'd picked up so much in three) 


years of the first grade, he skipped | har 


| old-time country well 


a blacksmith shop—an 


That stood where the heart of a city was later 
to throb and swell; 


boast of—just happened 


were thrifty sons, and 


Faith stood on the wall. 
She felt the torch of Sherman, and knew the 
She gave in the time of giving, and wore 


: many a golden star ' 
To win a world for Liberty, all alien hosts to 


several others. | She’s seen her name grow mighty, her buildings 


While he was going to Tenth great and tall, 
street school still in the grammar. 
grades he started gathering the) 
knowledge about this city that was | 
honored by his election to the 
presidency of the Atlanta Hostori- | 
cal Society last year. 

He carried a paper route when 
he was in short pants. As he} 
trudged from house to house, he | 
got to know the people who lived) 
in them. He asked questions and 


to Bering sea, 
Her name 


all 


For her second sons were mighty 
Faith stood on the wall. 


is known from Washington 
Florida’s sun-kissed lea, 

And she sings her song of success and hope, and 
of greater victory. 

Alone, no one can claim her—her glory is for 


sons, and 


She spreads her sails of commerce from the Gulf 


to 


and the thousand and one pret-/beauty of Atlanta, 
ty and nameless things that go to | both in nature and in art, he must 
make up a lady’s wardrobe. |visit some of those large upstairs 


“Madame Wilda also has a fine 
establishment on-Whitehall street, 
and besides the usual fancy arti- 
cles in her line, gives a large share 


names for and thoughts about 
what we moderns call hair-dos.) 


Head Fixings. 


“The head fixings of these mod- 
ern days are certainly a study in 
themselves, and may well be made 
a specialty,” he stated. 

If Dr. Wilson could 
beauty parlors and the glittering 
machines of the “shoppes” and 
“salons” he would be surprised, 
probably by the accuracy of his 
prediction. 

“There are several ladies who 
combine dressmaking with 
millinery business,” he continued. 
“Among these I will mention 
Miss M. C. Patch and Mrs. L. J. 
Mann, on Whitehall street, and 
Mrs. M. C. Adair, on Alabama 
stfeet; all these ladies have rooms 


the | ' 
buggies, 


‘rooms on 
| streets. 

'gender can gain 
these feminine sanctums.” 


of attention to ornamental hair- | 
| work, etc., (Dr. Wilson had strange | 


Alabama | 


Whitehall or 
That is, if the masculine 
admission into 


Male in Beauty Business. 


There seemed to be only one 


‘man in the beauty business then, 


‘and his name was W. G. Knox. 


Dr. 


| Wilson carefully and emphatically 


|pointed out that the 


large mil-| 


'linery business carried on by Mr. 
| Knox was located “downstairs” on 
| Whitehall street. 


see the | 


With the gas and tire rationing 


of the Second World War bring- 


|ing the sight of horses and buggies 
‘once again to Atlanta’s streets, it 
might be well to point out that the 


‘old Atlanta had Fords 


running 


‘on its streets. 


! 


These, weren’t automobiles, but | 
carriages and wagons 


'built by J. J. Ford, who had a 


manufacturing business at the cor- 
| ner 


of Mitchell and Whitehall | 


| streets—where several retail stores 


i'now stand. 


was quite sure she herself was. 
Atlanta Climate, 
A lot of towns, including Dalton 


could talk about their healthy air 
and good water, and so forth, but 
none of them could say any more 
about the life-saving properties 
of its water than Atlanta. 

Dr. J. N. Simmons, who was 
chairman of the board of health 
then, said: 

“The altitude of Atlanta is 1,050 
feet above the level of the sea. 
The climate is remarkably salu- 
brious, and the atmosphere pos- 
sesses in a high degree an elastici- 
ty that is observed by all who 
have resided or visited here. As 
a locality promotive of health. it 
will compare favorably with any 
southern city. As a summer re- 
sort, it is attracting much atten- 
tion, and many seekers of health 
and pleasure repair hither to en- 
joy the pure and exhilating air of 
this climate. 

“The morbid sensation of lan- 
guor and feeling of weariness, in- 


cident to lower altitudes, the re- 


eral Springs has demonstrated its 


efficacy as a remedial agent. Its. 


patrons have not failed to receive 
| the advantages that were devel- 
oped by an analysis furnished by 
Professor Means in 1869.” 

| (Before that analysis the water 
| probably wouldn't do you any 
| good.) 

| But anyway, in 1867 the Atlan- 


ita Mineral Spring was running 


merrily along—at the rate of. 60' 


’ 


gallons per hour. It was located 
in the center of the city, and, be- 
|lieve it or not, it still flows under 
the street level near Five Points. 
it goes into the sewer now. 

Dr. Wilson thought this Atlanta 
brand of water was mighty heal- 
thy, too. 
| _He said it was good for dyspep- 
|Sla, general debility, some forms of 
chronic diarrhoea, “torpidity” and 
“In all complicated disorders aris- 
Ing from malarious diseases, | 
‘know of nothing that promises 
| better results than the use of this 
| water, combined with our pure 
'and invigorating air.” 


Goddess of Health. 


their offerinzs to the beauteous 
Goddess of Health? 

“Here,” he answered, “Here, 
where it is too high up for ma- 
larious diseases, such as fever of 
various Kinds, and too low down 
for mountainous diseases, such as 
;consumptions, rheumatisms, ete — 
here, on these health-crowned 
hills, this lovely Goddess delights 
to dwell.” 

That is what they thought and 
‘said about Atlanta 75 years ago. 
Our Chamber of Commerce will 
have you know the Goddess hasn't 
moved. 

| Dr. Wilson spoke a few words 
from “Gone With the Wind,” al- 
most, as he commented on “SOCI- 
|ETY IN ATLANTA” in caps. 

| “While Atlanta, like all” other 
large cities, has her share of ad- 
‘venturers and her quota of vice 
(that takes in some of the main 
‘characters of Peggy Mitchell's 
story of those days, doesn’t it?) 
the gener&l tone of society and 
morals is, if I mistake not, above 
| the average of some other cities 
| which loudly boast of their moral 


, 
For her present sons are generous sons, and Faith 


stands on the wall upstairs, which interferes with a| Atlanta in 1867 was rather jeal- | sult of that exhaustion of the vita] 


A ituti rae | ) $3 ” 
display of their attractive wares,|ous of Dalton, up -in the north! powers which must ensue from the ne, when The Constitution was |and social conditions. (And that 


plenty of them. Taking the paper | 
a struggling baby, Dr. Wilson | takes in the rest.) 


from Franklin Garrett might have | 
been somewhat of an ordeal to 
those residents but Garrett prot-| 
ited two ways, he got the money |ler Jr., had it torn down to make 
and he found out a lot about the way for modern progress. 
a t names _ interested nin | Kimball House. 
¢ at first. He wondered. why | H. I. Kimball, who built the 
eg . od euch and|Ximball House that still operates 
that one something else. He found | ®e@ the junction of Peachtree and 
out that virtually all the streets Whitehall streets, was a powerful 
were named after someone who aw ee in yes days. le 
had lived on them back when At-| _, ° oie was Dragging © me 
lanta was a village. Fairlie street, ome i “ — . weg wire she 
ee ees maker viree, Ov? | wet boy was the magnificent iii: 
street, Crew street, Pryor street, | . 
: ‘ball House. 
Peters street, and all the rest. They 
took their names from families of} Dr. John Stainback Wilson, a 
the days 75 and 100 years ago, and physician here in the 1860s, wrote 
many of those families have de- a book about Atlanta named At 
scendants living here today. lanta as It Is;” which was publish- 
Telegraph Boy. ed in 1871, and you should read 
what he had to say about that 


sboy, Garrett began | *? 1 
Bos: Nag  wrhen ~4 went to tees Kimball House, and about Kimball 
himself. 


it was with a telegraph company, |“! 
and that widened his scope a great A scribbler for the papers, on 
a visit to Atlanta last year, see- 


deal. 
His work there largely was con- | ng and hearing so much of H. I. 

cerned with getting telegrams and| Kimball, professed to believe he ee | eae at | 

messages delivered and so he got); Was the only man in the city; or, | first city director was . : * Se ae Gees | Se 

to know more streets and more &4t any rate, that nothing could be printed in 1859 and then the war : Beas : 5 ee Re 

people. done without him,” wrote Dr. Wil-| came along and none was publish- ‘ iE eee 
Garrett never stopped asking | SON. ed until Hanleiter brought one out | ee oa i ae da ve y 

questions and the more he learned Astounded at Progress. |in 1867, the same year The Consti- Birnuyhen 

about the old days the more inter-| The good doctor simply was as- | tution was begun,” Garrett said. 

ested he became. He began study- | tounded at modern progress as ex- | Hanleiter Directory. 

ing all available books, hunting for | emplified by the equipment of the! «There was a skip from then 

‘until 1870, when Hanleiter assem- 


them everywhere, haunting book- | Kimball House.” 
shops and picking up bargains in| “I am told,” observed Dr. Wil-!pjeq another. He published them 


| le 


FOR 106 YEARS A PART OF GEORGIA’S PROGRESS 


Whitaker, was “the oldest paper 
in upper Georgia,” the advertise- 
ment proclaimed. 

$10,000 a Year. 

It could be had “Daily per An- 
num” for the sum of $10,000. Daily 
by the month the price was only 
$1. Weekly, it was $3 a year. 

There’s no record now of any- 
one subscribing to the “Intelli- 
gencer”’ at 10 grand per, so per- 
haps they bought it by the month 
and thus effected a savings of 
$9,988 each year. 

The old city directories of this 
city were a mass of information, 
Garrett points out. 

V. T. Barnwell published one 
and named it: 

“Barnwell’s Atlanta City Directory 
and 
Strangers Guide 
Also a General Firemen’s, 
Church, Masonic and Odd 
Fellows Record.” 
“The 
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tlanta literature. 

He now owns a copy of every 
city directory ever printed here. 
And, believe it or not, he knows 
them all nearly by heart. 

Hanleiter published a directory 
of the people in Atlanta the year 
The Constitution was started, and 
it listed approximately 20,000 
names.» Garrett knows them all! 

7867 Directory. 
We sat there and flicked through 


the pages of that 1867 directory— | 


yellowed and brittle. 


son, after listing quite a number 
of the new machines installed in 
the basement of that hostelry, 
“that a garment can actually be 
washed, dried and ironed in 15 
minutes.” He stressed his just- 
barely-believing 
putting “fifteen minutes” in italics. 

He was just as astounded at the 
steam-operated elevator. 

“The passage on the elevator 
‘is made from the bottom to the 
top of the house in just one min- 
ute,” he noted, and again the time 
was italicized. 


amazement by 


through 1872, and there was not 
one in 1873. Beasley and Company 
put one out in 1874, and there have 
been annual city directories here 
Since then except in 1917. during 
the First World War.” 

All of the early direcfories @n- 
tained a list of the male residents 
only, wives and children were 
omitted, but they all had a lot of 
information in them. They carried 
the full membership of all the 
city’s churches, the lodges, the po- 
lice and fire persennel, city council 


OF THE 


Happy 


izing thie trait, A 


LUMBER CENTER 


Even in 1836, while the new city was 
being born, a great industry loomed 
here. An industry which was destined 
to be Albany's never failing business 
security ... an industry which ranks 
today, if not first, in Albany's 
That industry 


second 
payrolls and importance. 
was the lumber business. 


BIRD DOG CAPITAL 
WORLD 


people oniey recreation. 

bany very early de- 
veloped a definite trend toward an en- 
tertainment and recreation center... 


XQ 


vn 
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MAP SHOWING 
ALBANY’S STRATEGIC 


LOCATION 


Here's a name, “T. J. Malone, ~~ ; pe 
ero & com mer, No. 117 Whitehall,| But, come to think about it, since | er 
res Pryor near Garnett.” | When have you got laundry back, | i which the true one ner we of 

“T. J. Malone was a mighty fine | washed, dried and ironed, in any- |... ieewnen Mate was se tear por “me 
nan,” says Garrett, without glanc-| where near 15 minutes? And | £*° agg Pree ws the fact 
ing at the book or anything. “He | there’s more than one elevator in rowdy wg ‘K _" see 95 
was a grocer and commission mer- | Atlanta today that takes a minute | Tt. wevsttite whe tet ite an 
chant. Let's see, he was the grand- | or longer to travel five of six sto-|.\* L et ae Bins tess s 
father of Mrs. Bobby Jones, I be- | ries! information necessary to the gath- 
lieve. He had a daughter, Clara, | Constitution Data. ety of a — ae 

: : ' r. Wilson had only praise for 
who married J. J. Haverty, who; Dr. Wilson’s commentary on the otter anal his directories 
was the father of Clarence Hav-| newly-founded Constitution news- |? S'S! 2nG@ Bs Girec , 
erty paper is very interesting these 75 Hanleiter Arrival. 

At random, the pages are turned | years later. “Mr. Hanleiter came to Atlanta 
and another name selected. After telling about the Atlanta/|in 1847 and has lived here most of 

“Cal Hunnicutt?” he says. “He! Era, which is here no longer, he | his life,” he wrote in 1871. “Hav- 
was in the plumbing and gas 8up-| said: 'ing served through the war, he re- 
plies business. His partner was| “The Constitution is not ‘old and / turned to the ruined city and after 
named Leonard Bellingrath, and | well-stricken in years’ but a lusty| three years of hard work he saved 
they did a nice business. They had youth, outstripping in size its older a few hundred dollars, bought 
a store where Muse’s store is 1l0- | contemporaries. During the heat-| second-hand tools, and started a 
rated now. Some of the descend-|eq contest of 1868-9, The Zonsti- | bookbindery, with one boy assist- 
ants of Cal Hunnicutt still live |tution was under the contro] of|ant. By energy and industry he 
here, but I don’t think the Bellin- Colonel Cary W. Styles as man- | has succeeded in building up from 
grath family is still in Atlanta. aging editor, assisted by the la-/this small beginning a bindery 

Never Misses Names. . |mented Barrick and Dr. Charles| With capacity for almost any kind 

Time after time, without fail,| pinkney. To the former is due|°f work; and he is daily turn- 


Garrett told all about the people |, -pascing tribut By those who img out from his establishment 
of Atlanta back then, knew all) Lae rw -libaphon tg 7 re * | printed and blank books equal to 


. a GAs, : new him well, he is spoken of . 
about them immediately just from | in the warmest terms as a polished | any in the south, and keeping 
hearing their names as they were | gentleman, a ial ‘eight to ten men constantly em- 
i nage lage :, genial companion, a | - 
listed in that city directory. 'vigorous and able writer and q | Ployed besides those engaged on 
He never missed and there were | poet of undoubted merit the Directory. The second volume 
so many of them. He knew the |" «1. i969 The Constitution be-| (1870) contains a beautiful and 
" mames (the bar-keepers),| . reliable map of Atlanta and many 
/came the property of W. A. Hemp- ether valuable features. 
hill & Company, and on the death “T am-ture that our citizens 
hs “<b pew: elgg cei will liberally patronize a work so 
| -  meuiiiones € 18 4M | useful and creditable to the city, 
prey “ ~ pe ge F Aintin: iia and one exhibiting so mitch energy 
the most gallant and distinguished | 244 enterprise on the part of the 
defenders of the ‘Lost Cause. author. Indeed, the whole course 
of Mr. Hanleiter is a striking il- 


Garrett points out that the cor- Lawyer by Profession. 
ner of Alabama and _ Forsyth “He is a li wyer by profession—|lustration of what energy, talent 
streets was occupied by a livery|very neat in his dress, pclished|and perseverance can accomplish 
stable and the cotton warehouse/|in his manners, and is altogether|under the most adverse circum- 
of John S. Oliver and Company in/a gentleman of very prepossessing | stances. He is yet young and 
vigorous, with every prospect of 


1867—the year The Constfitution | appearance. : 
Started. The Constitution now is; “Indeed, one would hardly judge| living to make many volumes of 


a reputation as true as fact itself. To- 
Gay. Albany is the Field Trial City, and 
is the mecca for Southern sportsmen in 
every field. The area's game recreation 
is itself a million-dollar industry. 


eo ESS 


PECANS, OUR FIRST 
BiG DEVELOPMENT 


Albany: inaugurated its greatest advertis- 
ing and promotional work in » when 
thie section became the world’s greatest 
center for paper shel! pecan culture. 
There are now more than 60,000 acres 
in pecans within a 40-mile radius of 
Aibany, double-duty acres, producing 
two crops annually—tivestock and pecans 
in a long 250-day growing season. 


J AM: 
Je 8, 
Zee. 
Wilma Cross, of Albany, and the 
champion 4-H steer of the 1941 Albany 
show. Left: A partial view of down- 

Me town Albany. Below: Planes on the 
ramp at Turner Field, Albany, 2,000- 
acre twin-engine United States Air 


PACKING PLANT : YZ , : Corps Advance flying school. 
COMES HERE ~~ see rt : al seat at NNT sige TRO RO MY RI 


? 


t takes vision and courage te 
make a city. Vision to see the 
needs of a city, and courage to 
carry them out. Out of the pan- 
icky days of the depression came 
an opportunity to bring a great 
packing plant to Albany. it was 
the chance of a life-time. While 
money was not plentiful, $25,000 
was raised in 30 minutes, and a 
great new industry came to Al- 
bany. An industry which is mak- 
ing this city the livestock center 
of Southwest Georgia. 


COTTON [IS STILL 
KING IN GEORGIA 


Cotton continues Georgia's leading 
cash crop today. The trend toward 
diversification has fiourished in 
Albany as Southwest Georgia dared 
to venture into new fields of agri- 
culture. Yet, unnoticed and unsung 
Albany grows its share of the fleecy 
staple to keep Georgia's rank high 
in the cotton list, and boasts a 
textile plant of which it is justly 
proud. 


“Dar©r-K 
and where they lived; he knew the 
carpenters, the laborers, the pro- 
fessional men, and he talked about 
them as though they still were liv- 
ing. They are flesh-and-blood per- 
sons to him, not just names of 
dead-and-gone people in history. 


ALBANY IS AN 
AVIATION CENTER 


Aviation is vital to any town. Through the air flows the lifeblood of a nation in peace 
and in war Therefore, it is not strange that Albany chose as its most important mission 
to bring Southwest Georgia's excellent flying conditions to the attention of the United 


NATION’S NO. 1 LIVE- States Air Corps at the very outset of hostilities in Europe. 


STOCK OPPORTUNITY 


Census figures show that the Albany 
area is making remarkablé strides. in 
livestock development —etrides that 


Albany’s municipal airport is the pride of Georgia. Air mail and passenger service 
was about to begin, but the field was cheerfully given up for the duration. Darr Aere 


published at that location. 


from his looks that he would make 


Along the block where Rich’s|such a harsh political opponent as 


store now stands, there were a se-|he proves himself to be. 


ries of little one-storied stores. 
Banker James. 

John H. James, a private banker 
with a lot of money, had his home 
where Davison-Paxon’s is now. 
His lot extended from where the 
Henry Grady hotel is now on 
down to Carnegie Way. James had 
a palatial] residence, and two years 
after The Constitution was found- 
ed. he sold the house to the state 
of Georgia to be used for the gov- 
ernor's 
owns the site at the southwest cor- 
ner of Peachtree and Cain. 


Banker James built himself in-| 


other home a block down’ the 
street, at Peachtree and Ellis, but 
he didn’t get to live there long, 


mansion. The state still! 


But it 
must be remembered that men of 
the most pleasing appearance are 
often the most savage fighters. 

“Colonel Avery writes with ease 
and fluency, giving rather more 
attention to matter than to style. 
Under his management The Con- 
stitution has attained wide popu- 
larity, making undisputed claim to 
the ‘largest city, county and state 
circulation.’ 

“Mr. Whidby, local editor, is a 
young man of great industry, mak- 


his Directory. And we may feel 
assured, from his past career, that 
should the city grow as large as 
London, Hanleiter would manage 
to keep up with it.” 

Millinery Firnts. 


Women liked their new hats 
and hair-dos back then just as 
much as they do now, and Dr. 
Wilson was censtrained to be witty 
about them then, just as men at- 
tempt to be now. 

“Many of the millinery estab- 
lishments of Atlanta are gems of 
beauty and taste,” he noted. “And 
how could they be otherwise when 


‘woman is the presiding genius? I 


seem alimost incredible. Ali-year cli- 
mate, never-faiiing water, prolific 
grasses, close proximity to huge pop- 
ulation centers, ready near-by mar- 
kets, low capital investment in two- 
crop land, no wintering costs, and 
abundance of feed—al!l are waiting 
for the cattleman in Albany now. 


HOSIERY MILL 
iS BUILT 


consumer 


4 / 

a /, Rapidly 
f" 4 kets here 
tation facilities and rates ... | 

cost power .. ideal climate 
economical living conditions . 
maximum sunshine 


expanding 


labor so oe GRE 
bany 


a —_ 
- - 


— 


working hours 
. abundance of pure Anglo Saxon 
a minimum investment 
of capital for buildings brought Al- 
its full fashioned hosiery mill 
—an annual payroll of $250,000—and 


‘ing himself highly useful in his 
department. 

“Colonel E. Y. Clark, who has 
recently ourchased an interest in/ness in Atlanta since 1862, and is 
The Constitution, is a gentleman | favorably known to the ladies. Her 
of fine promise, who will add to|rooms, over G. W. Jack’s confec- 


can notice only a few of these. 


'Mrs. O’Connor has been in busi- | 


a 
Pm 


the peanut, fully as 
ecan, is tinked 
any and 


Today, 
as the 
with Al 


anew day in the textile industry. 


ALBANY HOLDS PEANUT LEAD 


much 
rominently 
ite trade territory. 
Starting more than 20 years ago as 


Tech, Inc., and Air Corps cadet training was coming. 


That was only the beginning. Albany looked to greater development. By Christmas, 


1940, the construction of the 2,000-acre Air Corps twin-engine advance training 


school, 


that is Turner Field today with its many thousands of officers, men, and cadets was assured. 


Then came still other great fields to Southwest Georgia cities. 


Thus, this is a vital sector in 


America’s defense . . . and it came through Albany's progessive alertness. 


mar. 
favorable transpor- 


ow- 
and 


‘HE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF GEORGIA is a proud 
and beautiful story, lighted by strong and splendid cities. 
through it is felt always one community that carries the torch of progress 
to make this a great state. 


But 


That community is Albany and Southwest Georgia. 


— ~- —— Since 1836, Albany has been known by many names—a major rail 

Hemphill Praised. : . center, the Breadbasket of the Confederacy, the Artesian City, the 

ten pr a Oe ee wis| Atlanta s Streets | Wortd’s Greatest Pecan Center, the Bird Dog Capital of the World, one 
| i | Stull Haphazard of the finest agricultural, trading, wholesale, and recreational centers in 


| : | 7 ao 

Robert H. Richards. ond tks business den ee an | at ! Mie? meses 
Garrett likes to tell about Rob- | 27% he, business manager—W. A.| When The Constitution was the Southeast, and finally as the aviation center of Georgia. 
. gr ~ eg e - a a )~ | Hemphill.” born in 1867, the people were al- Why J 

~ ee et Dri Wilson wrote a good Gam ready beginning to realize that the 4, 

who came here and made a lot of about the infancy of this news- streets here were not exactly per- 

money in business. He built @/ paper and the other dailies of that fectly planned. 


producing 
the 


center of a peanut 
area, Albany hase now become 
marketing center for the Spanish 
peanut for Georgia. Southwest Geor- 
gia produces more peanuts annually 
than all the rest of Georgia com- 


bined. 


the interest of the paper by his) 
contribution to its columns. 


either. He sold this place to the the 


Capital “ity Club, which used it 
for a clubhouse until later when | 
the members _ another struc- 
ture of their oWn at Peachtree and 
Harris streets. 


— 


WHAT NEXT? 


As Albany celebrates its 106th anniversary, 
it stands on the thresnold of a new era. What 


But whatever the name, the influence upon the progress and good 
name of the state has been the same. 


beautiful home next door to Bank- 
er James’ house and lived there 
until he died. His widow later 
married a prominent lawyer, Ben- 
jamin F. Abbott, and they were 
well known here for many years. 

The history of the Leyden 
House, which was built in 1858, 
interests Garrett too. It stood mag- 
nificently on Peachtree near these 


growing Atlanta of 20,000 people. 
But he failed to facetiously point 
out that in 1867 the city of At- 
lanta had the world’s most ex- 
pensive daily newspaper being 
published here. That is, the most 
expensive if an advertisement for 
the “Atlanta Intelligencer” as car- 
ried in the 1867 city director is to 
be take. at its face value, and not 


“Indeed, the streets do not ap- 
pear to be laid off with any regard 
to system or order,” a contempo- 
rary writer stated. “They turn 
about in various ways and cross 
each other at every kind of angle. 
The location and direction of old 
roads seem to have had more to 


do with the course of the streets 


T[\ 


Yf 


ers 


G 


vision and courage that inspired the 
through the past proud 106 years. Yes, Albany's 
30,000 
they 
Aibany's 
Georgia's 
have every right to 
swell 


our accomplishments will be during the next 
few years we dare not say, but this 
is certain: 
bany’s future growth will 
challenge to all cities in Georgia. For the lead- 


much 
The force and spirit behind Al- 
continue to be a 


ibany today are imbued with the same 
leaders 


in 


people, as 
look back at 
part in 


progress, Ir You Are INTERESTED 


IN 


with pride 


Livestock DeEVELOPMEN) 


OR AN 


INDUS RIAL 


Loc ATION 


other mansions, and during the| merely as a typographical] than anything else; and it might d ith confi. 
War Between the States it was) Teied irwin’ hither: want be said that the plan of the streets | dence, “What Next?” ‘a, 

used by the Confederate and the publisher of the “Intelligencer”|!8 about this: ‘Where you find a [ y 
northern armies. and he also printed Hanleiter’s |0@d, take it. | < OO L 


Ca 
i . " . ; y 7 i ¢ < a 
In the years that went by, the | City Directory, in which he placed; They are still laid out just that | 
Leyden House became one of the! his advertisement. 'way, but improvements came with | 


most famous in the city. Finally, | The “Atlanta Intelligencer,” pub- | viaducts which lifted the business | For Furi Parsi ULARS, Wrivi 
Asa Candler bought it. Asa Cand- | lished 


daily and weekly by section off the railroad tracks. | 
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And Southwest 
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C. of C.. Speeds 
Civic Growth o 
Greater Atlanta 


Many Movements To 
Build City. 


Continued From Page 4-G. 


and our sister states in the south- 
east is the farming business. And 
there has been since the date of 
its organization a continuous in- 
terest on the part of the Chamber 
of Commerce in agriculture. The 
Cptton Exposition in 1881, the Cot- 
ton States and International Ex- 
position in 1895, both revolved 
around King Cotton, the primary | 
crop of that day and this. 

While president of the Chamber 


of Commerce in 1903, J. K. Orr | 
promoted amon, other business | 


leaders the Greater Georgia Asso- 
ciation, having as its object the 
advertising of Georgia’s. agricul- 
tural opportunities in western 
farm journals. Atlanta firms con- 
tributed a large portion of the 
funds for this state activ- 
ity. It was in the interest of that 
work that Mr. Orr and Captain 
Evan P. Howell, then mayor of 
Atlanta, travelled over the state 
calling for the development of 
Georgia's resources. 

It is significant that advertising 
also was done in the daily news- 


papers of northern cities calling | 


attention to the opportunities for 
manufacturing in Georgia. 
J. T. Holleman was chairman of 


the time of F. J. Paxon was presi- 
dent of the chamber. Then was 
promoted the first corn show'| 
which attracted hundreds of corn | 
club bDovs. 

One of the most constructive 
pieces of work along agricultural 
lines by the Chamber of Com- 
merce was the promotion and 
building of the Southeastern Fair: 
Planned early in 1914, organiza- 
tion was completed too late to hold 
a fair that year. Active operations 
began in 1915 by holding the 
greatest cattle show held in the 
south up to that time. 

Primarilv the fair was estab- 
lished to promote and foster agri- 
culture in the southeast and great 
work has been done in aiding the 
farm elements in this section. The 
character and quality of cattle and 
livestock has been changed, work 
in the farm boys’ and girls’ clubs 
stimulated and not only this state, 
but the whole southeast has felt 
its uplifting touch. 


Further effective leadership in| 


the cause of agriculture was given | 
by the Farm Bureau in 1920, and | 
a Farm and Marketing Depart- 
ment was set up in 1923. 


Cattle Show. 


The chamber’s annual! Fat Beef 


lin the quality of the beef raised. 
In 1936 there was a very small 
‘proportion of homebred quality 
‘beef shown, but in 1942 91 per 
cent. of the individual entries were 
| homebred. 

The first state-wide Fat Lamb 
show was sponsored in 1942 in co- 


operation with the George Sheep 
‘Breeders’ association. 


Leaders in Forefront of 


Industrial Atlanta of today is a 


pulsating monument to the work 


of Chamber of Commerce leader- 
ship and other business leaders. 
Since its beginning, it has striven 
to extend Atlanta’s trade and 
bring new industries to the area. 
From the day in 1861 when the 
chamber attempted to develop 
trade relations with Europe to to- 
day when the industrial bureau is 
continually “selling” the advant- 


‘ages of Atlanta, Georgia and the 


south, there has been no letup in 


this activity. 
As early as 1901 an advertising | 


‘campaign was conducted in daily |t 
'newspapers in northern cities fea- 


turing the opportunities for manu- 
facturing plants in this area. 
Industrial committees worked 


‘from year to year interesting out- 


side interests in locating in Atlan- 
ta and this work culminated in the 
establishment of the industrial bu- 
reau in 1923. 

Crisis tin 1925. 

In the midsummer of 1925, At- 
lanta faced a critical situation. 
Though psychological, it was a 
crisis nevertheless. The light that 
was the Atlanta spirit was flicker- 
ing. Curbstone gossip of an imag- 
inary depression concerned Atlan- 
ta’s more stable men. Chamber 
leaders agreed that something was 
needed to overcome this psycho- 


‘logical depression, Atlanta needed | 


. an awakening to her own strength. 
the agriculture committee during | 6 


The necessity for action was 


| presented to the board of directors 
iby W. R. C. Smith, then president 


of the Chamber of Commerce. For 
a long time there had been talk 


of advertising Atlanta, President 


Smith proposed a nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign. After long 
study, the plan was approved in 
October. And in November the 
forward Atlanta movement was 
born. It was based on the princi- 
ple that if the world knows of At- 
lanta’s advantages, more of the 


pee fect business will come: here, 


and this would not only bring the 
City’ s activity and enterprise back 
to normal, but would send it long 
strides ahead of any progress it 
had ever known before. 

A sales plan for Atlanta was 
developed and with a goal of 
$250,000, in four days Atlanta sub- 
scribed $268,000. 

A representative was appointed 
from various groups in Atlanta’s 
economic life to constitute the 
Forward Atlanta commission. 

The major premise to feature all 
‘its messages was: To tell the truth 
about Atlanta, and seek only those 
industries and enterprises which, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, will 
profit here. 

In the year preceding the. 


During the year 169 new indus- 
tries were brought to Atlanta with 
payrolls of $7,723,750. It marked 
the high tide in Atlanta’s devel- 
opment. 

To permit a broadened activity, 
additional funds were raised, and 
in the period from 1925 to 1929, 
a total of $822,000 was spent in 
advertising Atlanta. 

The present Industrial Bureau 
is in the 19th year of a clearly 
defined and well-ordered plan for | 


the balanced industrial and com- long investigation, presented the | 


mercial development of the At- 
lanta area. Foresight of Chamber 
leaders had been responsible to a 
great extent for bringing over 


homes within the city limits. Sew- ie n responsible in a large mcas- 
improvements 
municipal and county government, 
such as the city civil service plan, 
at-large elections of city council 
and city board of education, trans- 
fer of finaning of public relief to | Foundation, which has a million 
dollars set up for the eradication 
This resulted in 
the organization of the Southern 
|Health Conference and was the 
beginning of a fight on hookworm 
which extended through the south 
One of the chief concerns of the | and brought relief to hundreds of 
\facts and proposed a bond issue of |chamber for many years has been | | thousands of sufferers. 


' $3,000,000 to provide for sewage | the 


age disposal such as there was, 
was inadequate. Such conditions 
had produced a high death rate, 
24 per thousand. 


Fifteen-year-old Grady hospital ; 


could not serve the public need. 
Of 30 school Duildings, 13 were 
wooden structures housing 7,000 
school children. 
Propose Improvements. 
The situation was grave, and the 
Chamber of Commerce after a 


disposal plants, a crematory, ex- | 


factories, with over $70,000,000 in | of a number of school buildings. 


new annual payrolls and appro- 
priate amount in new capital in- | 
vestment to this area. Added to. 
this striking total is $15,000,000 | 


|capital investment and $100,000,- 
(000 in new additional payroll now 


that the construction of the 


jpomber plant has begun near At- 


lanta. 
The work of the bureau has not 


‘been solely for the benefit of At- 


lanta and its immediate area. It | 
has worked actively to bring man- 
ufacturing plants, industries and 
projects to Georgia and the south, 
and has been especially active 
during the emergency. 

Within the last 10 days the bu- 
reau has reecived a letter from a 
neighboring city thanking them on 
behalf of the city and their Cham- 
ber of Commerce for untiring ef- 
forts in assisting them in their ef- 
forts to locate a great war project 
in their section. 

Chamber leadership rose to its 
full height during the World War. 
Until the beginning of 1917 it had 
not been realized that our country 
‘was on the verge of a great con- 


‘flict. 


Experience in War. 


When on January 6, 1917, the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
received a telegram from General 
Leonard Wood, then chief of staff, 
Saying that he would arrive in At- 
lanta the next morning at 7 


o'clock to inspect sites for a can- 


tonment and asking that a com- 
mittee show him suitable tracts of 
land, the Chamber went into ac- 
tion. 

Ivan Allen, then president of 
the Chamber, and others met the 
general and a busy day was spent 
in viewing prospective sites. He 
asked the Chamber to secure op- 
tions on several suitable tracts. 
Though quite a task, the work was 
done and the Army - engineers 
chose the site where Camp Gor- 
don was built. 

Army gngineers demanded a 
water supply from the Atlanta 
system, and approval hinged on 
these arrangements. Rising to 
the occasion, the Chamber guaran- 
teed the $209,000 to lay the water 
main. A critical situation devel- 
oped when*it appeared that the 
whole sum would be required in 
cash when only $75,000 had been 
raised. E. P. McBurney and J. K. 
Orr underwrote the necessary 


The chamber determined to see, 


the measure through and organ- 'moting worth- while projects to re- 
ized for the election. For the pur- | 


pose of the campaign, $3,500 was 
appropriated. With the aid of 88 
committees, the drive brought out 


8,400 voters of the 10,000 regis- 


tered. Only 66 voted against the 


| bonds. Within a few years the 


rate of mortality was reduced. 
from 24 to 16 per thousand. 


The chamber sponsored an ex-;came the need for medical insp: ec- 
amination of city government in/'tion in city schools, and this was 
1912 by the New York Bureau of! brought about through the efforts 
Municipal Research. This was a/of the chamber. 


forerunner of the comprehensive | 
Reed Survey in 1937, Ww hich has ‘ference was called for January 18 for the purpose of promoting a sub- 


county, county budget control law. 
research and 
chamber operates a stone 2m 
governmental 
which was inaugurated in 1938. 
Traffic Study. 


of this disease. 


traffic situation. 
2ml, outstanding authority, was 
tension of water mains, building of | invited to Atlanta by the porno ye eel 


2,700 sales offices, warehouses and |a larger hospital, and the erection ‘of Commerce in 1936, 
traffic safety committee has been 


Anti-Sypniiis Drive. 


One of the most active commit- 
in 1942 is the health 
which is giving full co-operation 
to the Junior Chamber of Com- 
ce merce in its anti-syphilis campaign. 
| They are continuing the study of 
'the milk situation and are work- 
| ing closely with the various health 


lieve phases of the traffic problem. 
|The present war emergency as re- | 
_gards local tfansportation is being 
met by the promotion of a detailed | 
plan of staggered hours. 


In today’ s war effort the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has assumed in- 
of | | creasingly 
| The government has taken rete 
‘tage of the knowledge, experience, 
| personal contracts and facilities of | 
the organization in mobilizing in- | 
dustry for war production. 

1941 saw the organization of the 
Defense Division 


area TG in 1909, 


Begun in 1909, a hookworm con-, Manufacturers’ 


and 19, 1910, at which steps waste! oteiidiis increase in defense produc: 
taken for the eradication of this‘ 
disease and the cure of those at- 
flicted with it in the south. There; 


followed conferences with repre- | many civilian defense activities 
j and following the organization | 


stage, a staff member was assigned | 


tion’'in this area. 


Leadership has been given to: 


to handle the secretarial work of 

the Fulton County Defense Coun. | 

cil, and later worked with the. 
metropolitan area set-up. 
olicies for 1942. 

In his inaugural address, H. Car] 

Wolf, president for 1942, outlined 

the Chamber’s policies for the 


emergency when he stated: “Our | 
job in 1942 will be to hold the’ 


gains we have made, co-ordinate | 
them with the pressing needs of | 


the times, minimize new activities, | 


but bend every effort for the vital | 
war needs of the country.” 


And so the Atlanta Chamber of | 
Commerce moves forward in 1942, ' 
alert to the needs of the times. | 


Through it the public-spirited citi- 
zens of the community express 
themselves collectively on ques 
tions of community. 


All “builders of Atlanta” since 


75th Anniversary Edition 
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to give greater fullness and rich- 
‘ness to the life of the community, 


the Chamber of Commerce gi' 


expression to Atlanta in action. 
The honor roll of presidents of 
the Chamber since 1860 lists the 
following stalwart Atlanta build- 
ers: William McNaught, W. C. 
Clayton, W. M. Lowry, B. F. 
Crane, R. J. Lowry, J. G. Oglesby, 
Ruffus B, Bulloch, Stewart F, 


| Woodson, T. B. Neal, L. H. Beck, 


J. K. Orr, Robert F. Maddox, Sam 
D. Jones, J. Wiley Pope, Asa G. 
Candler, Frederic J. Paxon, Wil- 
mer L. Moore, Mell R. Wilkinson, 
W. H. Kriegshaber, Ivan Allen, W. 
H. White Jr., Samuel C. Dobbs, 
Eugene R. Black, Lee Ashcraft, 
W. O. Foote, Alfred C. Newell, 
| Paul H. Norcross, W. R. C. Smith. 
W. D. Hoffman, George W. West, 
Milton Dargan Jr., Philip H. Al- 
ston, Horace Russell, Roy LeCraw., 
Herbert E. Choate, Wiley L. Moore, 
W. Eugene Harrington, C. F. Pal- 
mer, Alvin B. Cates, E: S. Papy, 


‘Frank Carter and incumbent H 
‘Carl Wolf. 


And in the years to come the 


1837 have not been members of; Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
the organization, but the great ma- | will strive to continue as the me- 
jority of them have, for it has been | |diun through which Atlanta ex- 
through united effort the city hag | preSses its ideals and through 
moved forward. Keyed to an in- | which it werks to realize those 
telligent and constructive program ideals. 


INE BEEF AND DAIRY CATTLE—raised 

to high standards of fitness on our 30,000 
acres of farm and timber lands— are just one 
example of how we have put into practice our 


belief that the future of our state depends on. 


Cattle show and sale began in 1936|Chamber of Commerce Had ar-|amount and arranged with the 
for the purpose of improving the| ranged for Lamar Lyndon, nation-|bank te wire it to Washington. | 
quality of home-bred beef cattle ally known engineer, to prepare | Fortunately it was not necessary | 
in this section. The effect of this|a survey of the city, an enumer-/to call on these patriotic Atlan- 
show and sale. seven of which ation of facts. This survey wasj/tans, and the cantonment was lo- 
have been held, has been most!invaluable to the commission and | cated here. 
beneficial to the industry. There | pointed out Atlanta’s key position When war was declared against 
has resulted a great improvement | as a logical distribution center. |Germany the Atlanta Chamber of- 
ifered its services to the govern- 


"1 OPEEEDOUPOADENEEEDOOU IUUDOUOUEREEEUUUOLEQUEEUCTOROUEUOUOOUOOUCOREEOOOUE UOOUUOOOUEOREUEUDDONINLE ment. The Department of Agri- 
culture said that the chamber 
could give leadership to “make 
ithe south self-sustaining in food.” 
‘One hundred fifty delegates from 
eight states met in the Chamber 
of Commerce building to frame 


7. - . 
‘plans to make the south self-sus- 
taining. It is said that this was 
f Le 7 V1 Ss one of the largest conferences ever 
worked up by telegraph. The food | 


rconference and the follow-up of | 
its work gave a tremendous stim- 
ulus to food production, as farm- 
ers responded nobly to the call 
to that was made upon them. 
; Atlanta had her full share of 

the after-the-war problems, and AND T NATION 
the Chamber of Commerce was 
the medium through which many 
of them were solved. 


Respond to Appeal. 

| It was realized that the Victory 
Loan of 1919 would not be quickly 
snapped up lacking the inspiration 
of war. Atlanta bankers request- 
’ . ed the chamber to assume the task 
W eC extend our heartiest of selling to loan to Atlantans. 
Atlanta. responded to the appeal! 
’ and went over the top by $350,000. 
- From 1932. to 1936 the protec- 
congratulations to The Et work: at the Metter Sristeons 
Bureau was handled as a depart- 

ment of the Industria] Bureau. In| 
1936 the work was expanded and) HARDWOOD AND GEORGIA 


an experienced director appointed | 


ad vee ham business rackets of PINE LUMBER 


This bureau continues to aoe 
the “cash drawer” of business by | P 
investigating and publicizing the) For more than a quarter of a century we 
facts on all advertising, charity, ay ; , : 
financial, merchandise and ticket have been shipping Georgia forest products 
solicitations that prey upon At-/to markets throughout the world. While we 


ee SORES SENS ANS ths: DUT ~ le ve heen giving our state and the nation the 
; ing public. Factual reports are 
State of Georgia. Your furnished upon request. benefit of the fine hardwood and Georgia 


at liege ier ae pine lumber native to this region, we have 


lantans by this bureau, but hun-| not forgotten our obligation to the future, to 
dreds of thousands of dollars have! ,,,1y the principles of far-seeing conserva- 


been saved in the past several) — | 
years. Bunco artists who once| tion so that future years also shall be well- 


much to the upbuilding of swarmed to Atlanta now know| supplied with these fine construction ma- 
that it is better to stay away. 
Combat Rackets. 

In the present emergency, the. 
bureau is particularly § active. | 
Rackets in the name of patriotism | 
are rampant, for the “easy money” | 
boys are adept at waving the flag 
while extracting dollars from the | 
unsuspecting. Worthwhile projects | 

. . - need all the money Atlantans can 
gi Ow th and influence. ‘contribute; it is estimated that the 

‘nation’s annual] loss to fraudulent 
schemes, would buy a $25 war 
bond for every citizen. As a part 
of its contribution to the war ef- 
fort, the bureau had redoubled its 
efforts to safeguard the _ public 


purse to better conserve financial 
resources. 

Leadership in governmental af- 
fairs has been given by the cham- 
ber. It was in 1909 that the cham- 

ber concerned itself with the great 


need for improvements in the mu- 
nicipality. 


@ * co 
There were 82 miles of streets 
without water, and on some im- 
portant streets the water mains 


were too small. A million dollars 
GRIFFIN, GA. 


the way all Georgians take advantage of our 


ba) _ 
state’s natural resources. Conservation does 


MORE THAN A QUARTER not mean simply saving—it means more than 
OF R CERTERY a that. It means getting the most out of every 


acre of the state’s rich lands from one end of 


the state to the other. If Georgians will pursue 


that policy with forethought and scientific 
application—our progress in the years to 
come, after today’s big job of Victory has 
been finished, will far surpass the strides 


The Atlanta Constitution forward we have made in vears gone by. 


Atlanta Constitution on 
the completion of seventy- 


five years of service to the 


contributions have meant 


terials. 


this section and we wish 


for you many years of 
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worth of property near the Ter- 
minal station had been destroyed | 
because of inadequate water sup- 


“ALBANY, GEORG 


ply. 

A third of Atlenta’s area with 
50,000 residents had ne water sup- 
ply or sewers. Wells and unsani- 


/ONETUATOVONNNONNONONEDOLOONNAONENEOOOONOOONOOOOLTTOOOOOEOOOEOOOOREDONEAIOOREOEAOEORONOSHONNNNMNES | tary facilities were in use of 11,000 
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Farming, Industry 
Balance Budget in 
Southwest Georgia 


lof legumes, 165,000 acres of which 


Whether one looks at Southwest 
Georgia with the interested but 
impartial eye of a cas al visitor 
or the more searching gaze of one 
seeking a land in which to build 
nis home and plant his vineyard, 
it is a fair country. 

Education in tnis section has 
taken a new trend. Boys and 
girls are being taught to under- 
stand and value the possibilities 
of their land, to use to the fullest 
‘s resources and conserve its 
riches. The practical as well as 

ltura!l educational! systems of to- 
day have added well-equipped 
home economics and vocational 
agriculture departments and work- 
shop. to their junior high and 
high schools. So has agricultural 


new vision, with the agricultural 
technical workers and leading 


farm women conferring and work- | 


ing on programs that fit the par- 
ticular possibilities and needs of 
their counties. 

For instance, several counties of 
this ~roup are stressing small grain 
@ops. In the past year more than 
30.000 acres were planted to these 
crops in Sumter, Schley, Marion, 
Randolph and Terre}! 

This section, last year, realized 
more than $6,000,000 for its peanut 

rop and this year has planted 
more than half as much again. 
Cotton brought in $3,000,000 and 
pecans more than $2,000,000 more. 
While livestock raising is in is 
infancy in some of these counties, 
over $3,000,000 came from this 
source in 1941. Better than 80,000 
acres of improved and permanent 
pasturage have been planted and 


addition of large numbers of puree. 


bred bulls are made annually to 
breed up the native stock. 
Many Cash Crops. 

Early truck crops are followed 
by peanuts and other cash crops, 
and beans and peas, tomatoes, Cu- 
cumbers, onions, melons and pota- 
toes grow on many an acre, bound 
for commercial canneries and mar- 
kets, while an ample supply stays 
at home for table and storeroom. 
Retween cash crops, fertility is re- 
turned to the soil by cover crops 


were planted last year in these 
ten counties. 

No cash valuation can be put 
on the Juscious products of pear, | 
peach, plum, fig, chestnut, walnut | 
and pecan trees that also lend 
shade and beauty to the home 
grounds, or the strawberries, 
amazing variety of vegetables, 
wild blackberries and mayhaws, 
scuppernongs and grapes. that, 
gathered by thrifty housewives, 
line pantry shelves or go to mar- 
ket as jellies, preserves, soup mix- 
ture and canned delicacies. 

For long an agricultural land 
only, Southwest Georgia has added 
the vigor and interest and mate- 
rial advantages of industry, the) 
most important ones being plants, | 
mills and factories processing and 
conserving locally produced items, | 
such as the 12 peanut shelling 


pare this major crop for peanut) 
butt-r makers and for candy bars | 


plants of this section, which pre-| §; 


and snacks, popular nationwide; | 
the six cottonseed and peanut) 
crushing mills and the flour mills | 
of Terrell and Sumter, the lum~ | 
ber mills and factories of Stewart | 
and. Randolph, the pecan crack- | 
eries of Terrell and Stewart. 
Industrial Foresight. 


The industries of this section are 
the result of the faith and vision | 
of those who foresaw the need | 
for and the possibilties of develop- 
ment of the section’s own prod-| 
ucts. Their faith has been justi- 
fied and these,plants and mills 
have grown in size and impor- 
tance in the economic scheme of 
their communities. 

This entire section of Georgia 
is served by two networks of REA 
lines, and electric lights glow in 
farm home, workshop, barn, rural 
school and church, lightening the 
tasks of the farmer and the house- 
wife and increasing the efficiency 
of the farm. To these homes made 
more attractive and livable by the 
coming of light, library service is 
a regular feature and current 
books and magazines are furnished 
rural families by means of Book- 
mobiles. : 


Southwest Georgia Highlights 


The 17 peanut crushing and shelling plants of this section are 
valued assets of their communities, providing employment 
for thousands of workers, and retaining for their communi- 
ties the income from this branch of the peanut industry. The 
nation’s two largest peanut processing plants are located at 
Dawson, in Terrell County, Georgia, the enterprising town 
in the heart of Southwestern Georgia, known as the “Na- 
tion’s Peanut Capital.” The two huge crushing plants and 
two modern shelling plants and the “acres” of storage 
buildings comprise a veritable industrial center. To these 
four plants, last, year, the farmers of Terrell and surround- 
ing counties brought peanuts to the value of $4,000,000.00. 


A scene to remember .,.. the 
grain-growing counties of south- 
west Georgia in early summer 
when the tender new green of pea- 
nuts and cotton leaves just lifting 
above the loamy soil form a back- 
ground for the tawny gold of 
wheat ready for harvest, and fall- 
ng beneath the flashing blades of 


the combines... mules and trac- | 


plowing in the same field... 
the wild gypsophia like drifts of 
along the roadside, the rain- 
“Ss of flowers in farmyards and 
lills turning lazily in the 
reeze. ... 

re are so many good things 
well-blessed bit of Georgia, 
© of them is the pride that 
ple Know and show in their 

ana communities 
‘riy county is especially 
f the fine work its agricul- 
rai program planning group are 


. 


ng. This county has a well-/| 


anced livestock program with 
phasis on cattle-dipping in the 
vats provided, and on home- 
rown feeds, evidenced by the 12- 
trencn silos which have been dug 
conserve ensilage, the largest 
th a capacity of 400 tons. The 
| county capacity is 3,000 tons 
vith more silos planned... the 
wer 2.000 acres in Victory gardens 
. the thoroughly equipped vo- 
ional machine and workshop of 
he county high school at Albany. 
Lee county hes a widely diversi- 
i iarming plan with peanuts 
ng in acreage and cash re- 
~haring the acreage are cot- 
watermelons, pecans, peaches, 
chestnuts, tung oil and over 
} acres in improved pasturage 
two peanut-shelling plants at 
Leesburg 
Varied Activities. 
Sumter county stands out in 
livestock production, particularly 
Nogs, which are sold at weekly co- 
perative sales. Co-operative mar- 
ting is a 23-year-old institution. 
w under the direction of the 
nity commissioners and county 
with $500,000 brought in 
reugh co-op sales since January, 
1941... this same progressive 
county body owns nad operates its 


power terracing equipment and) 


over 20,000 acres have been prop- 
erly guarded against erosion... . 
Sumter has a flour mill, the only 
seed-cleaning plant for small grain 
and legumes in south Georgia, two 
peanut and cottonseed crushing 
plants and one peanut shelling 
plant. In Sumter... the children 
may have 13 years of schooling 
through junior high college at 
Georgia Southwestern at Ameri- 
cus, riding a bus from their doors 
to school the entire time. 
_ The soil in Schley county’s roll- 
Ing fields is being conserved by 
terracing and the planting of pines 
and kudzu, while the soil-building 
iS equally stressed ... 2.000 acres 
were terraced and 1,000 acres 
pianted in summer and winter leg- 
imes in 1941. Peanuts are the 
most important crop ...a large 
acreage of wheat, oats, barley and 
rye has just been harvested 
steady progress is being made in 
the breeding for high-type beef 
ae 

In Marion county emphasis is 
being put on the conserving and 
building up of the soil and fields 
present a fascinating picture with 
their contoured patterns of plant- 
ing. County fairs and a special 
program are heightening interest 
in better cattle and hogs. An in- 
tensive food program is under 


Way.... 

Timber Wealth. 
Webster county, the smallest of 
the group, is a real peanut county. 
Of note is the feeder-pig pro- 
gram worked out in this county, 
“which is proving large cash in- 
rome source. ... Webster county 
pigs £0 into many Georgia coun- 
ties for the final fattening process. 
Stewart county says it does not 
raise the most peanuts of any 


'county, but it does raise the best. 
. «+ This county’s educational sys- | 
tem is its chief pride, well juste | 
fied . .. there are three high} 
schools with home economics and 
vocational agriculture departments | 
and three vocational schools for 
Negroes, one of them a high school 

. Adjacent to the high school | 
in Lumpkin is the impressive new | 
$12,000 vocational building, with | 
splendid equipment planned. Stew- | 
art has also provided canneries 1n | 
its schools, both white and color- | 
ed, for community use and to sup- | 
ply the cafeterias. Stewart's tim- 
ber wealth is comparatively un- 
touched, the timber and its prod- 
ucts, processed locally, bringing in | 
over $1,500,000 in 1941....A pe-| 
can crackery is one of Stewart's 
valued industries. | 

Randoipn county is the home of 
Andrew College, a junior Method- 
ist school, founded in 1853 ... . the 
great holly trees, camellias, tea- 
olive and boxwood, lovely ante- 
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The sleek cattle, “white-face” Herefords predominating, 
which graze the year through on more than 80,000 acres 
planted to improved and permanent pasturage, thousands 
of pure-bred hogs and the many flocks of chickens in this 
section fill the smoke-houses and pantry with delectable, 
nutritious foods for the entire year, and in 1941 provided 
more than $3,500,000.00 cash income for these ten counties. 


bellum and modern homes and the 
iris gardens mark the 120-year-old 
town of Cuthbert, the county seat, 
as a town of home and flower lov- 
ers. . . . In the county are rich 
holdings of timberland, and lum- 
ber mills add their income to the 
community wealth. Peanuts are a 
major crop while small grain, 
truck and livestock are other im- 
portant cash crops ... a pecan | 
crackery processes the products of 
the large pecan groves.... 

Peanut Production. 

Terrell county. which leads in | 
the planting of peanuts with over | 
51,000 acres for 1942, has a well-' 
balanced, diversified program with | 
cotton, melons, truck, sugar cane, | 
corn, asparagus, pecans, cattle and | 
hogs and a large planting in small | 
grains... 35,000 acres were plant- | 
ed to soil-building crops in 1941 | 
and well over 50 per cent of the 
farms have completed terracing | 
programs. The heaviest activity of 
the year centers in Dawson in, 
early fall when the tremendous | 
crop of peanuts from this and/| 
near-by counties come into the 
crushing and shelling plants at 
Dawson. . .°. The unloading ca- 
pacity of these plants is 2,000 tons 
daily ... during the season better 
than 500 people are employed in| 
the unloading, grading and nen 
dling of peanuts, with a pay roll 
of better than $250,000 annually. | 
These industries expect to pay out | 
more than $6,000,000 for peanuts | 
in the coming season. | 

Dawson, the county seat, is a. 
town of lovely homes and wide | 
tree and flower-lined, well-kept | 
streets—a town its civic-minded | 
people can be well proud of. | 

Excellent markets for livestock | 
are easily accessible to the steadi- 
ly increasing number of growers | 
in Calhoun county. An important | 
asset is its livestock association, | 
through whose facilities were sold | 
over $250,000 in cattle and hogs | 
last year. Calhoun county chicken | 
flocks accounted for $15,000 of the | 
approximate $17,000 in sales of the 
Calhoun County Chicken Co-op 
last year ...a state branch prod- 
uce market at Edison affords an 
outlet for the large surroundings 
acreage in truck. Edison, Arling- 
ton and Morgan have excellent 
schools. Calhoun plants most of its 
| acreage to peanuts, with cotton, 
corn, melons, truck, pecans, sugar 
cane, potatoes contributing to the 
county’s prosperity. 
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county in the state, stone from| 
these quarries being used to erect | 3 
memorials to three Presidents— | / 
the Lincoln memoria! in Washing- | 7 
ton: the McKinley memorial at) 7 
Niles, Ohio, and the memorial at 
Marion, Ohio, in which rests the 
body of President Harding. 
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In Southwest Georgia, cotton has not been forgotten. 
It is a part of the diversified scheme, and “cotton 
pickin’ time” is still a colorful and busy time. Last 
year the fluffy white bolls, storied and sung through 
7" pages, brought over $3,000,000.00 to this sec- 
ion. 


Pecan groves account for much of the pros- 
perity of this fertile land, returning to the 
grove owners more than $2,000,000.00 last year. 
Thousands of young trees now set out will 
_bear in their time and add their store of wealth. 


MARION 


Buena 
Vista 


Ellaville 


SCHLEY 


STEWART 


‘ ; Lumpkin Preston 
TO FILL THE NATION’S OIL WEBSTER 
RESERVOIR TO SAFETY’S LEVEL 


The farmers of the ten counties in the 

heart of Southwest Georgia have planted 

more than 325,000 acres in peanuts for Cuthbert TERRELL 
harvest in 1942. 


In 1941, these counties harvested pearuts 


f ximately 225,000 d 
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The Dawson Cotton 
Oil Company, Daw- 
son, Georgia, who 
have sponsored this 
advertisement in 
the interest of this 
section, offer their 
services as a clear- 
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requests for infor- 
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TO THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. 


WHO Says 
OUR FRIENDS ARENT 
FIGHTIN MAD? ee 


fe : | . hunks of ships together like he had a personal grudge against 
: of --.o ooo _ = oo oe #: coe § ?* Hitler. But Joe’s only human. Gets tired and down-in-the-. 
Oe rst eee fe Pi: mouth sometimes. I give him a quick-up and a fresh start . .. 
wmenggsee: } and Joe’s fightin’ mad all over again. 


SS ee : 
: eS as <= 


Here’s Mrs. Richards. Two sons in the Navy. Two kids at home . © & Here's Bill. So fightin’ mad he enlisted in the Signal Corps. 
to take care of. She’s fightin’ mad, too. Rang every doorbell : . - tS : Re Tramps through maneuvers over the Georgia hills with a 
for blocks to pledge folks to buy more War Bonds and Stamps. :3 : A , Reese es eS walkie-talkie packed on his back. By nightfall it weighs a 
Many’s the time she turned to me for a moment of ice-cold i 7 a Fee Gs Pee a ton. But at the camp canteen I give him a lift that makes 
relaxation, then went on punching doorbells—fightin’ mad.. ae eacercrnertersan Se ft! i : cae f° nes him begin to feel fightin’ mad again, 
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Me? I’m only a 5¢ soft drink. A moment’s relaxation in the home 
front’s “‘war of nerves.” | , 


Like the Constitution, I meet hundreds of thousands of Georgians 
every day. Help ’em relax. Help to send ’em back—fightin’ mad. 


Today, it’s the Constitution’s job to continue its 75-year-old 
record of bringing Georgians news every day. 


It’s my job to keep on offering the moment of relaxation that 
helps keep the fightin’ mad spirit burning. 

Sometimes it’s easier to find the Constitution than me. My best- 
by-taste-test flavor keeps me moving out of stores—fast. But when 
I’m there, you’! find that same best-by-taste-test quality—unchanged. 


BEES Sy; TAKE TIME OUT FOR A “‘QUICK-UP” WITH 
Here’s Jim. Welder in a tank plant. Jabs that torch at a tank 
turret like it was a flame-thrower in the front line. But that 


steady heat wears any man down. And in his recess period, “ROYAL CROWN COLA 


Reg U.S Pat. OFF. 
I step in to give him a frosty bit of relief that helps him to 


neve, 
Bes by Jaske-TFast/ >< 
keep driving—fightin’ mad. a Y C- Jade nx? 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


A G R E AT T RA 0 ) T ) 0 N LIV ES 1 NI plant in Columbus, Georgia, in the early years of this century, no one was 
. 


particularly impressed with a policy new to the soft drink industry —‘‘Give 
people more of the best for less.”’ 


Seventy-five years ago, no one would have associated the word “traditional” 


Yet, since then, that one bottling plant has expanded to nearly 500 fran- 
with the Atlanta Constitution. 


chise plants in the United States, including Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
In those days of 1867, the new paper faced the bitter emotional! and com- Our best-known product, Royal Crown Cola. has been voted ‘‘best by taste- 


: ea ial, notarized group taste-tests, conducted from one 
‘al aftermath of a shattering internal war... the struggle to rebuild and test’’ in scores of impartial, | m 0 
ae end of the nation to the other, More than 60 of Hollywood’s most glittering 
res : ‘ndivi ‘al Crown Cola as best-tasting. 
one : stars have made individual tests and chosen Roya 
Today, the Constitution stands as a vigorous and vital pgrnrewey to = Todas, sailione of Asmocteansilitiaaaaaan ioers...thool 
’ _,. known from o y, Mies : 7 | : 
who wrought well .., one of the country s great newspapers force. war industries. .civil life..take time out fora quick-up with Royal Crown 
end of the land to the other. Cola and go back to their jobs with a grin and a lift. | | ce 
| , In all sincerity, we salute another Georgia institution which believes In 
; : ‘+ iuices into carbonated water in PE: | 
ae of PRs cruggit Gret pul rus joe v  of a creat: American, _ event traditions COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
Benjamin: Franklin’s time, no one sensed the begining © 1S iittle bottling NEW! CORPORATION, 
ditio the soft drink. And when our company opened a little eae 
tradition .-.- 
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SECTION Hi 75th EDITION 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


HENRY MORRELL ATKINSON, Industrialist 


Born in Brookline, Mass., November 13, 
1862, Mr. Atkinson attended Harvard, Univer- 
sity, where he had a record of distinctive 
achievements. After leaving Harvard his col- 
orful and rugged career included experience 
as a cowboy and ranch foreman in the west. 


When he came to Atlanta he was at vari- 
ous times a cotton dealer, banker, railroad 
builder, street railway developer, electric 
power pioneer, capitalist, philanthropist, and 
acknowledged leader in Atlanta’s and Geor- 
gia’s cultural and civic endeavors. This is 
attested to by the fact that he was awarded 
the Cup as Atlanta’s Most Valuable Citizen 
in 1925, in recognition of his many unselfish 
and constructive activities in the city which 
he adopted as his home in vigorous young 
manhood. He died January 22, 1939. 


ROBERT WINSHIP, Manufacturer 


Born in Forsyth, Georgia, September 27, 
1834, Mr. Winship received his education in 
the schools of Jones and Morgan counties. 
In the early fifties his father moved to At- 
lanta. He established the Winship Machine 
Works, and associated his two sons, Robert 
and George, with him in the enterprise. 


During the war the machine works were 
used to manufacture guns for the Confederate 
army. Later the firm was incorporated as 


Winship Machine Company. 


Prior to his retirement in 1884, Mr. Win- 
ship had been among the most active and en- 
terprising of Atlantans, and during his long 
and successful career won for himself a high 
place in the esteem of his fellow citizens. Mr. 
Winship died September 8, 1899. 


DAVID WOODWARD, Financier 


David Woodward arrived in Atlanta at the 
outset of his business career from his native 
home, Watertown, Connecticut. 

With W. D. Disbro, he first entered the 
lumber business, and later organized the 
Woodward Investment Company, an enter- 
prise in which he engaged the rest of his life. 
For 25 years Mr. Woodward served on the 
board of the old Fourth National Bank and 
later on the board of the Atlanta & Lowery 
National Bank. 

A member of St. Luke’s Episcopal] church, 
he served as senior warden for many years. 
His friendships were those of a man who, 
without seeking popularity, inspires trustful- 
ness and esteem, 


Me was a member of the Capital City, 
Piedmont Driving and Druid Hills Clubs. He 
died July 16, 1931, at the age of 75 years. 


ST. ELMO MASSENGALE, Advertising 


Mr. Massengale was born in Norwood, 
Warren county, Georgia, February 16, 1876. 

The Massengale Advertising Agency, 
which he established in 1897, became one of 
the most successful enterprises in the country. 
In 1910 he established the Massengale Bul- 
letin System. His agency handled the [first 
Coca-Cola advertising. He founded and was 


president of the Kansas Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company; he organized the Atlanta Ad Men's 
Club and was a founder of the Associated 
Ad Clubs of the World. 

He was a thirty-second degree Scottish 
Rite Mason, a Shriner, Knight Templar and a 
member of the Elks and Odd Fellows. Besides 
managing Nat E. Harris’ successful campaign 
for governor, he was secretary of the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee of the state. He 
was a member of Druid Hills, Piedmont Driv- 
ing, Capital City and Atlanta Athletic Clubs. 
He died August 19, 1929. 


J. P. STEVENS, Engraver 


Born in Liberty county, Georgia, March 
23, 1852, Mr. Stevens was a man of unusual 
education. He spoke French fluently, studied 
medicine, art, music and philosophy. 

He came to Atlanta in 1872, working at a 
jewelry store, and by 1876 he opened his own 
store. After years of experimentation, Mr. 
Stevens began the first watch factory in the 
south in 1882, but abandoned the enterprise 
hecause it was difficult to obtain the skilled 
labor required. Turning his attention to en- 
graving, he determined to invent a; machine 
to do engraving equal to that done by skilled 
workmen. After designing and rejecting eight 
machines, the ninth met the requirements and 
revolutionized the industry. °* 


He was advisor of the Atlanta and Georgia 
Jewelers Associations; officer of the Humane 
Society; president of the Horological Institute 
of America; member Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce; Art Association; Piedmont Driv- 
ing Club, and charter member of the Capital 
City Club. He died March 25, 1929. 
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GEORGE WINSHIP, Manufacturer 


Born in Clinton, Jones county, December 
20, 1835, Mr. Winship received his education 
at the villagé academy at Clinton. 


His principal business was the manufacture 
of cotton ginning machinery, but he was di- 
rector for many years of two building and 
loan associations; director and vice president 
of the Atlanta Home Insurance Company; 
director of the Trust Company of Georgia; 
director of the Merchants Bank of Atlanta. 
He was president of the Atlanta Banking and 
Savings Company and a director of the At- 
lantic Ice and Coal Company. 

He served in the Confederate army, in 
Cobb’s Legion, in the War Between the States. 
He was a trustee of Emory College, Oxford, 
Ga., and of Georgia Tech; a steward and trus- 
tee of the First Methodist Church of Atlanta 
for many years, and a trustee of Wesley Me- 
morial church and Wesley Memoria! hospital, 

Mr. Winship died April 11, 1916, at his 
winter home in Sarasota, Florida. 


‘ 


CHARLES ASHMORE CONKLIN 


Born July 9, 1848, at Patchogue, Long 
Island, N. Y., Mr. Conklin attended school at 
Riverhead and Roslyn, L. I., and received 
training under his father and in private 
schools, 


Coming to Atlanta in 1888, he established 
the Conklin Tinplate and Metals Company, 
of which he was president until his death. 
He was one of the first men in this section 
of the country to give an interest in the busi- 
ness to his employes. A prominent leader of 
All Saints Episcopal church, he helped all 
worthwhile movements. 


He was a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Piedmont Driving Club, Druid 
Hills Club, Capital City Club, and for many 
years was commodore of the Moosehead Lake 
Yacht Club, at Kineo, Maine, where he had 
his summer home. Mr. Conklin was noted as 
a sportsman, being e&pecially a successful 
angler and hunter of big game. He died July 
20, 1929, at the age of 81 years. 


Distinguished 
Atlanta 


Pioneers 


Atlanta’s eminence in the world 
of business, industry and culture 
is traceable in many of its phases 
to the men whose pictures you see 
on this page. All fourteen of them 
have now passed on—leaving to 
their sons and daughters and their 
fellow-citizens a rich heritage of 
inspiration, an endowment of shin- 
ing example which has been main- 
ly responsible for the fact that 
Atlanta and Atlantans still possess 
the spirit of pioneers, the willing- 
ness and the ability to carry proj- 
ects through to completion despite 
obstacles which may beset their 


pathways. 


C. SPURGEON KING, Financier 


Born in Lampasas, Texas, October 1, 1885, 
Mr. King and his brother, Rufus DeWitt King, 
organized the Security Bankers Finance Cor- 
poration, which rapidly expanded and in- 
cluded widespread subsidiary companies. 

He was vice president and secretary of 
the Security Bankers Finance Corporation 
and its subsidiary companies, president of the 
Financial Trust Corporation, junior partner 
of King Brothers & Company; vice president 
of Home Finance Service, Inc. 

He was a member of the Atlanta Athletic, 
East Lake and Druid Hills Clubs. He was a 
member of the Old Guard: a member of the 
Masonic order, and a member of St. Luke's 
Episcopal church. 

His death on June 11, 1930, at the age of 
45, cut short his vigorous business career. He 
also gave liberally to worthwhile causes, and 
realizing the value of an education, he was 
financially responsible for several boys and 
girls continuing their schooling. 


, 
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RICHARD PETERS, “ngineer 


Civil engineer, capitalist, developer and 
for at least fifty years a potent factor in build- 
ing up the city of Atlanta, Mr. Peters was 
born near Philadelphia on November 10, 1810. 

In 1835 he moved to Atlanta as superin- 
tendent of the Georgia Railroad and was its 
superintendent from 1837 to 1845. For fifty 
years, Mr. Peters supported every public 
movement which developed Atlanta, the suc- 
cess of the Cotton Exposition of 1881 being 
largely placed to his credit. 

He was one of the founders of Atlanta’s 
first street railway system. Many other devel- 
opments in and around the city now are 
traceable to his enterprise and those of his 
family, who followed in his footsteps. For 
many years a central Atlanta street has borne 
his family name. Mr. Peters’ death occurred 
on February 6, 1889, 


BOSS BES 


DeLOS LEMUEL HILL, Doctor of Dentistry 


Born May 14, 1874, Dr. Hill attended Boys’ 
High school and graduated from Atlanta 
Dental College as caledictorian in 1903. 


Dr Hill, nationally known in dentistry, 
served at various times as: Secretary and 
treasurer, vice president and president-elect 
of the. American Association of Dental 
Schools; secretary and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Dental Faculties; mem- 
ber of International Federation Dentaire; Fel- 
low in the American College of Dentists: or- 
ganizer and president of Fifth District Dental 
Society; supreme counselor of Psi Omega 
fraternity; a Mason, past master of Piedmont 
Lodge, and a Shriner. 

He left $50,000 to the Atlanta Southern 
Dental College, of which he was a trustee, to 
be given after the death of his wife. But 
rather than delay the great work, Mrs. Hill 
gave this amount and more from her personal 
funds and established the “DeLos L. Hill Jr. 
Memorial Children’s Clinic” in memory of 
their son. Dr. Hill died May 7, 1931. 


JOHN NEWTON McEACHERN, Insurance 


Born in 1853 in Cobb County, Georgia, 
Mr. McEachern came to Atlanta as an insur- 
ance agent. In 1892 he opened his own insur- 
ance office. From this small beginning grew 
the great Industrial Life and Héalth Insurance 
Company, whose home office is in Atlanta. 

He was president of the company from 
1892 to 1926, and chairman of the board from 
1926 until his death December 6, 1928. 

A life-long member of the Methodist 
church, Mr. McEachern generously supported 
its institutions. He also served as a member 
of the board of trustees of the Wesley Meric- 
rial church, Wesley Memorial hospifal, and 
Young Harris College, member of the city 
council of Atlanta, board of police commis- 
sioners, and board of education. He was a 
thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Mason, a 
Knight Templar and a Shriner. He was a 
member of the Druid Hills Golf Club and the 
Atlanta Athletic Club. A handsome church 
building erected in his home community, 
Cobb county, was named for him. 
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COLONEL JACK J. SPALDING, Lawyer 


Born at Morganfield, Kentucky, August 
29, 1856, Mr. Spalding came to Atlanta in 
1882 and built one of the greatest law prac- 
tices in the south. In 1885, when he was 29, 
he formed, with the late Alex C. King, the 
firm King & Spalding, which gained nation- 
wide distinction. 

Mr. Spalding was a highly successful! man 
of affairs, generously helpful in civic under- 
takings, a loyal Democrat, having attended 
more Democratic national conventions than 
any other party leader; a devoted Catholie 
and a loyal friend. His services to the Atlanta 
Historical Society helped the growth and use- 
fulness of that organization. : 

Of all the honors that came to him, he 
cherished most the one bestowed in 1927, 
when Pope Pius XI created him a Knight 
of St. Gregory the Great, and next to this, 
the Letare Medal for 1928, awarded him uy 
Notre Dame University. He was also a Knight 
of Malta. 

Mr. Spalding died on December 8, 1938. 


CAPTAIN JAMES WARREN ENGLISH 


Born October 28, 1837, in Orleans Parish, 
La., he enlisted in the Confederate Arniy 
with the Spalding Grays, and as captain in 
charge of skirmish lines, he was chosen spe- 
cial courier to receive from General Grant 
and deliver to General Lee a formal demand 
tc surrender at Appomattox Court House. In 
1865 when the army disbanded, Lee shook 
his hand and said. “Go home and be as good 
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a citizen as you have made a soldier, and 
all will yet be well with you.’ 


Captain English was president of the 
Chattahoochee Brick Company; president of 
the American Trust and Banking Company; 
vice president of the Atlanta Savings Bank; 
president. and chairman of Board of Direc- 
tors of the Fourth National Bank; mayor and 
member of City Council; trustee of Grady 
Hospital; president of the Atlanta Terminal 
Company. He died February 15, 1925. 


JAMES FRANKLIN ALEXANDER, Physician 


Born in Greenville district, S. C., May 24, 
1824, Dr. Alexander was graduated from the 
Georgia Medical College at Augusta in 1849, 
and came to Atlanta to practice his profession, 

In the Civil War he was surgeon of the 
Seventh Georgia Infantry, serving six months 
on the field, after which he was assigned to 
hospital duty in Atlanta until the close of 
the war. 

One of Atlanta’s first physicians, Dr. Alex- 
ander was prominent in municipal affairs, 
especially those dealing with the health of 
the city. 

For ten years he was a member of the 
board of health, serving several terms as 
president. During the yellow fever scare of 
1896, he maintained the disease would not 
spread in Atlanta, and as president of the 
board of health and against active opposition, 
he opened the doors of Atlanta to the fever 
refugees. And in no case did the disease 
spread to others. He died in November, 1901, 
at the age of 77 years. 
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rage lwo H 
First Taxicab 
Here Owned 
By Belle Isl 


Atlanta Baggage Com- 


came this way to the hotels and 
guest houses of the period. | 
Atlanta Comes of Age. | 
There was not a great deal of 
this business, but the company) 
managed to thrive and it was 
e doing an able job of serving the| 
then rapidly growing city when. 
our town suddenly became a me- 


bile for hire appeared on 


tropolis because the first automo- | 
its | 


him to undertake this venture in 
his spare time. The cab was a 
rear-entrance White Steamer, 2 
variety of automobile long since 
gone to its reward, which had 
been purchased out of the life 
savings of young Al Belle Isle. 
This White Steamer, which 
would be laughable on the streets 
of Atlanta today, was the consum- 
mation of a dream generated in 
the mind of the young Atlantan 


black waffle pique with demure 
frills at the neck to belie its ta- 
lored lines. Both these unusual 
suits are ideal for the street, for 


the office, for luncheon: double as | 


“date dresses” for leisure moments 


with the Army or Navy. 


On the less formal side plaid 


and checked gingham, striped and 
plain chambray, woven and print- | 
ed seersucker and the large fam-_| 


ily of crinkles, striped ticking and 


_awning-striped slipcover cottons, | 


used with striking effect in a long 
dress with peekaboo skirt, the 
flicker of legs revealed through 
rows of diamond cutouts piped in 
navy rickrack. 

Printed voile—large white dots 
on dark grounds, cool green and 


‘purple flowers on white or trop- 


blooms splashed over cool 
grey sheer permanent muslin, 
‘dotted swiss, and all the new 
‘crinkled seers—make a dazzling 
array of flattering, feminine, aft- 
-ernoon and cocktail dresses, 


ical 


. _ |Streets. That day Atlanta grew.| when he had visited New York 
pany Parent of Trans That day Atlanta was suddenly | driving his employer and had seen|besides permanent glazed chintz_| ee Be gk, ea, FP 3) a Be Res 
portation Group. the New York of the south, ce- the taxicabs plying the streets | made. a hand-picked parade of | 3 ee : | : Sr 4 : . ‘ ae - | Sprightly accessories add the 
‘cause theretofore only in New| there, 'town cottons. Designed with ca- 7 aoe ies ° i a . t rtes 
On December 6, 1883, when At-| York could there be found the| The single motorcar grew up|reer girls in mind are a perfect | neste ps ‘ Sk a ee \ clothes ‘nea aie A agg A yi 
lanta was just a young metropo- | #™azing phenomenon of an auto-|into a small fleet. Year by year|secretary costume of brown and) (awe ssa : oe pler more tailored styling they 
ls mobile which could be rented by | the fleet grew larger and was con-| white gingham checks with nip-| #2.) 29% PRK ae $s ; , , , 
lis, there was founded a business | the mile or by the hour, with an|stantly replaced by more modern|ped-in waist; a two-piece cham-| % . a : 3) >: toe eee ) fil ._ ony i gen = than 
which has persisted to this good experienced man, in fierce-loking| vehicles until the present time | bray dress with striped top; and a wae pasa Brncooal Rarakhoacanaaets he “ida rte pete sane nan 
day and finds itself the parent of | goggles and a linen coat, to keep! when several hundred streamlined | checked dirnd] skirt worn with a| pckinean handbags, gloves roe 
four important Atlanta transpor- the mysterious —- of machinery | yellow Cabs, trim, clean and fitted jacket of brown pique, cut shoes of cotton that make town 
iis seevice organizations. caeyge Bete opty as it went through | smooth running, serve Atlanta’s on —_ bias. clothes “Town Topics.” A new 
In the beginning, the Atlanta ; peculiar needs. Crinkled cottons are more im- patriotic cotton handbag is a 
Paggace & Cab Company was no The First Taxi. | Atlanta’s Special Need. portant than ever for city slickers | three-timer since it comes with 
more than an optimistic title tor| That first taxicab was owned| It must be remembered that this |45 well as farmer's daughters and covers in red, white and blue 
» couple of aging mules and a not- and driven by Alvin L. Belle Isle,|city is like a hand with out-|the growing army of farmerettes, which may be alternated to match 
loo-steady wagon which hauled private chauffeur for a leading | stretched fingers. The transporta- because American women and different costumes. Shorty gloves 
ine luggage of such travelers as Atlanta citizen who had permitted | tion lines of Atlanta run down firls are leading such busy lives with turn-down cuffs are made of 
: | tom me these fingers to the palm in such they can't spend most of their time | pique to go with it. Cotton gloves 
a way that if you live at the tip taking care of their clothes. also commees a Gis Cennens giove 
of one of the fingers and wish to; white will dominate wartime .. EB a KE BEST se. oo — ae 2 of Toheian besides the traditional 
get to the tip of another it is nec- | nights when daylight lasts till 9 Rich white cotton lace (grand with long black cotton lace gloves, | cotton | mesh, it s the sn rtest “woven” gloves. They are shown 
essary to travel all the way Gown p. m., and here again tubbable, with sunburn) ties at the waist a face-framing hat of black or-|dress in creation for restaurant {n every color of the rainbow to 
Ss a niet te noe yg boar po lovable cottons come to town. with a belt of black patent. Worn! gandie, and cool sandals of a new dining in town. White pique is add zip to plain, dark costumes. 
'tination. This surface transporta- 
tion system, virtually devoid of 
‘connecting crosslines, has made it 
necessary for Atlantans to use au- 
'tomobiles to travel from one pari) 
of the city to another expedi-. 
tiously. 
Atlanta was built to be an auto- | 
mobile-riding city, and Atlanta 


| A Georgia Institution Since 1872 


ple realize, on the transportation 

\supplied by the taxicab, now that . 

private automobiles are rapid! . o ; 

Teesing extinct. ~_ | It was in 1872 that the first class was graduated from 

a ps mpeng age An Boys’ High School in Atlanta. In that class was 
e Ye ab Company, un- : ; i>: 

‘der the pre Rew oo of ae Henry Wellhouse, who immediately joined his father 
in business, a business which had just begun handling 
paper. That paper firm, starting activity seventy 
years ago, is now the National Paper Company. 


BAD MUSIC FOR HITLER—The grumbling. mumbling grind of pressure drills was 
bad news for Hitler, Inc. The street car tracks came up for scrap, which meant more 
machineguns and tanks. 
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Belle Isle and the presidency ot 
A. G. Hendley, is farsightedly pre- 
serving the taxicab fleet despite 
the tremendous wartime demand 
on its services. Every driver is 
schooled in ways and means of 
making gas go farther, driving the 
cab without wear and tear on pre- 
cious rubber. 

The Belle Isle garage is one of 
the largest as well as one of the 


yv* 
\ E salute The Atlanta Constitution for its 
first ramp-type garages estab- 
lished in this country, and on its. 


seventy-five years of service to Atlanta, to 

Georgia and to the south. When The Constitu- ||/M®@vy concrete floors may be Atlanta and Georgia served 
stored a thousand cars, safe from | as president of the firm 
tion was founded the southland was literally in the weather and maintained at an_ until his death in 1924, 


: even room temperature, protected | 

It has seen those ashes blaze with the in every possible way. | 
So the dream of the young Belle 
Tsle has grown up into a great and 
vital service organization, and 


around it clusters allied services. 


Cotton Fabrics 
Going to Town 


In Many Styles 
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Mr. Henry Wellhous 


This late pionecr citizen of 


Mr. Sidney Wellhouse 

President of the National 
Paper Company since 1924, 
he has been connected with 
the firm since 1905, 


bl 


ashes. 
determination of a courageous people, a de- 
termination that has molded the south into an 
integral part of the nation’s business structure. 


Our organization has been a part of this picture 
of progress for 20 years; with justifiable pride 
we feel that a contribution has been made to 
the south’s expanding industrial self-sufficiency. 


The products of our plant compete on terms of Sports, Afternoon and 
equality with those of other sections. Awards | Formal Wear For Milady 


for mechanical excellence have been received | Come From Looms. | 


| Cotton fashions have been coun- 
try favorites for sO many years 
that we have come to think of 
them as country cousins—easy- | 
going, washable casuals and play- | 
clothes that permit us to relax | 
‘and enjoy life, and as such they 
are invaluable. But this year, ac- 
cording to Virginia Jewel, fashion 
director of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, and National Cotton Coun- 
cil, cotton shows a new face, a 
sophisticated side which most of 
us hadn’t suspected, in city suits 
as blase as the best of silks and 
woolens and rayons, 

Coming at a time when short- 
‘ages of other fabrics are calling 
increased attention to cotton, these 
little suits meet a dual need. Ev- 
ery woman likes the cool, clean 
‘feel and the fresh, crisp lock of 
cotton. When she can have both 
these virtues combined with the 
utmost chic for city street wear, 
she has solved her five-month 
warm weather problem. | 

Outstanding among these cotton | 
| suits are a softly styled black pop- | 
lin with a crisp white organdie | 
‘blouse and a white pin-striped | 


in places as far removed as New York City. 


Thus, businessmen of Atlanta and this section 
have at their disposal the products and the 
services, backed by experience, of this Southern 
producer of fine lithographing, printing and the 
diversified office aids that contribute to more 
efficient office procedure. 


Our Story Is The Story of Georgia... 


wholesale concern in Atlanta to operate a motor 
truck for delivery purposes; today it requires a 
fleet to carry on its city and freight delivery. 
We have occupied our present building since 
1912; our plant at Bolton was started in 1917. 


OUR ORIGINS are deep in 
the history of Atlanta arfd Geor- 
gia, our whole record of progress 


and growth having been parallel 


JOHN H. 
HARLAND 


COMPAN Y 


@ PRINTERS @ STATIONERS 
ATLANTA IGA 


to the resurgence of our city and state from the 
days of the Sixties, just following the War 
Between the States. 


Long service is a characteristic-in our organ- 
ization, both among officers and employees, L. N, 
Hyatt, vice president, joined the firm in 1901; 
Fred G. Barrett, secretary and manager of the 
Bolton plant, has served since 1907, and Charles 
R. Liebman, treasurer, has been associated with 


WANS NPNOANNO ING) 


In the paper business alone, this organiza- 
tion has enjoyed a steady expansion of seventy 
years—and the paper business was an out- 
growth of general merchandising begun several 
years before by Meyer Wellhouse, grandfather 
of today’s president of the company. 
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Atlanta Headquarters 
for 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
TO FILL EVERY 
OFFICE NEED 
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Congratulates 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


on its 7oth Anniversary 
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CARITHERS-WALLACE-COURTENAY 


OFFICE OUTFITTERS | 
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us since 1921. 
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It has been our happy privilege to grow and 
progress with Georgia—our organization is 
wholeheartedly aware that today’s big job is 
Victory for our nation—we look to the future 
with confidence and faith in the continued for- 


ward march of our native city and state. 


From a purely local enterprise with a 
handful of employees, our growth now gives us 
large distribution throughout the Southeastern 
states from Virginia to Texas and more than 200 
peeople are on our payrolls. This was the first 


NATIONAL PaPeR Co 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
PAPER BAGS FOLDING BOXES 
TEXTILE CONES AND TUBES 


Office and Folding Box Plant---Simpson and Elliott Streets---Atlanta 
Paper Mill---Cone and Tube Plant---Bolton 
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Typewriter 
Called Boon 
To Printing 


Employe Began Career 
on Paper More Than 
20 Years Ago. 


By ROLFE EDMONDSGC:~. 
“The typewriter is one of 
greatest boons of the printing art!” | 
according to Herman A. Agricola, 
71, who began his printing career 
on The Constituttion more than 50 
years ago, when type was set by 
hand, and the copy was the long- 
hand scrawl of such notables as 
Henry W. Grady, at that time edi- 
tor of The Constitution: Joel 
(handler Harris, who gained un- 
dying fame as the author of the 
famous Uncle Remus series; of 
Sam W. Small, widely known 
writer and one of The Consti- 
tution’s pioneer editorial employes, 
and of Frank L. Stanton, whose 
poetry, composed in The Consti- 
tution office and for years a daily 
feature, will live through the 

years. 
Still Setting Type. 

Agricola, who is still setting type 
on The Constitution, but by the| 
most modern method, and with one 
of the most mode.n linotype ma- 
chines made, knew the handwrit- 
ing of all four. The handwriting | 
of some, he said, was clear as the 
message they told, but of 
others, 
the better.” 

“Print of the old school had 
to know how to read,” 
said. “And when |! say read, l 
mean they had to know how to 
read anything, for back in those 
days, the typewriter was unknown, 


and the pencil or the pen was the» 


tool of the writer. 

“The scrawl! of some of the 
world’s most gifted writers was 
truly a scraw!] anc could be de- 
ciphered only by a few, while 
others formed their letters with 
the skill of an artist, flourishing 
a pen as if it was a brush, and 
shading their letters with a bold 
and masterful stroke. 

Learned to Read. 

“T soon learned to read both the 
beautiful handwriting and the ap- 
parently illegible scrawls. From 
both I got something of value, 
something of the better things of | 
life: something of the historical, | 
and something of the beautiful. 

“A newspaper is a thing from 
which one can get a liberal educa- 
tion. 

“The newspaper is something 
that prints stories about every- 

There are stories that are 

‘ stories full of love: stories 

of valuable information, and 

ries about history, science, the 

music, and a score or more | 

rthwhile subjects. 

Food For Thought. 

newspaper is food (for 

h It's editorials are the 

ns of thinking men; its news 

ire the activities of the’ 

leaders as well as of the 

ts sports pages are filled 


the achievements of the 


the 


the | 
he declared, “the less said, | 


Agricola | 


his career in The Constitution mail 
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KNOWS HIS SCRAWLS— 
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Defense Job 


Contractors in 
Decatur Busy 


-|DeKalb Firms Digging, 


Building, Painting in 
War Effort. 


Among Decatur’s busiest indus- 
tries at present are the contract-| 
ing firms, which are spending | 
most of their time on defense. 
projects. 7 | 

W. L. Cobb Construction Come | 
pany, 106 East Ponce de Leon ave-_| 
nue, which previously spent most 
of its time building roads, high- 
ways and bridges, has turned its 
machinery to the construction of 


airport runways and taxi-ways. 

| William Wilson & Sons, paint- 
‘ing and decorating firm, moved 
into their new modern office 
building at 223 Trinity place, De- 
catur, in June. They are turning 
all their resources into hasty com- 
pletion of the many painting jobs 
they have at Army camps and 
Navy bases all over the south- 


east. 


of Consolidated 
| Quarries, one of the largest quar- 
‘Ties in this section, are in great 
demand for building new defense 
‘projects. The company is busy 
‘turning out its vital materials, 


'|concrete blocks, concrete bricks, 
i} crushed stone and washed sand. 
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hen Herman A. Agricola 


started setting type by hand for The Constitution, a 
printer had to be a handwriting expert, because the 
famous men of yesteryear scribbled their stories and arti- 


cles. No wonder he thinks 


the typewriter “one of the 


greatest boons of the printer’s art.” 


world’s greatest athletes; its the- 


atrical pages prepare .us in ad- 
vance for the best of the dramatic | 
arts; its comic pages give us a/| 
laugh, and the ffinancial pages. 
give us the latest information on | 


‘the commodities of the world.” 


AS a youngster, Agricola began | 


room, where he addressed, by 


hand, the papers for mailing to! 
subscribers of the paper. After two 
years of this work, he decided to 
enter the printing end of the pa- 
per, and was employed in The 
Constitution’s composing room as a. 
printer’s devil. There he learned 
to set type, and to decipher the 
scratching of the reporters and 
othér contributors. 

“For several years I set type 
by hand,” Agricola said. “I would 
average about a half a column per 
day, then the linotype was invent- 
ed, and printers began to set six, 


eight and 10 columns of type per 
day. 

“Shortly after the linotype was 
invented, the typewriter was 


adopted for the use of the news-| 
paper reporters and other contrib- | 
the | 
the | 


utors, and then the life of 
printer became easier, for 
printer then began to receive type- 


written copy which was far more 
legible than the handwriting of the 


average person. 


“It’s true there have been won-! 


derful inventions in the printing 
field, but in my opinion the in- 
vention which was the greatest 
benefit to the printer was the 
typewriter.” 


RIE ie 
APPEAL FOR BOOKS. 

Corporal J. Simpson, former 
bookmaker's cler) in England, 
now a prisoner of war, has sent 
out an appeal for books* about 
jockeys, owners, trainers and pro- 
fessional .boxers, and the British 
Red Cross is helping him. 


‘of the margin between 
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Rutland Construction Company, 
‘215 Atlanta avanue, specializes in 
(excavating, grading and hauling. 
\They are working on several air- 
ports and auxiliary landing field 
projects. 

They did excavation and haul- 
ing for the Clark Howell Homes, 
the State Office building, Décatur 
'Homes and part of the excavation 
‘work on the Naval Air Station at 
Chamblee. Before the war, they 
/built many lakes, including Lake 
'Beuna Vista, nea: East Lake: 
| Lakemoore, on the Roswell road; 
|Possum lake, near Stone Moun- 
tain, and Culler’s lake, on Briar- 
cliff road. Guy W. Rutland Sr. 
is president of the company, and 
'Guy W. Rutland Jr. is vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

A. Farnell Blair, general con- 
tracting company, located in the 
new Blair building at 215 Church 
street, Decatur, is one of the best 
known contractors in the south. 
They are engaged entirely in the 
war effort. 
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Utility Togs in Lead 


| 


Backed by government prefer- 
ence, utility garments soon will 
dominate the British wool trade, 
declare the industry’s experts in 
London. Utility clothing is no 
‘longer subject to a purchase tax. 
'It has a distinct advantage because 
its price- 
controlled goods and the higher 
quality merchandise. The govern- 
ment expects to rgise the propor- 
tion of utility clothing produced to 
100 per cent and to extend the 
range of utility goods in all direc- 
tions. 
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In Critish Wool Trade. 


DOVEDOWN 


HOSIERY 


Known nationally to thousands of women 
who read leading fashion magazines, 
DOVEDOWN stockings are made iin 
Griffin, Georgia, with experience and 
skill. These beautiful all-American stock- 
ings for all-American activities are of 
high twist Rayon, the new fall fabric that 
all hosiery mills are now using. 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 


The new Rayon stockings are amazingly attractive 
and the colors are exquisite. We predict a cheerful 
and enthusiastic acceptance of them. The name 


DOVEDOWN in hosiery is synonymous with the best 
. and quality in DOVEDOWN 


means style plus long wear. 


obtainable quality . . 


DOVEDOWN HOSIERY MILLS 
GRIFFIN; GEORGIA 
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ScoTr ConstRucTION ComMPaANY | 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


BRIDGES @ GRADING @ PAVING @ GENERAL CONTRACTING 


Scorr Co 


SEPTIC TANKS 


SEWER AND CULVERT 


THOMASVILLE, GA. and SAVANNAH, GA. 


NCRETE PIPE 


DRAIN TILE 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


ComMPANY 


PIPE 
| 


6” to 48” 


FOUNDATION PIERS 
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History of Religion 
In Georgia Dates 
Back to 1500's 


By DR. THOMAS M. ELLIOTT, 
Pastor Candler Memorial Methodist Church, Atlanta. 

teligion’s history in Georgia 1s almost coeval with the 
discovery of America by Columbus in 1492. From 1522 Geor- 
gia territory was included in the Catholic diocese of Santiago 
de Cuba, with the Florida diocese established in 1527, at the 
petition of the King of Spain, The first Christian baptism in 
North America took place at East Macon, 1540, when De Soto’s 
men marched near the Indian mounds and two Indians, Mark 
and Peter, received baptism at the hands of Catholic priests. 
In 1665, Admiral Mendoza laid out St. Augustine, where was 

erected the first Catholic church in America. 


The above historical facts are, 
related to set forth the evidence absolutely correct and up-to-the- 
that some degree of religious ac- minute figures are impossible, but 
tivity was existent in the south- (the figures given are based on 

to the coming |80verninent reports of 1936, with 
of Oglethorpe in 1733. With the | approximately true allowances 
coming of Oglethorpe, Georgia’s |made for increases in membership 
religious history begins with a def- |and expenditures since that date. 
niteness that cannot be question- Virgin territory and opportunity 
ed, and, like the spreading |confronted the group of religious 
branches of a great tree, reaches | believers who arrived with Gen- 
out in every way to bless all'eral Oglethorpe on that bleak 
phases of life and progress in the |February tay in 1733. With a 
commonwealth of Georgia. Com-|zeal equaling their work in found- 
ing with General Oglethorpe were jing Savannah those believers gave 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Bap- itehmselves in promoting religious 
tists, Salzbergers and representa- jinterests in the Thirteenth Colony. 
tives of other religious groups. Episcopalians took root in Savan- 
Scarcely had landings been made |nah, while Baptists quickly reach- 
at Yamacraw Bluff, in 1733, be- |ed out to Ebenezer, 30 miles away, 
fore the religious groups had be- and Presbyterians were equally 
run their work. The numbers in active and settled at Darien, 
sach group were necessarily small,|while Catholics were known to 
but new fields of opportunity and |be at work among the East Ma- 
ty to those early Georgia be-!con Indian mounds in a short pe- 
jjievers were as good, fresh soil in /riod of time. 
which they invested labors that Arrested for Preaching 
were eventually to bear fruits | Stabies 7 : 
ites: » hundred-fold. _ ories of heroic fortitude are 
se.000 Church Edifices. ‘given of the struggles and hard- 
iships endured by those early re- 
Today in Georgia there are some ligious pioneers in Georgia. Dan- 
religious denominations and iel Marshall, who organized Kio- 
sects, numbering communicants IN |kee church, the first Baptist 
the total of 1,350,000, tam Bln ys wl |church to be established in the 
national groups ranging in Nulm~ | state, was arrested while praying, 
755,000 Baptists to the for preaching in the St. Paul Ge 
4 | Church of se a ish. At his trial he was ordered 
America, which numbers fewer | +, jeaye and not to return. Con- 
than 250 members. The 10,000 | stable Samuel Cortledge, who ar- 
a7 ede ig diag ey oe ey rested Marshall, was converted, 
navons 1 . ~ land received baptism from Mar- 
tion of some aa a yey @/shall. John Wesley, at Savannah, 
total combined expenditure of ap~ seeking to impress humility upon 
proximately $10,000,000 annually. his . 
=~ . : parishioners, appeared in his 
These figures do not include nif barefooted “yy ki 
church property valuations per- Ste p! net ga d re dint making 
taining to educational institutions, ~ pastora sOUnCE tC istant com- 
ca. munities was sometimes forced to 
hospitals, orphanages, etc. 
| apart sleep outdoors. He relates his ex- 

AR interesting sidelight a .0 | perience of sleeping beside a log 
chureh membership — shou €'on a winter night and waking up 
given just here, relative to the| ...ereq by heavy frost the fol- 
percentage of membership under | jowing morning. Similar in- 
1S years of Bo we seh yy 98 stances of fortitude are related for 
one “pga onal 8 ood wong _workers in other groups. 
hemoers /| This survey reveals the fact that 


while Catholic have 28.1 per cent | he fi 
under 13. The Church of God has | all the major denominations in 
27.8 per cent, the Church of Lat- Georgia had a more-or-less simul- 


ter Dav Saints has 25.1 per cent, taneous start. Each and every 
Methodists 15 per cent, Cumber- | group was afforded.an opportuni- 
13.8 per cent, | ty, save Catholics, whom the Geor- 
4.2 per cent,|gia charter excluded until 1799. 
Baptists have | This exclusion of Catholics result- 


east region prior 


ef 


bers from 


Free Methodist 


land Presbyterians 
Southern Baptists 
while Primitive 


nniv 
It should be borne in mind that|them and the founding of Acadia 


| 


| ministers and seven foreign mis- | 
,slonaries. | 

What is the _ secret of one| 
church’s so great contribution to! 
Georgia and the promotion of re-| 
ligious life? Chronicles of the) 
day record some of the secret—| 
regular church attendance with) 
communicants going from one to | 
14 miles to church services; family | 
worship without exception, no 
sporadic revivals, liberal support) 
:}of the church and dedication of, 
#2\all babies in baptism. Records of) 
*:|births and records of infant bap-| 
*2|tisms are almost identical for the) 
“x | Midway church, 
“| One marvels that church groups | 
of those pioneer days with such’ 
limited resources and faced by 
such heavy handicaps*could make 
so profound and lasting impres-| 
sion. They didn’t have much in) 
the shape of earthly and human 
resources, but they did have faith, 
loyalty, courage, heartfelt religion | 
and genuine convictions. Their) 
preachers were no@ placeseekers. 
nor caterers and they hestitated 
not to tell the wide world that, | 
“except they repent” there was no 
entrance into the kingdom. Re- 
pentance was doctrine often pro- 
claimed and practiced by those 
seeking a genuine change of heart. 

Tribute to Pioneers. 


The early pioneering believers 
labored with an eye on the future. 
Not only did they urge Christian 
living for the day, but they looked 
forward to a more intelligent faith 
and more proficient equipment. 


THE REV. JOHN MOORE 
WALKER—Bishop-elect of 
the Atlanta diocese, 


in 1765. The exclusion removed 
in 1799, the Catholics set up their| Hence schools were setup, whose 
first church in Georgia at Lecust! successors abide to this day in 
Grove, afterward Raytown, in| Mercer and Emory. John Wes- 
Wilkes county, afterward Talia-| ley, in Savannah at Christ church, 
ferro. Since that date religious|set up the world’s first Sunday 
freedom in Georgia has been un-| school, to be succeeded by the 
interrupted. Within recent months} world-wide Sunday school move- 
legal strictures have been sought! ment of this time. Communicants 
against a group known as Je-|oOf every denomination stood 
hovah’s Witnesses, with ji gment | Shoulder to shoulder during the 


pronounced by the United States|fighting at Bloody Marsh, on 
Supreme Court. March 7, 1742, and won the bat- 
i tle that shaped all future civiliza- 
No tabulation of the number of! tion in North America. Like the 


ministers in Georgia is av ailable;| early Christions of the first cen- 


but, if three churches are allot- 
ted to a minister, there are ap- 


proximately 2,350 ministers in the’ 
local | 


state today, not including 
and lay ministers. Census reports 
two years ago showed Georgia to 
have 3,184 employed ministers, 
with 34 seeking employment. 
Story of Midway Churc:.. 


Cold figures are but a shadow 
of the great contribution made to 
Georgia’s progress by the church 
folk. One can easily imagine the 
church’s constructive force in 
building the new state as to 
morale, sponsoring human wel- 
fare, opposing hurtful movements, 
appealing to the better elements of 
human nature and leadership in 
seeking a more abundant life for 


tury, those early pioneers in Geor- 
gia didn’t have much in the way 
of material equipment, but they 
did have conviction, courage, de- 


_votion, loyalty and spiritual and 


And God mightily 
“for God was with 


civic ideals. 
used them, 
them.” 

This reflection intrudes itself: 
We sing “Faith of our fathers liv- 
ing still;” what, if Georgia church- 


‘folk numbering 1,350,000 with all 


the modern organization and 
equipment, should be made and 
do as those fathers of 200 years 
ago? 

As noted before, Catholics were 
the first Christians to do religious 
work in Georgia territory. Follow- 
ing the discovery of America by 
Columbus, several Spanish expedi- 


6 per cent under 13 years.|ed in the migration of many of| 


all. The Midway Presbyterian 
church may be mentioned as just 
one instance of the vast contribu- 
tion made to the state’s welfare 
by one church, Midway church, 
Liberty county, was founded in 


tions visited the new land, par- 
ticularly those of Ponce de Leon 
and De Soto. Those expeditions 
had in them Catholic priests, and 
in 1566 they established friendly 
»|relations with Indians at Guale, 
1192, From. that one church 82 near Savannah, and planned a se- 
ordained ministers derived. Of! vies of forts along the coast from 
the 82 coming from Midway 50! morida to South Carolina. In that 
were Presbyterians, 17 were Bap-| came year Father Martinez was 
tists, three were Episcopalians, 13! ,ijjeq on Cumberland Island, be- 
were Methodists, one of whom | coming the first martyr in the 
was James Osgood Andrew. John | western hemisphere. By 1598 there 
Quarterman Sr. was a member Of! were seven Catholic missions in 


Midway church. Among Quarter- 


man’s descendants are found 23 Continued on Page 6-H. 
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Griffin, Georgia 
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BALFOUR LUMBER Co. 


Thomasville, Georgia 


GEORGIA 


R. C. BALFOUR, President > 


E. L. LINDSEY, Secretary 
L. S. SYKES, Manager 


CRATE & BASKET COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PACKAGES 


T. F. HARLOW, Forestry 
J.C. BRADY, Foreman 

G. B. MAYO, Lumber 

C. X. BALFOUR, Distributor 
F. H. BALFOUR, Salesman 
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Streetcar Men 
Ran Errands 
Of Housewives 


| 
| 
| 


Horse Drivers Once Car- 
ried Husbands’ Lunches 
to Town. 


By LANE NOLAND. 

In these days of staggered hours, 
of bus and street-car riders jostled 
to and fro by the 5 o’clock rush, 
it is soothing to look back to the 
horse-car days, when a ride cost 
a nickel and the obliging conduc- 
tor would pull up and “whoa” the} 
mules at your door. | 

Mrs. George Denman, mother- | 
in-law of the late managing editor 
of The Constitution, Pat Ham-'| 
mond, has no complaint to make 
of the new system, but says it 
was nice when the  horse-car 
driver would pick up a spool of 
thread for you down at the dry 
goods store. 

“TI used to live out on White- 
hall street, and whenever we 
needed something down town not 
mportant enough to hitch up the 
horses and drive in for, we’d just 
stop the trolley and tell the driver 
what we wanted. 

“He'd ,et most of the things at 
Keely’s Dry Goods store, on the 
corner of Hunter and Whitehall, 
as that was a convenient spot. Of 
course.” she added, “shopping was 
a lot simpler then, since the same 
clerk could sell you any item in 
the store.” 

Getting Husband's Lunch. 

Another off-the-record service 
f the chivalrous drivers was a 
free delivery of lunches to hus- 
bands who worked down town. 
The women would fix hot lunches 
about 11 o'clock in the morning 
and stand out in front of their 
houses waiting for the noon car. 
The mules would then come plod- 
ding down the street, stopping at 
each house to pick up a pail, and 
so proceed into town, where the 
men folks were gathered to meet it. 

“The dummies were popular on 
Sundays,” Mrs. Denman remarked 
in passing. 

“Dummies?” We thought franti- 
cally, but finally had to ask. 

“Well, the dummies were short 
train lines that ran out to Deca- 
tur and Grant Park, great outing 
spots And the whole family 
would pile in on Sunday afternoon 
for the trip. 

Electric Car Sensation. 

The first electric cars caused a 
sensation. Timid souls trembled | 
as they boarded them for the first | 
time. The two seats ran length- 
wise down the‘entire car, and you 
dropped your ticket in a glass box 


up front. aoe Blanes SG See 


The specialty in those days was | 
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mirror has seen a half century of life in Atlanta. It’s owner (reflected above), Mrs. 
George Denman, came to Atlanta as a bride 54 years ago, and like the old family look- 
ing glass, her reflections on its history are worth notice. 


' 
the Nine-Mile Circle. Starting at|tion, Mrs. Denman now lives out/bird nest tucked snugly in the'name from the fact that all its | 
Five Points it was a special] ex-|on Westminster drive. works), and her prize possession,’ members had to have carriages to 


ursion in an open air car that 


But she brought all her treas-|to the ceiling, made in Spain, sur- make the long trip out.” 


made a nine-mile tour around the/ ures with her: the Turkish chair,|a 200-year-old mirror that reaches “Yes, those were great days,” 
wns beauty spots. centuries old and inlaid with/|rounded by a foot-wide border of Mrs. Denman went on. “I can 
nce her home on Whitehall (a' mother of pearl: the antique New| gold leaf. still see Captain Robert Lowry 
ely residential district when she | England clock that she salvaged; “Of course, this neighborhood speeding out to the club in his 


lally-ho, with all his friends up 
on the top beside him.” | 
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From one good friend 
and business associate 
to another ... 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS 


OF A 


GLORIOUS, HONORABLE 


51H 


ANNIVERSARY 
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PRESBYTERIANISM IN GEORGIA 


UR history in this State began in 1736 when General Ogle- 

thorpe settled a band of sturdy Scotch Highlanders near 

Darien as a bulwark against Spanish encroachment from what is 
now Florida. 


The Synod of Georgia is one of 17 Synods making up the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. (commonly known as 
the Southern Presbyterian Church). The Assembly reaches from 
Maryland and Missouri on the North to Florida and Texas and 
Oklahoma on the South and West. The figures to be given here 
do not include those who are known as Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterians, nor do they include those who are Presbyterians U. S. A. 
(commonly known as Northern Presbyterians). Still further they 
do not include Churches like the great Independent Presbyterian 
Church of Savannah. Finally these figures do not include Pres- 
byterians in foreign lands like China, Japan, Korea, Brazil, Mex- 
ico and the Belgian Congo who have been won to the Christian faith 
by our Missionaries but who do not report thru our central office. 


Excluding these above named there are in the Snyod of Georgia 
the Presbyteries of Athens, Atlanta, Augusta, Cherokee, Macon, 
Savannah and Southwest Georgia. In these seven Presbyteries 
are 255 Churches with a membership of 37,380, and a Sabbath 
School enrollment of 27,134. These Presbyterians gave to their 
Churches last year nearly One Million Dollars, and they added 
3,600 members to their rolls. 


During the two centuries since the days of General Oglethorpe 
Presbyterians have gladly shared in all that has meant the prog- 
ress of our Commonwealth and we have included in our fellow- 


ship such illustrious Georgians as Alexander H. Stephens, John B. 
Gordon, Sidney Lanier, and others, 


Presbyterians have had an especially large part in building the 
educational system of our State and the following well-known 
schools bear testimony to the solidity and continuance of this 
interest: Agnes Scott College, Columbia Theological Seminary, 
North Avenue Presbyterian School, and Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
Institute. In addition to these, Georgia Presbyterians share in the 
support and control of Presbyterian College and Thornwell Or- 
phanage in Clinton, South Carolina. 


Presbyterians share with their sister denominations in adherence 
to the great fundamentals of the Christian faith and they are known 
everywhere for their universal spirit of co-operation and for their 
devotion to the Bible and their unceasing effort to bring men 
everywhere into the Kingdom of our common Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. 


The next meeting of the Synod is to be held in the Central Pres- 
byterian Church in Athens on September 22d and reports will be 
considered as to our share in the Home Mission Emergency Fund 
as the Assembly seeks to secure $1,250,000 to meet the enlarged 
opportunities that face the Church everywhere in this day of 
change and challenge, and the United Religious Education Advance 
wherein we seek to bring the knowledge of Christ to every member 
of our every community. In addition we will continue our cam- 
paign for the enlargement of our schools and colleges and will 
inquire what we may do for our work in foreign lands during this 
day of global war. Thus we thank God and take courage as we 
face the future which is always safe in His hands. 


(THIS SPACE HAS BEEN CONTRIBUTED BY A GROUP OF GEORGIA PRESBYTERIANS) 
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THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA. 


Church History 
In State Dates 


Back to 1500's 


Continued From Page 4-H. 


Georgia, along the coast, and by 
1606 there were 1,500 confirma- 
tions. In 1655 there were 38 mis- 
sions in Georgia and Florida, with 
26,000 Christian Indians, accord- 
ing to some authorities. 


Immortal Father Ryan. 
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When the Georgia charter was | 


changed to permit Catholics to fol- 


low their faith here Bishop John | 


Carroll was consecrated the first 


bishop of the United States. In 1802| @ 


Georgia Catholics erected 
first church building in Savannah, 
and in 


their | 


1812 a church building at! 


Augusta, and by 1846 were estab-| 


lished in Atlanta. 


During the jubilee year of 1850) 


was es- 
Francis 


the diocese of Savannah 
tablished. with Father 
Xavier Gartland named 


first bishop of Savannah. During 


the administration of Bishop Au-| 
gustine Verot, in the ’60’s, Father | 
Abram Ryan was priest at the Au-| 


gusta St. Patrick’s church, and 
wrote the Confederate poems that 
gained for him immortal 
Bishop Persico, successor of Bish- 
op Verot, was the second Ameri- 
ren citizen to be made a cardinal 
in the church. At the invitation 


of Bishop Thomas A. Becker the} 


Marist Fathers opened their 
first school in Atlanta. Bishop 
Becker was succeeded by Bishop 
Benjamin J. Keiley, a Confeder- 
ate Veteran, who was succeeded as 
bishop by Father Michael J. Keyes. 
The Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara 
was installed bishop of the Savan- 
nah-Atianta diocese in January, 
1936. The Savannah diocese was 
established in 1850, by Pope Pius 
IX and was, in 1937, made the di- 
ocese of Savannah-Atlanta 
Pope Pius XI. The Catholic 
church of Georgia has had nine 
bishops, one of whom, Persico, be- 
came a cardinal. 

When the diocese of Savannah 
was established in 1850, embody- 
a territory of 60,000 square 
miles, or more than seven times 
as large as Massachusetts, there 
were only 4,000 Catholics in the 
state, located mostly at Savannah 
and Augusta. Today Georgia has 
85 priests, 23,000 communicants, 35 
parishes in the state, 70 stations, 
22 missions, 32 schools and col- 
leges, 5,300 children in schools, 3 
hoOspitals, 3 orphanages, 1 home for 
the aged, and 1 free cancer home 
for incurables. Church buildings 
have a valuation of $2,300,000. 

First Mass in Shanty. 

Catholic history in Atlanta is 
coeval with that of the city. At 
the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception I saw a baptismal rec- 
ord dated August 9, 1846, record- 
ing the baptism of George and 
Sarah Shipley and Mary Divers. 
That baptismal ceremony is said 
to nave been at the home of Ter- 
rence Doonan, which stood at the 
corner of Whitehall and Alabama 
streets. where a Jacobs store is 
now. The Rev. Thomas F. Shan- 
nahan, of Macon, offered the first 
mass in Atlanta, in the shanty 
home of Patrick Lynch. Through 


mr 
se 


a 


fame. | 


by 


as the) 


JAMES W. MERRITT, ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer, 
| Georgia Baptist convention. 


‘Chanahan’'s efforts Atlanta Ca- 
tholics bought a plot of ground, 
erected a.frame structure there- 
on, with a home for tie priest 
in the rear. There are now six 
‘Catholic churches in Atlanta, with 
an additional church at Decatur. 
| Presbyterians in Georgla began 
‘their great contribution to the 
‘state’s progress and _ culture in 
‘1735, when a group. of Scotch 
‘Highlanders settled at Darien, 
‘coming from South Carolina, with 
the Rev. John McLeod as their 
pastor. This Darien group was 
scattered by 1741 and lost sight 
of, with most of the members re- 
turning to South Carolina. A sec- 
ond start in Georgia Presbyterian 
work was launched at Midway 
church, 1752, in Liberty county, 
‘with the Rev. John Osgood as pas- 
tor, who gave 5v years to the 
Presbyterian ministry. 

| The Savannah Independent 
Presbyterian church, the New 
‘Hope Presbyterian church, near 
‘Danielsville, and the Lexington 
Presbyterian church contend for 
first place as to age in the Geor- 
gia synod. Forty-three freehold- 
ers constituted the Independent 
church at Savannah at its found- 
ing in 1755. 

Taught Jesse Mercer. 


In November, 1796, the region 
| west of the Savannah river was 
organized into the Hopewell pres- 
bytery, the first in the state. The 
first meeting of that presbytery 
was held a year later, at Liberty 
‘church, Wilkes county, with the 
lopening sermon delivered by the 
Rev. John Springer, who was the 
‘first Presbyterian minister to be 
ordained in Georgia. 
founded the Walnut Hill school 
and was the teacher of Jesse Mer- 
cer, who later became the patron 
of Mercer University. Presbyte- 
rianism in Georgia had made such 
\progress that, in 1845, the Geor- 
gia synod was established, with 
five presbyteries, 53 ministers and 


' 


| 
94 churches. The number of pres- | 


‘byteries has increased until the 


entire state is organized, with the 


lanta in 1913. 
In Atlanta the First Presbyte- 


tur, as pastor. 
division 
sulted in 
second Presbyterian church—Cen- 


general assembly meeting in At-| 


rian church was organized in 1848, | 
with the Rev. J. S. Wilson, Deca-. 
Ten years later a/| 
in the First church re-| 
the establishing of a. 


tral, on Washington street.- The | 


‘Augusta First Presbyterian church | 


was organized in 1804, 


Today there are some 250 Pres- | 


byterian churches in 


150,000. 


35,000 communicants. 
| Presbyterians first undertook 
evangelistic work among Negroes 


the state, | 
with a property valuation of $4,-) 
There are 220 Sunday | 
schools, and the denomination has | 


/ 


in the Midway settlement in 1831, | 


‘under the pastoral leadership of 
‘Dr. C. C. Jones. In Liberty coun- 
ity white people were outnumber- 
‘ed 10 to 1 in 1865. Camp meet- 
‘ings in Georgia were heartily pro- 
moted by Presbyterians. The first 
one at Hopewell was in 1825, with 
‘Smyrna following in 1827, where 
‘a church was organized with 
members, with the Rev. S. J. Wil- 
son as pastor. Smyrna continues 
to this day, having celebrated its 
centennial some years ago. 

Noted for Ministry. 


Presbyterians have always been 
noted for their trained and ed- 
ucated ministry. Oglethorpe Uni- 
‘versity, founded at Midway, near 
‘Milledgeville, in 1835, proved to 
be a beacon light for the Presbyte- 
rian ministry in the southern half 
‘of North America. It was brought 
ito Atlanta after 1865 and proudly 
‘numbers Sidney Lanier among its 
‘alumni. 
‘Decatur, was established in 1889, 
through the benefaction of Colonel 
George W. Scott, an elder in the 
Decatur church. Columbia The- 
ological 
tur, is attended by ministerial stu- 
dents from. all southern states. 
With new buildings and modern 


equipment and increased resources | 


‘the seminary bids fair to exert a 
far-reaching influence of southern 
religious activity in coming gen- 
erations. 

The framework of the Episco- 
pal church in Georgia consists of 
two dioceses, 61 parishes and mis- 
sions, with 30 clergymen. A com- 
municant membership of 9,136 is 
given, with a property valuation 
set at $2,300,000, and nnual ex- 
penditures of $275,000. The dio- 
cese of Atlanta, which includes 
Macon and Milledgeville, is under 
the direction of Bishop John M. 
Walker, who will be formally con- 
secrated in September. The Geor- 
|gia diocese, embracing the south- 
'ern half of the state, is under the 
supervision of the Reverend Mid- 
dleton S. Barnwell since 1936. 

Schools maintained by the [Epis- 
copal church in Georgia are the 
|Anson Dodge Memorial Home for 
| Boys, at Frederica, St. Simon’s 
'Island: the Christ Church Neigh- 


Episcopal Orphans Home, at Sa- 
vannah, and the Fort Valley Col- 
lege Center for Negroes. Episco- 
pal ministerial students in Geor- 
gia receive their training at the 
University of the South, at Se- 
wanee, Tenn. 


Episcopal church history 


Agnes Scott College, at | 


Seminary, also at Deca-| 


| miles removed from Kiokee. 
in' third 


15 


ARTHUR J. MOORE, bish- 
op of North and South 
Georgia and Florida Con- 
ferences of the Methodist 
Church. 


'Georgia dates back to 1733, with 
|'Dr. Henry Herbert as the first 
| pastor, who was succeeded by the 


| Reverend John Quincy. John Wes- 


73th Anniversary Edition 


'church was Red’s Creek church,| to have the first church opened for | out to America. 
| organized in 1774. | 


From that small beginning in 
colonial days the Baptist denomi- 
nation in Georgia has enjoyed 
phenomenal growth until now 
there are seven groups of Baptists 
in the state organized into inde- 
pendent churches, associations and 
conventions. Georgia’s total Bap- 
tist population is reported at some) 
750,000. | 

Not,only has there been nu-| 
merical growth among Georgia| 
Baptists, but also there has been) 
growth in resources and equip- 
ment and organization. Education, 
publishing, teacher training, min- 
isterial education have all received | 
ardent support. Throughout the 
decades Baptists have spoken a 
positive word for moral improve- 
ment and civic righteousness. In | 
every phase of Georgia’s 


'powerful part. 


| 


'ley followed Quincy and himself! 
was succeeded by George White-| 


field. 
|gia, Governor Ellis divided the 
| territory into eight parishes. 'rom 
‘then till now the Episcopal church 
in this state has maintained a nor- 
mal growth and position, making 
contributions to the common- 
wealth’s progress in war 
peace, in religion and culture, in 
civics and material development. 
Baptists Were Pioneers. 


Methodists and Baptists’. in 
| Georgia have bestirred themselves 
‘more than any other religious 
groups in evangelistic work 
every section and among 


In the early days of Geor-) 


Mercer's Inception, 


Baptist education work started 
at Powelton in 1801, and is credit- 
ed to Jesse Mercer and Governor | 
Rabun. Through the beneficence | 
of Josiah Penfield, of Savannah, | 
Mercer -Institute was opened at, 
Penfield in 1833, near Greensboro, | 
with 30 pupils, seven of whom 
were students for the ministry. | 
The institute’s name was changed 
to Mercer University in 1837, when 
a charter was secured. 

The Christian Index was the. 
name given the publication bought 
by Jesse Mercer and moved to! 
Washington, Ga., and whose first | 
editor was Mercer himself. The| 
Index is accepted as a powerful 
force in Baptist growth in Geor- 
gia, having made strong fights for 
education, missions and temper-| 
ance. In 1830 missionary work had | 
just Yyegun to attract attention, | 
while the temperance reform had) 
not dawned, and the cause of edu- 
cation was at a low ebb. The quick | 
improvement among Baptists in| 
their support of education and/| 
missions was credited to Index| 
influence. Today Georgia Baptists. 
maintain missionary work) 
throughout the world and their| 


‘schools and colleges and higher in-| 


and | 


' 
| 


| 


stitutions are found in every dis-| 
trict, | 

The Georgia Baptist Association | 
was organized in October, 1784, to, 
be followed in 1822 by the Geor-| 
gia Baptist Convention, organized 
at Powelton. In 1845, the Southern | 


in| Baptist Convention was organized | 
all| in Augusta. These outline notes of | 


classes. No part of the state ter-| Baptists in Georgia must of neces- | 
ritory can be found where these/|Sity omit hundreds of interesting | 
two religious forces have not en-| details relative to great revivals, 
tered and proclaimed the gospel) discussions and debates as to pol-| 


word. 


Baptists were on board the Ship 
Anne with Oglethorpe in 1733. 
| Within a short time they settled 
the community at Ebenezer, 30 
miles from Savannah, with the set- 
tling of Sunbury following in 
| 1758, in Liberty county. In 
' Daniel Marshall came to Georgia 
from South Carolina, settled on 
Kiokee creek, 20 miles northwest 


; 
i 
| 


icy, and as to programs of work | 
to be sponsored and supported. | 
Today the seven Baptist groups in| 
Georgia have nearly 6,000 | 


churches, with a valuation of $22,-| 


620,463. 
Had Humble Start. | 
Methodsists and Baptists in At-| 
lanta vied with each other nearly 
100 years ago in getting started as 
individual denominations. Samuel 


Springer | borhood House, at Augusta; the| of Augusta and there, in the spring | Mitchell, a citizen of Zebulon, gave 


‘of the following year, organized| building lots to all demoniations | 


Kiokee Baptist church, the first to; in 


Atlanta. In 1847 both Meth-| 


| be organized in Georgia: The fol-|odists and Baptists built houses of 


lowing year the Reverend Edmund 


| 


Botsford set up the Botsford Meet-| outside aid, so it 

45| finished their building first. 
The | Methodists occupied their building | 
Baptist' before it was finished and claim 


ing House in Burke county, 


pre-Revolution 


The Baptist folk had 
is stated, and 


The 


worship. 


worship in Atlanta. To Augusta 


of the Savannah river, organized 
by the Rev. Stilth Mead in 1798. 

Georgia Methodism, like the oth- 
er denominations, had an hum- 
ble start. But, once gaining a 
foothold, soon made itself felt and 
made rapid gains. Evangelistic 
fervor marked the Methodists 
everywhere, as they rode the cir- 
cuits in sparsely populated sections 
to carry the gospel of individual 
spiritual birth provided for each 
person. Great union camp meet- 
ings were encouraged, resulting in 


new churches organized and mar-| 


velous demonstrations of divine 
favor and power. John Wesley’s 
labors in Georgia as a high 


|Baptists have taken a large antl|/tory and gave little hope for the/| Universal 


future. But after his heart-warm- 
ing in 1738 a new zeal and spirit 


|possessed him, which culminated | 


in the vevival of the the eighteenth 
century, saving England from a 
French revoluton, 


PEACHTREE ROAD 


| In due course of time its effects | 


| goes the credit for having the first| were felt in the Thirteenth Colony. 
‘organized Methodist church west|J0hn Wesley himself said the sec-| 
‘onc Methodist group ever organ-| 
ized in the world was at Savan-) 
‘nah, where George Whitfield was | 


|the first Methodist preacher to 


| Preaoh in America. At the Christ-| 
i'mas -onference of 1784 the Meth-. 


odist Episcopal church of North 
‘America was organized, and the 


‘spring of 1785 brought the first| 


Methodist preacher to Georgia. 
the year before and assigned to 
the Georgia territory, pioneered 
for Georgia Methodism in 1785. 
Henry Parks, 
|Rev. W. J. Parks, of the North 
Georgia conference, was the first 
|Methodist convert in this state. 


life} churchman were not so satisfac- | He had never heard the doctrine of 


atonement in Jesus 
Christ until after his marriage. 


| Whole State Organized. 
Passing years recorded the prog- 

ress of Methodism, until the entire 

‘state was organized. 


re) 


Congratulations 


‘into two sections, 


Beverly Allen, ordained an elder | 


father of the late'| 


THE TEMPLE 
ATLANTA 


with separate 
sessions held in 1867. Some of 


the most gminent names in Ameri- 
can Methodism originated in Geore 
gia—Pierce, Andrew, Haygood, 
Candler, Ainsworth. 

Ten groups of Georgia Method- 
ists now number some 380,000 
members, with 1,900 churches, 
with a property valuation of $14,- 
811,459. 

American Methodism reunited 
after a separation, now bids fair 
to make more rapid progress than 
ever, with Atlanta occupying a 
more and more large place in the 
denomination’s future develop- 
ments. 

Another Georgia denomination 
that has come through the genera- 
tions is the Christian church, 
whose history goes back to 1832. 
The yearbook of 1941 shows this 
group to have in the state 135 
churches, 70 ministers, and a mem- 
bership of 23,919. Antioch C 
tian church, in Oconee county, is 
accepted as the mother Christian 


The Geor-;church in Georgia, and is said to 
and reaching! gia annual conference was divided| have been built in 1807. 
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TO THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
ON ITS SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


from the 


HEBREW BENEVOLENT CONGREGATION 
1867—Now Celebrating Its 75th Year—]1942 


OFFICERS 


DEWALD A. COHEN, President 
HERBERT J. HAAS, First Vice President 
MILTON S&S. RICE, Second Vice 

EUGENE OBERDORFER, 
SOL !. GOLDEN, Secretary 
R. ELSAS, Treasurer 


HERBERT 


RABBI DAVID MARX, D. D. 


Armand May 
isadore 
Sinclair Jacobs 
President 

Third V. President 
Nathan Saltzman 
William Rich 
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Kuniansky 
Richard Guthman 


Raiph Rosenbaum 


Mre. 
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TRUSTEES 


L. B. Lilienthal 
Dr. DO. J. Boax 
Henry Solomonson 
Maurice Jacobus 
Herman Heyman 
M. F. Goldstein 
Dr. David Marx 
David Marx 


THE CHURCHES HOMES FOR GIRLS, Inc. 


25,000 Girls Have Been Cared for in These Homes Since 1914 and 
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Irving Thomas Home 
507 Capitol Avenue 
Mother: Mra. L. 
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MRS. CAROLYN SEIVERS, 
Chm. Executive 


MRS. E. RR. FOSTER, 


MRS. CLAUDE 


MRS. GEO. BREITEN 


Officers and Directors 


MRS. 
MRS. 


DIRECTORS: 
JNO. A. MANGET, 
President 
Cc. SMITH, 
V. Pres. 


JOSIAH T. ROSE, 
Treasurer 


BUCHER, Sec. (Tampa, 


MRS. S. CLAYTON 
CALLAWAY 


Canada) 
MRS. PAULINE BRANYON 
MRS. W. W. KILPATRICK 


Com. (Toronto, 


Executive Director 


JOHN M. SLATON 
GEO. C. WALTERS 
MRS. WM. L. PERCY 
MRS. GEO. A. BLAND 
MISS AMY MITCHELL 
MRS. B. D. FITZGERALD 


MRS. D. T. MANGET 
(Newnan, 


MRS. C. B. WILME 


VRS. FP. J. McGOVERN 
(Avondale Estates, Ga.) 


MRS. A. P. TREADWELL 
MRS. E. A. WACHEN- 
DORFF 


MRS. ANNIE V. WERBER 
MRS. R. J. SAULS 
MR. EDGAR CRAIGHEAD 
MR. JOS. W. AWTRY 
MR. FLOYD FIELD 
MR. CLARK HARRISON 
MR. CC. P. PHILLIPS 
MR. J. N. REISMAN 
MR, M. L. THROWER 
MAJ. CLAUDE C. SMITH 
JUDGE EDGAR WATKINS 
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F.. 28 years this organization has fur- 
nished real Homes for worthy business 
girls, or those studying to prepare them- 
selves for their life’s work. During these 
years more than TWENTY-FIVE THOU- 


SAND girls 


have lived there, and the 


most remarkable thing about it all is that 
95% of the 25,000 have made good in their 


business and 


professional careers. 


The charge for board is only $4.50 per 


P. Brightwell 


week, this covers room rent, two good 
meals at home, a lunch to take to work 


or to business school, laundry facilities, 
servants’ hire, lights, heat, and practically 


everything a 


girl needs but clothes. 


The Mothers of these Homes take the 
place of a girl’s own mother as far as it 
is possible, advising and helping them 
when well, and caring for them when ill. 
Girls without a job and without money 
to pay board are just as welcome as those 
who are able to pay board in advance, 
the Executive Director and the Mother 
of her Home assists her to find a job, 


Allie Callaway Home 
S86 Washington Street 
Mother: Miss Amelia Marzeif 
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and then she pays what she owes for 


board while out of work. 
Six of these Homes are full 
(and we need other Homes); 


to capacity 
the Georgia 


White Home at Lakewood was set aside 


for sick or convalescent girls, 


but due to 


the remarkable health of our residents it 


is not in use now, but should 


be, with its 


large acreage, made into a recreation cen- 


ter if—(we had the money). 


Another great need of these 


the more than 300 girls living in them 
each month is a centrally located build- 


Homes and 


42 


Memorial Drive 
Mother: 


Mre. 


ing on a lot already owned by the organi- 
zation, where the girls and their friends 
could have entertainments, library, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, etc., etc. This is a 
hoped-for addition to this great work, 
Contributions to The Churches Homes for 
Girls are deductible from Income Tax re- 
turns by special ruling of the Department. 
Fulton County Commissioners, the City of 


Atlanta and the Community 


Fund con- 


tribute to this really constructive and 


morale-building enterprise. 


Mother tn Charge of Entertainment 


MRS. BESSIE BANKS 


MRS. RUBY STEPHENS 
Supply Mother 


THIS SPACE PAID FOR BY OUT-OF-TOWN PHILANTHROPIST AND BENEFACTOR 
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Buford Memorial 
372 Washington Street 
Mother: Mrs. Margaret Fry 


OF THESE HOMES 


95% Have Made Good 
if - 


Thorough me: 
A Robeson” and 


Eliza Manget Home 


Naan's Tugele 
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The Catholic history of Georgia Is co-extensive with the history of the 
exploration and colonization of Georgia. More than four hundred years ago 
a party of Spanish explorers under Hernando De Soto made its way through 
the wilderness of what is now the State of Georgia. With this expedition were 
eleven priests who offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, preached, and bap- 
tized during the course of the journey. 


Georgia may proudly boast of the longest sustained history of any of the 
thirteen original colonies, and this debt is owed to the Spanish settlements and 
missions which have a primary and most influential share in the economic and 
cultural aspects of our present American civilization. It was by Spdnish intro- 
duction that the,growing of peaches, figs, citrus fruit, and sugar cane was begun 
in Georgia. They brought from Spain the seeds and implements that made 
way for a prosperous agriculture. 


The Spanish missionaries were not always welcomed with open arms by 
the Indians. It was only after long and hard work and prayer that the mis- 
sionaries convinced the natives that their mission was one of salvation, not of 
destruction. We know of at least six priests who became martyrs on Cumber- 
land, St. Catherine’s, and St. Simon’s Islands off the eastern coast. Father 
Martinez is recorded as the first to die for his Faith in 1566. But the blood of 
martyrs only served to sow the Faith more deeply and it is of historical record 
that the Bishop of Cuba came to Georgia in 1606 and administered the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation to fifteen hundred Indians. 


The missions continued to prosper, but with the coming of the English in 
the Carolinas the Spanish gradually retired toward Florida. Oglethorpe’s vic- 
tory at the Battle of Bloody Marsh ended the Spanish phase of Georgia history. 
But despite the legal barriers against their entrance into the colony established 
by Oglethorpe, it is known that there were Catholics in Savannah and Augusta 
even from the earliest days. In 1737, John Wesley objected at his trial in 
Savannah that there was a “papist” on the jury. It «was in the tavern of 
Peter Tondee, a Catholic, in Savannah, in 1750, that the “Sons of Liberty” held 
their meetings and plotted Georgia’s part in the American struggle for freedom. 
During the Revolutionary War, Catholics played an important part in the battles 
for liberty which were fought around Savannah. It was in the siege of Savan- 
nah that Count Pulaski, a Polish Catholic nobleman, received a mortal wound. 
It was there that the intrepid Sergeant Jasper was killed and it was there that 
hundreds of French Catholic soldiers gave their lives that America might 
become the “Land of the Free.” 


After the establishment of our national independence and the granting of 
full liberty of conscience in matters of religion under the Constitution of the 
United States and under the Constitution of the State of Georgia, the handful 
of Catholics in Georgia was increased by immigration from Maryland, from 
France because of the reign of terror, and from San Domingo because of the 
Negro uprising. Records of the first Catholic parish in Savannah go back to 
1796 where the Reverend Oliver le Mercier acted as pastor. It is recorded that 
this priest travelled to Augusta and Locust Grove as well in his missionary 
activities. In 1810 the Roman Catholic Society of Richmond County was in- 
corporated by the Georgia Legislature. Father Browne was appointed the first 
resident pastor and a church was soon completed. 


Georgia remained a part of the archdiocese of Baltimore until 1820 when 
the Diocese of Charleston was founded with the great Bishop John England as 
its first Bishop. Through his exceptional intellect, energy, and zeal, the Church 
made significant progress throughout his farflung diocese which included the 
two Carolinas and Georgia. He was succeeded by Bishop Reynolds in 1842. 


In 1850, His Holiness, Pope Pius IX, erected the Diocese of Savannah, 
This new diocese included at first the states of Georgia and Florida, but now 
comprises only the state of Georgia. The Right Reverened Francis Xavier 
Gartland, of Philadelphia, was named the first Bishop of Savannah. Coming 
to Georgia, he found parishes in Savannah, Augusta, Locust Grove, Macon, 
Columbus, Atlanta, St. Mary’s, in Camden County, and groups of Catholics in 
Marietta, Milledgeville, Albany, Brunswick and elsewhere. 


Bishop Gartland was stricken with yellow fever and died in 1854. His 
successors during the next twenty years as Bishops of Savannah were the 
Rt. Rev. John Barry, the Rt. Rev. Augustine Verot, S. S., the Rt. Rev. Ignatius 
Persico, and the Rt. Rev. William H. Gross, C. SS. R. Bishop Gross was Bishop 
of Savannah from 1872 to 1885. During this time the state was making its 
first stirring of recovery after the tragic era of war and reconstruction. He 
completed the beautiful Cathedral in Savannah, brought the Benedictine Fathers 
to Savannah, founded Pio Nono College in Macon, erected the Sacred Heart 
Parish in Augusta, entrusting it and the parish in Macon to the Jesuit Fathers. 
He also founded the boys’ orphanage in Washington, laid the foundations for 
St. Joseph’s Hospital in Savannah, opened the Sacred Heart School in Sharon, 
and was responsible for other important developments in the diocese. Bishop 
Gross was appointed Archbishop of Oregon City in 1885. 


Bishop Thomas A. Becker was transferred from Wilmington to succeéd 
Bishop Gross as Bishop of Savannah. At Bishop Becker’s invitation the Marist 
Fathers came to Atlanta to take charge of Sacred Heart Church and eventually 
to found Marist College. About this time also, the Sisters of St. Joseph opened 
their first school in Atlanta and the Little Sisters of the Poor began their 
splendid work in Savannah, 
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Mount de Sales Academy, Macon 


Bishop Becker died in 1899, and his vicar-general, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
Joseph Keiley, was named to succeed him. Bishop Keiley established many 
new parishes, opened new schools, and brought the Society of African Missions 
to work among the colored people of the state. 


Failing sight prompted the resignation of Bishop Keiley in 1922. He re- 
tired to St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Atlanta, where he died in 1925. His successor, 
the Most Rev. Michael J. Keyes, S. M., was Bishop of Savannah from 1922 to 
1935, and in that time the diocese made remarkable progress, a number of new 
churches, rectories, and schools being completed. He resigned in 1935 to return 
to Marist College at the Catholic University of America in Washington, D. C., 
where he now resides. 


The Most Reverend Gerald P. O’Hara, D. D., J. U. D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Philadelphia, was named to succeed Bishop Keyes, and from the time of his 
installation in January, 1936, the diocese has flourished and the advancement 
of Catholicity in th state has been such that it is difficult to realize that so 
much has been accomplished in so short a span of time. 


In order to consolidate the facilities of the Diocese, to expand their possi- 
bilities for the salvation of souls, and to keep pace with the rapid growth of 
Atlanta and North Georgia, in April, 1937, His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, pro- 
claimed that the Diocese of Savannah would henceforth be known as the 
Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta. Work was begun immediately on the Cathedral 
of Christ the King in Atlanta, which is now completed and is one of the hand- 
somest religious edifices in the South. 


At the present time, there are in this Diocese thirty-six churches with 
resident priests, thirty-six mission churches, and fifty-four mission stations, 
with the Motor Chapel serving sections of the state in which there are no 
Catholic churches. 


Nineteen parishes of the Diocese have parochial schools. There are eight 
high schools and two academies in the Diocese, and a summer vacation school 
for children from places where there are no Catholic schools is operated at 
Villa Marie near Savannah. 


There is St. Mary’s Home, the magnificent girls’ orphanage in Savannah; 
St. Joseph’s Home, a boys’ orphanage in Washington; an orphanage for colored 
children in Augusta; St. Joseph’s Infirmary and Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Free Cancer Home in Atlanta; St. Joseph’s Hospital in Savannah and St. Mary’s 
Hospital.in Athens. The Little Sisters of the Poor conduct a home for the 
aged in Savannah and the Clerics of St. Viator operate a vocational school for 
boys also in that city. 


Forty secular priests serve parishes and missions in the Diocese, with the 
aid of forty-five priests who are members of religious orders. Religious orders 
serving in the Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta include the Marist Fathers, the 
Jesuits, the Benedictines, the Clerics of St. Viator, the Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
—sowe Society of African Missions, the Redemptorist Fathers, and the Marist 

rothers. 


Religious orders of women have been serving in the Diocese since 1845, 
instructing the young, caring for the aged and the poor, and tending the sick and 
injured. These include the Sisters of Mercy of thé Union, the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Carondelet, the Little Sisters of the Poor, the Grey Nuns of the Sacred 
Heart, the Missionary Sisters of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, the Sisters of. 
St. Dominic of the Congregation of St. Rose de Lima, the Blessed Sacrament 
Sisters, the Missionary Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, and 
the Sister Adorers of the Most Precious Blood. 


There is every indication that Georgia is entering a new era of progress. 
Its Catholic population of about 23,000 is small, but its spirit is strong, and 
perhaps no other Diocese ha& accomplished as much in proportion to its Catholic 
population as the Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta. 


One of Georgia’s and the South’s greatest poets was Father Abram J. Ryan, 
“the Poet-Priest of the South,” who served as assistant pastor in Augusta after 
serving as chaplain in the Confederate forces. One of Georgia’s most distin- 
guished writers was Joel Chandler Harris, who entered the Catholis Church 
in the evening of his life. The author of one of the South’s most stirring songs, 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” was the Georgia Catholic, James Ryder Randall. 
One of Georgia's most illustrious sons was the Catholic, Admiral James Benson, 
who served so valiantly with the United States Navy during the World War. 
A Catholic, Patrick Walsh, editor and publisher of the Augusta Chronicle, rep- 
resented Georgia in the United States Senate. 


There is hardly a city in Georgia in which Catholics have not exemplified 
the highest type of citizenship. There is not a profession which they have not 
adorned, nor a legitimate enterprise, in which they have not been an influence, 
nor a movement for the upbuilding of the State of Georgia in which Catholics 
have not labored effectively. A good Catholic must be a good citizen. 


In the light of the history of Catholicity in Georgia no one can deny that 
the Catholics of Georgia have contributed in full share to make the Empire 
State of the South worthy of its motto: “Wisdom, Justice, and Moderation.” 


> By = ° 
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ONLY YESTERDAY NOW TODAY 


, 


We Were Engaged in. Our Dream of 
in a Great Con- Democracy, “Of 
flict... A Conflict the People, By the 
To End All Con- People, and for 
flicts. We Dream- the People,’’ Stands 
ed of a World Challenged Again 
Made Safe for De- By the Forces of 
mocracy ... Safe Darkness and Op- 
for the Free Ex- pression. Liberty 
pression of al Must Be Reaf- 


Who Dwelt There- firmed in Fact. 


BUT TOMORROW 


There shall dawn a new day---A day of victory over intolerance and greed---over selfishness and 
wrong. The hope for this day of triumph does not rest alone in the strength of our ships, and planes, 
and tanks, and guns, but also in the power of an enlightened public opinion, aroused, and guided and 
sustained by a new concept of the worth of human personality. A strong influence in the molding 


of this opinion is that of the public press. 


WE THEREFORE CONGRATULATE 


167 THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 1%: 


A Great American Newspaper which has served the Southland through all the yesterdays of three- 


quarters of a century. May The Atlanta Constitution take full recognition of its ever-increasing 
opportunity for leadership and the fulfillment of its obligation to help make the world safe for the 
Democratic way of life for every man. We are confident that it will try to give faithful interpreta- 
tion of today and attempt to bring a message of hope for the tomorrow that will surely come. In 


the spirit of mutual belief in the power of right and justice among us, we salute you. 
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WORKING FOR DEMOCRACY, AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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Bark College 


Was Founded 
Here in 1869 


Preparation of Men for 
Ministry One of Aims 
Of Institution. 


For more than 70 years Clark 


University, now Clark College, has 
been a contemporary institution in 


the city of Atlanta with The At- | 


lanta Constitution, whose 75th an- 
niversary, this issue, of the paper 
celebrates. 
has 


contemporary institutions, 


been a silent but potent factor in| 
making of history in the city of | 
Atlanta and the commonwealth of | 


Georgia. 

Clark University, founded 
1869, in Clark chapel in Summer 
Hill, southeast Atlanta, as a pri- 
mary school to meet educational 
needs of the newly freed Negroes 
of this section, was established un- 
der the auspices of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Throughout 
history of this institution § the 
greatest influence upon it and its 
largest financial support have 
come from members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. 

Named for Bishop. 

After a year’s work in Summer 
Hill some of the work, particularly 
theological classes, was done in 
the Lloyd Street Methodist church 
in downtown Atlanta. In 1870 the 
school was located at 377 White- 
hall street, and in 1872 450 acres of 
land were purchased just outside 
the city limits of South Atlanta, 
and 
this beautiful site where it re- 
mained for 69 years. 

In the early yekrs of its devel- 
opment on the South Atlanta site 
Clark University was guided most 
ably by such personalities as Bish- 
op Gilbert Haven, Bishop Henry 
W. Warren, Dr. R.S. Rust, and 
Bishop D. W. Clark. The name 
—Clark University—was given to 
the institution in honor of Bishop 
Clark, who visited this section 
shrortly after the close of the Civil 
War, and whose interest in the in- 
Stitution never waned. 

The interests and program of the 
institution widened with the years. 
One of the primary aims of Clark, 
aside from teaching the funda- 
mentals of the literary subjects, 
was the preparation of young men 
for the ministry. A theological 
department was established, which 
soon, through the benefactions of 
Dr. Elijah H. Gammon, became 
a theological seminary named 
Gammon Theological Seminary in 
honor of its greatest benefactor. 
Through the years until 1941, when 
. Clark College was again relocat- 
ed, Clark and Gammon existed in 


The college is proud | 
of the fact that it, along with other 


in| 


the school was relocated on | 


Sheet 
*: 


CLARK €OLLEG 


ne of the new, 


4 Ra pid Growth Altitude Range” 
Marks AtlantaFavors State 
___ Insurance Firm Crop Variety: 


_ CompanyStartedin 1905 Nine Zones of Tempera: 


dern buildings on the Clark College campus. 


This houses the school cafeterja, dining room, student center and home economics de- 


partment. 


for housekeeping, home-making, 


the | and the teaching of home econom- 


ics. . It was at this point that 
the work of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church had its in- 
ception. Under the direction of 
such outstanding women as Miss 
Flora Mitchell, Miss Sibyl Abbott, 
Miss Grace G. McCormick and oth- 
ers, Thayer Home did much of its 
most significant work in the 
training of young women for home 
life. This training constitutes one 
of the most important phases of 
the program of the college at the 
present time. 

The philosophy of education of 
Clark University has comprehend- 
ed the many needs of the Negro 
group. Until the past two deéc- 
ades the curricular extended from 
the elementary school to the col- 
lege level inclusive. The work 
included the college preparatory 
course, the normal course, course 
in English classic, the four-year 
college course leading to the bach- 
elor of arts and bachelor of science 
degrees, business administration, 
agriculture and manual training. 
Throughout its history this insti- 
tution has attempted to meet the 
needs of young people as these 
needs have risen out of the current 
ecgnomic and social life of the 
group, 

Clark College. 

In 1940 the name Clark “Univer- 
sity’’ was changed to Clark “Col- 
lege,” which more adequately in- 
dicates the type of institution it 
really is. In 1941 the institution 


moved to a site on the west side 


of Atlanta close to the Atlanta 
University system. 

Clark College is closely associ- 
ated with the other three under- 
graduate colleges of the vicinity 


such close proximity and in such | and with Atlanta University. With 
harmonious and fruitful co-opera- |the four new and modern buildings 


tion that it could hardly be dis- 


‘which have been 


occupied less 


cerned that they were spearate in- | than 12 months, and with its ex- 


stitutions. 


‘cellent modern equipment Clark 


A second emphasis in the widen- College, which is an accredited “A”’ 


ing interest of Clark University 


class institution, is in position to 


was the training of young women /make a most significant contribu- 


tion to the training of Negro young 
men and women. 

The departments of home eco- 
nomics, physics, mathematics, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, music, and other 
departments are unusually well 
equipped for the best quality of 
work. Along with the cultural 
advantages which the superior fa- 
cilities of a the college offer, this 
institution is attempting to reinter- 
pret the function of a liberal arts 
college in terms of functional, vo- 
cational and professional objec- 
tives. A new epoch has begun. 
It is hoped that the traditions of 
the past may be preserved, and 
that Clark College will meet the 
challenge of the new day as it has 
served generations of youth and 
the church in the past. 


New China Road 
Adequately Fueled 


Charcoal is heleping to solve the 
fyel problem of China’s new sup- 
ply route—the 3,100-mile North- 


west Route from Alma-Ata, Rus-. 


sia, to Chungking. The road was 
modernized and improved by more 
than a million farmers, soldiers, 
women and boys, working with- 
out machinery. The chief diffi- 
culty has been the lack of gaso- 
line. China produces little gaso- 
line, although a small refinery in 
Yumen in western Kansu, near 
the route, yields 10,000 gallons a 
month. Most of the gasoline has 
had to come from Russia since the 
Japs seized the Dutch East Indies 
and Burma. To overcome the dif- 
ficulty, hundreds of charcoal- 
burning trucks are being operated 
and are kept supplied by the labor 
of thotisands of peasants. 


Vv i 
PATRIOTIC WORK. 
Angel Orfanidis, a Greek resi- 


dent of Punta Arenas, Chile, has 


made over 25 leather flying suits 


‘men in England. 


Life Insurance 


Company Now 
Wortha Million 


But Its Charter Was Ac- 
quired on the Install- 
ment Plan. 


The Pilgrim Health and Life In- 
surance Company, founded Map 2, 
1898, has grown since that time 
from a company without capital to 
an organization with assets of $1,- 
375,029.63. 


Solomon W. Walker, W. S. 
Hornsby, and three other associ- 
ates started the company by pay- 
ing for the charter on the install- 
ment plan, and by making weekly 
payments for the first printed sup- 
plies. 

From this small beginning in 
Georgia the company expanded its 
operations into two other states, 
Alabama and South Carolina, and 
now it employs more than 500 peo- 
ple. 

Three of the founders survive. 
One, S. W. Walker, is company 
president and manager of the At- 
lanta. district. W. S. Hornsby, 
vice president, is general manager 
of the whole organization. 

The third surviving founder, J. 
C. Collier, left the company short- 
ly after it was organized to return 
to medical school. He is a phy- 
sician in Augusta, the home office 
of the Pilgrim Health and Life In- 
surance emnpeny. 


18TH CHILD IS BORN. 
When Mrs. Oliver M. Smyth, 
of Albury, gave birth to her 18th 
child recently she claimed to have 
the largest family 


| 


' 
' 
| 


| 
| 


| policyholders, 
‘others whose 


in Australia, | 
_but this has been disputed by Mrs. 
and donated them to Allied air-|T. R. Mason, of Mudgee, who has 
‘had 24, with 19 still living. 


by Alonzo Franklin 
Herndon. . 


Alonzo Franklin Herndon, born 


ture Make Georgia an 
Ideal Place To Live. 


Few sections of the country can | 


a slave, lived to serve his fellow | compare with Georgia as an ideal 
man by founding the Atlanta Life, state in which to live. 
Insurance Company in 1905. 


From the beginning, the Atlan- 
ta Life has followed the policy 
which was symbolic of the man 
who fostered its birth and devel- 
opment. That is the policy of 
honesty and square dealing. 


| 


| With this program of unselfish | 
service to others the company has 


developed from an almost incon- 
sequential beginning to a position 
of strength and resourcefulness. 

The growth in financial re- 
sources of the company.has meant 
increasing degrees of ability to 
render service to thousands of 
beneficiaries, and 
lives have 
made more secure in times 
financial stress. 

Huge Benefits. 

During the past third of a cen- 

tury, the Atlanta Life has paid 


of 


been | 


Almost any degree of elevation 
can be found in the state, ranging 


from sea level up to 4,728 feet. | 
There are nine zones of *tempera- | 


ture. making it possible to grow 


fruits of the far nortk. and those 


of the sub-tropics. 


Only 540 square miles of Geor- | 
gia are covered by later, leaving | 


58,935 square miles of produc- 
tive soil. 
About one-half of the state lies 
in the coastal plain region, with 
an altitude of 500 feet or less. The 
Piedmont section, extending from 
Habersham, Cobb and Polk coun- 
ties to Richmond, Bibb and Mus- 
cogee counties, has altitudes vary- 


ing from 350 to 1,200 feet. 


out more than $20,500,000 in the. 


form of policy benefits. 
sonnel has grown to more. than 
1,300 full-time employes, many of 


Its per-| 


whom are trained young women. | 


Covering nine states of 


surance over $65,000,000. 
Payments Aid Country. 
The pennis, nickels; dimes and 
dollars of premium payments that 


the | 
south and midwest, the company h 


Sultans Are Worry 


is maintaining a volume of in-| 


| Extreme northern section of the | 
Piedmont has 
ridges, interspersed with numer-_| 


high peaks 


ous limestone valleys of the Ap- 
plachian plateau. Georgia also 
has an extended coast line, with 
several first-class harbors and 
sounds, 

- Vv 


To British Official 


| 


John Goepel, of the British Co- 


stem from the dark-skinned work-| lonial administration, to whom 12 


ers of America 


.. the cooks, | Sultans,.look daily for advice, has 


teachers, barbers, chauffeurs, por-| arrived near Johannesburg, South 


ters, preachers, laborers, and the | Africa, for a rest. The sultanates 
professional men, while serving/| are in the Aden Protectorates and 


primarily to sustain 


individual | all are self-governing. 


When at 


and family security, do double} work Goepel wears Arab clothes 
service in that they are’again re-| SO as not to wound the suscepti- 
flected in the company’s invest-/ bilities of his royal clients. Set- 


ments. 


Those thousands of dollars for|of his major worries. Some feuds | 


| 


tling feuds between tribes is one 


which the Atlanta Life acts as/|are so old that the origins of the 
trustee go in the building not only | quarrels are forgotten. Two fam- 
of Atlanta and Georgia, but also| ilies built slit trenches in the no- 


are being ‘made @ part of 


| 


the | man’s-land between their houses | 


United States government’s war)|to protect themselves from each 


financing program to 


America. 
Vv 


Kiosk Mine of Data 
At Trafalgar Square 


Americans find that of the 1 
information kiosks run by the Lon- 
don Passenger Transport Board 
the busiest is where the Strand en- 
ters Trafalgar Square. One of the 
attendants was within 100 yards 
when Winston Churchill was cap- 
tured by the Boers in South Af.- 
rica. ‘“‘We get funny inquiries,” 
he said. “A woman said she had 


written President Roosevelt and | 
enclosed an English stamp for re-| the journey of 18 miles. With long | 
ply. She wondered if he would be} horn brazenly sounding, it rolled | 
I told her he probably! smartly through villages 


annoyed. 


would add the stamp to.his col-| destination, arriving 


| lection.” ‘ahead of schedule. 


| 


; 


defend | other’s rifle fire. Tribesmen still 


rob caravans, and sometimes the 
RAF has to warn the marauders 
by dropping bombs near a village. 
In these villages ancient skyscrap- 
ers built of mud are eight or nine 
stories high. 


Irish Like Coaching— 


Replaces Bus Service 

Stage coaches are declared a 
success in Eire. 

“Shamrock” made 


return, carrying 24 passengers, 
each of whom paid 60 cents for 


to its 
15 minutes 


and | 


Lord Adare’s| 
its first run) 
from Rathkeale to Limerick and | 


i 


| 


i 
} 
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PILGRI 


HEALTH & LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, Augusta, Ga. 
a ae 


The Pilgrim Health and Life Insurance Company 
was examined as of September 30, 1941, by Ex- 
aminers representing each state in which the Com- 
pany operates. The Examiners commented as fol- 
lows: 


“This Company has: made excellent progress dur- 
ing the period under review, is operated efficiently 
and is on a sound financial basis. Its investments 
are clean and of a very high class, and all findings 
indicate that the Company should continue to ex- 
pand and enjoy a healthy growth at even a more 
rapid rate.” “The Company owns nothing but first- 
grade securities. All investments are carefully and 
wisely chosen with the first view as to security 
thereof, and next the yield is anticipated.” 


Dunne’s Insurance Report, the largest policyhold- 
ers reporting service in the world commented as 
follows concerning the Pilgrim: 


“The reserve basis is strong and the actuarial meth- 
ods of the Company are sound and reliable. The 
Pilgrim has earned an enviable reputation for its 
prompt and fair payment of all policyholders’ 
claims.” Dunne’s concluded its report as follows: 
“We conclude the Pilgrim Health and Life Insur- 
ance Company is worthy of the highest public con- 
fidence and so recommend it.” “Policyholders’ rat- 
ing A plus, Excellent.” 


a 


Total Amount Paid Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries 

Admitted Assets 

Bonds (Federal, State, County, Munici- 
pal) and Stocks 

Reserve for Protection of Policyholders 
as required by law 

Capital and Surplus and Additional Re- 
serve for Protection of Pelicyholders 263,503.38 


Insurance in Force ...cccccscccccccces Sdjaa0,041.00 


$11,260,096.18 
1,375,029.63 


1,173,872.07 
1,025,904.71 


Ss. W. WALKER, President 
W. S. HORNSBY, Vice President 
and General Manager 
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est goals. 


and to America! 


Clark College extends Congratu- 
lations and Best Wishes to The 
Atlanta Constitution on the occa- 
sion of their 75th Anniversray. 


Classic-modern entrance to Haven-Warren 
Administration Building, Clark College. 


The‘ greatest joy in life is accomplishment, and it is through 
_ the riches of knowledge and culture that we attain our great- 
CLARK COLLEGE appeals to the youth of our 
day to equip themselves for greater service—fit themselves 
to be useful, interesting, intelligent, helpful to mankind 


In the present emergency training for responsible leader- 
ship takes on new significance. 
for the training of Negro young men and wamen, was 
founded in 1869. It is located in Atlanta, Georgia—one of 
the south’s major educational centers. 
made up of modern fire-proof buildings; included in this 


CLARK COLLEGE 


Clark College, an institution 


Its equipment is 


Culture tor 


Illustrated literature, showing buildings, student activities, 


eIvice \ 


. 
\ 


\ 


etc., etc., together with complete information regarding 


courses of study, tuition and living costs, is yours for the 


asking. Write today! 
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Left: Henry Pfeiffer Hall. 


The 


splendidly equipped 


Men’s Dormitory. 


Below: Annie Merner Hall, 
Dormitory for Women. These 


dormitories 


nished 
rooms 


, 


are well fur- 
with comfortable 
for two occupants; , 


guest rooms and lounges. 
Right: M.S. Davage Audi- 


torium, 


with special stage 


setting for concerts and dra- 


group are classes, student activities, and dormitories for 


An accredited class “A” college, Clark 


offers a well-balanced curriculum, with courses leading to 
Bachelor of Aris, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of 


Science in Home Economics degrees. Clark is most fortu- 


nate in having a faculty of highest order—most of its mem- 


the nation. 


bers with advanced degrees from the best universities of 
A good program of physical education is offered 
at Clark College . . . enviable records have been made in 
various college sports by our students. 
highlights will give, perhaps, a quick picture of the unusual 
advantages of this splendid educational institution. 


These few brief 


Established in 1869 


_ JAMES P. BRAWLEY, PRESIDENT 
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Business Office, MA. 4426 
President’s Office, W A. 7660 


240 Chestnut St., 8. W. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Seaboard Plays 
Big Part in Job 
Wartimebrings 


Iron Horses Definitely on 
Warpath; Many Roads 
Meshed Into One. 


(From Seaboard Kailway News 
Mureau.) 

The development of all great! 
cities has always been irrevocably | 
linked with their transportation | 
facilities. In Atlanta’s case, this| 
is even truer than most. Her first 
name was Terminus... Then, she’ 
Was Just a village sprung up out, 
of a clearing in the pine woods of | 
north Georgia—the site selected | 
for the end of the state railroad. | 
As Atlanta has grown, and as_ 
towns and cities throughout Geor- 
gia have grown, the railroads have 
grown along with them. 

The corporate history of the) 
Seaboard Air Line Railway in | 
Georgia contains the names of a 
score of smaller roads. As late as 
the latter part of the 19th century, 
these numerous independent lines 
presented a picture of many loose 
ribbons of steel, as though they 
haa been casually scattered here 
and there over the state. 

Now, welded into one continuous 
network of heavy steel rails, trav- 
eling the “Empire of Georgia” and 
linking it by its freight and pas- 
senger service with many far-dis- 
tant cities and ports, the Seaboard 
Railway is playing a big part in 
the big job of all railroads in the 
country today—that of getting Un- 
cle Sam what he wants when and 
where he wants it. 

This requires the complete mesh- 
ing together of every department, | 
down to the last minute detail, in| 
an all-out drive for 100 per cent, 
efficiency. The Seaboard is con-, 
centrating every effort on this 
meshing together, and is accom 
plishing it—even as it accomplish: | 
ed the meshing together of those 
multiple loose ribbons of steel’ 
which came to form the railway) 
as it is today. 

Seaboard’s iron horses are defi- | 
nitely on the warpath. 

Seaboard'’s Family Tree. 

Many were the parent compa-| 
nies in Georgia, and varied their 
reasons for existence. 

Some had been founded by pio-| 
neers with remarkable vision who | 
lit bonfires of public demand for 
railroads, some by legislatures of 
towns who foresaw in the railroads | 
a panacea for their coffers, others 
by private enterprise for the con- 
duct of their business. 

But all in all these parent com- 
panies were organized with but 
one main idea—that of connecting. 
one town with another. Often 
they let it go at that. Co-ordinated 
transportation, as in effect on the 
Seaboard today, which makes it 
possible for a person to _ travel | 
many hundreds of miles without 
change of trains, or even of cars, 
was not contained within the 
vision of our forefathers. 

Earliest ancestor of the Seaboard 
in Georgia was the Cartersville & 
Van Wert Railroad, incorporated | 
in 1866. Those were the days when | 
railroads were considered by many 
to be the wild machinations f 
crackbrained inventors. Boomed 
by some and reviled by many, 
construction of these early rail- 
roads required a hearty pioneer 
spirit behind it. 

Farmers asserted that sparks set 
fire to their hayracks and barns, 
and that trains so frightened their 
cows they would not give milk, 
and their hens so they would not 
lav. It took some time before rail- 
roads became recognized as instru- 
ments of value for the transporta- 
tion of mankind and his commodi- 
ties In peacetime—of men and ma- 
teriel in wa! 

4 Big Event. | 

For four years, the Cartersville | 
& Van Wert pushed its construc- 
tion. 


. 


| Yrailroads. 


|status in railroad history. At that 


Carolina Central Railroad, and the 


GO WAN, 
UTAH ! 
NOBODY Is 
AS OLD AS 
OUR 
CONSTITUTION! 


[IM A TWIN OC TH ONE 
TM SPEAKIN' OF JOE! 
TH CONSTITUTION 


NOBODY TRIES TO 
IGNORE! “TH ONE 
EVERYBODY READS 

TH ATLANTA 
CONSTITUTION ! 


tion of much of what is now the 
lifeline of the Seaboard through 
Georgia, as well as the present 
Seaboard main lines from New) 
York, Washington and Richmond, 
through the Carolinas, and from | 
the Savannah river at Heardmont | 


‘through Elberton, Athens, Winder. | 


Lawrenceville, Howells, Atlanta, 
Rockmart, Cedartown, and Esom— | 
later to Birmingham, and there! 
connecting with trains for all mid-| 


' west and western points. 


It saw the completion of what | 


is now the Seaboard’s main line 


between eastern cities and Florida, | 
extending from Clyo through Sa- 
vannah, and from Thalman to 
Kingsland. | 

It saw the construction of the, 


' 


present lines of the Seaboard west | 
from Savannah through Pembroke, ; 
Vidalia, Abbeville, Cordele, Ameri- | 
cus, Richland to Louvale, and | 
thence to Alabama’s capital, Mont- | 
gomery; from Columbus through | 
Richland to Albany; from Abbe- | 
ville through Fitzgerald to Ocilla. | 
Later years saw the leasing of the 
line from Richland through Kim- 
brough, Cuthbert, Edison, Arling- 
ton, Colquitt, ’"and Bainbridge, = ‘| 
through to Tallahassee. 
Name's Legal Status. 


The name “Seaboard Air Line” 
has been in somewhat general use 
in portions of our southern states 
since the 1870's, by virtue of non-. 
corporate associations and various 


| 
| 
' 


It was not until January, 1900, | 
however, that the name “Seaboard | 


Air Line Railway” took its legal | 


time, the Seaboard & Roanoke, the 
Raleigh & Gaston, the Raleigh & 
Augusta Air Line Railroad, the 


Durham & Northern Railroad, to- 
gether with lines leased, operated 
and controlled by them, formed the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


The corporate history of 


gia, in short, contains the names 
af a score of smaller roads. ‘hey 
have all played their part mf the 
development of the great “Empire 
of Georgia.” 

Cities and towns have displaced 
crossroads. Large commercial cen- 


the | 


| present Seaboard Railway in Geor- | the transportation of 


and selectees to their first train 


ters have displaced general stores: 


electric locomotives, and stream- 
lined trains. 

The Seaboard freight service has 
kept pace with the passenger serv. 
ice. Some of the largest locomo- 
tives in the southeastern states are 
now in service on the Seaboard. 
Freight cars, offering the utmost 
protection to the lading, have been 
added to transport with safety and 
with speed the great variety of 
Georgia’s products to metropolitan 
markets. 


And at no time more than at. 


present has-the Seaboard been so 
proud that it can provide such 
services. Atlanta is at war, Geor- 
gia is at war, the nation is at war. 
Research and technology are at 
war. Industry and agriculture are 
at war. The south’s resources, the 
nation’s resources, are at war. 

Efficient transportation is a vital 
necessity. In many ways the rail. 
roads are the very lifeline of the 
country. And — Seaboard's iron 
horses are definitely on the war- 
path. 

On the Warpath. 

‘Railroads naturally gained e..*%r- 
mous practical experience during 
World War I for just such an emer: 


‘| gency as exists today. 


General plans for the handling 
of men and materiel on territorial 
and nation-wide bases were work- 
ed out thoroughly during the other 
war, over 20 years ago. A special 
organization was set up by the 
railroads, including a central mill- 


tary bureau in direct contact with 


the Army and Navy headquarters 
in Washington. With the coming 
of the national defense .progra: ., 
these plans were automatically put 
into operation. With Pear] Har- 
bor, further expansion was_ made 


and. the plant thrown into high 


gear. 


of Uncle Sam’s forces is the most 
important part of the Seaboard’s 
wartime job. At various times, it 
has the role of initial, intermediate 
or final carrier. This may mean 
volunteers 


ing station, movement to advanced 
posts or maneuver areas; it may 


mean the transfer to post of final 


location, or to embarkation ports. 

Today a tremendous volume of 
men is handled on regular and spe- 
cial trains with a minimum of in- 


On September 12, 1870, it; Great industrial and agricultural | terruption in regular passenger 


announced that it was ready to| Plants have been set up. The first| service, and a minimum of incon- 


begin service between Cartersville | 
and Taylorsville. | 
woman and child for miles around | 
came to see the debut of the iron) 
horse. Proudly * chugged along,) 
and despite all jeers and opposi-! 
tion continued chugging. 

Seeking expansion, the Carters. | 
ville & Van Wert in time became 
part of the operating company 
known-as the Cherokee Iron & 
Railroad Company. New lines 
were built and operated between 
Cedartown and Esom, and between | 
Taylorsville and Cedartown. 

Many railroads whose names are | 
now but memories came into the) 
history of the Seaboard during the | 
period beginning with 1880 and/| 
ending with the turn of the cen- 
tury. 


of the old-timers 


This period saw the construc-| ing seat coaches, high-speed diese]. 


--—_——— 


principle of those who locate rail: | 
Every man. | roads is to go where the business | cjyvilians now traveling. 


is. The Seaboard in Georgia has 
helped business to grow. 

The same contrast that would be 
apparent if one of our present-day | 


prospering Georgia towns were to) 


be placed beside a replica of that. 
town 30 years ago would be ap.- 


_parent if a modern Seaboard train | 


were placed side by side with one) 
‘hat wrote its 
pioneering history. 

Still a Pioneer. 

Gone are the days of the mul.- 
titudinous track gauges and those 
loose ribbons of steel. In recent 
years, the Seaboard has still been 
pioneering, however. It has pio- 
neered in air-conditioning trains in 
the south, in air-conditioned reclin- 
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¢ Conservative management 
°C - 
* Federal] deposit insurance, pro- 
tecting each depositor against 
loss to a maximum of $5,000. 
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venience to the great number of 


Big Military Increase. 

A year ago, about 10 per cent 
of the Seaboard’s passenger vol- 
ume was of a military nature. 
Since then civilian travel has in- 
creased. Yet, despite this fact, 
military travel now represents as 
high as 30 per cent of the total 
passenger volume each month. 

In’ 1941, 3,000,000 soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines were transported 
by the railroads. In many cases 
of group "movements, this meant 
carrying their artillery, tanks, 
trucks along with them. Some- 
times this required three or four 
freight cars for each passenger 
car, so that the men would be 
ready and completely equipped to 
fight on reaching their destina- 
tion. All this went on with civil- 
ian traffic almost undisturbed. 

Aside from actual transporta- 
tion, the railroads play an impor- 
tant role in behind-the-scenes op- 
erations before many of our new 
camps and temporary bases even 
begin to be built. 

For example, the Seaboard’s in- 
dustrial department’s peacetime 
job is to aid in the development 
of the south, its industries and 
products. Now it is at the dis- 
posal of the Army, Navy and all 
government agencies to aid in de- 
termining the best locations for 
military and manufacturing de- 
velopments. The services of this 
department are utilized to such an 
extent that the major portion of 
its efforts are currently devoted 
to war work, 

As sites are located, the rail- 
roads are called upon to transport 
enormous quantities of material 
for their construction. The sus- 
pension of coastwise shipping, the 


general and gradual retarding of. 


highway haulers as a result of the 
rubber shortage, have caused the 
diversion to the railroads of large 
quantities of freight. 
War Freight Shipments. 

This, combined with regular 
commercial shipments, the large 
volume of raw and manufactured 
goods that have not yet been -.de- 
livered to the government, and 
with actual “war” shipments, has 
the nation’s railroads carrying a 
far greater volume of traffic than 


they did in World War lI, or, in 


fact, at any previous time. 
Last year’s freight was 


: 


As with other railroads, moving | 


the | 


largest in history—over 42,000,000 | 
cars. It was handled smoothly | 
and unobtrusively, through the 
co-operation not only of all rail- 
‘road people, but of all receivers 
and shippers of freight, in adopt- 
ing tried and tested methods of | 
‘getting the utmost use from each | 
plece of equipment. | 

Railroads know that to meet the 
demands of the war effort and ol! | 
commerce there is a big transpor- | 
tation job to be done. Freight car- | 
rying trucks on our highways, | 
ships on the lakes, barges on the} = 
rivers and canals, air lines above | 
the ground, pipe lines below the 
ground—all have their important, 
part to play. But to the railroads | * 
goes the major job. | 

Recent purchases of new equip- | 
ment and the rehabilitation of old 
equipment is enabling the rail-| 
roads to meet al} demands ffor | 
‘cars. “Keeping ‘em rolling” is a 
'tremendous mechanical job. But 
‘today the percentage of cars out | 
-of service for repairs is the lowest 
‘it has ever been. 

Many Fronts Today. 

In World War I, we had an 
Army of about 4,000,000 men and 
had but one basic front. Today 
we not only have many fronts on 
‘many continents, but a possible 
Army of 10,000,000 men. At any 


MORE VALUABLE THAN DIAMONDS—Tires became more valuable than diamonds 
and much scarcer when the rubber shortage brought a freeze-out on tires. Here’s 
what happened to many automobiles, stripped of their tires and left high and dry. 
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ally from coast to coast may be and subject to heavier use than, meet any contingency. The prac- 


necessary. Passenger service, and | ever. ‘tically doubled speed and greatly 


The railroads must be ready to! increased capacity of railroads to- 


| day are all in their favor. To 
| date, the ability of the railroads, 
‘with their loyal and co-operative 
organization of more than 1,000,- 
(000 men and women, has proven 
itself capable of keeping pace with 
ithe rising demands of the war 
effort. Demands have been met 
without default. 
| Now, war comes first with the 
Seaboard, as it must with every 
|other transportation agency in the 
| face of the great task of making 
|'America’s quarter millian miles of 
railroad the real lifeline of the 
country. » 
| — A 
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ANTI-SCATTER NETTING. 

| Several new cotton products 
have been developed to meet the 
‘requirements of civilian defense in 
the event that American cities are 
subjected to air raids. Strong cot- 
ton yarns are used in the manufac- 
ture of a special anti-scatter net- 
i ting- which is applied to window 
| panes to prevent injury resulting 
'from the shattering of glass. The 
netting is coated on one side with 
‘a dry substance which can be made 
sticky or activated with solvents 
or thinners readily obtained in 
paint stores. 


moment large movements virtu- 


all service, 1s in greater demand | 
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Both the chapel and the motor equipment of David T. Howard and Company are 
splendidly appointed—fitting accompaniments to the understanding service which 
this organization renders, 


SUE LESS... 


DAVID T. HOWARD 
AND COMPANY 


..+ has applied to its own professional activi- 
ties the same principles of character and pro- 
vressiveness which have marked the growth 
of its native city and state, Atlanta and Geor- 
gia. Back in the “horse and buggy days” our 
horse-drawn equipment was the finest in this 
section. Today, our motorized funeral coaches 
and ambulances are modern, up-to-date, well- 
appointed and luxurious. 


Our founder, 
He gave friendly 


tartan. 


As time’ goes on, we shall continue to keep 
our service to Atlanta and vicinity on the high- 
est possible plane, maintaining the same high 
integrity and meticulous attention to detail 
which was laid down as an undying principle 
by our founder almost sixty years ago. 
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DAVID T. HOWARD AND CO. 


Morticians 


MRS. E. 


on the high ideals bequeathed 


founder. 
her personal supervision. 


WA. 8337 


71 PIEDMONT AVE., N. E. 
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DAVID T. HOWARD 


now deceased, was a pioneer citizen of Atlanta 
and an acknowledged leader among the Negroes of the South. 
sympathetic service to his profession and 
was also widely known as a philanthropist and a humani- 


B. MURPHY 


The president of the firm today is the daughter of its founder 
and is qualified both by inheritance, and training to carry 


All details of our service are carried out under 


to this organization by its 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA. 


75tn Anniversary tation 


Atlanta University Is Rated 


Center of Negro Education | 


By RUFUS E. CLEMENTS. 
President, Atlanta University. 
Atlanta is one of the most Im. 

portent centers of Negro education 

in the world. For the academic 

year which closed in June of 1942, 

there were 2,604 students regis- 

tered in the seven Atlanta institu- 
tions operating in the realm of; 
higher education for Negroes. Pre- 
viously located in various sections 
of the city, six of these institutions 
are now domiciled in the western 
section of Atlanta and all seven of 
them are co-operating in an @duca- 
tional effort which has been 
judged to be one of the most sig- 
nificant ventures in the history of 

American education. These seven 

institutions have had long and sig 

nificant histories. Two of them, 

Atianta University and Morehouse 

( olliege. are this year celebrating 

their 75th anniversaries, 

Atlanta University, incorporated 
on October 16, 1867, actually had 
‘is beginning in several small 
schools which started in 1865 and 
1866 for the education of the re- 
cently emancipated slaves. One of 
these schools was located in an 
old railroad box car; another be-| 
gan its work in the Jenkins Street. 
Church: another used a building. 
which was formerly a Confederate 
commissary, later to be named the 
Storrs School: while yet another 
schoo! was established on the. 
grounds of the Washburn Memor- | 
jal Orphan Asylum. Two Atlanta 
churches for Negroes, the Friend- | 
ship Baptist and Bethel] African. 
Methodist, were also closely relat- | 
ed to the beginnings of Atlanta | 
University. 

Morehouse College. 

Morehouse College, the other in- ; 
stitution which is this year cele- 
Drating its 745th anniversary, was 
first organized in Augusta, in 1867, 
under the name of the Augusta In- 
stitute and was not removed to 
Atlanta until 1879, when it was in- 
corporated under the name of the 
Atianta Baptist Seminary. In 1897, 
under amendments granted to its | 
charter, it became a full-fledged 
college and changed its name to 
the Atlanta Baptist College, a 
name which in turn in 1913 was 
changed to Morehouse College. 

The third of these Negro insti-| 
tutions, according to the date of | 
their founding, was Clark Univer- | 
sity, which in 1870, was founded 
by the Freedmen’s Aid Society of | 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. | 
The first location of this school | 
was at Whitehall and McDaniel | 
streets in Atlanta. Two years lat- | 
er, the school moved to a large 
tract of land located in southeast | 
Atlanta and remained there until | 
the fall of 1941, when it moved to 
southwest Atlanta on a site adia-| 
rent to the Atlanta University | 


- : 
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In 1881. two more institutions! 


for Negroes sprang up in Atlanta. 
One of these. Morris Brown Col- 
iege. 


|In April, 


themselves under the patronage 
of the Georgia Annual! Conference | 
of the African Methodist Episco- | 
pal church. In February of that’ 
year, a site located near the cor- 
ner of Houston and North Boule- 
vard was selected and purchased. | 
It was not until May, 1885, that 
the trustees of the new school re- 


ceived a charter and not until Oc- | 


tober of the same year did the. 
institution actually begin its work. | 
Morris Brown remained in north-. 
east Atlanta until September, 
1932, when it moved to the west. 
side and occupied the old campus | 
of Atlanta University, located 
near the junction of Tatnall and 
Hunter streets. 


Women Opened School. | 
Also in 1881, two New England 
women sent by the Woman's 
American Baptist home Mission 
Society of New England, came to 
Atlanta to study conditions among 
the freed men of the south. They 
were so impressed with the needs 
of the Negro race that on April 
11, 1881, in the basement of 
Friendship Baptist church, these 
two women, Sophia B. Packard 


and Harriet E. Giles, with 11 pu-| 
pils started a school in which they | 


proposed to teach Negro girls and 
women to read the Bible and to 
write well enough to send letters 
to their relatives. During the 
summer vacation of 1882, these 
women spoke in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where John D. Rockefeller heard 
aboftt their work. In February, 
1883, the basement school moved 
0 a new location which had been 
purchased by the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. The 
school was then named the Af- 
lanta Raptist Female Seminary. 
1884, Mr. 
brought his family south and on 
the trip he visited the little school 
about which he had heard in 
Cleveland. Mr. Rockefeller was 
so impressed with its work and 
its needs that he immediately be- 
came interested in it and contin- 


ued as its greatest benefactor to | 


the time of his death. In appre- 


ciation of his aid, 


the school was changed to Spel-| 


man Seminary, after Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s mother. Later the name 


|was changed to Spelman College. 
institutions | 


The sixth of these 


‘for Negroes, Gammon Theological 


Seminary, came into existence be- 
cause of the interest of Bishen 
Henry White Warren, of the 
Methodist church, in the religious 
training for Negroes, and the phil- 
anthropy of E. H. Gammon, of Ba- 
tavia, [1l., who at the suggestion 
of Bishop Warren, made an initial 
gift of $25,000 for the establish- 
ment of the Biblical department 
at Clark University. The Rev. Wil- 


bur Thirkfield, a young preacher | 


from Cincinnati, Ohio, later a 
bishop in the Methodist church, 
became the first teacher in 
new Biblical department in which 
work was actually begun in 1883. 


Later, an independent theological | 
seminary with its own buildings, | 
was started by Negroes, faculty and endowment developed | 
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TW@ ... Important Links 


in a Distingu 


ished Eduea- 


tional Plan 


for Negroes 


vontoges. 


fully equipped both in 
personne! 
instruction 


academic relationship 


sity, Spelman, Clark 
Write the Registrar, 


eroture. 


UNIVE 


of science, master of 


elor of science in 


MOREHOUSE 
COLLEGE 


% Morehouse College, a traditionally Bap- 
tist institution, has many noteworthy ad- 
Morehouse graduates are today 
playing leading roles in many fields of en- 
deavor. Located in Atlanta in the heart of 
the South, Morehouse College is wonder- 


to * provide 
in the arts and sciences—to 
develop well-rounded, manly Christian men. 
Morehouse students lead an active under- 


graduate life, and carry on close social and 


the co-operation, namely Atlanta Univer- 


Atlonto, Ga., for complete, illustrated lit- 


ATLANTA 


Atlanta University is a non-sectarian insti- 


tution developed as a center for graduate 
ond professional courses in the University 
scheme. Through its graduate and profes- 
sional schools it affords the opportunity to 
earm the degree of master of arts, master 


buildings and dormitories are both beauti- 
fully designed and modern in equipment. 
Students enjoy the advantages of affilia- 
tion with Spelman and Morehouse Colleges. 
There is ample provision for physical exer- 
cise and outdoor sports. 
other literature may be had by writing the 
Registrar, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


buildings and faculty 
the best possible 


with other colleges in 


ond Morris Brown. 
Morehouse College, 


RSITY 


social work, or bach- 


library service. Its 


Catalogue and 


Rockefeller | 


the name of | 


this | 


HOW ABOUT FLYING 
OVER TO ATLANTA WITH 

ME AND HELPING 
THE CONSTITUTION 

CELEBRATE T'S 

75 TH ANNIVERSARY © 


SOLD/ WAIT’LL 
I PACK MY LI'L BLACK 
BOOKS-- TH’ CUTEST 
GEORGIA PEACHES 
AN LI'L DE-ICERS IN 
TH’ WORLD LIVE 


IN ATLANTA/ 


| 


out of the Biblical department. 


Gammon Seminary, located from. 
ified students without regard to. 


: _and his attitude is win all or lose 
registered. They have exchanged | 
teachers and courses; they have) 


|the beginning on a campus con- 
tiguous to Clark University, re- 
mains at this site today and is the 
ionly one of the seven institutions 
located outside the western section 
of Atlanta. 

School of Social Work. 


| The Atlanta University School 
of Social Work began in 1920 as 
the Atlanta Schoo! of Social Work, 
an independent institution for the 
training of Negroes for the pro- 
fession of social work. From the 
beginning it has been sponsored 
by an interracial board of pro- 
gressive, social-minded Atlanta 
citizens. In 1932, it moved to the 
campus of Atlanta University and 
‘was housed thereafter in one of 
the university buildings. In 1938, 
‘it became affiliated with the uni- 
versity as the School of Social 
‘Work in the University System. 
These seven institutions repre- 
sented various denominational and 
‘racial interests both in their ori- 
gins and in their early support. At- 
lanta University, begun by white 
teachers from the north, was soon 


Society and upon the demise of 
that organization in 1870, became 
ward of the American Missionary 
Association of the Congregational 
Church. Later, it w&s turned over 
to a_ self-perpetuating board of 
trustees composed of northern and 


and women. 

Clark University began as a 
northern Methodist project for the 
education of southern Negroes. 
The same is true of Gammon 
Theological Seminary. Spelman 
College also owes its origin to the 
interest in Negro education and 
Negro welfare, as manifested 
through teachers sent out by a 


New England missionary society. | 


Morehouse College and Morris 
Brown College began as purely 
Negro projects. 

. The one in Augusta and the oth- 
er in Atlanta represented the con- 
‘cern which Negroes themselves 
had about the future welfare of 
their race. The Atlanta University 
School of Social Work was from | 
the beginning an expression of in- | 
telligent, progressive interracial 
cooperation, working toward the 


taken over by the Freedmen’s Aid | 


southern white and Negro men | 


minimum, to open their courses on 
the senior college level to all qual- 


the institution in which they were 


used classroom buildings, labora- 
tories and equipment co-operative- 
'ly; they have been able to select 
faculty and staff members with an 
eye to the particular contribution 
which the individual might make 
to the total resources of the group. 
Atlanta University has been able 
to develop graduate work in the 
fields of biology, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, English, French, 


Latin, mathematics and sociology. | 
The university awards the master | 


of arts and master of science de- 
grees for work done in these 
fields. The degree of master of 
social work is given tothe stu- 
dents .who meet the requirements 
of the school of social work. The 
university opened a school of L- 
brary service in September, 1941, 
and is now offering work in that 
field with the degree of bachelor 


of science in library service for the | 


successful completion of the work. 
Morris Bygwn, Spelman, Clark and 
Morehouse offer work on the un- 
dergraduate level for which the 


'bachelor of science are awarded. 
Gammon awards the degree of 
‘bachelor of divipity to men and 
women who successfully complete 
their theological training. 
| High Rating. 
| All seven of these institutions 
‘have the highest rating with the 
national and professional organ- 
izations which accredit schools of 
this type. On the faculties of these 
colleges for Negroes may be found 
men and women who are listed in 
the biographical dictionaries as 
leaders of their fields, Faculty 
members and administrative offi- 
cers may be found listed in ““‘Who’'s 
Who in America,” “Who's Who in 
American Education,” “American 
Men of Science,” “The Biograph- 
ical Dictionary of American Schol- 
ars.” “Who's Who in the Western 
Hemisphere,” and similar volumes. 
Some of the persons  cannected 
with these Negro institutions are 
people of international reputation. 

In addition to the significance of 
their co-operative efforts, these 
seven institutions have made two 
notable contributions: 

1. Atlanta is today one of the 


pipe. He probably throws dice and 
is inclined to cards. If he shoots 
craps, he can talk a great game 


all—nothing less will do. 

He prefers movies to dancing 
contests: he prefers dancing with 
|a pretty girl to all else. 
| Aboard ship this war-bound sol- 


dier sleeps a great deal, on <eck or 
it doesn't matter. 
gets only two 
meals daily, but he stands in line 


bunk, 
ship he 


in his 
| Abozird 


at the canteens and eats practical- 
ly all the time. His appetite is 
enormous, even heroic. 

Likes Mystery Story. 


He reads. He likes 
stories. He is happy 
sprawled upon the deck, lying «1 
his back, the sale breeze 
hair, a bottle of pop in one hand 
and a detective story in the other. 


His discipline is good-—particu- 
He is gen- 
He may gripe, 


larly aboard troopship. 
erally a worker. 
‘but be works. He is quicker and 
more willing (according to old 
sergeants) than 
the last war, and he is more seri- 
ous about his job. 


| Aboard ship he may lose 
‘mess kit or his wallet, but never 
‘his life preserver. 
_ His equipment for overseas life 
(all supplied courtesy VU. S. A.) 
is ample—olive drab blouse, slacks, 


‘garrison cap and two shirts. Also| 


steel helmet, overcoat, field jacket, 
gas mash, winter underwear, khaki 
shirts, summer underwear, woolen 
socks, cotton socks, service shoes, 
fatigue suits—and rifle. 

His teeth are checked regular): 
if he needs a haircut too badly he 
is likely to be reminded oi it by 
his sergeant. 
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David | Howell 
Firm Started 
29 Years Ago 


BenefactorGaveFounder 
Money To Start Fu- 
neral Home. 


The David T. Howard Company, 
oldest colored funeral directing 
firm in Atlanta, had its beginning 
back in 1883. 

Prior to this time, David How- 
ard, who had come to Atlanta 
from Knoxville, Ga., as a boy of 
13, worked for Cornelius Robson 
at the old Richmond & Danville 
railroad office. 

Howard was a loyal and honest 
porter and his white friend, Mr. 
Robson, left him some money 


| 
when he died, with instructions to 


start a business of his own with it. 
Howard used the money to set 
up his first undertaking establish- 
ment in a little office at Walton 
and Broad streets, where the Third 
and Broad _ streets, where the 
Grant building is located now. He 
enjoyed telling in later years that 
he paid $6 a month rent for this 
now valuable location, 
| With a policy of honesty, fair 
i'dealing, and friendliness to peo- 
'ple, this pioneer Atlanta citizen 
/soon enlarged the business. 


His daughter, Eleanor B. Mur- 


phy, who has been in the business | 


with him for 31 years, has been 
director of the company since 1935 
| when her father died at the age of 
85. The funeral home is now lo- 
cated at 71 Piedmont avenue, N. E. 

A leader in the colored world, 
‘Howard was a member of the Ma- 
sonic order, a member and bene- 
factor of the Y. M. C. A., and a 
trustee and treasurer of the Big 
Bethel A. M. E. church for many 
years, 


United States- 
- Ulster Links Cited 


When U. S. Marines and Ulster 
men and women gave a memora- 
ble send-off to the king and queen 
in Belfast, commentators in North- 
ern Ireland were prompted to cite 
links with America going back be- 
yond the first Independence Day 
—July 4, 1776. They described 
‘Ulster as America’s First Ally. 
After the Siege of Derry, 250 years 
ago, many defenders of the city 
made their homes afterward across 
the Atlantic. A great host fol- 
lowed, among them thousands of 
the best manufacturers and weav- 
ers. According to D. I. Owen, the 
historian, “they fled with bitter 
feeling in their hearts and with 
‘burning hatred of a system that 
was so prejudicial to the free de 
velopment of an honest, hard- 
working an enterprising democ- 
racy.” 


Negro preachers in 
900 graduates; 


departments. 


Degree. 


| 


mystery 
when 


in his 


were privates of 


his | 
degrees of bachelor of arts and | tooth brush or his razor or his! 


Special courses for 


to the B. R. E. Degree. 


Stewart Missionary 


Africa gives special training for 
| the home and foreign fields. 


| 
| 


“Tt 
any single 


Theology.” 


(Signed ) 


BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD., 


The largest and most thoroughly 
equipped Theological Seminary for 


missionaries 
both Africa and America. 


Best approved curriculum with six 


Degree course leading to the B. D. 


Department of Missions under the 


An Appreciation 


may be questioned whether 
institution under the 
care of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church holds a place and respon- 
sibility equal to that which is pos- 
sible to the Gammon School of 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


the world. 
in 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


* 


Dedicated to the training of moral 
and religious leaders for the Negro 


race—regardless of their church af- 


women leading 


Foundation for 


Gammon 
established in 1883, has from its 
foundation made strong appeal to 
those seeking a vital religious life 
and those who strive for racial bet- 
terment. It has been generously en- 
dowed for this worthy service. Lo- 


filiation. 


Theological Seminary, 


cated in Atlanta, leading city of 
the Southeast and great educational 
center for Negroes, it has splendid, 


strong 
lum, 


adequate physical equipment; 
beautiful campus; an exceptionally 


faculty; excellent curricu- 


The worthy record of Gammon 
Theological Seminary is ably re 
flected by its approved rating in 
The American Association of Theo- 


logical Seminaries and by the cred- 
itable positions held by its students 


through the years. 


For catalogue, address President, Gammon Theological Seminary, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
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within the Negro population. To- 
day, irrespective of their origins, 
all of these seven institutions prof- 
it from the fact that through their 
work they have won the interest 


and the support of both races in 


the north and south. 
Steady Growth 

From the time of the beginning 
of each of these institutions until 
1929, they grew steadily; broaden- 
ing their curricula, raising their 
academic standards, turning out 
annually larger numbers of so- 
cially intelligent young men and 
women who were destined to 
make significant contributions to 
Negro life and to American cul- 
ture, winning for themselves out- 
‘standing places of usefulness in 
the Atlanta community and in the 
nation at large. In every instance, 
however, these schools were ex- 
periencing difficulties in’ raising 
enough money to meet their oper- 
ating expenses. It was not whol- 
1? unexpected, therefore, when in 
April, 1929, three of these insti- 
tutions, Atlanta, Spelman and 
Morehouse, under the leadership 
of the late Dr. John Hope, affiliat- 
ed in an agreement in which At- 
lanta University gave up its un- 
dergraduate work and agreed to 
concentrate its efforts in the frelds 
of graduate and professional edu- 
cation. Morehouse agreed to limit 
‘its training for men on the under- 
graduate level, and Spelman con- 
sented to remain an undergrad- 
uate college for women. These in- 


stitutions formed the nucleus of | 


the Atlanta University System. 
| In 1932, as aforementioned, 
‘Morris Brown College moved to 
the old campus of Atlanta Univer- 
sity which at this time had been 
able, through gifts from an anony- 
mous donor and through the help 
of the General 
to erect new buildings for its own 
use. In 1938, the School of Social 
Work, already occupying a Uni- 
versity building, entered the Uni- 
versity System as the Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Social Work. In 
1941, Clark University changed its 
name to Clark College and moved 
to a new site adjacent to the cen- 
tral campus of Atlanta University, 
erecting its buildings on land 
| deeded to it by Atlanta University 
for this purpose, The new build- 
‘ings were made possible by gifts 
from the General Education 
Board, the Rosenwald Fund and 
Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer and a few 
small donors. In this 
there was made available to Ne- 
‘gro students a great educational 
center in Atlanta, combining the 
‘resources of seven separate insti- 
tutions and enlisting the support 
of the alumni, friends, founda- 
tions and denominational boards 
which supported them. 

Through co-operative planning, 


Education Board, | 


manner, | 


i 7 eee | 
amelioration of social condition ‘foremost centers of Negro culture 


‘and business because of the fact 
‘that these schools have trained 
thousands of the local Negroes, 
thus making them more useful and 
law-abiding citizens. 

9 These schools have sent into 
the world trained leaders who have 
risen to high places in their na- 
tion’s life and have made defi- 
‘nite contributions to American 
civilization. Ministers, physicians 
and surgeons, businessmen, social 
| workers and educators, including 
'more than a dozen college presi- 
dents. received their education in 
one of these Atlanta institutions. 


Me 
AEF Private 
Never Misses 
The Chow Line 


Soldier’s Prize Posses- 
sions Are Pay, Food 
and Mail. 


By WARD MOREHOUSE. 

For North American Newspaper Alliance. 

ABOARD A.U. S. TROOPSHIP, 
| Atlantic Crossing, Aug. 31.—The 
American soldier, bound for com- 
‘bat service overseas, is a boy 
‘around 22 or 23 years old. Say 
'that he is a private. His pay is $60 
‘per month, effective at time of 
sailing. He has seen little of his 
‘own country and has probably 
never had a long sea voyage. 
| He is in good shape. Otherwise 
ihe would not leave the port of em- 
| barkation; he would not be a mem- 
'ber of the cast of that impending 
drama.,, “life on the second front.” 

There are two processions this 
young overseas soldier will never 
miss—the pay line and the chow 
line, but it’s debatable whether his 
|chow or his personal mail is next 
‘in importance to his pay. 
| He is rather a conscientious let- 
ter writer. His first letters, per- 
haps his only letters, go to his girl 
or his wife (perhaps 25 per cent. 
are married) or to his mother and 
father. 


Two Best Girls. 

Just as likely as not he has two 
best girls, so first letters, pretty 
much the same, go on the same 
mail to the last two towns at which 
his unit was stationed. 

This young American soldier, 
‘bound for great adventure, and 
‘possible death, didn’t choose sol- 
'diering as a livelihood, necessar- 
‘ily, but, being that he is in uni- 
form, he would rather be here in 
midocean, as a member of an ov- 
erseas combat unit, than back 
watching a bridge in Tennessee or 
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ORRIS BROWN COLLEGE 


One 


tural education and vocational training of young Negro men 


Accredited Class “A.” 


and women. 


LOCATION 


Situated in the city of Atlanta, Georgia. Fine, 
healthy climate the year round. This largest 
city in the Southeast is the seat of seven in- 
stitutions of higher learning for Negroes. 


sports. 


of the outstanding colleges of the South for the cul- 


ATHLETICS 


The health and physical development of stu- 
dents receives constant attention. 
of outdoor exercises are encouraged. Com- 
petent coaches are in charge of all major 


All forms 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum is organized under two large 


divisions, Lower and Upper. 


The Lower Di- 


STUDENT LIFE 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 


vision embraces work of the first two years 
preparing student for active participation in 
society as a citizen, and furnishing back- 
ground for vocational specialization. 
Upper Division furnishes opportunity for 


apecialization in certain fields 
of knowledge and for the de- 
velopment of techniques in 
certain professional fields. A 
special curriculum has been 
developed for the preparation 
of teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, 


The 


and well-rounded. 
clude Religious Clubs, Debating Club, Dra- 
matic Clubs, Varsity Club, Music Study Club 


and others. All fraternities and sororities 


| ae 


ATLANTA 


WRITE tor catalog 


and applications for ad- 


mission to Registrar, 


Morris Brown College, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


A 


Life among students at Morris Brown is full 


Many organizations in- 


maintained on the campus are 
under faculty supervision. 
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Albany Flourishing 
City at Head of Flint 


River Nav 


igation 


ALBANY, Ga., Aug. 31.—Founded by Colonel Nelson 


Tift in 1836. and named after 


Albany, N. Y., established at 


the navigable head of the Hudson river, the city of Albany 
from a business standpoint has more than lived up to the 
expectations of its original settler, 


Seeing possibilities in supplying | 


the sparse population of the coun-| 
try immediately surrounding the) 


navigable head of the Flint river, | 


Colonel Tift established a genera! 
store in what is now the heart of 
the present business district. 

The store prospered from the! 
beginning, heralding what is today | 
one of Georgia's ranking trade'| 
centers. Among Georgia’s 19 | 
cities of more than 10,000 popu!l-- 
tion, Albany is ninth in size but 
ranks seventh as a retail trade 
center, with sales in 1941 of $12,- 
995,000. 

In wholesale trade sales it is 
even higher, ranking sixth among 
Georgia cities, and amassing a to- 
tal of $18,361,000 in net sales in 
1941. 

In 1857 the Southwestern rail- 
road was brought to that corner of 
Georgia, and Albany (always 
quick to take advantage of an op- 
portunity) has converted it today 
into a major network of five car- 
riers and seven lines which radiate 
to the points of the compass like 
spokes in a wheel. 

Tornado Helped. 

Golden opinions of Albany’s tal- 
ent to seize opportunities are well 
founded. For she has a history 
that in many ways is a remark- 
able parallel to that of Chicago, if 
you'll swap a fire for a tornado. 

t took a fire to destroy the old 
hicago in order to make way for 
the modern, thriving city. It 
didn’t take a tornado to make Al- 
bany, but the tornado helped. 

Prior to 1940, Albany had a se- 
ries of progressive developments 
that are worthy of including in any 
story relating to the early history 
and growth of a town. 

Albany existed for years as a 


cotton market, but eventually the) 
vast southwest Georgia planta-| 
tions began to give way to di- | 
\ersification. Then, in 1904 a| 
development got under way that) 
changed the whole course of the' 
city’s existence. In that year Al-| 
bany inaugurated its greatest pro-| 
motional and advertising work! 
when the section became the) 
world’s greatest center for paper- 
shell pecan culture. | 

The lure and prosperity of the) 
magic crop captivated the fancy | 
of the city, and in a few  short| 
years the community had set more | 
than 60,000 acres in pecans and | 
was well on its way to a new 
frontier in southern agriculture. 

Beef Cattle. 

But obstacles to sudden wealth 
from pecans, either overlooked at| 
first or’ later appearing on the} 
scene, saw the zenith of the de- 
velopment pass immaturely. A 
community with less talent for} 
making the most of its situations | 
might have been discouraged, but | 
Albany. Today, while the 
pests are being beaten off and the 
pecan is returning to its glory, 
long lines of blooded beef cattle 
graze lazily under the trees that 
shade the two-crop acres. 

It takes vision and courage to 
change a setback like that—vision | 
to see the possibilities, and cour-| 
age to carry them out. Out of 
the panicky days of the depres- 
sion came an opportunity to bring | 
a packing plant to Albany. It was) 
the chance of a lifetime, and Al- 
bany grabbed it. The industry 
was the final boost the community 
needed to become a livestock cen- 
ter and round out its agricultural 
diversification program. | 

Rebuilding Program. 
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the new regulations which 


‘Atlanta to establish here one of general mercantile business called 
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Constitution Staff Photo—Bill Mason. 


RELIC OF WAR—Lamp- 
post at Whitehall and Ala- 
bama streets, damaged by 
shells during the war 75 
years ago. General A. J. | 
West started movement to | 
preserve it. | 


Dusting Planes 
Made Available 
For 1942 Crop 


Authorities Rule Dusters 
Are Machinery Needed | 


’ 


In Insect Control. | 


Specific waivers of rulings 
placed in effect under the war 


program were secured from Wash- 
‘ington officials, 


making possible 
the use of aeroplanes for cotton 
dusting during the current crop) 
year. Although Georgia’s terrain | 


makes dusting impractical] in this | 
state, the concessions are eloquent | 


evidence of the importance of cot- 
ton in the war effort. 
In Washington, committees con- | 


: 


Aeronautics Authority regarding 
apply 
to aeroplane storage and opera-| 
tion, which make it practically im- | 


possible for a dusting company to | 


operate without certain waivers 
and exemptions. The CAA offi- 
cials assured the council represent- 
atives that local CAA inspectors 
would be authorized to make such 
concessions as would be neces- 
sary to allow the dusting aero- 


‘planes to operate under their au- 


thority. 
Priorities Granted. 
In a conference with the assist- 
ant chief of the man-power divi- 
sion of the Selective Service Sys- | 


Andrew West3 Generations 
Sought Marker Of Wellhouses 
For Lamp Post Head Company 


Pioneer Real Estate 
Dealer Died Before 
Plaque Completed. 


Among the pioneers in Atlanta’s 
real estate field was General An-| 
drew J. West. In 1865, just after | 
the close of the War Between the | 
States, General West returned to 


; 


the first real estate offices. That | 
operation since that time. H. F. | 
West, the son, joined the father, | 
who died many years ago, and has 
continued to operate the realty | 
concern under his name, but as 
successor to A, J. West & Com- 


‘ 


pany. 


When General West returned 
here—after Sherman had paid the 
city a visit—he found a big pile 
of ashes with gourd vines growing 
from it at what is now Whitehall 
and Alabama streets. He started 
a movement to mark that spot as 
a reminder of the war. Standing 
near was an old gas lamp post, 
which had almost been shattered 
by shells. But General West died 
before he could arrange for the 
marking. However, it has on it 
today a bronze marker, reading: 

“Erected under the auspices of 
the Old Guard and Atlanta Chap- 


iter U. D. C., A. D. 1919, in mem- 


ory of Andrew West, beloved citi- 
zen; Captain C. S. A.; General 
a Mane We 

“The damage at the base of this 
post was caused by a shell during 
the War Between the States, Bat- 
tle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864.” 

It was lighted during the “Gone 
With the Wind” festivities here 
December 14, 1939, by the Old 
Guard Battalion of the Gate City 
Guard. 


—— 
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WGST History 
Closely Allied 
With Paper 


Radio Station Presented 


to Georgia Tech by 
Constitution. 


WGST, one of the oldest radio 
Stations in Georgia, has a history 
closely tied up with that of The 
Atlanta Constitution. 

Begun shortly after World War 
I as a part time experimental 
broadcasting organization, 
station was presented to the Geor- 


gia School of Technology in 1923) 


by The Atlanta Constitution. 
Clark Howell Sr., in his letter, 
July 19, 1923, to Dr. M. L. Brit- 
tain, president of Georgia Tech, 
said: “With further reference to 
the matter of your conversation 
with me concerning your desire to 
secure a complete radio outfit for 
the use of Georgia Tech, I have 
upon reflection concluded to offer 
you «he Constitution’s radio out- 
fit which we will be glad to have 
you accept with our compliments.” 
Radio in Infancy. 
Pointing out in the letter that 
“we are at the threshold of the 
development of the radio for com- 
mercial purposes,” Mr. Howell 
continued, “at any rate, I ‘think 


‘our plant could be put to better 


use by the school of Technology 


_than by continuing it as an enter- 
itainment feature of The Consti-| 


tution.” 
At this time radio was in its 
infancy, and neither Dr. Brittain 


|'tem, the committee was told that! nor Mr. Howell knew whether the | 


But the city’s greatest challenge | this division would use the influ-|station would prove more valua- 
to keep its chin up under difficul- |ence of headquarters office to as-| ble as an experimental. project for 


ty came on the bleak morning of | 


sist in getting deferments for | 


Tech students, or as a commer- 


February 10, 1940, when a roar-/pilots and other essential person-/|cial station. The latter has proved 


ing tornado swept 


through the| nel. The committee was requested | true, and WGST pays over $30,000 


town to wreck 500 residences, top-/to furnish a statement on the sub-|a year to Georgia Tech. 


ple 80 business houses, and leave | 


ject, outlining the need for this | 


In reply to Mr. Howell, Dr. Brit- 


a damage of over $3,000,000. But/type of insect control, and the/tain wrote in part: “This donation 


by following the rebuilding proc- | 
ess, which was completed one 
short year later, one can readily 
see that the tornado helped to 
make way for a new and better 
Albany, rebuilt along lines dic- 
tated by the most modern and pro- | 
gressive leadership in the south. | 

In May, 1940, soon after the re- 
building process began, Albany 
Was working on a new project) 
which changed the outlook for all | 
southwest Georgia and benefited | 
neighboring cities as much as it. 
did Albany itself. 

At the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, Albany sought to bring | 
to the attention of the War De-| 
partment what has proved to be| 
the excellent flying conditions of 
south Georgia. As a result the) 
Air Corps decided to approve Al-| 
bany's airport as a site for cadet 
pilot training And Darr Aero! 
Tech, Inc., put its first plane in 
the air September 16, 1940, to her- | 
ald the eventual location in south 
Georgia of numerous major estab- 
lishments of the southeast training 
center. 


i 


Dominant in Trade. 

Turner Field, the 2,000-acre, 
twin-engine, advanced flying school | 
of the United States Air Corps, is 
located at Albany and is the state's | 
initial bid to pilot training fame, | 
but other great schools are flung | 
over all south Georgia as a result 
of this new development. 

Gradually the city has climbed 
the ladder of leading city in south- 
west Georgia, and in the trade, 
wholesale and retail fields records 
show that it is dominant. In re-| 
cent years it has also developed 
a cefinite trend toward an indus- 
trial center. It is widely known 
for its bent as an entertainment 
ana recreational city, and is the 
mecca for bird dog lovers and 
Sportsmen everywhere. 

But its most promising future, 
aside from being a trade center, 
promises to be found in its live- 
stock development. Location has 
playca a major role in the devel- 
opment of Albany. It is in the} 
center of a vast undisputed area, 
ana easily accessible from every | 
direction. However, its security 
does not rest upon its natural ad- 
vantages as much as upon its tal-} 


; 


‘richest 


division, in turn, would issue the | 
make available to all dusting com- | 


with local draft boards. The state- 
ments have been prepared and 
placed in proper hands. | 


’ 
Sn 


Gas Racket Hits 
Snag in Sydney | 


Theft of gasoline from army 
stores and vehicles in Australia 
has suddenly hit a snag, it is re- 
ported in Sydney. Chemists of a 
major oil company evolved a “de- 
tector” by means of which stolen 
gasoline can be identified readily. | 
All army gasoline now contains | 
this chemical mixture. Great 
quantities of the fuel were stored 
early in the war for military use 
and rationing of gas was adopted. 
Bootlegging of gasoline began and 
with it a contest between law 
violators and the Liquid Fuel Con- 
trol Board. Numbers of cars still 
run entirely on gasoline instead of 
the prescribed mixture. 


renee: ae naming 
Mine May Oust 
| + . ” 
Town in England 
To get at a deposit of 800,000 
tons of iron ore, Britain may have 
to evacuate a town in a northern 
mining district and demolish its 


principal buildings. The equival- 
ent of a cargo of 7.000 tons of ore 


brought by ships could be obtained 


from beneath the town in three | 
weeks. The deposit is one of the 
in Britain, containing up | 
to 60 per cent pure mineral. Most 
of it lies within 40 feet of the 
surface. Large-scale evacuation 
would be necessary, as subsidence 
would endanger the center of the 
town. 


ee ee 


ent to turn opportunities into suc- 
cesses. 

Just now, everybody in Albany | 
will tell you that Albany’s future 
lies in its livestock development, 
and when everybody in Albany) 
decides to do something the re- 
sults can be put on the score board 
in advance. 


‘interesting network shows, news, 


and 


ithe armed services, 
releases 
| partments, 


special 


will be of real value to this in- 


‘council a statement that it could |Stitution. A number of our stu- 


dents receive instructions in radio 


|panies for their use in dealing) Work, and the teachers in charge, 


this year requested me to ask the 
trustees for a large amount of ap- 
paratus to extend the work. 
Knowing that our resources would 


not permit the expense, however, | 


I was compelled to disappoint 
them. 

“Fortunately, this generous of- 
fer of your gadio outfit in amount 


of several thousand dollars in 


value will give them just what the'| 


instructors and students need. and 
be of real practical service to 


Georgia Tech. 


Popular Station. 
In behalf of the students, faculty 
and trustees, I write to express 


offer.” . 
In January, 1930, when WGST's 
studio was ‘uilt in downtown At- 


our hearty thanks for your aK: 


lanta and , became a commercial | | 125,000 in 1943. Weve got to build them. 


station, leased by Southern Broad- 


casting Company, the equipment | 
was enlarged and the power was | 
increased. At this time the station | 

| 


became affiliated with the Colum- 


this | 


1905, immediately upon gradua-, 
tion from the University of Penn-| 
sylvania. Starting as a collector, 
he worked his way through the or- 


‘dent. Upon his father’s death in| 
(1924, he became president of the| 
pee firm. 
Rate es Hyatt, vice president, 
Sasa joined the firm in 1901 as ship- 
a | ping clerk, and was secretary and 
treasurer until 1925 when he be- 
|came vice president. The treas- 
iurer, Charles R. Liebman, joined 
the firm in 1921 as a clerk. Fred 
G. Barrett, secretary, and mana- 
‘ger of the Bolton plant, came to 
'the company in 1907 as an office 
boy. 


National Paper’ Firm 
, 
Founded as Partner- | 
ship During 60's. | 


The National Paper Company, | 
founded shortly after the Civil 
War by Meyer Wellhouse, grand- | 
father of Sidney Wellhouse, now | 
president of the firm, began as a| Friendly Co-operation 

Most of the 200 employes have 
been with the firm many years, | 
and there is a friendly co-opera- | 
tive relationship between them 
ner continued the business under | ae aa ,and their employers. 
the name Wellhouse Paper Com-| B oe | - The Bolton plant, consisting of 

5s Be So several buildings located on 


pany. ‘The founder's son Henry, | 
member of the first graduating) acres of land, contains the paper | 
imills and the textile 


class of Boys’ High School in 1872, 
‘tube mills. In |. their 


joined his father in business at'| ae 

that time, when the firm had just : : | Story building at 334 Simpson 

products. a aaeseneeet istreet,'S. W., Atlanta, the com- 
the . r . 

well.| HENRY WELLHOUSE = | Pany om 


| 
| | offices. 


Wellhouse & Dewald. | 
Mr. Dewald withdrew from the 


istarted handling paper 
| True to family tradition, 
present president, Sidney 

‘house, joined his father’s firm in 


pany maintains the folding box | 
warehouse, and general 


Whee 


wot ¢ 
¥. . 


10| 


cone and | # 
own four-/|3 


SIDNEY WELLHOUSE 


Cult in Ireland | 
Seeks New Leader 


Following the death of E. D. 
|'Hamilton, head of the “Abode of 
_Love” sect, while on a to 
|Portrush, Northern Ireland, the 
sect is seeking a new leader. Call- 
ing themselves Agapemonites, the 
| members live at the “Abode of 
Love,” near Bridgewater. Hamile- 
ton, who was 78, succeeded Rev. 
|'T. Smyth-Pigott, self-styled Mes- 
siah, in 1927. Founded in *846. as 
ithe “Community of. the Son of 
'Man,” the sect is based on the 
‘theories of various German reli- 
'gious mystics, and has for its pri- 
|maryrobject the spiritualization of 
the matrimonial state. In Novem- 
‘ber, 1908, an attempt was made to 
tar and feather the Rev. Mr. 
_ Pigott. 
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U. S. MACHINERY IN 


COLOMBIA. 
Machinery from the United 
States is used in Colombia’s first 
large factory for producing ready- 
|to-wear clothing for men and 
| women, which has been started at 
Bogota. 


America faces the greatest job in all its history. Part 
of that job has been handed to the people of Georgia 
and Bell Aircraft. We're under fighting orders. 


We are fighting crafty enemies on every front— 
enemies that started years ago to build their war 
machines——enemies who came into the war. fully 
equipped. Before America can excel their effort, we 


must first catch up. 


Mastery of the air is essential. Victory will come to 


the side that can maintain it. America needs aircraft. 
Georgia. 


The President has called for 60,000 planes in 1942; 


| 
; 


That is why Bell Aircraft is here in Georgia. 


bia network, and as a result of! 


its service to the surrounding 


area, it 
WGST broadcasts popular and 
and entertainments, and local! tal- 


ent, and electrical transcriptions. 
Two well-known screen personali- 


is now one of Georgia's | 
m@gst popular. stations. 


We are here to build bombers that can win the war— 


around the clock. 


Airacobras and Bombers for Victory—Future Planes for Peace 


ties, Dixie Dunbar and Jane 
Withers, were among the local tal-| 
er* who received their start broad- 
casting from this station. | 

The station extends its facilities | 
to local civic, religious, patriotic, | 
educational organizations. 
Much time is devoted to co-operat- | 
ing with the city, stale, and fed- | 
eral government securing men for | 
broadcasting 
from governmental de- 
plus the station’s full 
schedule of broadcasting local, na- 
tional, and world news 

Operating normally from 6 a. m 
until midnight, the station broad- 
casts on‘a 24-hour schedule when 
world events take place, 
in order to serve their listeners | 
with the utmost efficiency. | 
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PACEMAKER OF AVIATION 


PROGRESS 


We’re under 


FIGHTING 


orders 


long range bombers that will carry the fight to Berlin 
and Tokyo. Not in sporadic or spectacular dashes 


alone—but according to time table, on schedule~ 


But before a single bomber can be built here in 
Georgia another stupendous job concerning person- 
nel and construction of the plant comes first. 

It can be accomplished only through joint, unselfish, 
cooperative effort. It needs the full support of pokey 


citizen in Atlanta, Cobb County, and the State of 


Yet the job will be done because it must be done. 
America needs both of us to help win the war. Bell 
Aircraft is proud to share its responsibilities for 


building bomber planes with the people of this state. 


BELL Aircraft Corporation 


SECTION | 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION — teersportation 


The South’s Standard Newspaper 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA. 


’ 


75th Anniversary Edition 


GREYHOUND BUS TERMINAL, 81 Cain street, 
the hundreds of metropolitan stations served by Greyhound’s nation-wide motorcoach 
system. Plannéd with expectation of a steady increase in bus travel, it has proved ade- 


het ge en 
wer 


a 


Atlanta, 


a 


quate to accommodate the throngs of wartime travelers. 


armed forces arrive and depart daily en route on duty trips and furloughs. 
average of 300 buses arriving and departing daily on regular schedules, as many as 16 
extra sections have followed regular schedules. 
a day to be pressed into service between Atlanta and surrounding military posts. About 
80 per cent of all passengers are engaged in war activities, either in the armed services 


or as defense plant workers. 


Highway 4 1 Buses Important Factor 
In Movement of Troops 


' 


Perilous Road 
Back in 1914 


132-Mile Trip to Chatta- 
nooga Took 8 to 10 


Hours. 


Back in 1914, a few of the 
re adventurous motorists would 
brave the perils of an automobile 
tr.p from Atlanta to Chattanooga 
132 miles of rutted wilderness. 
The South’s Standard Newspa- 
r published a 
1914 anniversary edition, 


“Ff 


its 


no 
ii 


ting that the old Sherman- 
Jonnston Civil War campaign 
route one day would be one of 
the most beautiful scenic drives 
in the country. 
From Atlanta to Chattanooga in 
those days was 132 miles of bumpy 
uuntry roads, winding through 
ne hills and mountains of north 
rgia. The trip could be made 
ight hours, but most “careful 
vers’ preferred to take 10. 
the same distance—121 
with a few of the curves 
ated—is listed as a three- 
hour drive. You don’t have to 
bother with the 100-odd road 
changes listed 38 years ago. - U. S. 
highway 41 goes straight to Chat- 
tanooga. 
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But much of the scenic beauty | 
f pre-war days is lost in modern 


o 
Here’s how the trip 
inen: 
veeping through north Geor- 
rate of 25 to 30 miles an 
nm a giant auto, following 
sely the tracery of the notable 
arch, viewing the wide expanse 
fleecy cotton, dotted by Negro 
pickers; gazing upon the golden- 
rod that fringes the roadside, 
meeting high wagons loaded with 
Joose cotton for the gin; listening 
to the groan of the canemill and 
the screech of cotton gin ma- 
chinery, gives a combined im- 
pression of the old south and the 
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Fast-Growing Atlanta 
Greeted Constitution 
Atlanta was growing in leaps 
and bounds when the first issue 
of The Constitution came off the 
press 


— ee 


R. Hanleiter, who published 
the city directory, reported there 
were over 20,000 residents in 1866 
and that of this number “nearly 

fourth are widows.” By 1870, 


one} ais 


the population had topped 30,000. 


* ar 
Atlanta Among Large 
Mule Marts of World 
wanta 


Atli today boasts of being 
ne of the world’s largest mule 


ta in 1867 was one of the 

t of its day. In 1870 records 
29.000 horses and mules 
id in the markets here. 
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lengthy feature, 


road bogies and fore-| 


It is not infrequent for 60-70 buses 


| 


is one of the finest among 


Thousands of men in the 
With an 


| 


Traffic studies maintained by 
Greyhound Lines reveal a steadi- 
ly increasing service in the move- 
ment of selectees, trainees and 
other service men between camps 
of the United States. 

In addition to maintaining regu- 
lar schedules, and in many in- 
stances increasing service to ac- 
commodate increased civilian and 
defense workers’ needs, bus lines 
provide service for group transpor- 


tation of selectees to examination | 


and induction centers, and for 
troop movements between camps 
and forts throughout the country, 

In many sections establishment 
or expansion of war production 
factories has presented a trans- 
portation problem which has be- 
‘come more acute with the ration- 
‘ing of tires and gasoline. In such 
cases bus lines serving the various 
' localities are diverted to meet the 


; 


increased demand for transporta- | 
tion. 

Despite this added duty, regular 
bus schedules have been main- 
tained. However, in close co-op- 
eration with the War Department 
and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the bus industry is com- 
pletely organized to meet any | 
emergency by being ready at a 
moment’s notice to | 


assemble | 
equipment at any ordered point | 
for any troop movement or con-| 
centration. ‘ | 

In view of the daily importance | 
of bus service in the national war 
effort and the ability of buses to| 
carry more passengers per pound 
of rubber and per gallon of fuel, 
their contribution to wartime 
conservation of essential materials 
and as a means of transportation 
generally becomes a factor of in- 
creasing importance. 


N.C. & St. L. 
History Traced 
By Secretary 


Since Inception, Railway 
| Planned To Serve Geor- 
gia, Southeast. 


(From a history of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway and the Western & 
Atlantic Railroad.) 

By T. A. CLARKSON, 

Secretary, N., C. & St. L. Railway. 

| Over half a century ago on the 
‘morning of December 27, 1890, 
freight and passenger trains began 
rolling into Atlanta from Chatta- 
nooga under the management of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, which had leased 
the Western & Atlantic Raiiroad 
‘from the state of Georgia, effective 
as of that date. 


The occasion was not only an) 


‘important one in its relation to 
transportation for the _ territory 
'served, but the coalition of the in- 
terests of the state of Georgia and 
ithe new lessee of the state’s prop- 
erty, marked the final realization 
of the dreams and the consumma- 
| tion of the far-sighted vision of the 
pioneers of the great states of Ten- 


nessee and Georgia, who, amidst! 


grave difficulties, worked har- 
/moniously toward a goal that, aft- 
‘er so long a time, had been at- 
tained. 

From its inception, the Nash- 
‘ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway was planned to serve the 
people of Georgia and the south- 
east as well as the commonwealth 
of Tennessee, and its history is 
‘closely interwoven with that of 
‘the Western & Atlantic Railroad. 
Long before there was a foot of 
railroad in Tennessee, the pro- 
moters of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway had in 


“DIXIE LINE” STREAMLINER—This streamliner of today runs on the “Dixie Line” 
operated by the N., C. & St. L. Railway. The N., C. & St. L. leases the Western & At- 


lantic Railroad, owned by the State of Georgia. 


,mind the creation of a great trunk | 
line “from the Ohio and the rap-| 
‘idly developing territory of the. 
west, via Nashville, Chattanooga. 
and Atlanta to the Atlantic sea- 
board,” with the benefits that’ 
would accrue to the two states 
upon the completion of such an 
undertaking. 
Spirit of Co-operation. 

The then “Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga Railroad Company” was in- 
corporated under a special] act of 
the legislature of Tennessee on De- 
cember 11, 1845. 

In a spirit of reciprocal co-op- 
eration, the general assembly of 
Georgia passed an act, which was 
‘approved December 29, 1847, pro- 
viding that the “Nashville & Chat- 
tanooga Railroad Company, char- 
tered by the legislature of Tennes- | 
see,”’ should be allowed the privi- 
lege of making every necessary 
reconnaissance and survey for an 
eligible route through the north- 
western corner of Georgia, that it 
should be allowed the right of way 
for the extension and construction 
of said railroad and should be en- 
titled to all the privileges, rights 
and immunities and be subject to 
the same _ restrictions as were| 
granted to other railroads under. 
the acts of Tennessee. 

The first 11 miles out of Nash- 
ville were completed on April 13, 
1851. In May, 1853, the line reach- 
er Bridgeport, Ala. From this 
point connection with the Western 
& Atlantic Railroad at Chatta- 
nooga was established by boats on 
the ggg river, thus forming 
the first through route to the 
southeast. The main line was com- 
pleted to Chattanooga in February, 
1854, and since then the fortunes 
‘of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway and those of the 
| Western & Atlantic Railroad have 
been closely allied in the progress, 
and in the promotion of the wel- 
| fare and prosperity, of the states. 
\of Tennessee and Georgia, as well | 
‘as of this general section. | 

Today, the Nashville, Chatta- | 
nooga & St. Louis Railway, wit 
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| Continued on Page 7-I. 
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‘the track and hostled the first iron 


‘such a conglomeration of races, as | 
‘a general thing harmony and co-| 
|operation | 
|' workers. 


their slumber. 


ail, Air, Bus Lines Make City 


ocal Point of Modern Travel 


Rail Pioneers 


Mix Romance 


With Hardship 


There was much in common be- 
tween 


the old pjoneers of the | : 


™* 


| 
. 


railroads and those grizzled Amer-| © 


icans who blazed the trail over 


the Rockies to the golden west. | ‘ 


Both suffered the hardships inci-| ©, 


dent to the development of a na- 
tion; each had to conquer beast | 
and reptile of virgin forests, sub- | 
due the red man and the desert. 

Interesting is the folklore of the 


j > 


early days of railroading. Volumes! e re ee 


would be.needed to relate the tales | 
of deprivation and heroism attrib- 


uted to the he-men who laid the| 


crossties and rails that were even- 
tually to give to America the long- 
est rail transportation system in 
the world. - 

The Rail’s Destiny. 


In an issue of the “Railway 
Guide” for the year 1859 appeared | 


a factual commentary on the part| 
the railroad was destined to play | 


in America’s progress. In it Was 


the prediction: 

“How very few of our wisest, 
far-seeing, thorough-going busi- 
nessmen could by any means, 
some few years since, have fore- 
seen the wonderful results of our 
railway system. It is through their 
instrumentality that the immense 
agricultural and mineral wealth of 
the whole region of territory ly- 
ing between the Mississippi valley 
and the Pacific slope must be de- 
veloped. 

“Less than 25 years ago almost 
the whole of it was an unknown 
and unbroken wilderness. Now the 
fitness of this whole region for 
human occupancy and comfort has 
been fully demonstrated. Towns, 
villages and cities are springing up 
in every direction. The complet- 


tion of the Pacific railway will be 
the means of peopling and devel- 
oping the resources of the great 
west with a rapidity that would} 
surprise even the most sanguine | 
of its advocates. 
Five New Territories. 

“The house committee on ter- 
ritories have agreed upon bills for 
organizing five new territories 
which are to be named Arizona, 


Idaho, Nevada, Decotah and Chip- 
pewa.” (Chippewa was to contain 
that territory lying between Neg 
vada, Decotah and the Rocky 
Mountains, and the then British 
possessions.) 


It was a motley crew that built 


horse—Greek and Pole, Irish and 
half-breed, Mongolian and Negro. 
While trouble would occasionally | 
break out and fists fly, especially 
following arrival of the pay car, 
which could but be expected with 


| 


prevailed among the 
Augusta-Madison Line. 

The Georgia railroad was the 
first to be constructed in Georgia, 
it having completed its line from 
Augusta to Madison in 1834. At 


‘that time Atlanta was Known as 


Terminus, so named by the West- 
ern & Atlantic Railroad, it being | 
the terminus of its line in Georgia. 

Legend tells us it was the inten- 
tion of the Western & Atlantic 
railroad to proceed on to Decatur, 
and it would have done so but 
for the objection of Decatur citi- 
zens that the smoke from the loco- 
motives would dirty up _ their 
homes, and ringing of the bells 


‘and blowing of whistles, disturb 


At that time the 
population of Decatur was larger 
than that of Terminus, and but 
for the annoying influence of| 
bells and smoke, it would have| 
been Atlanta. 

From Terminus to Atlanta. 

How and when Atlanta came) 
into its present name has often) 
been a moot question. The au- | 
thentic version: is, that after its | 
two baptisms of Terminus and 
Marthasville, the Georgia railroad 
had been completed through from 
Augusta. Having now become a 
railroad center with two railroads, | 
Marthasville was considered a} 
name too inexpressive to properly 
exploit this fast growing com- 
munity. | 

Mr. Richard Peters, at the time | 
uperintendent of the Georgia 
railroad, wired Mr. J. Edgar 
Thompson, its chief engineer, | 
whose home was at Madison, ask- | 
ing that Mr. Thompson suggest a 
name for the new depot, to which | 


Ss 


‘request Mr. Thompson wired the | 


reply: 


*Eureka-Atlanta; Atlantic, | 
Atlanta, feminine—a | 
If you think it will 


masculine: 
coined word. 


Sy suit, adopt it.” 


Upon completion of the Georgia 


railroad, Mr. Thompson moved to 
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Pennsylvania, where in 1852 he) 
became the third president of the 
Pennsylvania railroad. At his 
death he bequeathed a large por- 
tion of his fortune to the educa- 
tion of the daughters of employes 
who had died while in the service 
of the Georgia and Pennsylvania 
railroads. . 


Money and Vacation 


Offered for a Yank 


American soldiers were getting 
on the nerves of the German high 
command by the fall of 1917. 

A German general on Septem- 
ber 16, 1917, offered the Iron 
Cross, 400 marks in money and 14 
days’ leave to the first soldier 
bringing in an American, dead or 
alive. 
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— Motors Ar rived 


| In Early °20’s; Sky 


= Travel Came in ’28 
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TODAY—ON THE WARPATH!—tThe nation’s stream- 
liners have “gone to war.” The Seaboard’s Silver Meteor 
is busily engaged in speedily transporting key Army, 
Navy and industrial personnel in the north-south traffic 
artery, as well as being popular with service men at the 
scores of posts along its route. 


In the early 1920s bus lines be- 
gan to operate in earnest. A few 
years later—in 1929, to be exact 
—Atlanta became a main point on 
the first through line from Cin- 
cinnati to Jacksonville. Since 
then busses have taken a promi- 
nent part in making and keeping 
the city a transportation center. 


Airlines started using Atlanta 
after the airport was opened in 


1925. Pitcairn, Interstate, Texas 
Air Transport and American Aijr- 


Now Atlanta has two 


»|quarters at the Atlanta Municipal 


oo 
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GAY ORNAMENTATION—“Atlanta Special” of the 


~ . 
is 


90s. Slim boilers and high wheels marked the Seaboard 
Railway’s crack flyer passenger engines of later Victo- 
rian days. Coaches, although lacking the hundred com- 
forts and convenience of modern rail travel, were loaded 
with luxurious trappings of the gaudiest kind... all 


plush and mother-of-pearl. 


Delta Air Lines Write 


Amazing 


Delta Air Lines, like other air-, 


lines of the nation, is playing a 


speeding men and materials be- 
centers. 


In addition to its usual civilian 
passenger service, Delta operates 


Air Corps, using part of its pas- 
senger equipment which has been 


altered to suit Army needs, 


On the regular passenger routes, 
Delta officials estimate that more 
than 80 per cent of the riders are 
either military personnel or civil- 
lans in war production work. 

“The airlines of the nation were 
in a wonderful position to join in 
the war picture,” said C. E. Wool- 
vice president and general 
manager. 

“The commercial lines cover 
every state in the nation, serving 
all principal cities. In the race 
against time in this war, it is 
fortunate that we had this well- 


established network already in op- 


eration, with the numerous pub- 
lic airports, airline radio systems, 
maintenance bases,‘ the skilled 


Staffs of pilots, mechanics, radio 


operators, and all the ground spe- 
cialists required to keep an air- 
plane.in the air.” 


Two Decades Ago. 


It is difficult to realize that the 
airlines of the world have been 
developed in less than two dec- 
ades. It is almost breath-taking to 
trace the development of the in- 
dustry through the years of its 
comparatively short existence. 

Delta was one of. the earliest 
commercial aviation companies, 
and to recount its history is to 


show the strides the whole indus- 
‘try has made. 


Sleek, all-metal 21-passenger 
Ships fly Delta’s routes today at 
190 miles per hour, and the pas- 


sengers while away the minutes | 


letters back 
reading, or just relaxing 
tilt-back chairs, with a 
stewardess present to make sure 
everybody is comfortable. 

But the company’s first passen- 
gers shared space with mailbags 
in an open cockpit, held tight, and 
the pilots flew by “the seat of 
their pants,” without benefit of 
radio, navigation aids, and other 
engineering triumphs that con- 


home, 
in big 


by writing 


‘tribute to the safety of modern | 


aviation. : 

The first passenger air — line 
across the “deep south” was inau- 
guarated by Delta in 1929, run- 


‘ning from Fort Worth Texas, to 


Jackson, Miss.,- and later to At- 
lanta, Ga. But the story of Delta 
goes back farther than 1929. 


Began in 1924. 
Delta first engaged in aeronau- 


‘tical activities as early as 1924, 


when Mr. ‘Woolman, now vice 


‘president and general manager of 


Delta, met with a small group in 
Louisiana to help launch the 
word’s first commercial crop- 
dusting company, Huff Daland 
Dusters. 


Mr. Woolman, who attended the 
first world’s aviation meet at 


pretty 


Progress Story 


Rheims, France, in 1910, was field 
|manager for this early company, 


leading role in the war effort by | later becoming general manager. 


From North Carolina to Cali- 


‘tween military and production | pornia. the dusters worked across 


the southern United States, bil- 
‘lowing their knockout fumes on 
the weevils that threatened cot- 


'an air cargo route for the Army | ton crops. 


| Ejighten . specially built  bi- 
'planes were constructed for the 
gruelling work, which called for 
flying only a few feet above the 
ground, and a group of capable 
fliers undertook the hazardous 
task, 

| When the first winter came and 
the season was over on southern 
farms, the dusting work was ex- 
|} tended to Mexico and fhe west 
coast of South America, where the 


i 


'seasons were reversed. 
In South America. 


In the winter of 1928 Woolman 
‘inaugurated the first internation- 
al air mail and passenger route on 
the west coast of South America, 
from Peru to Ecuador, which 
served as a nucleus for what later 
‘became the Pan-American-Grace 
| Airways. 

| First passenger on this early 
'route was Stanley Webber, now 
public relations director for Del- 
ta Air Lines, but then in South 
America as representative for the 
‘Ingersoll Rand Company, dealing 
‘in mine and contracting machin- 
ery. 

|. For the first flight on that pio- 
neer route, Mr. Webber and Wool- 
'man crowded into an open cock- 
‘pit plane with mail sacks ll 
| around. 


The pilot had none of the pres- 
ent-day radio and airway facili- 
ties, and landing fields were sim- 
ply open areas where the larger 
stones had been dragged aside. 
‘But those early pilots, experienced 
in crop-dusting under all condi- 
tions, took the hardships in stride. 

Some.of the early fliers are now 
captains on Delta’s transport ships 
and like to recall when commer- 
cial flying was in its infancy. 

Among Delta’s 50 or more pilots 
are at least eight who have flown 
‘in excess of 1,000,000 miles, in- 
‘cluding Captain George R. Cush- 
‘Ing, operations manager; Captain 
'C. H. Dolson, chief pilot; Captain 
'F. J. Schwaemmle, Captain S. F., 
Whitaker, Captain George A. 
|'Shealy, Captain Don Dice, Cap- 
tain Tip Schier and Captain J. H. 
Williamson. 

Taught Wiley Post. 

Full-length novels could be 
written about the interesting ca- 
reers of some of them. 


Captain Schier taught Wiley 
Post to fly back in 1925, and flew 
in Cuba during the revolution 
which unseated Machado. 


Another interesting Delta pilot is 
Capt. Williamson, a former mem- 
ber of the Army’s famous “Three- 
Men-on-a-Flying-Trapeze” team 
which helped popularize the Army 
Air Corps by stunting in forma- 
tion. Later he served as aviation 
adviser to the Chinese gov- 


Continued on Page 3-I. 


|_Airport, and Eastern Air Lines 
‘link the city with more points 
than any other airport in the na- 
tion. 

Eastern came into Atlanta in 
1928 and since then ‘has been 
sending many planes through the 
airport each day. 

Delta started sending planes 
here in 1930, and later, when the 
company branched out, Delta 
found it practical to make Atlanta 
its headquarters. 


Air Wheel’s Hub. 


Atlanta quickly became the hub 
in a 700-mile wheel of air trans- 
portation, and its aviation activi- 
ties developed day by day. 

The real development of motor 
bus transportation began shortly 
after the close of World War 


various sections of the country 
business and went after it on an 
expanding scale. ‘ 


Some of these companies gained 
in size by injection of new capi- 
tal which by themselves fostered 
their growth in territory covered 
and in improved types of equip- 
ment. Others, encouraged by 
visions of strength through con- 
solidation, merged their interests 
and spread to large systems, out- 
standing of which is Greyhound 
Lines—the largest single trans- 
portation organization in the 
world. Each had its humble be- 
ginning, usually with one or a few 
used touring cars of pre-war or 
war vintage and the routes were 
over roads far removed from the 
state of macadamized perfection 
of today’s highways. 

“Ride on Rubber.” 


The American urge to “ride on 
rubber” helped to make this new 
mode of 
‘and with its gradual success op- 
erators were able to purchase ad- 
ditional equipment, which per- 
mitted greater frequency of sched- 
ules and thus another bus travel- 
ing “feature” was added to its at- 
| traction. Came, too, the steady im- 
provement in busses as operators 
grew bolder and bolder in their 
orders for 10-passenger coaches, 
then 16, then 24, until today’s 
super coaches of 37-passenger ca- 
pacity, reclining seats, air-condi- 
tioning and other improvements 
that spell travel luxury, comfort 


wards of 434 million intercity pas- 
sengers annually. 


During the early period of the 
early 1920s, bus. transportation 
\“caught on” in Georgia as else- 
where and nearly every town had 


line” (probably consisting of a 
used truck chassis with a body 
built by the local carpenter) ran 
from his home town to a nearby 
town and back. Some of these in- 


pioneering a new industry with 
a solid business ability and many 


of them today are either heads of 


their own, sizable companies, or 
executives of larger companies 
with which their operations were 
merged. 

Intercity Lines. 


Others, as is true of any new 
business enterprises, fell by the 
wayside. Of the survivors, the 
nation now number 2,200 
city bus companies, of which 
some 140 operate in Georgia, both 
as interstate operators and those 
confined to operations within the 
State. 


| Of the latter group, designated | 


as intrastate operations, there are 
47 companies operating 317 busses 
over 7,258 miles of routes carry- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Georgia from one 
city to another. Added to this 
figure are 2,780 busses used 
carry 171,000 school children daily 
between their homes and their 
schools. 

During this development of bus 
lines and trucking lines, of course, 
railroads continued their expan- 
sion and Atlanta, as well as all 
Georgia, benefitted from the new 
and old methods of transportation. 

Added to the means of trans- 
porting goods and passengers to 
and from Atlanta were such 
names as Georgia 
Southeastern Greyhound, South- 
eastern Stages and others. 

These names in transportation 
joined those of more than 50 rail- 
roads which have offices in At- 
lanta, inoluding such pioneers as 
Southern Railway System, N., C. 
& St. L., Atlanta-West Point, Sea- 
board Air Line Railway, Georgia 
Railroad, etc. 


as a stop and a central point soon | 


lines were active here for a while. | 
airlines | 
which cover all points of the na-| 
tion. Delta Air Lines, with head- | 


when several small companies in| 


realized the potentialities of the. 


transportation popular | 


and economy were serving up-| 


at least one operator whose “bus. 


dividuals combined the spirit of) 


inter- | 


to | 


Stages, Inc., | 


= Just as the railroads moved west from the coast 100 years 
| ago to center their lines on Atlanta, so did later transporta- 
* | tion focus on the city that started as a terminal point for rails. 


. | 


Rails Crawled 
Into Atlanta 
Despite Protest 


Wilderness Gave Way to 
| Ax; City Became 
Center. 


More than 100 years ago the 
‘railroads started moving west 
| from the . coast. 
| The stories of the roads’ proge 
ress in detail is contained in other 
articles of the special edition. 
The romance is missing, though. 
No man is alive today to recount 
‘stories of how the steel rails 
|crawled over the miles from the 


‘coast to northwest Georgia, to 
‘Chattanooga and to all parts of 
‘the nation, 

There was fighting. Stage-coach 
‘lines and horse-drawn freighters 
resenting the steel rails which tore 
|down their business. 

Farmers could not see a lick of 
sense to the steam-snorting horses 
|'which kept their cows from giv- 
ing milk and their hens from lay- 
\Ing eggs. 

Inched Toward City. 

Furthermore, the farmers charge 
ed that sparks from the woode 
burning engines which drew reele- 
‘Ing and rocking cars set fire to 
their haystacks and barns. 

Influential men battled to keep 
their freight companies going—to 
keep the railroads out. 

Still the rails moved west to 
Terminus, later Marthasville and 
still later Atlanta. 

Still the rails moved down from 
Chattanooga. 

Foot by foot they moved toward 
the jointing point. 
| Men worked eight-hour sched- 
ules as the Negro railroader put 
it—“eight ’fo dinnah and eight 
aftuh.” 

Stripped to the waist, the sec- 
tion gangs moved up, sweating 
and singing, swinging and sweat- 
ing. Men died. Babies were born 
in the camps along the way. 

The wilderness gave way to 
ithe ax. 
| Sabotage was not unknown in 
ithe camps beside the roadbeds. 


| Railroad Center. 


| Nor were brawls in which heads 
/were cracked. 

Still as the sun went down each 
'day, its last rays glinted on new 
'steel—new steel toward the inland 
|empire, 

And before half the 19th cen- 
tury was gone, Chattanooga, on 
the banks of the Tennessee river, 
Was connected with Atlanta and 
the Georgia seaports. 

So Atlanta laid its foundation 
as a railroad center. 
| The War Between the States 
brought the armies of the Confed- 
‘eracy and the north in charge. 
Carpetbaggers traveled the raile 
‘roads and reaped their cash har- 
i vests. 7 
' But the railroads went ahead. 
New rails linked more towns and 
cities. Prominent men in come 
munities awoke to the advantag:s 
of the railroads. 

The railroads received co-opere 
ation and grants and money. 
There were political fights to steer 
the rails through certain towns 
‘and cities. 

From the days when the sched- 
ule called for eight hours between 
Atlanta and Dalton, 99 miles 
away, the railroads moved on to 
‘the streamlined age of the 1940's. 
' On to another war and more 
‘hauling of freight and transport- 
‘ing of troops than any pioneer 
ever dreamed about. 
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Opponent Beaten 
By Clever Duelist 


Present day politicians could 
take a tip from American leaders 
of 100 years ago, who shot it out 
at daybreak instead of sharp- 
shooting at each other from a 
|speaker’s platform. 

One of the most famous early 
|American duels was fought be- 
tween Andrew Jackson and 

Charles Dickinson in 1806 in Lo- 
'gan county, Kentucky. They met 
at sunrise, marched eight paces 
apart and fired: 

Dickinson, a noted duelist, fired 
first. Jackson took careful aim 
and fired. Dickinson died a few 
hours later and after his opponent 
was carried from the field, Jack- 
son disclosed he had been hit; 
en bullet had broken 2 
rib. 

The wily Jackson was smart in 
more things than politics: He had 
incased his incredibly lean body 
in a huge coat, cut particularly 
broad across the shoulders and 
chest. When Dickinson fired at 
where his heart should be—ac- 


cording to the coat—he almost 
missed. 
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.. CALLED it the Georgia Air Line Railroad when it was 
first chartered in 1856. 


Ten years later, just before the Atlanta Constitution came 


into being to lead Georgia and Georgians into happier days, 


they decided to call it the New York & New Orleans ‘Air Line 
Railroad. 


In 1868 — about the time the Atlanta Constitution was cele- 
brating its first birthday — it became the Atlanta & Richmond 
Air Line Railway by consolidation with the Air Line Railroad in 
South Carolina. 


In April of the following year construction crews began to 
build the railroad northward from Atlanta, completing their 
task in the Fall of 1873 when, at Seneca River, they joined the 


rails being pushed southward from Charlotte. 


Four years later — in 1877 — The Atlanta & Richmond Air 
Line became the Georgia Air Line Railway and, in that same 
year — by consolidation with the South Carolina Air Line and 
the North Carolina Air Line railways — it became The Atlanta 
and Charlotte Air Line Railway. 


In 1881 the Richmond & Danville Railroad leased The Atlanta 
and Charlotte Air Line and in 1894, when the Richmond & Dan- 
ville became a part of the Southern Railway (chartered in that 
year), the lease of The Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line came in 
perpetuity to the Southern. 


Thus Atlanta's famous newspaper, now celebrating its 75th 
anniversary, and the lines of shining steel that constitute the 
present Southern Railway literally grew up together. 


Together they have provided Georgia with that priceless 
element of the American way of life — rapid, dependable, ade- 
quate communication. 


Together they helped to build a new and a better community 
out of the ashes of a bitter war. 


Together they have served well the hopes and ambitions 
of all Georgians —through years of disaster, depression, 
progress and prosperity. 


Together they face with quiet confidence the trials of an- 
ether world conflict. 


Together they dare to vision, and to plan for, the day called 
tomorrow; the day when Atlanta and the state of Georgia 
will surely enjoy a prosperity beyond even the dreams of those 
who live in these troubled times. 


2 ae ae oe 
TODAY, the Southern Railway has dedicated its every service, 


facility and resource to the winning of the war — that freedom 
may live as the birthright of mankind. 


There has been no compromise; no finger-crossing in this 
dedication. Nor will there be. The Southern Railway, its of- 
ficers and employees, have “enlisted for the duration'’ — and 
they intend to serve courageously and unselfishly until the final 
victory is won. 


The dedication of a railway system to the winning of a war 
means, inevitably, that "business as usual’’ is no longer possible. 
It means that wherever and whenever a choice must be made 
between the needs of the armed forces or their suppliers and 
the needs of civilians or civilian industry, the railway must take 


care of the war need first. We believe that is the way you 


would have it, 

wh KH 
TOMORROW, when the war has been won, the Southern Rail- 
way will re-dedicate its every service, facility and resource to 
the winning of the peace — that happiness and prosperity and 


security may come to a greater Georgia; a greater Southland; 
a greater nation. 


There will be no compromise in this re-dedication,’ either. 
The Southern Railway, its officers and employees, will turn to 
the tasks of peace-time with the same energy and determination 
that has characterized their contribution to the nation's war 
effort. They will help to win the peace just as they are help- 
ing to win the war — by providing Georgia industry and agri- 
culture with an adequate, efficient, dependable and economical 
transportation service. 


And when those brighter days come we will still be saying, 
more proudly than ever before: 


"The Southern Serves the South.” 


ERNEST E. NORRIS 


President 
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Civil War Drew Russia 
From Allies of 1917 


September 12, 1917, was ‘a dark 
day for the Allies in the World 
a | War. That was the day civil war 
: | broke out in Russia. 

NS Trouble broke out between M. 
ae tp a a ’ Kerensky, head of the provisional 
Pe ‘eK ie on _, | fovernment, and General Korni- 
fs Bx. Qe ag EO loff, deposed commander-in-chief 
i of the army. Neither would give 
SS ee | ground. Shooting started and an 
aa. * | important ally left the American, 

_British and French side. 
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Leake of London Gave 
Georgia First Spellers 


First gem of public education 
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it manufactures and installs creo- 
soted wood block flooring in in- 
dustrial and defense plants all 
‘over the country where heavy- 
duty floors are needed. 

Using creosote oil as a preser- 
vative, the Southern Wood Pre- 
serving Company treats wood by a| 
pressure process to make it prac- | 
tically immune to the ravages of | 
decay and attacks of termites. | 

The White family has operated 
and developed the company since 
its inception. The founder, R. H. 
| White Sr., served as president un- | 
til his death in 1937. His sons,| =e. 
R. H. White Jr., president and| {2c - ‘ Ee ae : 5 | 
treasurer; W. Emmett White, vice | . Rane | 
president. and general manager, | DELTA’S history files reveal this picture of the first 
and J. J. White, secretary, with ship it used in airmail operation in 1934 from Charles- | 
S. D. Hicks, vice president, and; ton, S. C., to Dallas, Texas, via Atlanta, Ga. The ship | 

was tri-motor iCc-cOV ix- 
as a tri-motored, fabric-covered six-passenger Stinson |appeared in the Chatham county 


Franklin C. Hill, assistant secre- 
tary, a th Oo any. ; 
AO re ge = yy lb cmeaght es ese iene 4 transport plant. It had a top speed of 125 miles per hour. | system—the oldest in Georgia—as 

‘ ‘far back as 1732. 


In its 34 years of experience in! 
wood preserving, this, pioneering | — we aes 


used for street paving at that time; company, under the leadership of : ay 
French and Georgraphy Offered 1917 
° f the proposed colony. Spelling 


because they were easier on'the White family, has established 
'horses’ hooves and not as noisy as/| plants in East Point and Macon, ‘ ! 

Limited courses in the French; The courses were optional and in those days was a rare art. and 
language and geography were of-/| were given at a time when they! only a limited number of clerks 


paving stones, the company now |Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales | 
| specializes in prolonging the life offices are maintained in New 

Pittsburgh, | fered in Army and National Guard! would not interfere with military | and scribes were able to spell core 
i camps during the first World War. duties. rectly. 


of railroad ties and bridge timbers,: York, Philadelphia, 
power. and telephone poies. Also Detroit, Toledo and Charlotte. 
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Firm Pioneers 
In Preserving 


Wood Timbers 


‘Southern Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. Was Founded 


Here in 1908. 


With historic beginning in the 
treatment of wooden blocks for 
‘street paving, the Southern Wood | 
'Preserving Company has paral- 
leled the growth of Atlanta 
throughout and adjusted its prod- 
uct to changing times. 

Begun in 1908 by R. H. White! 
Sr. and Sam Finley to manufac- 
ture the creosoted wood blocks 
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; | James Leake, of London, gave 
Soldiers | 1,000 spelling books to the trustees 
oO 


LATEST DESIGN—Delta now uses the most modern all-metal airliners developed, the 
Douglas DC-3, which carried 21 passengers and a crew of three at 190 miles per hour, 
fiving from Atlanta to Texas in a mere six hours, or to the west coast overnight, via 


connecting airlines. 
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City’s Venereal | 
Disease Drive 
Reaps Results 

- Sse | 


meomere |Came apparent that even 14-pas- 
“ | senger equipment was not suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate the 
evér increasing business. 
Accordingly, in the summer of 
1940 Delta placed its order with 
#@ |Douglas Aircraft Company for a 
m $1,000,000 fleet of 21-passenger 
Douglas DC-3’s, America’s finest 
and most widely used transport 
planes. These new and luxurious 
airliners were delivered to Delta 
from the factory early in 1941, and 
were immediately placed in service. 
Still Higher Speeds. 
Powered by two 1,200-horse- 
power Wright Cyclone engines, 
Delta’s DC-3’s have a fuel ca- 
pacity of 822 gallons, sufficient for 
1,650 miles without refueling. 
They weigh about 25,000 pounds 
fully loaded, and cruise at 190 
miles per hour, using only 55 per 
cent of available horsepower. 
Delta Air Lines’ route mileage 
remained more or less static from 
1934 to 1941. In 1939, however, 
|Delta applied three new routes and 
‘was successful in its efforts on two 
of them by receiving awards of 
certificates in January, 1941, from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board cov- 
ering a new route (Route 54) from 
Atlanta to Cincinnati via Knox- 
ville and Lexington, and an ex- 
/tension of its present route 24 from 
Atlanta to Savannah, Ga. 
General offices of the airlina 


Progress Story 
: . ‘as well as the etageone ing aoe 
and incipal s s, are locate 
Of Delta Lines atanta,” but af efficient staff 


Mavor Indorsement. located in each city through 


° ‘ h 
rman o ‘om! thich Delta operates. Delta em- 
n ot the committee, Dr. LOLA i Growth wich devs operates. 


L.. Dobes, has received the ; 
ment of Mayor William B.| Continued From Page 1-1. | To provide constant communica~ 
Hartsfield, the senior Chamber of ‘tion with aircraft in flight or on 


Commerce. the Women's Cham- @¢rmment in Hangchow with his|the ground, Delta Air Lines op- 
ber of Commerce and various friends and former teammate,| erates a network of ground radio- 
other civic leagues. General Claire L. Chennault, now/ telephone stations, capable of com- 
The federal government. real-/| leader of the American Volunteer! municating with other ground sta- 
izing the dangers of venereal dis-|Group (Flying Tigers). | tions or with aircraft distant from 
eases to the national emergency,| The varied expertences of these|the stations. 
has set aside $100,000 and has/and other pilots are passed along| A southern company, Delta 
promised all necessary personnel/to Delta's first officers, or co-pi-| prides itself on hospitality and 
to cope with the problem. lots, who must serve as first of-| personal service. 


Fight Brings Awakening 
Of Local Authorities | 
And Citizens. 


A drive against venereal dis- 
eases in Atlanta has resulted in| # 
the awakening of local authorities; © 
and public-spirited citizens to the! 
real seriousness of the situation 
and a move towards the ultimate 
remedying of the city’s problem, 
according to an up-to-date report 
by the Antisyphilis Committee of | 


DELTA AIR LINES 
THE CONSTITUTION on its 


15th Aunivesary..... 


75 years is a long time to be In business. Any business. 
In itself, the achievement betokens a valuable service . . . 
and alertness to progress ...a fulfillment of high Ideals. 


the Atlanta Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. | 
When it was reported more) 
than eight months ago that At- 
lanta was the leading city in the 
number of cases of syphilis in 
the United States, the committee. 
immediately launched a campaign 
to arouse public opinion and rid | 
the city of the disease. | 
At the beginning of the drive, 
pamphiets about conditions in At- 
anta were distributed to all civic 
‘ganizations and meetings. High 
officials were approached 
wide publicity was given in 

ne newspapers 


C. E. WOOLMAN, vite 
president and general man- 
ager of Delta Air Lines. 


helelt recor 


To a ploneer in the publishing field, It is a far cry from 
the meager newsgathering facilities of 1867 to the modern 
method and machinery of today’s metropolitan newspaper. 
Three-quarters of a Century of American Ingenuity has 
been at work and progress in publishing has been as broad 


City officials have personally 
expressed their interest and will- 
ingness to co-operate in the pro- 
gram, and the city council has 
appropriated an additional $15.,- 
000 a year for treating venereal 
Giseasec 


The council also voted to rent | 


8 Duiiding to expand the facili- 
' for treatment until a perma- 
Structure can be establish- 

The Emory medical school. 

1 students and_e several 

have promised their 

vices free. 
Disease Clinic. 

The Campbell Foundation, a 
private fund, has made available 
between $50,000 and $125,000. de- 
pending on donations from other 
Smaller private funds, for the 
construction of a venereal disease 
clinic In the meantime, the 
foundation has taken upon itself 
the rent of an office at 

Hunter street, which the city 
fs operating 

Passage of the FEllis 
made it possible for prostitutes 
tno be examined, infected cases 
isolated and treatment continued 
under penalty of the law. 

When the drive opened, Army 
ments in and around At- 

nta showed an alarmingly high 

imber of venereal irffections, 
nost of which could be traced 

houses of prostitution in At- 
lanta. 

A prophylaxis station for sol- 
diers was set up, many of the 
illegal hotels were raided and sev- 
eral closed up. 

The result has been a decrease 
in infection among soldiers and 

m as the drive moves 
improvement 
said. 
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law has 


anton 
la 


ving. further 
ted. Dobes 
Vv 


ng with the Governor 
gurated in January, 1943, the 
of Governor will be four 
The president of the state 
mes Governor upon the 
ilitv or removal of the 
ve and serves until 
: held 
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| which 
round trip daily, using seven-pas- 


Into | 


ficers at least three years before 
they can qualify as captains. 

In 1929 when Delta started its 
“Trans-Southern Route,” passen- 
gers rode in six-seated Travelair 
Monoplanes, fabric covered, and 
with a cruising speed of about 90 
miles per hour, and carrying a 
single pilot. 

The Post Office Department 
awarded Delta an air mail con- 
tract 
Fort Worth, Texas, via Atlanta to 
Charleston, S. C., in 1934, at 
time Delta operated one 


senger, high-wing Stinson tri-mo- 
tored monoplanes cruising at 100 
miles per hour. 

In 1935 Delta speeded up Its fly- 
ing time by purchasing eight-pas- 
senger tri-motored low-wing Stin- 
son monoplanes, which cruised at 
approximately 135 miles per hour. 
A night run was inaugurated at 
this time between 
Fort Worth, providing two round 
trips daily over that portion of its 
route, 

Speed Increased. 

In 1936, although the Stinsons 
had been in service only a mat- 
ter of months, Delta found it nec- 
essary, due to the substantia] in- 


crease in passenger patronage, to 
re-equip 
_tored all-metal Lockheed Electras. 
These ships, manned by a pilot 
‘and co-pilot, 
|Ppassengers and cruised at approxi- 
mately 160 miles per hour. 


its line with twin-mo- 


accommodated ten 


Between 1936 and 1940 Delta’s 
passenger business grew by leaps 
cad bounds, with the result that. 
from time to time, additional 
schedules were inaugurated over 
the more heavily traveled portions 
of its route. 
Delta was 
daily. 


operating 


Electras not being capable 


and placed in 
14-passenger 


Delta purchased 
service a fleet of 


‘Douglas DC-2’s. But it soon be- 


| popular 


over the same route from | 


Atlanta and) 


By the end of 1939) 
16 flights| 
In March, 1940, the 10-passenger | “S'S: 
of | 
handling the demand for service, ' 


Pretty stewardesses, who have a 
southern accent that’s real, serve 
meals and other refreshments aloft 
without charge, and the menu fre- 
quently includes such famous 
dishes of the south as chicken pie 
or ham and yams. 

Each plane has a library of 
magazines, the latest 
newspapers from cities along the 
route and a writing portfolio for 
use of busy passengers en route, 
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Pioneer City 
Boasted Many 


Business Lines 


Fifty Licensed Saloons 


Flourished in Paper’s 
Early Days. 


Business in Atlanta at the time 
The Constitution was attaining the 
“largest city, county and state cir- 
culation,” including approxi- 


mately: 

Fifty licensed liquor saloons; 28 
butchers; 150 hacks and “draws”; 
17 insurance agents; eight wagon 
yards; nine printing offices; 391 
merchants; 46 lawyers and law 
firms; 76 physicians; 15 contrac- 
tors; 15 barbers; six milliners; six 
photographers; four livery stables; 
seven mills; five foundries, not 
connected with several railroad 
foundries; 11 blacksmiths; five 
bakeries: two breweries; 20 bil- 
liard tables: two marble yards; 
three theaters: five hotels; three 
warehouses; eight banks; 10 den- 
one skating rink and one 
bowling saloon, 

Six real estate agents; three book- 
binderies; four book Stores; five 
shoe stores; four carriage makers; 


'four crockery stores; five whole- 


sale tobacco houses; two coal 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
87 FORSYTH ST., N. W. 


For Reserwations Call 


as that of transportation ... from the lumbering covered- 
wagon to the swift, luxurious airliner ... a transition to 
which The Constitution has been eye-witness ... an able 
reporter of the changing scene. 


With the advance came air transportation and, while a 
comparative ‘‘youngster’’ in its 18 years, Delta Air Lines, 
too, is a pioneer in its field... a contributor to the vast 
progress of commercial aviation throughout the South. 


But, like The Constitution, Delta reflects upon the past 
only to visualize the opportunities for further service in 
the future... a future soon to be restored to the freedom, 
enterprise and progress that is America. 


CINCINNATI 
LEXiNGTOR 


KNOXVILLE 


CALHOUN 6611 


‘yards; seven dressmakers; eight 
drug stores; four cigar-makers; 
four wholesale clothing stores; six 
furniture stores;, four hardware 
stores; one gunsmith; three hat 
stores: eight housefurnishing 
stotes; 20 boot and shoe makers; 
two broom factories; 10 watch- 
makers and jewelers; 11 lumber 
yards and three tobacco factories. 

There were also candy, soap, 
cracker and hoop-skirt manufac- 
tories. 


Vv 


Cotton Brings South 


Nearly a Billion a Year) 

The south’s cotton crop brings 
an annual income of nearly a bil- 
lion dollars to Dixie plasters. 

Average crop is around 16,000,- | 
000 bales. Georgia produces a 
large portion of United States | 
cotton, so does Texas, Alabama, | 
Mississippi and Louisiana. | 


“RALEIGH” PULLING HIGH HATS AND POKE BON- 
NETS—Twin engines, built in England, afforded this 
style of transportation on the Raleigh and Gaston rail- 
road a hundred years ago. This road is now part of the 
Seaboard Railway system. 
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JNGLAN D and France declared war on Germany on September 3, 
' 1939. Between then and approximately today the N. C. & St. L. 
has done all it could do to prepare itself to help achieve a sweeping 


victory of arms as distinguished from a negotiated peace. 


Witness the following facts for this period of about thirty-four 


months: 


(1)---The N. C. & St. L. has spent in maintaining and operating 


its various lines (not including interest, rents or taxes) approximately 


$39.000,000.00. 


(2)---The N. C. & St. L. has spent, gross, for Additions and Better- 
ments, approximately $7,700,000.00, of which $2,734,974.91 were 


borrowed funds and the balance from reserves. 


(3)---The N. C. & St. L. has, in addition, authorized the spending 
of approximately $4,050,000.00 for further Additions and Better- 


ments, a considerable part of which will have to be borrowed. 


(4)---The N. C. & St. L. has paid its employees in these thirty-four 
months about $28,500,000.00. 


(5)---The N. C. & St. L. has pa‘d or accrued taxes for this thirty- 
four-month period in the approximate sum of $4,425,000.00. 


(6)---The N. C. & St. L. has paid dividends during this period in 
the sum of $767,943.82. 


Now, not later, is the time to bend every effort to knock our 


enemies out. Together let us work, and pay and fight this war to 


a glorious victory in the field. 


the... : 
NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA and ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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Grand Old Man 


Of Constitution 


Started in 1878 


Bill Turner, Foreman 
Emeritus, Saw Growth 
of Paper. 


By LEE FUHRMAN. 

“Not a night passes but I don’t 
dream of being there at work, on 
the job.” 

The “there” referred to by the 
speaker was, of course, The Con- 
stitution. It couldn’t have been 
anywhere else. 

For the man who spoke those 


words was Bill Turner, 
foreman of the press room and 
grand old man of The Constitution 
family. 

Seated in the living room of his 


comfortable and modest home at 


1354 North Highland avenue, Mr. 
Turner—who was born William 
McClellan Turner 79 year ago 
come this November 2—recalled 
the old days. 


Started at 15. 


The interviewer had been as- 
signed to get a story on The Con- 
Stitution press room, and soon 
learned that the story of the press 
room was the story of Bill Turner. 


For Bill Turner came to work | 
for the paper when he was 15 
years old and when the paper it- 
self was only 10 years old! 


Thus he built up a record of 
continuous employment which has | 
few equals—64 years of service for | 
one employer. What adds to this 
remarkable record is that it was 
active service. 

It was active in every sense of 
the word until an ill-fated day in 
February, 1941, when the car in 
whi ich Mr. Turner was a 1 passenger 


retired | 


“BILL” TURNER. 


crashed into the rear of a fire 
truck. 
Still “One of Boys.” 

Mr. Turner was admitted to 
Georgia Baptist hospital, suffering 
| various hurts. Doctors and nurses 
| said a lesser man than the indom- 
itable Bill might not have pulled 


‘through. But Bill came through. 


But the accident meant that Mr. 
Turner could not work at night 


any more. So now he remains at 
home, but still giving sage counsel 
to associates in the press room. 
Once a week he comes downtown 
to The Constitution building. 


He’s still one of the boys. 

The story of Bill Turner’s long 
association with The Constitution 
goes back to 1878. Bill Turner 


went to the Walker Street school 


when two of the Howell family, 
Clark Howell and Albert Howell, 
attended. 


The Howell boys were in a class 
| ahead of Bill. But he knew them. 

It came time for young Bill to 
find a job. So he asked young 
Clark about it. “I’ll see my fa- 
ther,” said Clark. And he did. He 
spoke to Captain Evan P. Howell 
about his friend, Bill Turner. 


Fine Newspaper Plant. 


The answer from Captain How- 
ell was something like “tell him to 
come see A. Hemphill, the 
business manager.” Bill Turner 
saw Mr. Hemphill. He got a job in 
the press room of the old Consti- 
tution on Broad street. 

Incidentally, that building is still 
there, wedged between newer 
buildings. The number is 30 Broad 
street. At that time,,though, this 
Constitution building was the tall- 
est building west of the tracks on 
Broad street. 

It was considered a fine news- 


‘paper plant. 


Bill Turner’s first wage was 50 
cents a night. He went to work at 
midnight and worked at the job 
of running a folding machine in 


the press room. 


-The paper was only four pages 
in those days, and the old flat- 
bed presses turned out at the rate 
of 1,000 an hour. Circulation in 
those far-off days was between 
5,000 and 7,000. 

The press room was in the base- 
ment. Folks on the paper were 
fond of referring to it as the “in- 
fernal regions.” 

The only paving in Broad street 
at that time—except the sidewalks 
—was cracked rock mixed with 
mud. Newsboys in those days 
were little fellows, not men and 
women as in the present day. And 
the boys liked the sport of throw- 
ing rocks. It was their amusement 
—until the law stepped in. 

Buys New Press. 


Bill Turner worked at his first 
job for several «enonths, there in 
the basement of that narrow, five- 
story building. Then they bought 
a new press. 

There was a little dinky boiler 


about the size of an old-fashioned 
railroad station upright stove. 
Grandpa Bohannon kept it hot and 
ran the engine that whirled the 


] made southern journalistic his- 


tory. 


So pleased was Seury Grady 
with this job that the following 


flies on the double-cylinder press | 'day he gave every man on the 


and pushed the little folder. 


The little folder, the one Bill 
worked at, was the only other ma- 
chine in the plant as late as 1878- 
1879. 

A man named John Whitaker 
was the “skipper.” That is, the 
foreman. He kept the fountain 
keys set to flow the ink, saw to 
the make-ready and bossed the 
job. 

Bill Leak and Jeff Skinner fed 
the two cylinders. Jeff Skinner 
was as fat as Falstaff and Bill 
Leak was as lean as Cassius. But, 
as John Whitaker used to say: 

“Ain’t nobody can feed a press 
like them buzzards can.’ 

They fed the old press at the 
rate of 3,000 an hour a cylinder, 
equalling two sides at once. 

But that folder Bill Turner 
worked at, That was really some- 
thing to see. Bill fed that folder 
with a right good will, raking 
down the paper with an old bone | 
ruler. 


| paper a silver dollar. 


i 


| 


All this by the light of kerosene | 


lamps that cast eerie glows and 
made shadows ‘dance along the 
grimy walls of the basement. 


Moves to New Building. 


Bill worked on the folding ma- 
chine until the paper moved to the 
“new” building. This is the pres- 
ent plant at Forsyth and Alabama 
streets. They bought a new press 
then, a marvel of its day, a type 
web press, run from a roll of 
paper. 

The press was a skeleton frame, 
and they worked “turtles” on it, 
“turtles” weighing 350 pounds. 


But they could run six pages at | 


a time; yes, sir! 
up between 7,000 and 8,000. 
Henry Grady was managing ed- 
itor then. And the first Sunday 
after moving into the “new” 
building, The Constitution print- 
ed a 12-page paper, running off 
10,000 of them. That was a feat, 
a genuine accomplishment. It 


me re 


Circulation was | 


A token of 
appreciation for fine work. 

“I kept that silver dollar as a 
keepsake for a long time,” said 
Mr. Turner, adding, with a grin, 
“But I finally spent it.” 

Henry Grady said it was the 
largest Sunday paper in the south, 
that 12-page issue. 

The “new” building, too, was a 
mark of progress. It was a mod- 
ern newspaper plant. Bill work- 
ed in the press roém, and in a 
little while became assistant fore- 
man and then finally foreman. 


Electricity came along and sup- 
planted steam and the little dinky 
boiler was no more. 

Today there are three giant 
presses, including one color press. 
Now six men to a unit do the 
work on. the presses. 


“Baby Constitution.” 


During the Spanish-American 
| War, The Constitution printed an 
evening paper, called “The Baby 
Constitution,” in addition to the 
morning paper. Printed also in 
the old days was a weekly and 
a tri-weekly. 

All these years, Bill Turner was 
on the job, supervising the press 
runs, getting out the paper. The 
Constitution has never missed a 
publication date in all the years. 

Bill Turner was always liked by 
his men. As far back as 1905 
he was “one of the boys.” In that 


year the press room gang present-' 


ed him with a silver loving cup. 
It’s a cherished memento today. 
Cherished also is the bronze 
plaque presented to’ Bill Turner 
in 1938, on the anniversary of his 
60 years of service with the pa- 
per, and the gold watch given him 
if 1932 by his life-long friend, the | 


room. Dick Hackman came to 
work at the age of 17, more than 
30 years ago. Claude Gheeslin 
and Ben Johnson are others who 
have been there over a long span 
of years. 

“Yet there’s not a man living 
today who was there when I went 
to work for the paper in °78,” 
mused Mr. Turner. “And don’t 
forget I’d be right there this min- 
ute if it hadn’t been for that 
wreck.” 

To which the only reply is, “Yes, 
indeed!” 


Bread Was High 
25 Years Ago 


Twenty-five years ago on Sep- 
tember 1, Food Administrator 
Herbert, Hoover told the American 
public that a drop in excessively 
high bread prices was not likely. 

On the European front, Germany 
hurled sea, land and air forces 
against the Russian Gulf of Riga. 
Italy reported making gains on the 
Bainsizza plateau, north of Gori- 
zia. 

Here in Atlanta, a fire threat- 
ened the Candler warehouse, used 
for storing Army supplies. Another 
fire flared up in the basement of 
the Grant building. 

The old Georgia Railway & 
Power Company promised by Oc- 
tober 15 a single line track would 
be laid to Camp Gordon, 

_ _ 


Cows Started Grazing 


In Effingham in 1734 
The livestock industry had its 
beginning in Georgia back on 
May 2, 1734, when a dozen cows 
were delivered to the Salzburgers 
in what is now Effingham county. 
Those cows were donated by 
the people living on Edisto Island 


‘late Clark Howell, the man who | for the use of the Salzburgers, 
went to school with him at Walker | first settlers of Effingham. Five 


street. 
While Mr. Turner is the old- | 
timet of old-timers, 


days later, General Oglethorpe 
had this donation supplemented 


there are| by a delivery of 20 cows and 


some } other veterans in the press | calves and 12 sows. 
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Change just one word—and you have a challenging, fighting phrase for all 
Americans who travel in these critical times... “SERVE America Now— 
You Can SEE America Later!” 


That means: Think twice before you take any unnecessary trip this sum- 
mer. This is the one year of your life when you can render real and definite 
service to your country by postponing lengthy pleasure trips—or by taking 
them only when they won't interfere with the war effort. 


The one big job for transportation, at this moment, is to keep America’s 
vital war-time traffic on the move. The people Greyhound is carrying and 
intends to carry efficiently are selectees, fighting men, war workers, essen- 
tial business travelers—all those who must keep rolling to keep” America 


It’s these people who now form the big majority 
of Greyhound passengers, along 60,000 miles 
of American highways. 
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You can travel today with the same economy and comfort as in the past— 


but please remember these important suggestions: 


Take trips before or after mid-summer if possible ... travel on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, leaving the week-end for war workers 
and men in uniform .,. get full trip information in advance from your 


Greyhound agent... be at the bus stop or station early to avoid delay. 


And if the trip isn’t for war-connection work, or for some important per- 
sonal reason, why not postpone it? Then invest the money you save in 


United States War Bonds or Stamps. You can help Greyhound do a job for 


America-at-W ar! 
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CENTRA-VILLA 
QROPERT/E¢ 


CASCADE SECTION 


Adjacent to beautiful Adams Park with its 

Golf Links, Swimming Pool, Riding Stables, 

’Cue Pits and every conceivable outdoor 
pleasure. 


GARDEN HOMESITES, ACREAGE 


VICTORY GARDEN SITES 


Facing Sewell and Peyton Roads, we have 90 

acres in 4-mile circle suitable for Garden 

Homes. Will sell any amount. Price $200 acre 

on terms of 20% cash, balance over 4 years 
at 4%. Splendid section. 


CASCADE SECTION 


Avoid auto mileage by locating in this 
convenient section. 3142-mile circle. 


Buy Now for a Victory Garden. 


OPPOSITE FT. McPHERSON 


100 Acres at $150.00 Acre 
18,000 Feet Fronting on Campbellton, 
Utoy, Centra-Villa Drive, Etc. 


Terms 20% Cash Balance 4% Over 4 Years 


WAR GARDENS 


Locate on a Garden Home site and help 
win the War. 


Cascade, Sewell, Campbellton Road Section. 
Easy terms. 


CASCADE SECTION 
THE MOST STABLE IN THE CITY, A 
UNIFORMLY FINE CLASS OF PEOPLE 


Locate among them on a Garden Home Site 
and help win the War. Easy terms. 


DAIRY SITE 


Immediately adjoining the County Park near 
Grove Park Avenue, we have 86 acres of land 
in 3-mile circle. 

Price $125 Acre on Easy Terms 
20% Cash. Balance Over 4 Years at 4%. 


» 


, 


FOREST PARK, GA. 


46 lots closé to west gate of Q. M. Depot. 
is in Defense Housing area. 
Good school two blocks, Atlanta phone rate 
and other facilities. 
Price $200 per lot or submit offer. 
20% Cash. Balance Over 4 Years at 4%. 


This 


NEGRO SUBDIVISION 


Convenient to Smyrna Bombing Plant. 
Will divide into 150 lots, 60x140. 
Price $3,000. 
Simpson Street Section 
Terms 20% Cash, Balance 4% Over 4 Years 


AGENTS 


ROBERT R. OTIS 
COMPANY 


15 AUBURN AVE. 903 TITLE BLDG. 
PHONE WALNUT 0134 
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STEAM BECOMES THE SERVANT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


A. & W. P. R. R. ROUNDHOUSE AFTER WAR 
BETWEEN THE STATES WHITEHALL ST., ATLANTA (AT VIADUCT) 1865 AND TODAY 


om FOUNDATION ON WHICH THE CORNERSTONE 
TRANSPORTATIO NATION, STATE AND COMMUNITY IS LAID 


On December the Fourteenth, 1849, a charter was granted the today is an important link in the through rail route between 


Atlanta & LaGrange Railroad Company to construct and operate a New England and the Gulf. 


railroad. Eight years later the name of this railroad was changed, In years of peace and years of strife the ATLANTA AND WEST 
POINT RAILROAD has been a public servant, moving the 


products of Georgia’s farms and factories to distant markets, and 


and the ATLANTA. .AND WEST POINT RAILROAD became an 


influential factor in the industrial and civic life of Georgia, and transporting its peoples in comfort and safety. 
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THE ATLANTA AND WEST POINT RAILROAD has witnessed being spent in the construction of additional tracks and other 
the cataclysm of three wars. Today it is in the midst of the most facilities that it may better do the job it has been called upon to 
ferocious and destructive war of all time. One which also eclipses do—the safe and expeditious movement of America’s fighting men 


all others in transportation demand. Thousands of dollars are and equipment to camps and ports of embarkation. 


Notwithstanding This Tremendously Important Responsibility The 


ATLANTA & WEST POINT RAILROAD 


Will Continue to Provide the Shipping and Traveling Public With the Same Safe, Prompt and Courteous 


Service It Has Endeavored To Give in Years of Peace 
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Wier Ss al Is 
Colorful Days 
Of Infant Paper 


Veteran of Composing) 
Room Gives Its 
History. 


By LEE FUHRMAN. 

Just as the story of The Consti- 
tution press room is the story of 
Bill Turner, so is the story of The | 
Constitution composing room the 

—story of Bill Wier. | 

Bill Wier, preacher, philosopher | 
and friend, is now in the proof | 
room of the paper, a small room 
off to one side on the fifth floor | 
of the building. | 

Mr. Wier—more formally, Wil- | 
Lam S. Wier—points out that there | 
are living today less than a half! 
cozen typographers, pressmen and | 
editors who knew the mechanical | 

set-up of The Constitution as far | 
back as 1876. | 

Bill Wier, hard at work catch-| 
ing typographical and other errors | 
in his job as proofreader, talked | 
about his long service with the) 
paper, and the long-ago. 

“When I was a bit more than | 
four years old,” he began, “my 
father, Sarge Wier, ‘caught’ cases | 
on The Constitution in 1876. We) 
lived within three blocks of the 
plant. Small as 1 was, I took my '| 
Gaddys dinner to him every day. 

Takes Dad's Dinner. | 

These daily visits made the nar- 
row, five-story building on Broad 
street my principal field of adven- 
ture. Every nook and corner of 
the plant became familiar to me, 
the top floor where the type- 
setters ‘sticked’ the minion and 
nonpareil by the light of kerosene 
lamps down through the editorial 
and business rooms to the press 
room in the basement. 

“The composing room on the top 
floor was equipped with 12 double | 
stands. Each stand carried a min-| 
ion and a nonpareil case for the 
regular dress, and in racks below 
were display fonts for the ads. | 

“The composing room force con-| 
sisted of about 16 all-around print-| 


| 
| 


fr ory) 


i Teme do anything |8'r/s have very little money t 
ers. These men could do any eon until they become established, | lems. 


they were called to do. 

“Often, in a pinch, when the | 
police reporter was indisposed, a| 
type-setter would be sent out to 
get a story. And he got it. That is, | 
if he didn’t become indisposed | 
himself on the way and forget all | 
about it. | 

Press Room Fascinating. 

“The press room fascinated me 
more than any other part of the 
lant. How I envied the way Bill 
irner raked papers down with | 

old bone ruler on that fold-, 

machine! It made my head | 
vim and my heart would ache for | 
chance to feed the folder like 
Bi!l could feed it. 

“In 1882, at the age of 10, I 
hecame a devil in the shop. In that 

r off day. one proofreader and 

copy holder read all. the proof 

r Sunday and daily editions. To- 

vy eight proof readers correct the 

s errors, and save the paper 
wm the slips and ‘bulls’ of all 
ngagea. 

“In the composing room today 
there are 20 linotype machines. | 
Any two of them will set more, 
type in a day than 12 of the old | 
hand-setters could ‘stick’ in a) 
week. Besides, there are now five | 
onotype casters which produce} 
display type by the ton. 

Extra in 26 Minutes. 

“Today we can put an extra on 
the street In 20 minutes, which | 
would have taken half a day with-| 
r recollection. | 
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outstanding men of the typograph- | 
ical set-up, and a few of the edi-| 
tors and reporters. 

“First of all, there was Paddy | 
Moran, a printer, who was pro- 
moted to telegraph and make-up 
editor He worked at his job way 
in 1880 to many years after 
per moved to the present 


DACK 
he pa 
jocation 

Paddy was really a genius. He 
rould take a 10-line cable, say 
from some famous European by- 
liner, and blow it up to a column 
of solid minion. Funny thing is 
‘ made better reading than if the 
genuine by-liner had written it! 

“Paddy had imagination which 
Henry Grady used to say was a 
good thing to have if you followed | 
the newspaper game. 

“Then there was Walter Hen- 
derson, who was composing room 
‘skipper’ for more than 50 years. 
Louie Saloshine was _ assistant 
foreman and head make-up. 

Gold and Siiver Pay. 

“Once when Henderson was on 
vacation, Louie was acting fore- 
man and had to go to the bank to 
get the money to pay the boys. He 
got a bag full, some of it in gold, 
most of it in silver. 

“Now Louie had a flock of small 
children who had never seen much 
money—that is, real hard money, 
all at once. Louie couldn't resist 
the temptation to take the money 
vy home, just to give the little 
nes a treat. 

“He spread the money on a bed. 
The mother went into ecstacies 
4 the children cried and jumped 
th glee. They feasted their eyes 
at the sight of so much money. 
Then Louie gathered it all up to 
t back in the bag, counting it 
carefully. 

Imagine his horror. The pay- 
was $4.75 short! Louie had 

His wife was in a dither. 
hildren were speechless with | 
Where was that 


but 


by 
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At last. they found out the 
ible A five-dollar goldpiece 
been mixed with the quar- 


+. 
had 
ters. 

“As late as 30 years after this 
incident, Louie would refuse to 
take gold in his pay. 

Constiluiion Moves. 

“But to get back to my narra- 

e The Constitution moved to 
present building in 1883-4. We 
timers always called it the 
new building, though today it is 

' so new 

“The evolution of the mechan- 
pliant. of The Constitution, 

my earliest recollection to 
the present day, with its wonder- 

mechanical set-up, is more ro- 
tic to me than the larger story 
the evolution of printing from 
tenberg to Mergenthaler and 
and rotogravure and wire 
'oRTapny. 
Before |] 
fryy rY 
nstutution 


a 
l« 


1a, 


was Old enough to 
Mother read The 
“me every day. 


vself, 


Lo 


defense stamps ‘in the 


Bookmobile Serves 


jointly by the Decatur Public Li- 


'catur’ 


ries is 250,000. 


Since I could read for myself I| 


saken its democratic foundations 


God bless it is my prayer.” 


BILL WIER. 
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Church Homes Many Georgian 


Have Sheltered Take Respites 


25,000 Girls At Savannah 


Young Businéss Women Hotel DeSoto, 2 Affil- 
Are Aided by Atlanta iates Offer Diversity 


Institutions. Of Recreation. 


In view of the gasoline and tire 
many Georgians are 


. 


For 25 years the Churches Homes 
for Girls have provided a home- situation 
like atmosphere for worthy girls | 
who come to the city to get a job. 
or learn a trade. Frequently these | gts ; 
to live| patriotic solution to their prob- 
Reports from the Hotel De- 
Soto and its two owned and op- 
erated hotels, the General Ogle- 
thorpe and the DeSoto Beach ho- 
tel, indicate that large numbers 
of Georgians are snatching brief 
respite from their defense acti- 
vities at Savannah and building 


and the Churches Homes welcome 
jobless, moneyless girls as well as 
those who can afford to pay the 
small weekly charge. 

If a girl taking a business course 
or some other studies is unable to 
pay the rent while she studies, she 
may live there anyway, and pay 
any unpaid balance when she can| The General Oglethorpe, on ro- 
afford to. When she ‘finishes her | mantic Wilmington island, and the 
course, the executive secretary of |DeSoto Beach hotel, right on the 
the homes helps her get a job. The| Atlantic ocean on Tybee island, 


turning to vacation spots close to | 
‘home as the cheapest and most. 


up energy for the long pull ahead. | 


| 


fact that a girl lives at one of the| May be reached easily by buses | 


Churches Homes is a recommen-/| Which operate between these ho- 


dation to any employer. 


The nominal sum the girls pay’| Here in’Georgia, within a few 


tels and town. | 


covers room rent, a good breakfast | hours ride by train or bus, peo- | 


and dinner, a lunch to take to/ple may enjoy nationally known | 
school or the office, laundry facili- | orchestras, ‘golf, fishing, beach | 
ties, servants—practically every- sports, and other out of door ‘ac- 
thing but clothes. tivities under mellow’ sunshine | 
Each home has a house-mother and soft sea breezes. 
who is like a real mother to her 
girls. The house-mothers promote (and the scene is gay at the Flam-_ 
entertainments, wiener roasts and!ingo dining terrace and the Tav- 
other parties to entertain service|ern dining room of the Hotel De- 
men, and the mothers take a per- | Soto, as well as the smart Gen- 
sonal interest in the welfare of | eral Oglethorpe and DeSoto Beach 
each girl. hotels, with colorful Army, Navy 
Since 1914 when the Reverend ;|and Marine uniforms. 
G. R. Buford and John Manget; With recently enlarged physical 
founded the Churches Homes, 25,-| facilities, all the J. B. Pound ho- 
000 worthy girls have lived in|tels in and near Savannah are 
them. Among the 300 young wom- taking care of crowds with their 
en now living in the six homes are/ usual fine hospitality. Many At- 
15 recent graduates of the School |lantans have found how easy it is 
for the Deaf at Cave Spring, Ga.|to have either a short or. long 
They have office jobs at some of | vacation there without any great 
expense, 


Girls in Vv 
have bought over $2,000 worth of | 
last few 


through their house- 


months, 
mothers. 

Officers of the board of direc- 
tors of the Church Homes are: 
John Manget, president; Mrs. 
Claude 'C. Smith, vice president; 
Josiah T. Rose, treasurer: Mrs. 
George Breitenbucher, secretary; 
Mrs. E. R. Foster, executive direc- 
tor, and Mrs. Carolyn Seivers, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, 


Expands Scope 


In Recent Years 


‘Company Now Making 
Line of Desks and 
Secretaries. 


*| The Trogdon Furniture Com- | 


Readers of DeKalb pany, Inc., of Toccoa, which built 


, , its reputation strictly. as a dining 
A, modern Bookmobile, owned room furniture manufacturer, add- 


ed a popular line of desks and sec- | 
retaries in recent years. | 


This new line, operated under 


Vv 


brary and DeKalb county, takes | 
reading matter to the far corners 
of the county, where residents 


‘might not otherwise have access|the name The Spartan Furniture 


‘to the cultural benefits of the De- Company, is not run as a separate | 
its|corporation but uses a different | 


Public Library* and 
branches at Fifth avenue in De- 
catur, and in Lithonia and Tucker. 
Yearly circulation of these Jibra- 


‘name solely to hold the name 
Trogdon to designate dining room | 
furniture exclusively. | 

Organized in 1920 by George 
D. Trogdon, father of the present | 


The Bookmobile developed such 


a large following that its books av- president, and H. L. Hayworth, 


of 12,000 a the,business has grown in annual 


erage a circylation 
month, volume from $75,000 in its first 
V year to over $500,000. 


Population of Atlanta : | The capital investment has been 


k increased from $10,000 to $175,000 
Doubled in 38 Years in outstanding stock. 
Just 38 years ago today, an an- 


Officers of the company are: 
niversary edition of The Consti- R. L. Trogdon, president; C. F. | 
tution hailed Atlanta as the Gate Jones, vice president, and Corbin 
City of the South. Smith, secretary and treasurer. In 
Atlanta, the capital of Georgia, 1922, Mr. Smith purchased the 
has a population of 185,000, an stock of one of the founders, Mr. 
area of 26 and two-thirds square Hayworth. 
miles and an elevation of 1,05 A permanent display of the 


feet above sea level, the 1914 Con- | 
stitution anniversary edition said. Trogdon line and the Spartan wee 


Today, Atlanta—still the Gate 'S ™aintained at the factory 
City of the South—has more than  1°C°°. 
doubled in area and population. | 


The elevation is. the same. Engineer Casey Jones 


Was Born in Kentucky : 


———E——~ 


| 
| 
| 


have never missed a day reading | 
The Constitution. For 66 years at 
least I have found some sort of 
pleasure or profit in the pages of 


the grand old morning paper. figment of a song writer’s imagi- 
“The story of The Constitution | netion . . 


is a part of my life. The paper | . ; 

has been .ny bread and meat. It | compel pg, Meagan Se rmee 
nas pee my scngol, ane Tri e4, 1864. At 17 he-wendered down | 
Standards of life for me and my the tracks to Cayce, K and got 
children have been reaped frory a job as tblearapher’s helper at 
its growth and prosperity through |. mobile and Ohio station He 
the years. was killed at the throttle of the 


PI soho in the present building | ramous Cannonball when the old 
paper has made its real prog- 382 crashed into a freight 
ress. Here it has taken its place, April 30 1900 " “i 


an illustrious member of an illus- y 


trious fellowship in journalism. 
“The paper has kept the faith Georgia has two United States 
of the fathers. It has never for- senators and 10 congressmen. The 
senators are elected for six-year 
terms and the congressmen for 
; two years, | 


who died with his hand on the 
throttle and inspired what is 


It is a free paper in a free land. 


_probably one of the most enduring | 
American ballads, was not a mere! 


| SOUTHEASTERN 
STAGES | 


Savannah is in a defense area, | 


Trogdon Firm 


Casey Jones, the brave engineer | 


N.C. & St. L. 


History Traced 
By Secretary 


Continued From Page 1-I. 


a total of 1,111 miles of main line 
and branches, extends from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Hickman and Pa- 
ducah, Ky., on the west, to Atlan- 
ta, Ga., and Gadsden, Ala., in the 
southesat, and as a factor in trans- 
portation stands among the fore- 
most railroads of the south in 


-neer corps of the United States | the tunnel was finished, the first | ment. 


| Army, as the first chief engineer | train of cars passed through, and 


' 
; 
| 
/ 
' 


of t 
road, surveys were made and in 
time construction was begun. A 


} 
} 


| great deal of opposition developed 


In August of that year the follow- 
_ing schedule was inaugurated: 


| 


roadway, equipment and service. | 


As early as 1826, Governor Wil- 
son Lumpkin of Georgia reported 


a feasible route from Atlanta— | 
“for a railroad to Tennesee at the | 


northwestern corner of Georgia.” 


On December 20, 1834, the gen-| 
eral Assembly 6f Georgia adopted | 


a resolution favoring the construc- 
tion of a railroad—“on the faith 


and credit of the state as a great | 
State work,” and on December 21, | 


1836, an act creating the “West- 
ern & Atlantic Railroad of the 
State of Georgia” was passed and 
approved. 

Governor Schley appointed L 
tenant Colonel Stephen H. I 
distinguished officer in th 


a 


e engi- 


| 


|ground and prizes were distrib-| the Union Station at Atlanta, and| Its excellent p 


ieu-| uted among the engineers and/|the new tunnel at 
|made necessary to accommodate) the Dixie Flyer, the Dixie Limited | 


he increased size of modern equip- 


song, a! workers. 


— 


from time to time .and much dif- | 
ficulty was experienced in financ- 
ing the road, but by September 1, | 
1845, the first section of the road | 
was completed to Marietta. By | 
July, 1847, the line had reached 
Dalton, 99 miles from Atlanta, and 


Leave Atlanta, 12 noon; arrive’ 
Dalton, 8:30 p. m. | 
eave Dalton, 4:00 p. m.; arrive, 
anta, 12 midnight. 

Tunnel Finished. 


I 
Atl 


In the meantime work on the | Railway is for a period of 50 years, | 


tunnel at Tunnel Hill was started. 
On October 31, 1849, the headings 
that were being driven from each 
end met with a variation of “less 
than the sixteenth of an inch.” 
The completion of the tunnel was 
made the occasion of a grand cele- 
bration. Salutes were fired from | 
a cannon that had been planted | 


on the summit above the tunnel, | 


bottles of fine wine were broken |!" excess of an apportionment to; 


on the portals, water from the | 
River Jordan was poured on the| 


On May 9, 1850, track throught 


ulation that an aggregate of $60,- 
000 per year for 50 years, be spent 


he Western & Atlantic Rail-| from approximately that date the| its opening, was “by-passed” 
Western & Atlantic Railroad was | 


adjudged completed and put in| 


opergtion from Atlanta to Chat- | 


tanooga. | 


Such, in the matter of concep- | 
tion and construction, 


two undertakings that unite, with | 
bands of steel, the interests, the | 
inspirations and the means for| 


_mutual welfare and progress, the | 
-commonwealths of Georgia and/ 


Tennessee. 
Present Lease. 
The present lease of the West-| 


-ern & Atlantic railroad to the. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis! full share. 


from December 27, 1919, to Decem- 


ber 27, 1969, at a rental of $45,000 


per month, and the additional stip- 


on the property in the way of 
additions and betterments. 
It is interesting to note that for 


is a brief|, 
outline of the early histories of | 


The old tunnel, the object!/ diners and light, cor Yortable air. 
of such a brilliant celebration at| conditioned coaches; 1 \t just fiuin 
and; the Ohio to the seacvast as our 
an entirely new tunnel, capable! forefathers visioned it, but from 
of taking care of any equipment!/the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
ever likely to pass through it, was /sippi on the north to the far reach- 
constructed. es of the south on the Atlantic and 
As a matter of history, and as/ gulf coasts of Florida—these are 
news item, it is hardly necessary | the facilities and such is the ser: 
to dwell in detail upon the opera-/ice, of which the Western & At 
tions of the W. & A. by the N., C.| lantic railroad forms an important 
& St. L. in the past few years or | link and is a vital factor,in the 
at the present moment. The pub-/ transportation world of today. 
lic is. aware of the progress that! A full corps of legal, traffic and 
has been made and is fairly well | operating officials, with offices in 
acquainted with the improvements | Atlanta, has.always been main- 
and innovations in the railroad! tained for the Western & Atlantic 
world. In these the Western & | railroad, and the shops in Atlanta 
Atlantic railroad has enjoyed its|in charge of a master mechanic 
Heavy rail, weighing | take care of the major portion of 
up to 112 pounds per yard, creo-| the maintenance and repairs of di- 
soted ties, ballasted roadbed, mod-/ visional motive power and equip- 
ern block signalling from end to! ment. 
end and the spacious freight termi- | The management of the Nash- 
nal at Hills Park yard are evi-| ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
.dences of the fitness of its road-| Railway feels a sense of satisfac- 
way facilities. | tion that it has been able to spend 
The latest in modern locomo-| millions of dollars on the property 
tives and freight and passenger of the state of Georgia in order 


the period to date an amount much 


this time has been expended. 
Two items alone may be cited— | 


Tunnel Hill | 


service, and the use of Diesel) to keep it abreast of the times and 
switch engines at both its termi-| it is a further source of gratifica- 
nals, with more to come,‘bespeak | tion that it has found it possible 
the character of its motive power. | during the more than 50 years of 
senger train serv-| its operation of the property, to 
lagler Streamliner, | have paid over $24,300,000 in cash 
into the treasury of the state of 
Georgia. 


ice—the Dixie 


and the Dixieland, with pullmans, | 


Onele Sam 


theadste nn. 


a OE "x 


P. ae 
OOP OO ARK OO ; net “¥ 


AANA SAAR SASS SARA NEES ESTED 


second to none. 


Today Every Travel Mile Must Count 


Few, if any, patriotic Americans are riding for the fun of it. 
Transportation facilities must be conserved to the limit for 
Uncle Sam... unnecessary travel goes the way of other non- 


essentials to make way for more vital wartime needs. 


Busses today must work harder and last longer. Just as tires, 
gasoline, .and spare parts must be doled carefully—so must, in 


many cases, your passenger seats on our carriers. 


SOUTHEASTERN STAGES has long prided itself on service 
rendered to our citizens of Georgia. It has en joyed and appre- 
ciated your loyalty. And it looks forward to the early return 


of peaceful days when it can make available again a SERVICE 


Your carriers have accepted a gigantic and necessary task— 
and we feel sure that during this emergency we can count on the 


loyal co-operation of our patrons. 
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City’s Artistic 
Growth Linked 
With Paper 


Henry W. Grady Plays 
Important Part in Cul- 
tural Activities, 


By EUGENIA BRIDGES HARTY. 

Atlanta’s awakening to what) 
have been dubbed the “finer 
things of life” and the city’s morn- 
ing paper got started about the 
same time. And the subsequent 
development of Atlanta as the 
outstanding southern Mecca for 
the world’s greatest artists is vi- 
tally linked with the policies and 
personne! of the oldest of its news- 
papers. 

Henry W. Grady, The Constitu- 
tion's managing editor and fourth- 
owner, was the south’s first im- 
pressario. It was he who initiated 
the first artist’s series in the south, 
as founder of the Southern Chau- 
tauqua. The great expositions, be- 
ginning in 1881, which put Atlanta 
on the map nationally, were his 
brain children. And through these 
enterprises the most famous per- 
sons of the day in many fields of 
artistic achievement found their 
way to Atianta. 

Artistic Consciousness, 

With this boost to cultural activ- 
jties in the early years of its re- 
construction, Atlanta developed an 
artistic consciousness that has sur- 
vived, more or  less_ vividly, 
throughout nearly a century. The 
record of the city’s artistic growth 
niong with its physical strides is 
exhibited in The Constitution's 
files. ° 

It would seem reasonable to pre- 
sume that two years after the con- 
clusion of the Civil War, Atlanta 
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GERALDINE FARRAR—The glamor girl of opera in 
the early 1900’s is shown as she was photographed in 
Atlanta when she was the star prima donna at the Metro- 

olitan Opera Company’s first visit here in 1910. It was 
oo suggestion that Atlanta bring the Met to the south. 
Publicity-conscious and far ahead of her time, she was 


the first artist to sing for 


the federal pen inmates. 


would have been more interested | 44 


in the necessities of living than in 
food for the soul. The rebuilding 
of Atlanta was virtually accom- 
plished by 1870, and it would ap- 
pear that in 1867 when the first 
Constitution was heralded forth, 
Atlantens would have been too 
busy working to make material 
ends meet, to think of art. Yet 
this is not the case. 
Endeavor “Dear.” 

Conversely, in fact, it would ap- 
pear that Atlanta suddenly found 
artistic endeavor dear at a time 
when her citizens were most in 
need of food and shelter. It was 
discovered that these things could 
be obtained in return for art and 
for artistic talents. They could 
be swapped to the carpet-baggers 
and the newly installed Republi- 
can government for money, And 
money that had purchasing power. 

Atlantans in the later 1860's sold 
their hand-painted china, their 
needlework, their surviving fine 
paintings and books and their 
musical and dramatic ability for 
bread and lodging Choral con- 
certs, given at Bell-Johnson hall) 
en the northeast corner of Broad | 
and Alabama streets, built in 1867 | 
to replace Davis Hall, a Sherman | 
casualty, are recorded in the news, 


*- 
Lor). 


Concordia Association. 
Concordia Association, a 
Jewish dramatic society, began. 
that year its performances for 
charity. Northern money was so- 
licited in return for entertainment. | 
And Kimball's Grand Opera House | 
(Marietta and Forsyth—where the 


Western Union office now stands) | 
was sold to the Republican govern- | 
ment to be used as the state capi- 
to). | 
In 1870 the De Give theater was 
built on the northeast corner of) 
Broad and Marietta streets. And | 
to this dazzling new hall came 
such artists as Sarah Bernhardt in 
“La Tosca,” Fanny Davenport in| 
“Cleopatra,” and Joe Jefferson in) 
“Rip Van Winkle.” | 
A year before that, an adver- 
tisernent in The Constitution states 
that one Will F. Clark will give 
“instruction in violin, guitar, harp, 
piano and various other instru-| 
ments.” Also that this versatile 
gentieman will “provide music” as 
leader of the Gate City Silver 
Band “for parades, balls, serenade 
ana private parties.” 
Religious Music. | 


“'— 
ine 


DE PACHMAN—The world 
famous pianist, Valdimer 
de Pachman who was 
known for his eccentricities 
on the stage (not the least 
of which was his habit of 
talking to and praising him- 
self while playing a con- 
cert), looked like this in 
1898 when he opened Atlan- 
ta’s first concert series, held 
at the De Give Grand Opera 
House. The photograph is 
autographed and as are all 
on this page, the property 
of S. Russell Bridges, of At- 
lanta, one of the early local 
impresarlos. 


the flute. The Beethoven Society 
Chorus was formed in 1876, prov- 
ing to be a democratic influence 
in the city. 


the city rubbed elbows at the reg- 
ular rehearsals and gave concerts 


choir is prominently plugged ir the | Welcoming 
1872 Ferdinand | Earth,’ by J. H. Moser.” 
Wurm came to Atlanta from Mu- 
nich, formed an orchestra which 
afternoon | the sea. 


news. And in 


gave regular Sunday 


at the De Give theater, renamed 
the De Give Opera House. 

In 1880, it is announced that Al- 
fredo Barili, Italian pianist and 
nephew of Adelina Patti, had tak- 
en up residence in Atlanta and 
was giving musical instruction. 
Two years later The Constitution 
published its first art review. 


Painting Collection. 

A collection of paintings had 
been brought to Atlanta by the Art 
Loan Exhibition of New York. 
and a staff reporter comments: 
“The Deliverance,” by E. H. Blash- 
field, of Boston, is a large canvas 
and occupies a central position 
around which clusters contribu- 
tions from other distinguished ar- 
tists. ... Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith 
sends his lovely ideal face of ‘Aza- 
lia,’ which is beautify] in flesh col- 
or and exquisite drawing. ... Mr. 
W. E. Herring, of this city, has 
kindly loaned ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ by Riedel. This picture is 
valued at $10,000.” 

In 1885, Orion Frazee, sculptor, 
of New York, is in the local news. 
He came to Atlanta and remained 
to execute death masks of Jeffer- 
son Davis and Henry Grady. A 
Swedish sculptor also got some 
publicity for his bust of Joel Chan- 
dier Harris. During the 1880's, 
William Lycett’s Art School on 
Whitehall street advertises “in- 
struction in the painting of plates 
and dishes.” 

Henry Grady Efforts. 

Meantime, Henry W. Grady was 
using his great gifts to bring cul- 
tural awareness to the city he had 
christened the “Gate City of the 
South.” 

The Cotton States Exposition in 
1881 brought P. G. Gilmore and 
his band, the John Philip Sousa 
of the day. An account of the 
opening day’s activities in The 
Constitution states that “a chorus 
of 800 left Whitehall street cross- 
| Ing at 9:30 in the morning by 
| Special train” for the exposition 
‘grounds, now the locale of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills. “A fea- 
ture of the day was the unveiling 
of a painting, ‘The New South 
the Natives of the 
General 


| Sherman made a speech that day, 
‘Sixteen years after his march to 
He congratulated the city 


During the 1870's the religious! concerts at the Kimball House. He |" its physical and mental forti- 


music of old St. Phillip’s Episcopal | also taught Sidney Lanier to play 


TL 


LOUIS C. GREGG CARTOON—After five performances 


in three days, given by 


the Dresden Philharmonic 


Orchestra and guest vocalists, including Geraldine Far- 


rar. Atlantans were 


“exhausted.” 


The Constitution’s 


staff cartoonist recorded the city’s dilemma in a front- 
page cartoon the morning after. 


tude and growth. 

| Handel's “Messiah.” 
| Handel’s “Messiah” was pre- 
sented as the piece de resistance 
of the first day’s program, per- 
'formed by the local chorus of 800 
under the direction of Maestro 
Gilmore. 

It was for the Cotton States Ex- 
hibition of 95, an outgrowth of 
this first one, that Sousa brought 
his band to Atlanta and for which 
he composed the “King Cotton 
March.” That he had a bad time 
of it here, as he states in his 
biography, because the exhibition 
was broke before it started, does 
not detract from the facf he ap- 
peared many times in concert 
here. 

Mr. Grady evidences his meticu- 
lous interest in drama in an inci- 
dent which followed a review of 
a dramatic presentation at the 
DeGive Opera House by a mem- 
ber of his staff. The morning 
after the play when the 
article appeared in The Consti- 
tution, his boss called him stern- 
ly to account. He had written 
“the audience was well pleased.” 

Mr. Grady Begs Pardon. 

As a result he received a stiff 
note from Mr. Grady. “The 
phrase ‘well pleased’ was con- 
\demned as nonsensical.” If one 
| was pleased, one was well pleased, 
'Mr. Grady contended. One could 
‘not be badly pleased. 

The critic, who was himself a 
prudent journalist, quoted the 
Scriptures as authority: “This is 
my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” Mr. Grady begged 
his pardon. 

The first movie ever to come 
to the south was a feature of the 
Cotton Exposition of '95. And a 
dismal failure. It was some years 
later that Dave Love and his or- 
chestra played classical overtures 
at the Criterion theater and mov- 
ing pictures were established here 
as popular entertainment. 

In 1893, the DeGive Grand 
Opera House was built (where 
the Grand theater now stands) 
and the old DeGive theater be- 
came known as the Bijou. This 
daring venture on Laurent De- 
Give’s part was privately consid- 


ered extremely foolhardy. The lo- 


/next morning. 


cation was too far out from the|win Booth, Richard Mansfield,|The Atlanta Music Festival Asso-/tacular to be taken seriously. But | followed. The depression of 1930 


business section. The opening | 
night’s performance at the pre- | 
tentious theater was recorded at|;and Lew Dockstader. 

length in The Constitution the| Musical Stars. 


The Atlanta Concert Associa- 
“Men and Women.” tion, created in 1898, brought such 
The play was “Men and Wom-| musical stars as De Pachman, 
en,” by David Belasco and Cecil| Rosenthal, Bloomfield - Ziegler, 
De Mille (father of the present) Mark Hambourg, Lillian Nordica 
producer). “A large and brilliant | and Nellie Melba. And ten years 
audience was gathered. People later this group initiated the At- 
came from all over Georgia...) lanta Music Festival Association, 
it was a state event. Mayor and | which began the annual spring 
Mrs. Goodwin were in the audi-| season in Atlanta by the Metro- 
ence ,., The younger people were | politan Opera Association. 
so delighted with the pérformance; The Atlanta Art Association was 
they omitted their usual conver-| chartered in 1905. And in 1909 
sation during the play ... The/the Klindworth Conservatory of 
play was clean and diverting.” | Music merged with the Atlanta 
Electric lights were used instead Conservatory of Music, using the 
of gas, which so impressed the re-|latter’s name. The Atlanta Dra- 
viewer that he notes: “The change | matic Club had been formed and 
is a splendid one and it would be | after 90 rehearsals presented “Ju- 
a good thing for some of the pri-/lius Caesar,” the review of which 
vate residences of the city to/is almost hysterical. Neverthe- 
adopt this plan.” less, Atlanta having reached a 
Speakers for the grand occasion | population of 100,000 was on its 
included Clark Howell, who|way to becoming the artistic cen- 
praised Laurent DeGive's civic- | ter of the south. 
mindedness and his theater, intro- The event that led to Atlanta’s 
ducing Mayor Goodwin, ~ho fur- Lestablishing itself as the second 
ther eulogized the theater build-| musical center in the United 
er. And there came to the De- | States, allowing only New York 
Give Grand Opera house in the/|city first place, was the celebra- 
years that followed the world’s! tion of the new $250,000 audi- 
foremost dramatic celebrities, Ed-(|torium-armory, completed in 1909. 


artists. 


to open the 


new edifice with a galaxy of vocal 
Enrico Caruso, who had $50,000 for five performances by! Met season for the last three years. 


‘headed the list and had been guar- 


-anteed $10,000 for two perform- 


ances, cancelled. But Geraldine 
Farrar, Olive Fremstad, Antonio 
Scotti, Riccardo Martin and Gio- 


vanni Zenatello arrived and gave) 


concerts as scheduled. A 2l-year- 
old unknown violinist with the 
orchestra received acclaim in The 
Constitution’s review. His name 
was Albert Spalding. 


Give Performances, 


The festival included five per- 
formances, two of which were 
matinees. All this was crammed 
into three days. After it was over 
Atlanta was exhausted. A front 
page cartoon by Staff Artist Louis 
Gregg colorfully said so in the 
morning after’s Constitution. But 
it was a huge success. The fes- 
tival cleared $10,000 and used it 
to pay the first of five equal in- 
stallments on a grand concert or- 
gan, which was placed in the au- 
ditorium as a gift to the city. 
During the festival, Geraldine 
Farrar suggested that the Metro- 
politan Opera Company be 
brought en masse to Atlanta for 
five performances. This was. an 
unheard of undertaking, too spec- 


Julia Marlowe, Modjeska and the/ ciation brought the Dresden Phil-|it was. 
minstrel comedians, A¥ G. Fields harmonic orchestra 


| The next year the Metropolitan 
‘Opera Compan) was guaranteed 
‘the Festival Association, 
‘had more trouble persuading the 
|Met to venture south than it did 
raising the money from citizens of 
Atlanta. Several bundred tuaran- 
tors placed their money on the 
line. The Met came. 


7,042 Hear Caruso. 


Caruso sang to 7,042 people on 
the night of his debut in “Aida” 
here that season, 1910. It was the 
| largest audience that had ever as- 
‘'sembled anywhere in the world 
to hear an operatic performance. 


paid $71,030 to hear the five 
operas. This was more money than 
the Met ever had taken in in New 
York per week, where six operas 
were regularly given instead of 
the tive here. 


Otto Kahn, manager of the Met, 
announced two years later that the 
success of the Met’s season in At- 
lanta so far overshadowed their 
visits to a half dozen northern 


ropolitan Company will visit only 
in Atlanta outside of New York.” 
And with the exception of 1918, 
19 seasons of opera by the Met 


which | 


During that week,: 27,042 persons | 


cities that “from now on the Met- | 


'caused a 10-year lapse. And the 
'Atlanta Music Club, which was 
active after 1916, has revived this 


During the lean years of the dee 
pression, seven amateur dramatic 
clubs were born. Survivors toe 
day are the Theater Guild, the 
Group theater, the Emory Unie 
versity Players, the Blackfriars 
(Agnes Scott) and the .\tlanta 
University Payers. 
| Noted Art Exhibition. 


| In 1924, the first art exhibiti 
of note was brought to Atlanta by 
J.J. Haverty from the Grand Cene 
tral Galleries of New York city. 
And in 1926, Mrs. James Ma ‘ison 
High gave her home to the city, 
‘which has become known as the 
High Museum of Art. This year, 
it has been announced by L. D. 
Skidmore, “*irector, that the At- 
lanta Art Association which the 
High Museum serves as its gallery, 
has more members than ever bee 
‘fore in its history. 


| The Atlanta Music Club, which 
|began its All Star series in 1916, 
| will present at the auditorium this 
winter one of the most preten- 
tious artists’ lists ever recorded 
on one year’s programs. In ad- 
dition, the club will sponsor four 
additional celebrities. 


——— ee 


For musicians both | 
Yankees and the “gentlefolk” of 


critic’s | 
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F. W. MILLS, 


President 


“ 


R. E. COLEMAN, 
Trattic Manager. : 


radius and make connections for the entire nation. 
Florida’s west coast, to Tampa and south, are quickly accessible by 
our lines from Atlanta to Tallahassee. 
ment available — courteous, efficient drivers — excellent terminal 
facilities — all these are your guarantee of safe, convenient and eco- 
nomical transportation in the widespread area we serve. 
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PERATING 56 modern buses over 1,341 miles of route, Georgia 
Stages comprise a big and essential link in our state’s transpor- 
tation system—in wartime and in peacetime, 


Today, better than half of our facilities are devoted, day after 
day, to carrying passengers engaged in war activities. It is gratify- 


ing to us that we were ready to do our share in this important work 
when our national emergency arose — and we pledge our earnest 
dedication to continuance of this task. 


North, east, south, west—our lines reach key cities in a wide 


Points along 


The most up-to-date equip- 


GEORGIA STAGES, INC. 


MEMBER 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 


General Offices 


ALBANY, GEORGIA 


rage len | inh ALLANIA CONDI ULION, ALLANILA, GA. 42tn Anniversary Eaiuon 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA, PLANT 


For more than 34 years, it has been our privilege to zeal and our energy toward the goal of Victory—we are 
work in close association with the railroads of Georgia gratified that our work with the railroads and other . 
and the South—to work with them in the gigantic strides southern industries is essential to our country’s pro- 
they have made in assisting our section in its most gram—a vital factor in the all-out schedule of trans- 
aggressive period of development. ‘Today, when our portation and production which is demanded for our 


national emergency compels all of us to increase our nation’s ultimate success. 


RAILROAD CROSS TIES—BRIDGE ( me Pine from selected trees cut in Ala- 
( reo-pine 


Preetenetn 7 Aton bama and Georgia—Red oak from the 


TIMBERS — POLES — PILING — 
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A. &W. P. First 
Was LaGrange- 


Atlanta Road 


Georgians Incorporated 
Line When Public Was 
Not Enthusiastic. 


The history of the Atlanta and 
West Point railroad dates back to 
1847, when certain influential citi- 
zens of Campbell, Coweta and 
Troup counties applied to the leg- 
isiature for a charter to construct 
and operate a railroad from Atlan- 
ta to LaGrange, Ga. An act to 
incorporate the Atlanta and La- 
Grange Railroad Company was 
passed by the legislature, and ap- 
proved by the Governor, December 
27. 1847. Among the incorpora- 
tors, citizens of Coweta county, 
were: Andrew J. Berry, Bennett 
Conyers, Hugh Brewster, Joel W. 
Terrell, J. V. Davis, John Ray, 
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Thomas W. Bolton and J. H, John- 
son. a 
At this period, Atlanta had been X.. 
permanentiy fixed as the south- _ 
eastern terminus of the Western 
& Atlantic railroad. The connec- 
tion by rail from Charleston, via 
Augusta, had been made by the 
rgia railroad, and from Savan- 
via Macon, had been made 
the Macon and Western rail-| passing years, and projected rail- 
eee “eal Of Georgia rath | roads were able to collect hand- 
way). The Montgomery and West 
Point railroad (now the Western|s0me bonuses for constructing 
Railway of Alabama), was con-| their lines through ambitious com- 
structed from Montgomery, Ala.,| munities. 
to Opelika, Ala., and the project | Li . 
’ ‘ ine Underway. 
of a branch from Opelika, Ala., to 
Columbus, Ga., was under discus- At a called meeting held at the 
sion. courthouse at Newnan on May 24, 
1849, the organization of the At- 
lanta and LaGrange railroad was 
perfected. John P. King, presi- 
~ Ali te PP dent of the Georgia Railroad & 
paella ‘ae been Banking Company, was elected 
P president. Of the six directors 
r, and to construct the road | chosen. Joel W. Terrell and An- 
within the time and manner Pre-| grew J. Berry were citizens of 
scribed by the charter, it ; 


was 
deemed advisable to take up with | 


First Meeting. 
incorporators held their 
t meeting at Corinth, Ga., Jan- 
ry 13, 1848, for the purpose of. 


The 
firs 


) PF: 
or 
WILD 
te 


Coweta county. The by-laws pro- 
eee , vided that the annual meetings of 
the other railroads to the east and _stockholders were to be held at the 
west, with the view of interesting towl of Newnan on the 25th ds 
them “1 the projects. Other meet- of May, unless that day fell ad 
ings of the incorporators were is 
heid at LaGrange and Corinth. Sunday; in that case the meeting 


Books were opened for the pur-| Was to be held on the previous 


pose of subscriptions for stock at, Friday. 


ogo it a At this time enough subscrip- 
Newnan, LaGrange, Campbellton, | ,. aie 
Skiin and Corinth in the im.| tions to the capital stock had been 


mediate vicinity, also in the coun- made to justify placing the line 


ties through which the Georgia | '° Newnan under construction. 


railroad was constructed, and at! L. P. Grant was appointed chief en- 


Charleston, S. C. 
At this period, the public was | 


gineer, and he, early in March, 
1849, commenced location surveys 
not very enthusiastic over such|?°*" a seen ee 

: : 'nan was placed under contract. 
projects; the conservatives were The grading was undertaken most- 
content with existing conditions, | }, by subscribers to the capital 
and cared little for the railroad. stock. This arrangement proved 
Another factor which exercised no unsatisfactory, 
ttle influence on public thought)! tractors abandoning their 
ng of the railroad meant the pass- 
ng of profitable stage coach lines, 
of wagon trains that transported 
freight, and the passing of these 
enterprises meant serious injury) 
to sundry little industries. But 
such thought changed with the 


annual meeting, held 
nan, May 25, 1850, only one-third 


completed. The work was re-let to 


ito the Coweta county line by 
| Christmas. 

The line was completed and 
opened for passenger service to 
Palmetto on March 17, 1851; to 
Arnold (now McCollum) on June 


t 


‘July 13, and to Newnan on Sep- 
'tember 9, 1851. The line to New- 
‘nan was opened for freight trans- 
portation on September 12, 1851. 
| Charter Amended. 
| The line between Newnan and 
West Point was placed under con- 
tract September, 1850. The incor- 
porators had previously obtained 
an amendment to the charter, ap- 
proved by the Governor on De- 
cember 14, 1849, authorizing the 
Atlanta & LaGrange Railread to 
extend its line to West Point. At 
that time the Montgomery & West 
Point Railroad was under con- 
struction between Opelika, Ala. 
‘and West Point, Ga., which exten- 
sion was completed April 28, 1851. 
The Atlanta & LaGrange Rail- 
road was opened to traffic 
Grantville on June 1, 1852; to La- 
Grange, February, 1853; to West 
Point on May 15, 1854. 


' 
; 
} 


the gauges of the two railroads, 


| Columbus, : 
‘chiffon hosiery, recently installed 
additional . 
‘which is especially equipped for 
'the manufacture of 
3.; to Powells (now Madras) on | ne hosiery. 

i'ditioned, at constant temperature 
‘and humidity, which is very im- 


Owing to the difference between | 


to | 


' 


try. 
freight and passenger traffic “my Vv | 


transferred from one road to the | 


other until May 3, 1886, when the | 


gauge of the Montgomery & West 
Point Railroad was changed to 


some of the con-'| 
con-|had been adopted by the Atlanta 
was found in the fact that the com-| tracts, and by the time of next|& LaGrange Railroad, so engines | ble against any type of skyline. | 
at New-!and cars of the two roads could!London reports the new device | 
ibe interchanged. 
of the grading and masonry was) 
directors held at Newnan May 25, 
more experienced contractors, and | 1853, a change was made in the /|cigarette-lighter like method. Red | 
actual track laying was begun in | by-laws, changing the place of the |flares now in use are invisible | 
July of that year and completed |annual meetings of the stockhold- against sunset or a brilliant dawn. 


conform to standard gauge, which 


At the meeting of the board of 


' 
| 
i 


ers to the city of Atlanta, to be 
held on July 25. Until that period, 
there had been held in the town 
of Newnan seven meetings of the 
board of directors and four meet- 
ings of the stockholders. 

An act to amend the charter of 
the Atlanta & LaGrange Railroad, 
consented to by the Governor on 
December 22, 1857, changed the 
name of the railroad to the At- 
lanta & West Point Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Citizens of Coweta county have 
been continuously on its board of 
directors. 

Today, 100-pound sections have 
replaced the 56-pound rails of a 
century ago, modern equipment 
and motive power have taken the 
place of stove-heated coaches and 
the old “wood burner,” and the 
Atlanta & West Point Railroad has 
taken its place as an important 
link in the through route from 
northern and eastern points to 
destinations in the south and 
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State Hosiery 


Plant Installs 
New Machinery 


Shannon Mill in Colum- 
bus Called One of 
Finest in Country. 


The Hosiery Mill in 
of “Shaleen” 


Shannon 
makers 


fine-gauge machinery 
nylon and 


The plant is completely air con- 
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portant in the manufacture of 
fine hosiery. | 

The magnificent new brick | 
building which houses the plant 
is illuminated by — fluorescent. 
lighting, and all the windows are 
of blue ray-diffusing glass, which | 
is non-transparent, and which 
eliminates glare and heat. 

When the stockings are made, | 
they go to the tables of the in-| 
spectors to be tested minutely for | 
any tiny defects which might have 
gone unnoticed otherwise. 

The building, one-story through- 
out, is as nearly fireproof as pos- | 
sible and is equipped with the! 
latest type sprinkler system. | 

The machinery is all of the) 
most up-to-date type. Textile en-| 
gineers have pronounced this) 
Shannon Hosiery Mill one of the) 
finest equipped mills in the coun-| 


Invention Aids Sailors; | 


Many Lives To Be Saved | 

Thousands of seamen’s lives 
may be saved by a newly invented | 
flare which provides a signal visi- | 


shoots five stars 200 feet high and | 
normally will be visible for 10| 
miles. The rocket is ignited by a | 
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..in Peace 


As the oldest motor common carrier 
in the Southeast, this organization was 
both proud and ready to pitch in on a large 
scale when it became vital that the great 
part of our facilities be meshed with the 
cogs of our country’s Victory program. 


The 130 vehicles which we operate now 
serve all the Army camps, posts and gov- 
ernment agencies on our routes—the great 
majority of the 250,000,000 pounds of 
freight we have hauled within the past 
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twelve months has been directly or indirect- 
ly connected with the war effort. 


A Georgia-owned corporation with an 
annual payroll of $400,000—we are in the 
position of all other good Georgia citizens, 
industries and business establishments: 
our main job now is to win this war; all- 
out assistance to the program is our watch- 
word, so that we may as soon as possible 
return to the duties and the services which 
marked our activities in peace. 


GEORGIA 


I, C. C. Common Carrier ) 


GEORGIA HIGHWAY EXPRESS. Inc. 


*‘Dependable Motor Express Service’’ 
General Traffic Offices and Atlanta Terminals: DeKalb Avenue and Krog Street 


ATLANTA, COLUMBUS, MACON, LAGRANGE, TIFTON, VALDOSTA, NEWNAN, GRIFFIN, 
THOMASTON, ROME, DALTON, CHATTANOOGA, "KNOXVILLE 
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to the Territory Above 
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and constructively engaged in helping Georgia and 
the territory we serve to realize the maximum from 
this section's wealth of natural resources. Beginning 
with the organization of our Agricultural Department 
in 1910, and taking another forward step in the for- 
mation of our Industrial Department in 1918, our 
interest in assaying Georgia's possibilities and telling 
her story to the world has been continuous. Extensive 
Surveys, even into the state's geological history and 
its interpretation into terms of potential progress, 


have been unceasing. This activity will be maintained. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM AND 
COAST RAILROAD COMPANY 


REQUEST 


INFORMATION ON 


ATLANTA, GA. - «= - WA. 1620 


.. FOR YEARS 
TO GEORGIA’S GREATNESS 


For more than thirty years we have been actively 
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*SHANGRI-LA. Mythical taking-off place of the U.S. 
Army Bombers that raided Tokio—and since applied as a 
designation for secret U. S. Air Force operations anywhere, 


Little did the author realize when he wrote the famous best-seller, 
“Lost Horizon”, that its fictional locale, “Shangri-la”, would 
conveniently hide either the base of our recent military flying oper- 
ations against Japan or the whereabouts of part of The Great 
Silver Fleet . . . the converted DC3s operated by Eastern Air Lines 


for the Air Transport Command. 


However, that’s where many a Silverliner is today—carrying 
cargo under contract to the U.S, Army. And what it’s doing in 


x - » 
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——_ aaivhs liners were equal to the task, 


“Shangri-la” is, of course, a military secret—yet part of the story 
can now be told ... and but goes to prove that truth is stranger than 


fiction! 


The title for this new epic of the air very well might be ““Found 
Horizon”—for that describes just what has happened. The action 
of the Army Air Forces amazed the world with an entirely new 
vista of war transportation ... fast hauling of military cargo and 
personnel via commercial planes to anywhere on the globe— 


with clock-like precision in scheduling and in flying operations. 


Already hundreds of thousands of tons of materiel and sup- 
plies have been flown from the U.S.A. to the farthest corners 


of the world... from the Arctic to the Tropics! 


The U.S. Army found Eastern Air Lines ready and willing to 
take over its share of the greatest mass air transportation job in 
history—in addition to maintaining necessary service over its 
domestic routes! Due to the importance of air transportation to 
the nation’s war production program, it was vital for The Great 
Silver Fleet to do both—and, no surprise but to the Axis, Silver- 


Later on when such information will be of no service to the 


enemy, it will be possible to answer, fully the question, “What's 
your Silverliner doing in ‘Shangri-la’?” It must be a comfort to 
you now, though, to know that the space you recently may have 
given up is being occupied... by 1®° priority fighting equipment 


_ —items upon which the very success of our troops may depend, 


Look at that as a direct contribution to winning this war! 
And remember, the sooner it’s over, the sooner we'll be able to 


vive you unlimited air service again! 


SECTION J 
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Fort Me 


Youn 


Bewildered Civiliall 


Made Alert Military 


2 igure in 


Fort McPherson is the first 


thousands of young Georgians and Alabamans called to serve 
in the new Army of the United 


All of them make their first 
steps along the long, hard road 
toward becoming a soldier in the 
few days they spend at this pleas- 
ant, green-grown military reserva- 
tion. Here it is that the care- 
ful preparation for each man’s 
military future is outlined, and 
sympathetic attention given to ev- 
ery man’s abilities and skills. 

When that fateful call from a 
Georgia Selective Board sends a 
young man to Fort McPherson, he 
reports in civilian clothes, along 
with a score or more of other 


young men, equally bewildered, 
to the Recruiting and Induction 
Station at Tent City. 


Under the supervision of Lieu- 
tenant Thomas J. Harvey, recruit- | 
ing and induction officer, the | 
young Georgian is given his phys- 
ical examination and the oath of! 
service. He spends a night or 
two in big khaki tents from which 
the area derivers the name of Tent 
City, nervous, uncertain, and con- 
stantly alert for a call from the 
loudspeaker which would send 
them along to the Reception Cen- 


ter. 
In the Army. 


Once the young Georgian hikes 
over the hill to the grass-covered 
barracks area of the Reception 
Center, he “is in the Army now” 
and the tempo of his life speeds 
up. He is fitted with a uniform 

a uniform that fits—in a re- 
markably short time, averaging 
about five minutes per man. He 
iS equipped with winter and sum- 


mer uniform and all the military 
accouterments. except weapons 
that he would need in the field. 

He goes promptly to the Recep- 
tion Center Chapel, a quiet re- 
treat near the main street of the 
area, and takes his intelligence 
and aptitude tests. He proceeds 
then to the Classified Section for 
personal interviews wtih trained 
personnel men. 

Opportunity to sign up for Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance is 
given every man, and recently the 
average policy at the low rates of- 
fered soldiers has been raised from 
around $5,000 to more than $8,000. 
Various allotments that a man 
may make out of his pay are ex- 
plained in detail. Service records 
which will follow and record each 
man’s military career are prepar- 
ed, checked and double-checked. 

It is the purpose of Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles C. Loughlin, com- 
manding the Reception Center, to 
find the military job that each 
man can perform best and to 
make a far start on the training 
of each soldier before he is as- 
signed from Fort McPherson to 
some replacement training center 
or school, 

Assigned to Company. 

The young Georgian first hears 

about the school of the soldier at 


the Reception Center, and is as- 
signed to a company for the first | 
time Under the guidance of| 
oider. experienced soldiers he be- 
gins to learn the routine of mili- 
tary life, how to make his bed, 
how to keep himself and his bar- 
racks clean, how to line up for 
Army show, to salute the flag at 
Retreat. how to stand at attention, 
and how to keep his uniform neat. 

That air of bewilderment and 
tension which marked the young 
man while awaiting induction at 


Tent City disappears usually 
within 48 hours, to be replaced by 
the smart, alert, almost swagger- 
ing appearance of the confident 
American soldier. By the third 
day in the Army he has learned 
that there are millions of jobs to 
be done in the fighting force and 
that one of these jobs will re- 
quire personal attention. 

If that job happens to be carry- 
ing a rifle into battle, the young 
soldier has confidence, from his 
brief experience with the Army, 
that he will be one of the world’s 


best riflemen, that he will have 
time and practice enough to learn 
his weapon intimately so that he 
ean take care of himself under 
field conditions and inflict the, 
nost damage on the enemy. He 
knows that whatever latent skill, 
or ability he possesses will be de- | 
veloped to the fullest extent un- 
der the rigorous conditions of the 
training camps. 
Pulls Together. 

He expects hard, rough times 
but already has adjusted  his| 
thinking and his attitude to a 
“lets get busy and get going with | 
this job.” | 

Induction, recruiting and proc- 
essing at the Fort McPherson Re- 
ception Center are the biggest | 
wartime activities of this military 
reservations, which is so close to 
the city of Atlanta as to be part 
and parcel of that metropolis. Un- 
cer the command of Colonel Clif- 
ford C. Early, the post also is the 
home of many other administra- 


commanding the Fourth Service 


‘constructed 


tive activities, which employ hun- 
creds of military men, and 
even larger number of civiliaas. 
One of the major 
ng the line of training 


along 
ians for military jobs 


civil- 


nai Training School. Directed by 
(olone!| Alexander G. Conoley, 


tnis school enlists civilians as stu- 


an | 
activities | 


is that of | 
the Fourth Service Command Sig- | 


cents for various types of radio 


48 Hours 


military home for most of the 


States. 


— 


training, instructs them and even- 


oe Georg 


_ > Sada y's 


Pherson, ‘Friendliest Post,’ Teaches 


Recruits ‘ABC’s’ of Soldiering 


i A ac a 


tually turns them out as full-time | ! 


employes in the communications 
offices. 

Any civilians with an aptitude 
for radio code work, or radio me- 
chanical skill, would do well to 
call at Colonel Conoley’s establish- 
ment at Fort McPherson. He has 
many more openings for students 
thus far than he has applicants. 
For some students, training will 
be provided in Atlanta, both at 
Fort McPherson and at co-operat- 
ing schools in the city. Others 
will be assigned schools nearer 
their homes in other cities of the 
southeast. 

Technicans’ Lab. 


Lieutenant Colonel Dwight M.' 
Kuhns operates a research labo- 
ratory at Fort McPherson for the 
Fourth Service Command which 
undoubtedly will have far-reach- 


F.5 
| £4 


ing effects upon both civilian and | 7 


military health in the near fu- 
ture. No cooped-up scholars pur- 
sue aimless studies here. Person- | 
nel of this laboratory are trained 
military men and skilled labora- 
tory technicians, each with a def- 
inite objective. 

Let an epidemic threaten some 
military camp and the laboratory 
dispatches personnel to the scene, 
equipped with a mobile labora- 
tory for on-the-spot studies. They 
search out, identify and destroy 
the sources of infection. In ad- 
dition, they carry on experiments 
through a wide field of medical 
problems. Under Colonel Kuhns’ 
direction, they set up standards 
by which hospitals and smaller 
laboratories may check their tech- 
nique and results. 

They guard the water, milk 
and food supplies of the Army. 
They assure soldiers that their 
mess kitchens will be not only 
shiny clean, but free of disease- 
producing bacteria and germs. 

Their experiences are being 
translated into terms of the en- 
tire population, rather than the 
milifary alone so that beneficial 
results from laboratory work will 
redound to the aid of civilians as 
well as soldiers. Classes for mili- 
tary men of medicine, in the na- 
ture of post-graduate university 
work, are conducted regularly at 
the laboratory. Any specialist 
who wants to check his work, his 
findings, or to brush up on his 
specialty, has access to the facil- 
ities of this laboratory. 


100,000 Checks. 


Fort McPherson is the home of 
the Fourth Service Command 
Signal Office, commanded by 
Colonel Thomas C. Spencer; the 
Finance Office, commanded oy 
Colonel F. Richards, where mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars are 
paid out every month—as many 
as 100,000 checks are written in 
some months; and the Fourth 


Service Command Ordnance, com- 
manded by Colonel J. W. Proctor, 
which directs the maintenance 
and repair of ordnance through- 
out the southeastern area. 

Military police from, Fort Mc- 
Pherson ride the soldier-crowded 
trains out of Atlanta, and the pro- 
vost marshal, Major Cyril S. 
Lloyd, also is provost marshal for 
the city. The Fourth Service 
Command Motor Pool, command- 
ed by Captain Myer F. Tackeff, 
distributes hundreds of vehicles 
per month from the military res- 
ervation, where each machine is 
first tested for performance. 

The Third Army Corps head- 
quarters, with Major Geenral John 
P. Lucas as commanding officer, 
is stationed at Fort McPherson. 
A staff of more than 80 officers 
and several hundred men are en- 
gaged in the administrative ac- 
tivities for this organization alone. 
Many of the officers live at Fort 
McPherson. 

Friendliest Post. 


Major General William Bryden, 


Command, also has his home at| 
Fort McPherson, as do many of 
the other high-ranking officers of | 
the Service Command. | 


In addition to the physical ex-| 
aminations of the enlisted men, | 
the Fort McPherson station hos- 
pital, commanded by Major J. B. 
Dismukes, examines all volunteer 
officer candidates, reserve officers 
called to active duty, air corps 
volunteers, and provides hospital 
and medical services for military 
personnel of the post and Atlanta 
area. 

A big amphitheater has been 
at Fort McPherson 
where military personnel of all 
the military installations are 
guests of the commanding officer 
at the big-time USO shows. This 
post, although smaller than most 
in the area, is on the major USO 
circuit because it extends this 
courtesy to the military men in 
the vicinity of this city. 

For the public a retreat parade 
is held every Thursday afternoon 
at 5 o'clock. The Reception Cen-| 
ter band gives concerts frequent- | 
ly for visitors in that area on| 
Sunday afternoons. Ten _ radio’ 
shows are broadcast weekly for 
further contact with the civilian 
population, to maintain the link 
between the boys in the armed 
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PRIVATE’S VIEW OF RECEPTION CENTER. 
Private Robert Fabe, of the service detach- 
ment at Fort McPherson, gets realism into his 
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Marines Use New Methods 
In Recruiting Leathernecks 


By SERGEANT LEON PRENSKY. 


Recruiting methods, like opera- 
tions of other forms of business, 
change as the years roll onward. 
Recruiting practices of today have 
been developed to a point where 
the work is an art in itself al- 
though many old-time devices are 
used. 

It is interesting to read of the 
techniques applied by recruiters 
back in the horse and buggy days. 
Articles printed in old copies of 


the Leatherneck and Marine Corps | 


Gazette showed that far more im- 


actual signing of a recruit. 


But long before the horse and | : 
and a general review next, which 


buggy became a popular means 
of transportation some strong ap- 
peals to the youth of many lands 
were made by national or mili- 
tary leaders. 

Promises of Land. 

King Pharaoh of Egypt prom- 
ised eight acres of land, tax free, 
to every able-bodied male subject 
who would enlist under his stand- 
ard. * 

Emperor Frederick, father of 
Frederick the Great, sent kidnap- 
ers scouting his own and foreign 
countries to fill his grenadier regi- 
ments. 

General George Washington 
promised “youth of spirit” $60 a 
year to defend the United States. 

It was not unusual for Lord 
Nelson’s burly Marines to knock 
staid citizens on the head and 
have them lugged to waiting 
frigates. 

The Duke of Wellington’s re- 
cruiting sergeants appeared in 
scarlet coats and plumes at the 
village public house and there be- 
stowed the king’s shilling. that 
bound young men to service with 
the colors. 

Old Day Facilities. 


portant than the method was the | °f $12. 


'to the service. 


Major William W. Burrows, first 
commandant of the Marine Corps. 
His letter read: 


“I have opened a rendezvous 
here (Salem, Mass.) but have not 
been able to get a single recruit. 


I propose this week to open a 
rendezvous in. different parts of 
the country and make frolik, to 
draw the people together, which 
I think will have a good effect. 
There are some in jail whom I 
could get out by paying the sum 
Do you think I would be 
The coun- 
week 


safe in advancing it? 
ty elections are held this 


’ 


I think will afford some recruits.’ 
First Recruit Attempt. 


The letter represents one of the 
first attempts to drum up recruits 
for the Marine Corps, and, al- 
though it obviously wouldn’t meet 
the demands of today, there seems 
to be little doubt it was compara- 
tively successful. 

Stiff medical examinations were 
not given prospective Marines in 
those days. Today there are many 
technical machines and jobs that 
have to be taken care of by Ma- 
rines. It also is necessary that 
today’s recruit be properly educat- 
ed, a qualification which was not 
even considered in the old days. 

Posters, pamphlets, radio scripts, 
A-signs, newspaper stories and 
other methods of advertising are 
some of the most important and 
successful means of attracting men 
Newspaper stories 
are read by men in small towns, 
fro mwhich many of our Marines 
come. 


One of the greatest recruiting 


In.the old days men who were/|drives in the history of the corps 


assigned io secure new Marines 
could not avail themselves of the 
facilities used today because they 
did not exist. Their assignments 
were more trying because they 
had little to offer other than the 
lure of travel and battle. 

From files at headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., we learn that 
the first official Marine recruiter 
was John Hall, of Charleston, 
S. C.,-later appointed a first lieu- 
tenant. 

An amusing sidelight in the ca- 
reer of Lieutenant Hall as a re- 
cruiter is found in his letter to 


services and their families at 
home. 

There are dozens of other mili- 
tary activities, all headed up by 
Colonel Early and his staff, Cap- 
tain William F. Catron, executive 
officer, and Captain William E. 
Reynolds, adjutant. Within the 
limitations of military necessity 
and secrecy, Colonel Early wants 
Fort McPherson to be known as 


“the friendliest post in the Serv-| 
‘tising campaign. 


ive Command.” 


took place during the first World 
War. The corps needed thousands 
of men who were physically and 
mentally qualified. The problem 
was how to get the desired type. 
The best course to follow, recruit- 
ing heads decided, was to tell the 
nation of the colorful, adventurous 
history of the corps. This plan 


litho-pencil 
around the post. 


’ 
' 


'across 


Enlisted Sine 


First War Recruiting. 


| 


was so well systematized that it. 


wasn’t long before the ranks were 


' filled. 


Every known and unknown 


‘method of publicity was used in 


that tremendous drive, and where 
one faltered another would suc- 
ceed. American youth of that day 
definitely caught the spirit of re- 
cruiters and came to join up in 
droves. 

During the week of June 6, 1917, 
more than 2,000 men were en- 
listed in the corps, and the ma- 
jority was of a higher caliber than 
had been accepted previously 
This may be traced back to alert | 


year 
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sketches 


Is Sketched by 
Private Fabe 


Soldier Here Has Shown 
His Works in Many 
Large Cities. 


Private Robert Fabe, of the 
service detachment at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, has done a group of 
litho-pencil sketches of well- 
known points around the famous 
military post. The first of this 
group to be shown is the view 
of the Reception Center as seen 
the open 
it from the main post. 

Private Fabe has been in mili- 
tary service for the past 18 
months. He was stationed with 
a cavalry unit until an’ injury 
while on maneuvers rendered 
him incapable of active service. 
Before being drafted he was an 
instructor at the Cincinnati Art 
Academy, where he had also 
studied for four years under a 
Fleischmann fellowship. Private 
Fabe also attended the Art Stu- 
dent League of New York city 
under one of its rare fellowship 
grants. 

In addition to his instructorship 
work, Private Fabe has held one- 
man art shows, exhibiting in 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton, D. C., New York and Chicago. 


7,315 Georgian 
e 


Pearl Harbor 


of well-known points 
The realism is not artificial, 
beeause Private Fabe has been in the Army 18 


F t. McPherson 


ark separating | 
v ; e I her Speedway and had been used 


as a two-mile dirt track for racing 
‘automobiles. 
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Official Signal Corps Photograph. 


Here’s his idea of the reception cen- 
ter from across the park that separates it from 


Atlanta’s Big 


Airport Grew 


From Tiny Lot 17 Years Ago 


By AL 


Seventeen years ago the Atlanta 
municipal airport was a small 
field in the middle of a two-mile 
race track. 

Today it is one of the busiest 
and most modern airports in the 
nation, 

The progress of the airport and 
its growth into a community of 
1,200 persons dates back to April 
16, 1925, when he city of Atlanta 
negotiated a five-year lease with 
an option to buy from Candler, 
Inc., a tract of land consisting of 
247 acres, 


SHARP. 

A year later the ctty of Atlanta 
exercised its option to buy a tract 
of 287 acres from Candler, Inc., 
paying $94,600. Extensive grading 
was started with the aid of Fulton 
county. 

Aviation showed a definite pick- 
up during 1929 and 1930, with sev- 
eral additional airmail contracts 
being let by the postoffice depart- 
ment. Miami and Chicago were 
added to New York as airmail 


| 


routes connected with Atlanta. 
Atlanta also got its first air- 


plane manufacturer. The Atlanta | 


The tract was known as Cand-| Aircraft Corporation was organ- 


Since those barn-storming days 
of Jennies and baling-wire repairs, 
the airport has seen airmail be- 
come an ordinary business, in- 
stead of a phenomenal enterprise. 
Its history covers the period when 
aviation, laughed at by some and 
shunned by others, came into its 
own, 

Grown to City. 

From rattling biplanes to the 
modern airliners, from the days 
when bonfires lighted the way for 
pioneers, from the days of muddy 
runways and haphazard flying— 
the airport has grown into a 
smooth-functioning little city 
where efficiency is the rule. 

The first landing strip was 1,500 
feet long. Now the hard-surface 
runways stretch almost a mile in 
all directions, 


The first tract of land consisted |and 
of 247 acres. The present area of) 
the airport is 441 acres, with more | 


expansion already planned to take | ; ' 
at the airport then with 58 pri- 


increased traffic in 
express and 


the 
passengers, 


care of 


Men enlisted in Georgia since | mail expected after the war. 


Pearl Harbor could man a good- 
sized task force, according to re- 
cruiting figures through July. 

The 7,315 men could send two 
battleships, four heavy cruisers, 
five light cruisers and 10 destroy- 
ers against the enemy. 


An all-Atlantan navy would 
boast 2,299 men, enough to man 
a heavy cruiser of the Atlanta 
class, three light 
eight destroyers. 


The figures, released by Com- 
mander Stanley A. Jones, officer 
in charge of recruiting for Geor- 
gia, do not include those for Au- 
gust. 

Atlanta’s July enlistments fell 
only 34 short of the total for the 
entire year preceding the war. 
Enlistments during July included 
575 Atlantans and 1,811 for the 
state. Only 609 applicants were 
accepted in Atlanta during the 
before war was declared. 
It is easy to imagine that At- 


recruiters, who sold their ideas to} lantans and Georgians in the Navy 


well-planned publicity and adver- 


the cream of the crop, aided by a/| might 
| United States if there was a cru- 


turn the battle for the 


clal engagement being fought. 


cruisers and/ 


First operators of the airport 
were Beeler Blevins and Doug Da- 
vis. Two years after they opened 
the field in 1925, Atlanta got its 
first airmail. A company known as 
the Florida Airmail Company, 
which operated only a few 
months, established a service from 
Miami. 

Airmail Contract in 1928. 


Not until 1927 and 1928 did the | 
‘city build two small buildings at. 
the airport. During that time, too, | 


three hangars were erected at the|“rainage and the lightin 


field by private interests—Doug 
Davis, Beeler Blevins and Pitcairn 
Aviation Company. 

One of the buildings construct- 
ed by the city was 80 by 20 feet, 
and it housed the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, postoffice, weather bu- 
reau. and communications. The 


the sale of soft drinks and sand- 
wiches. 

The first airmail contract eon- 
necting Atlanta and New York 
was made on May 1, 1928, with 


| 


ized with local capital. Shops were 
built on southwest side of the air- 
port and two tri-motored, low- 
wing, all-metal planes were man- 
ufactured. But the company was 
disbanded after that. 
Administration Building. 


American Airways came to At- 
lanta in 1931 and the rent paid 
by the airlines, coupled with funds 
from Fulton county, was used to 
build the administration building. 


was one of the first of any con- 


sequence to be used at any airport 


in the nation. 


istration also was constructed 


The airport got its first high 
tower in 1934, a 100-foot steel 
structure given the city by the 
First National Bank. The tower 
was disassembled at its location 
atop a downtown building and re- 
erected at the airport as a beacon 
tower. It’s still in the tower. 

WPA labor was used to install 
hard-surface runways during 1936 
1937. Twenty-six airline 
schedules were operating during 
1937. 

There were 190 registered pilots 


vately owned planes. 

Funds were provided by the 
city in 1938 for an addition to 
the administration building for 
use as a control tower and for 
taking care of increased activity. 

At that time, control of air ac- 
tivities was handled by personnel 
hired by the city. Not until No- 
vember 1, 1941, was the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in 
charge. 

Hangar Completed. 


More land was acquired in 1940 
and work on new pavement, 
system 


was begun a year later. The proj- 


‘ect amounted to $873,366. 


The same year a hangar and of- 
fice building were completed for 
Delta Air Lines. 

The three-story office building 
for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
in 


| 1941. 
other was a concession stand for | 


; 


| 


| 


Two airlines now serve Atlanta 
—Delta and Eastern Air Lines. 
Their operations extend to nine 
points of the compass, more than 
at any other airport in the United 
States. Points reached by Atlanta 


Gene Brown, an Atlantan, making | planes are New York, Charleston. 


the first trip. 


Savannah, Miami, Tampa, 


| Army Is Taking 


Precautions On 


= Troops’ Health 


Based on the theory that a sick 
soldier is no soldier at all, the 
Army is taking every precaution 
to protect the men who will be 
sent to foreign areas against dis- 
ease, according to Colonel Sanford 
W. French, surgeon of the Fourth 
Service Command. 

Preventive medicine will play 
the biggest part in the battle 
against illness in foreign countries. 
Instructions have been issued to 
medical officers of overseas forces 
stressing the importance of ren- 
dering water safe for human con- 
sumption, protection against mos- 
quitoes and other disease-carry- 
ing insects, methods of guarding 
against disease indigenous to the 
various regions, precautions to be 
taken when bathing, information 
concerning the care of skin and 
feet, selection of suitable clothing, 
prevention of sunstroke, and the 
conservation of energy and main- 
tenance of health under the most 
adverse conditions. 

Soldiers Immunized. 

“Of course, the men in the Army 
in the States have every precau- 
tion taken to keep them from com- 
ing in contact with diseases,” 
Colonel French said. “We iso« 
late men with communicable dis- 
eases and make sure that water 
supply, food sources, etc., are pure. 
Additional precautions are taken 
by giving the men tetanus and ty- 
phoid shots and smallpox vaccina- 
tions. When a man is slated for 
overseas duty, he also is immu- 
nized against yellow fever, plague 
and cholera, disease prevalent in 
most tropical countries.” 

A series of studies covering four 
general world areas has been pre- 
pared by the Division of Medica] 
Intelligence, Preventive Medicine 
Service, Office of the Surgeon 
General. Special health precau- 
tions have been issued for the Af- 
rican and Asiatic countries along 
the southern and eastern Mediter- 
ranean sea and the Persian gulf: 
the Far East (southern Asia, east- 
ern Asia and the Netherlands East 
Indies area); central and south Af- 
rica and the west coast of Africa: 
and Centra). and South America 
and the Caribbean area. 

Detailed Information. 

Detailed information is given to 
medical officers of units that are 
being sent into these areas con- 
cerning the protection of men 
against illnesses that may result 
from food spoilage or contamina- 
tion. To avoid these dangers, in- 
structions are given that only 
freshly prepare and well-cooked 
vegetables and meats be served, 
to be consumed whilé hot. 

Rules are that only pasteurized, 
evaporated, condensed or w- 
deredmilk should be used, and th3t 


only recently peeled thick-skinned 
fruits are to\be consumed in re- 
gions where food-borne diseases 
are prevalent. 

The caution is issued that in 
some regions such standard items 
of the American diet such as 
salads made of lettuce or other un- 


The building, completed in 1932,; 


cooked leafy and raw root vege- 
tables, cannot be eaten with safety 
ae a 


CAP Siete 
Shortly After 
Pearl Harbor 


Volunteers for Vital 
Units Taken From All 
Walks of Life. 


The Civil Air Patrol, air arm 
of the home forces, was organiz- 
ed in Georgia shortly after Pear] 
Harbor was hit and became one 
of the most important units in 
civilian defense. 

Headed by Wing Commander 
Winship Nunnally, of Atlanta, the 
state-wide organization gqauickly 
took its place in the war. Ci- 


vilian pilots in the patrol flew 


messages, carried parts and per- 


sonnel and went on secret mis- 
sions for the Army and Navy, 
leaving military planes for train- 
ing and other duties. 

Personnel for the CAP was 


gathered from all walks of life. 
Among the members, both men 
and women, are pilots, observ- 
ers, radio operators, meteorolog- 
ists and “round crewmen. 

Specialized classes were set rp 
for this group which operates in 
co-operation with civilian de 
fense. The organization is nation- 
al in scope, and more than 50,000 
persons are members. 

CAP planes, in some parts of 
the nation, have come into con- 
tact with enemy forces while cn 
patrol duty, but the nature of the 
work and details are considered 
military secrets. 


Brownsville, Dallas, Chicago and 
Cincinnati. 

Before the war 64 schedules op- 
erated daily from Atlanta. 

There are 1,044 registered pilots 
now with more than 100 privately 
owned planes. 

It’s.a long way from the dinky 
planes of 1925 and the haphazard 
methods.-Atlanta’s airport, though, 
always will be a bright chapter in 
that history which saw men take 


wings. 
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Life Changes 
As War Hits 
Home Folks 


Atlanta, Georgia Settle 
Down to Serious 
Fighting.  # 


By AL SHARP. 


The Japs struck Pearl Harbor 
on December 7. War came the 
same day to Atlanta and Georgia 
as it did to every city and state 
in the nation. 

Unlike the sneak attack, the 
blow was not swung from the 
floor. 

There was talk of knocking out 
the Japs in three months, remem- 
ber? Few civilians realized the 
far-reaching effects of that raid 
which crumpled and crippled the 
United States Navy. 

But quickly the war moved into 
the homes of Atlantans and Geor- 
gians. 

Sat and, Talked. 

The night of Pearl Harbor, 
while Japanese aliens were round- 
ed up, phones rang in recruiting 
offices. Men wanted to go and 
take a crack at the Japs. 

Those men wanted to do some- 
thing about it in a hurry. But the 
bulk of the civilian population 
sat and talked. 

They were to know later how 
the war was to affect them. 

The drafting of manpower hit 
top pace. 

Like a giant harvesting machine 
it moved across the nation, taking 
aman here and another there. 
Their families learned of war 
quicker than others spared in ear- 
ler drafts. 

More and more Atlantans and 
Georgians appeared in uniform. 
The casualty lists came back from 
the front. There ware Atlantans 
and Georgians in the lists. 

Heroes Honored. 

The boys came back from fight- 
ing. They told their stories. He- 
roes were honored. Yet even then 
the city and the state as a whole 
had not felt the full force of the 
Pear) Harbor attack. 

Stories and pictures, newsreels 
and radios brought home the war. 
But it was far away. 

For months the war stayed far 
away. . 

Even the freezing of automobiles 
and tires failed to convince. 

Then came the rationing of gas- 
oline and sugar. Tires could not 
be bought at ordinary prices. Boot- 
legging was back. 

Long lines of men and women 
waited to get their ration cards. 

Home Front. 

Civilian defense became an ac- 
tual Army on the home front. 
There were classes and instruc- 
tion. Then practice under con- 
ditions similar to those Atlanta 
and Georgia would face if the 
bombers come. 

War relief agencies campaign- 
ed for funds. 

More and more men in uniform 
crowded the streets. Towns and 
cities near camps and forts were 
jammed. Hotels ran out of rooms. 
Rents skyrocketed. Living space 
was not available at any price. 

Surely but gradually the war 
was moving into the homes of ci- 
villans. 

Rumors spread. There were 
weeks of optimism and then folks 
were pessimistic. 

Survivors’ Stories. 


Submarines crashed torpedoes 
into merchant ships. Tankers 
flamed and sank. Survivors came 
home when their stories of heroism 
and of terror. 

The war was one of Dombs and 
depth charges, of injured and 
osurned and maimed, of guns and 
life-taking explosion on the coast 
of Georgia. 

Slowly the war of action—bleed- 
ing. dying, killing, suffering and 
sweating—moved in. The coast 
became a fighting front, the se- 
sret of activities heavily guarded. 

Huge offices with military per- 
sonnel! moved into buildings, where 
businesses had _ thrived. They 
reminded Atlantans of the war— 
brought it home to a city which 
received criticism for not organ- 
izing its home defenses with 
enough enthusiasm. 

Troop trains came through. 

Street car tracks were taken up, 
the rails to be used as scrap for 
tanks and guns. 

New Georgia. 


Scrap drives got underway. 
Filling stations—those which sur- 
vived the gasoline shortage—col- 
lected rubber for reconditioning. 

Out of this jumble of activity 
came a new Atlanta’and a new 
Georgia, their faces lifted in eight 
months of war—war that had 
come home from around the 
world. 

So the city and the state work- 
ed to whip the Germans and the 
Japs. 

So it works today and tomor- 
row and the next day for victory. 

Now the casualty lists carry 
more names of Atlantans and 


C eorgians. So do the pay rolls 
ef the armed forces and the of- | 
ices of the Fourth Service Com- 
nand. 

Results Seen. 

Atianta and Georgia, in the last | 
few months, have changed. No} 
onger do the people think of the | 
war in terms of the fighting front | 
so far away. | 

Men and women at home have 
seen the results of German subs’ 
attacks. The link between those 
and the ones far at sea—at the 
other ends of the earth—is a short 
one. 

When that change came is not 
important; that it did come is im- 
portant. 

Its results are visible on all 
sides. 

Atlantans are working hard in/| 
civilian defense. Finding volun-| 
teers to give their blood for the 
bank is no longer a case of plead- 
ing. 

Air-raid wardens, auxiliary po- 
Lice and firemen—all of the many 
men and women needed for 
those jobs—are eagerly learning. 
The Red Cross and American 
Women’s Voluntary Service are 
active throughout the city and the 
State. 


Serious Business. = 

No longer are people joking 
adout activities on the home front. | 
Those who cannot go into the| 
armed forces and others who have. 
not been called are making a se- | 
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vilian Defense organized 


the army on the home front. Captain Enoch Graf (left) 
and George M. Phillips, Atlanta area director, take a look 
at the heavy tin hats which defense workers will use in 


case of an air raid. 


rious business of preparing for 
what may come, 

Uniforms of civilian defense 
workers mingle with those of the 
regular armed forces and auxili- 
ary services. 

Thousands of civilians are work- 
ing in war plants. Other thousands 
are preparing for jobs in the Bell 
Bomber Factory at near-by 
Smyrna. 

So the story of civilians in At- 
lanta and Georgia grows—the re- 
sult of Pearl Harbor which found 
the city and state looking to its 
fighting men scattered across the 
world to fight this war. 

They are a city and a state 
which have learned that produc- 
tion and the home front will play 
prominent parts before the war 


ends. 
Heads List. 

Civilian defense, when one 
looks at the war scene among ci- 
vilians in Atlanta and Georgia, 
heads the list. 

More than 20,000 men and wom- 
en in the Atlanta area are work- 
ing at their jobs. Since the first 
mobilization of civilians the pro- 
gram has bogged down at times. 

Now with George M. Phillips as 
director of the Atlanta Metropoli- 
tan area, the program is advanc- 
ing toward organization which 
must be near perfect to be effec- 
tive during an air raid. 

Volunteer workers are making 
this set-up possible. Its efficien- 
cy has been tested. Mistakes were 
made, but other tests are planned. 
More blackouts, more work and 
better work are scheduled. 

Proud of Knowledge. 

Airraid wardens are visiting 
the homes in their blocks. They 
are telling and showing people 
how to extinguish the dread in- 
cendiary bombs which spread fire 
and terror. 

Auxiliary firemen are proud of 
their knowledge of what to do in 
helping the regulars whip a fire. 
Auxiliary policemen are studying 
the tricks of the trade with enthu- 
Silasm, eager to be ready for any 
action, 

Already 5,000 steel helmets for 
these men and women who would 
be out during an air attack or any 
other for that matter, have been 
delivered. Other equipment is 
expected. 

The offices of the regional di- 
rector of civilian defense in the 
southeastern area are located here. 
Charles H. Marchison, director, 
and his large staff watch the de- 
velopments of CD organizations 
and workings throughout the area. 

Drills Held. 

Experts are attached to the staff 
to teach specific jobs. Most of 
them attended War Department 
Schools, where intensive training 
is given in various branches of 
the work. 

Drills are held. Organization 
is on a semi-military basis, and 
many men and women are getting 
their first introductions to dis- 
cipline and regulations and orders 
which make an Army tick. 

More familiar with their jobs, 
which have changed considerably 
since war began, are the Geor- 
gia State Guard units. Backbone 
of the home front Army, the 
Guard has taken over the job of 
fighting any enemy which comes 
to Georgia. ‘ 

Prepared by maneuvers for an 
invasion, the Guard practices 
shooting and getting to the point 
of attack in case the enemy should 
come. 

Air Support. 

The Guards’ ground troops, 
headed by Colonel Lindley W. 
Camp, an Atlantan, are supported 
by an air arm, the Civil Air Pa- 
trol, which has been doing pa- 


‘trols and missions for the Army 


and Navy. 

The Guard and Patrol have 
been active in the coastal area, 
but the nature of the work—ra- 
ther, the details—is considered a 
military secret. 

The Georgia Wing of the CAP 
is under he command of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Winship Nunnally, of 
Atlanta. 

Both organizations drew their 
manpower from civilian ranks, 
and personnel is subject to call at 
any time. Many of the mem- 
bers are on active duty. 

So the story of the war among 
civilians in Georgia spreads. 

Every man, woman and child is 
affected now. 

Save Pennies. 

Kids save pennies to buy War 
Bonds and Stamps. Millionaires 
buy them in thousands of dollars’ 
bundles. War agencies collect 
money. The drive to victory goes 
on. 

The angles are numerous. Ev- 
erywhere one turns there are vic- 
tory gardens, plane spotters, air- 
raid wardens—all civilians who 
are eager to do their part well. 

Headlines tell of victory or de- 
feat. The President speaks. War 
comes home. 


The WPA, subject of jokes a} 


‘average is 61 degrees. 
Vv 


tow years ago—remember the car- 


toon of the man leaning on the 
shovel?—begs to be allowed to 
work 24-hour shifts and not stop 
on Sundays so that more scrap 
for more guns to blast the Japs 
and Germans can be dug from the 
streets. 
Staggered Hours. 

Automobiles carry’ strangers 
picked up along the roads and 
streets to town. 

Working hours are changed— 
staggered hours, it is called—so 
that peak loads will not over- 
tax buss-3; and street cars. Thou- 
sands leave their cars in garages 
to save rubber and gasoline. 

Sugar is watched closely. Res- 
taurants carefully limit their cus- 
tomers so that ships may be spar- 
ed for war material. 

Rumors still reach willing ears, 
but more and more rumors are 
scotched at their sources. People 
refuse to pass them along. 

Doctors and nurses continue to 
march into the armed forces. 
Health has become important to 
the war effort. Healthful diets are 
a patriotic duty. 

Little Untouched. 


Doctors and nurses cannot be 
spared. Lecturers used to tell folks 
what to eat. Now they tell the gro- 
cers and the butchers, furnish 
charts on food, so health diets will 
be available. 

Few things have been left un- 
touched by the war. 

Ration boards weigh evidence on 
requests for tires, sugar and gaso- 
line. Priorities have become a 
watchword. 

Stores post celling prices on ar- 
ticles. 

Buyers of tooth paste and shav- 
ing cream carry old tubes to the 
stores to get new filled ones. 

Railway stations are jammed. 
Mothers, wives and sweethearts 
steal one last goodbye kiss as the 
boys go marching off to war. 

All that and more makes Atlanta 
and Georgia a city and state at 
war. 

New Ideas, Jobs. 

Gradually and surely the war 
has changed the civilian life of 
Atlantans and Georgians. 

The months since Pear) Harbor 
have been filled full of new ideas 
and new jobs for most Atlantans 
and Georgians. 

As the war fronts spread round 
the earth, so changed the lives of 
those left at home. 

Many work hard—most work 
hard. 

And today civilians in Georgia 


and Atlanta are doing their part 


in the war. 

Thoughts of whipping the Japs 
in three months and turning to 
Germany are gone. 

The trend is changed. Civilians 
look forward to a long war, to 
more sacrifices, to more sweat, to 
more blood. 

They look forward with determi- 
nation, but now they know that 
victory is not something to grab 
from thin air. 

In these last few months the 
change has come. They know the 
job is tough, but they are ready. 
They are preparing. 

Because they look forward to a 
tough victory. 


¢— —_ 


25-Year Headlines 


Sound Like New | 


Twenty-five years ago today, | 


the headlines of Atlanta newspa- 
pers had a familiar ring: 

“London again shelled by Ger- 
man airships.” 

“For the second night in suc- 
cession,” the story stated, “Ger- 
men airmen have raided the south- 
e “tern section of England and 
reached London.” 


i 
Next to that story was another, | 


quoting Major General William P. 
Duvall, commander of the depart- 
ment of the southeast: 

“The United States will never 
take another backward step and 
after this war it will be impos- 
sible for the miserable conditions 
of the past, as to the armed forces 
of the United States, ever to exist 
again.” 

Vv paces 


Atlanta Is Situated 
In Mild Climatic Zone 


Atlanta is 1,050 feet above sea 
level and situated at the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge mountains. Part 
of its water drains to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and part goes to the 
Mississippi river. 

The average temperature in 
March is 53 degrees; in April, 61; 
in May, 69; in June 76. General 
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The average rainfall in the state 
annually is approximately 
inches. 


| 


| 
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Six Minutes Allotted 


For Haircuts in Navy 

If you ever thought you lived 

on a tough schedule, why just 

take a look at the story which 

came out of Athens, where the 

Navy Pre-Flight Training school 
is located. 


Things got so crowded that the 
boys couldn’t get haircuts. Finally 
a barber shop was built. That was 
fine, but the students didn’t have 
a chance to get their haircuts. 

An officer solved the problem. 

He decided that every two 
weeks each boy would be allotted 
six minutes to get out of class, run 
to the barber shop and rush back 
to the classroom. 

— Vv 


Parades Reappear Here 
Following Army Day 


Parades, out since this nation 
went all the way down the line 
for peace, came back to Atlanta 
with the war. 

The Army day parade brought 
tanks and guns and soldiers and 
every last thing that makes a pa- 
rade thrilling. 

The marching brought cheers 
from thousands who lined the 
streets for miles. 


boards became typical of 
If it wasn’t standing in line for gasoline, it was 


civilian life in Atlanta and Georgia. 
for sugar. 


“putt-putts,” 


’ 


Limousine Owners Now 
Are Riding Buses, Too 


War with its rationing brought 
to Georgia many strange sights, 
but one of the oddest concerned 
automobiles. 


At first, when a chauffeur-driv- 
en limousine drove up to the cor- 
ner and waited for a bus or street 
car, folks were a bit surprised. 


But not any more. Driving a 
few blocks to the bus or car line 


‘has become habit with limousine 


| 


owners. 
The war also brought out the 

use of bicycles and the small 

motor-driven scoot- 


ers, which you didn’t see much 


‘except at the beaches. 


a 


Georgia is divided into three/tainous in the extreme northern/and level in south Georgia, with 


distinct land areas. It is moun-ipart, hilly in the middle section, | coastal plains. 


Vv 
LIFE OF ARMY UNIFORM. 
The United States Army has 


been conducting a survey into the 
approximate life of the average 
soldier’s uniform and replacements 
needed during second year of serv- 
ice, according to the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and National Cotton 
Council. The cloth requirements 
to equip and maintain a soldier 
fer one year are 29 1-4 yards of 
woolen cloth and 122 1-4 yards of 
cotton cloth. 
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COBB COUNTY RANKS FOURTH IN WEALTH 
AMONG 159 GEORGIA COUNTIES 


PROGRESSIVE 


WHERE CITIZENS 


DOUGLAS co. 


AS THE NORTH EAST OR 
WEST PLUS THE HOSPITALITY OF THE 


SEH. Qs 


VRUCN FARMS 


SOUTH 


ARE CO-OPERATIVE AND RICH 


PROGRESSIVE 


Broom & 
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BLACKSACK 
MOUNTAIN 


COBB COUNTY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MARIETTA, GEORGIA @ COUNTY OFFICE BUILDING 
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COBB COUNTY HAS THE LARGEST 4-H CLUB 
IN THE STATE, WITH 3,000 MEMBERS 


RICH IN AGRICULTURE, 
PAY ROLLS 


IN HEALTH, HAPPINESS AND 
SECURITY 


A WELL BALANCED COUNTY OF UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 


INDUSTRY AND 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Bryden Serves 
As General 


In Second War 


em ae” 


Colorful Life of Fourth 


Service Command Of- 
ficer Revealed. 
Major General William Bryden, 
e man with the job of co-ordinat 
ng the Army’s Services of Supply 
n the seven southeastern states as 


emmanding general of the Fourth) 


is seeing serv 
with the 


Service Command, 
e in his second war 
nk of general. 
General Bryden 
<t promotion to the rank ef brig 

general on Octobe: 1, 1918 
ring World War 1, while on duty 

t Fort Sill, Okla. His second 

motion to brigadier general 

ime on September 1, 1937. He 
was raised to his present rank 

September 25, 1940. 

A graduate of West Point in 
1904, he was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant of artillery and as- 
signed to the 13th Battery, Field 
Artillery, at Fort D. A. Russell 
(now Fort Francis E. Warren), 
Wyoming, and served at that sta- 
tion until January 25, 1906. 

Served in Philippines. 


He was then ordered to the Phil- 


opine islands, where he _ serv 1 
ti1 1908. While he was at Camp 
*nburg, in the islands, he re 
ved his promotion to first leu- 
tenant 

Returning to the States, he was 
duty for a short period at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., 

. 1908, was assigned to duty as 

rofessor of mathematics at West 
Point. In 1912 he joined the 5th 
Field Artillery at Fort Sill, Okla., 
and remained there until Decem- 
ber 17, 1914. 

He was then transferred to Naco, 
Ariz., but on January 24, 1915, re 
turned to Fort Sill with the rank 
of captain. At the fort he attend. 
ed the Schoo! of Fire for Field Ar- 


tillery and served as secretary of | 


the school and recorder of the 
Field Artillery Board until June 
10, 1916. 

Promoted to Major. 


While serving as an aide de 


camp to Major General Thomas) lieutenant 
7 wer as a member of! Upon graduation in August, 1928, 


H. Barry, 
the General Staff Corps, Head- 
quarters, Central Department, Chi- 
cago, from June, 1916, 
1917, General Bryden was promot- 


ed to the temporary rank of ma.- | 


jor and a short time later to lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Leaving the General Staff Corps, 
General Bryden commanded the 
529th Field Artillery, at Camp 

, Michigan, until October 20, 

‘, and was director, Depart- 
of Field Gunnery and assist- 

nt commandant of School of Fire 
Field Artillery at Fort Sill, 
inti! October 18, 1918. Dur 

- this time he was raised to the 
June 26, 1918, and 
October 1, 1918 
the 15th Field 


. of colonel, 
adier general, 

He commanded 
tiilery Brigade, at Camp Stan- 
ey, Texas. to October 31, 1918: 
d the 9th Field Artillery Brig- 
ade at Camp McClellan, Ala., to 
February 8, 1919 
ng this tour of duty, he reverted 
to the regular Army rank of ma- 
and was stationed again at 
Fort Sill, Okla. While there he 


ior 


Artillery Board, School of Fire for 
Field Artillery, until May 15, 1919, 


Studied in Germany. * 
General Bryden attended the’ 
course at the Army Center of Ar- 
tillery Studies at Treves, Ger- 
many, to August 6, 1919, and upon 
his return to 9 ar States on August 
12, 1919, served in the War De- 


and on August | 


-|/ mained at 


to August, | 


Upon complet- | 


general 


when he was ordered to Europe. | Command on March 19, 1942. 


‘the distinguished 


; gZunnery, 


received his. 


GENERAL—Major General 
William Bryden, command- 
ing general of the Fourth 
Service Command in At- 
lanta, is serving in World 
War II with the rank of 
general. He was first pro- 
moted to the rank of briga- 
dier general on October 1, 
1918, promoted again to the 
same rank in 1937, and was 
raised to his present rank 
September 29, 1940. 


Packages 


Mail Soldiers’ 
Christmas Gifts 
By November I 


for Overseas 

Must Conform To 
Space Limits. 

was ad- 


The American public 


closed up tight tor 


‘furnish hand-power tools, trouble | 
lamps and flood lights for night | 


work; small air compressors for | 
cleaning; pneumatic hand tool op- 
eration, power-driven’ grinding 
wheel with attachment for sharp- 
ening and gauging detachable rock 
bits; portable forge and blacksmith 
equipment; and basic repair shup 


|tools arranged in built-in cabinets 


and compartments for maximum | 
‘convenience and accessibility. 

The trucks used, of nine types, 
are provided with a steel 


canvas covered, which can 


vised today by the War Depart- | Poses or raised and spread wide 
‘ment to do Christmas mailing to | to provide a protecting shelter. 


soldiers overseas early this year. 
Officers of the Army Posial 


'Service announced that anything! 4!° 
| tools: 


will not reach the soldier in time | earth augers; 
‘for Christmas. 


| packages, 
/men overseas be mailed 


mailed after November 1 probably | 


They urge that all 

and letters for 
between | 
the first of October and the Iirst| 
of November. 

Also, Army postal officials urge 
‘that Christmas packages be kept | 
to a minimum in size and weight, 


cards 


‘all available cargo space being 


badly needed for transport of vital 
military supplies. Postal regula- 
tions provide that no package 
weighing over 11 pounds, or more 
than 18 inches in length, or 42 
inches in length and girth com- 
bined, may be mailed. No more 
than one package per week may 
be mailed by any one person. 
One other request made by the 
officials was that no food or cloth- 
ing be sent to soldiers overseas, 
pointing out that there was dan- 
ger it would spoil or be damaged 
in transit. All packages are sub- 
ject to examination by the censor, 
and the public advised to von- 
sult local post offices as to what 


1s 


articles will not be accepted for 


|mailing. 


eral Staff Corps until September | other professional attainments of 


(1, 1922. He attended the Command 
and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., to June 22, 
1923, and, after graduation re- 
the school as an 
'structor to June 19, 1827. 
‘tached duty for part of this time, 
he commanded the 2d Battalion, 
Ist Field Artillery, at Fort Sill, 
|Okla., from May 10 to July 26, 
1924. 

On August 19, 1927, he was or- 
‘dered to Washington the Army 
War College. He was promoted to 
colonel while there. 


he was assigned to duty as ex- 
ecutive officer, Office of the Chief 
of Field Artillery. He served in 
‘that capacity until July 31, 1931. 

Ordered to Hawaii in Novem- 
ber, 1931, General Bryden served 
as executive officer, 11th Field | 
Artillery Brigade, and later as ex- 
ecutive officer to the 13th Field | 
Artillery at Schofield Barracks 
until October 26, 1934. 

Returns To U. S. 

He returned to the 
States in November, 
assigned to duty at Fort Hoyle, 
Maryland, as executive officer, 
6th Field Artillery, until August 6, 
1935. During this tour of duty he 
was promoted to colonel. 

His next post was as chief of 
Mobilization, Operations and 
Training Division, War Depart- 
ment. He was made brigadier gen- 
eral while at this command. 

On June 1, 1940, General Bry- 


'den was appointed deputy chief 
of staff, and was promoted to ma- 


jor general in September, 1940, 


served as a member of the Field |while in this office. He was trans- 


ferred to Atlanta as commanding 
of the Fourth Service 


Generat Bryden was awarded 
service medal 
for his “exceptionally meritorious | 
and distinguished services as di- 
rector of the department of field 
School of Fire for Field 
Fort Sill, Okla., from) 
to October, 1918. He 


Artillery, 
May, 1918, 


—_ ——- 


in- | 
On de- 


a high order in developing and 
conducting a sound course of in- 
struction in the principles of field 
gunnery.” 

General! Bryden was born Hart- 
ford, Conn., February 3, 1880. He 
is married and has two children. 
‘He is a member of the Military 
‘Order of the World War, the 
American Legion, Army and Navy 
Club in Washington, and_ the 
Army and Navy Country — in 
Arlington, Va. 


Mobile “Repair 


Units of Army 


United | 
1934, and was | 


heaviest 
jobs in the field, 


Prove Worth 


Shops To! Be Available to. 
Engineering Corps 
Throughout Service. 


Mobile maintenance and repair 
shops—‘‘machine shops on wheels” 
—have been developed to a high 
state of efficiency by 
Corps of Engineers, the War 
partment said today. 

Able to handle 
repair and 


De- 


all but 
maintenance 


‘soon be available to engineer or- 


. 


‘shops received final 


ganizations throughout the Army. 

Developed by the Engineer 
Board at Fort Belvoir, Va., the 
field tests 
during the Carolina maneuvers 
last fall. Having decided that the 
basic needs of such shops were 
strong and solid work benches, 
sets of good quality hand tools, 
vises, grinders, drills, 
hydraulic presses and attachments, 
hoists and welding equipment, the | 


Engineer Board constructed pilot | 


models from which the basic de- 


\sign for the new mobile shops was | 


The units were provid- | 
sturdy, 


obtained. 
ed with 
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For'Fiery Fears McNEEL Has Served MANY 
DISCRIMINATING FAMILIES IN ALL PARTS OF AMERICA. 
By BUYING DIRECT FROMA PLANT LOCATED IN THE 
HEART OF MARBLE AND GRANITE QUARRING DISTRICTS, 
INTERMEDIATE PROFITS HAVE BEEN ELEMINATED. 
Every McNEEL MEMORIAL, REGARDLESS OF PRICE, 


CARE AND ATTENTION 
A GUARANTEE WITH EACH ORDER 


“—— MNcheel — 


cAmericas Largest Builders of Memorials 


“OhY, 
it 


) Mausoleums ( 


tors; 


‘neers are responsible for 


the Army | 


the | 


these shops will | 


portable | 


built-in hinged | 
partment as a member of the Gen- | displayed organizing ability and | work plates; electric generators to | 


Troop equipment includes trac- 
angledozers; power shovels: 
compressors and pneumatic 
electric generators; power 
road graders: con- 
mixers; bridging, mapping, 
water supply and camouilag? 
‘equipment; trucks and _ trailers: 
‘and a great number of tools and 
auxiliaries, 

In addition to the maintenance 
of this heavy equipmerft, the engi- 


crete 


tenance of certain equipment of 
other branches—such as antiair- 
craft searchlights and barrage bal- 
loon equipment, 


frame. 
be. 
blackout pur- : 


‘reissue. 


main- | 


Most Im portant : 
Is the Salvage 
Company’ S toh 


‘At Post and in Battle, 
These Men Work 
To Save. 


A highly important, if seemingly 


lowly department of the Army ®*is, 
the salvage collecting companies. 


of the Quartermaster, Services of 


| Supply, headquarters Fourth Serv- 
‘ice Command, pointed out yester-'| 
day. 


imes 
equip- 


These companies at all 
collect clothing, personal 


iment and other government prop- 


reclaiming, repair and 
But their operations as- 
sume more significance in actual 


erty for 


|battle zones. | 
In battle, the Salvage Company 


is assigned the task of salvaging 


equipment lost or abandoned by'| 


our own or enemy forces on the 


| Rifles, 


to repair shops, aepots and dumps: | arm of service to which it belongs | medical inspector for the Fourth 
Attached to each salvage company | and ftorwarded to aporopriate re-| Service Command. 


are seven enlisted men from each | 
‘of the following branches: Ord-| 
nance Department, Chemical War- 
fare Service and the Signal Corps. 
The salvage company maintains| 
close contact with the officer come | 
'manding various units so that! 


transports returning from the fron t| 
'may be fully utilized for the re-' 


turn of salvage and no abandoned 
property is left behind. Also, all 
able-bodied men and prisoners of 
war returning from combat zones 
are expected to bring some sal- 
vaged article with them, 

On the battlefield, the salvage 
company gathers first those arti- 
cles which are in constant demand. 
machineguns, ammunition 
and other items which deteriorate 
must be removed quickly. 

In World War I, 
000,000 rounds of 
all makes and calibers were 
ered from the American 


ammunition 
gath- 
battle 


areas between the Marne and Vesle } 


and after the Meuse-Ar- 
offensive nearly 4,300,000 


rivers, 
gonne 


_articles were collected by our sol- 


diers. The articles consisted of 
everything from American stoves 
to German heavy caliber guns. 


| pair shops. All other salvage is re- 


turned to Quartermaster Salvage 


Repair Battalions or to Quarter- 
master Salvage Depots. 

The importance of salvage op- 
erations is shown by the fact that 
during the first World War in the 
month of September, 1918, alone, 
'more than 2,600,000 articles of sal- 

vaged equipment and clothing val- 


ued at more than $7,250,000 were | 


reissued for further use. 
Vv 


Good Physical Condi- 
tions To Continue 


After War. 


The induction of numvers of 
men into the Army will improve 


‘the health of the whole nation to 


Salvaged equipment and mate-|a marked degree,. it was revealed 
battlefield and the disposal of it 1 rials are separated according to the yesterday by Colonel C. G. Souder, 


| receives 
‘required hospitalization 


Nation’s Health 
‘ ‘ | 
ation S ca t . “When the Army is demobilized 
at the end of the war, 


Is Improved 


By Army Life 


more than 7,-| 
of : 


| 


‘tuberculosis and cancer, 


‘boards or Army physicians » 


Every mn, either selectee or 
volunteer, miust stand a rigid 
physical examination before he is 
admitted into the Army. If there 
is any hidden disease, it is usually 
discovered early enough to permit 
effective treatment. 


After induction, soidiers, as a 
rule, gain weight and their nealth 
generally imrroves. Every ailment 
immediate attention and 
rules ,ut 
the possibility. of personal neglect 
of any disease. 


there will 
be millions @f healthier men going 
back to their civilian jobs,” Colo- 
nel Souder said. 

Many men underwent the first 
physical examination of their lives 
when they were called before draft 
ine 

such as 
uUnKnewn 
dis- 


duction. Hidden diseases, 


to the selectees, are ofter 
closed. 

“The regular hours and planned 
meals of Army life will also be 
carried over into civilian life by 
many soldiers, further improving 
the healt) of the nation,” Colonel 


Souder predicted. 


“MARIETTA 


“A Little City of Big Opportunities” 
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Home of the 


BELL BOMBER PLANT 
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RICKENBACKER FIELD 
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HOLEPROOF HOSIEFY CO. 
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McNEEL MARBLE CoO. 


* 


BRUMBY CHAIR CO. 


* 


W.P.STEPHENS LUMBER CO. 
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GLOVER MACHINE WORKS 


GOOD SCHOOLS — RECREATION CENTERS and PARKS 
HOME OF HOMES 


* 
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War Savings Stamps 


The Fastest Growing City: In 


Georgia—Invites Your Inquiry 


L. M. Blair 
MAYOR 


2 


* 
BUY 


War Savings Bonds 
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ez oe Where Prosperous Industry Is Backed by Thriving Agriculture 


| es MeO LOT CAVINTY COVERT BORE. ae 
HALL COUNTY, gloriously situated in the North _— == hectare AWL \ ase ( COVRT BONS HOVE ie es 


Georgia foothills, offers advantages to both agri- 
culture and industry unsurpassed in all Georgia. 


Many industries, with particular emphasis on 
textiles, have already seized the opportunity for 
profitable year-’round production which is afforded 
by intelligent labor, abundant power, the temperate 
climate and the beneficent altitude which averages 
1,200 feet above sea level in the county. 


Agriculture is well-diversified along modern, 
far-sighted lines and in recent years special attention 
has been paid to livestock raising, dairying and 
poultry farming—with conspicuous success. Many 
sections of the county are rich in mineral resources. 


Fine churches, splendid elementary schools and 
such institutions as Riverside Academy and Brenau 
College blend beautifully with the home-loving spirit 
of the population—and a cordial welcome awaits 


those who come here to establish new industries, to 
make their homes or simply to visit for a while For detailed information about Hall County, address your inquiry to 


among the blessings of climate and natural beauty 


with which Nature has endowed the county. Hall County Commission -- - Gainesville, Ga. 


GAINESVILLE 


Gateway to the Mountains 


Pi i his Se 

A city of culture and refine- 
ment together with thriving 
business enterprises makes 
Gainesville an attractive place 
of residence. No city can boast 
of a more beautiful civic and 
business center, views of both 
of which appear to the right 
and to the left. Invitation is 
given everyone to investigate 
the opportunities Gainesville 
offers for health, recreation, 
education, industry and busi- 
ness. 


A spirit of friendly and co-operative enterprise among 
all her population has brought Gainesville to her place 
of leadership among the communities of Northeast 
Georgia—it is that spirit which unites her citizenship in 
an all-out determination to do a full-size share in our 
country’s Victory program——and it is that same spirit 
which will carry Gainesville on to even larger attain- 
ments in the years to come. Fine schools... splendid 
churches ... lovely homes... prosperous industries ... 
modern stores ... temperate all-year climate ... excellent 


transportation facilities ... Gainesville offers every ad- ( | T yY QO Fk G A | N EK - V | L L K 


vantage for satisfying life—in business or at home. 
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Alanta and Georgia 


War Setup lypical 
Of National Scene 


The nation at war is really the story of Georgia at war— 
few activities being missed in the conglomeration of forts, 
air bases, camps, training schools and offices which stretch 
from the mountains to the coast. 


Atlanta itself might be singled | 7 
Specialist Unit 
To Boast Natty 


out as typical of the many or- 
ganizations and branches which 
spread throughout Georgia. 

As headquarters of the Fourth 
Service Conmand, the city boasts 
everything from recruiting sta- 
tions to offices where decisions 
affecting troops scattered over the 
globe may be made. 

Then there are Fort McPherson, 
the Atlanta General Depot at 
Conley, Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base, Atlanta Army Ajr Base, 
Quartermaster Motor Base, Naval 
Aviation Cadet Selection Board 
and Army Cadet Examining 
Board, @s well as offices which 
can answer the smallest and larg- 
est requests. 

To the layman these activities 
reach such a tremendous scale 
that even the imagination fa‘!s 
to grasp the whole setup. 

For instance, the Atlanta Gen- 
eral Depot at Conley, appropriate- 
ly called “The Breadbasket of the 
Army,” has warehouses where 
football games could be played. 
Food is stacked up in neat tiers 
which reach toward the rafters. 


Feverish Activity. 


Nearby is the Quartermaster 
Motor Base, where the first pro- 
cuction line for rebuilding engines 
is operating. Here officers learn 
about motors and maintenance of 
mobile equipment in the field. 
The production line, similar to 
mass assembly line methods pio- 
neered by automobile manufac- 
turers, moves grimly wornout mo- 
tors down the skids and turns 
them out repainted and as good 
as new. 


Until recently the Naval Re- 
serve Aviation Base trained pilots 
for the fighting fronts. From there 
men went out to the fronts to 
fight the Japs and the Germans 
in Australia, in Egypt, in Great 
Britain or any place where 
American airmen are hitting the 
enemy. 


Planes of all types wing over 
Atlanta to land’at the Army Base 
at the Municipal airport. Bomb- 
ers headed for Station X may 
stop there. Fighter planes—little 
more than flying guns—drop to 
earth there, and then are gone. 
The base is a short stop for all 
types of military craft, new and 
old. 

At Fort McPherson draftees go 
through induction and then head 
for training camps. Later they 
turn up in every part of the world 
as fighting men. 

The same thing happens at the 
Aviation boards and at the re- 
cruiting offices of the Merchant 
Marine, the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rines. 

Every place one turns there is 
War activity. 

Plants work directly or indi- 
rectiy under the supervision of 
the armed forces—rather, their 
representatives. 

If the military picture of At- 
lanta is not complete, a look at 
the streets jammed with every 
type of uniform is convincing. 
nland city that it is, Atlanta 
boasts more than its share of sail- 
ors and ensigns, lieutenants and 
commanders. 


Staggers Imagination. 

When one takes even a glance 
at the broad picture of military 
activities in the state, however, 
the magnitude of the scene leaves 
the mind wondering just how 
much and how far Georgia has 
gone in this war. 

No military secret is the fact 
that Georgia has more than its 
share of bases, forts, camps, 
schools and training points. 

Few men on the fighting tronts 
today would not have duplicates 
in training in Georgia. 

Fort Benning, largest infantry 
school in the world, also is known 


Uniform Styles 


Three Marks of Distinc- 
tion in Outfits for Corps 


Staff, Officers. 


The WAACS andthe WAVES 
are not the only auxiliary branches 
of the Army that can boast nifty 
looking wearing apparel, for the 
uniforms of the Army Specialists 
Corps will have three marks of 
distinction, it was indicated 
headquarters of the Fourth Serv- 
ice Command, services of supply. 

Corps officers, staff and spe- 
cialists, will wear uniforms simi- 
lar in style, material and color 
to that of the Army. Insignia of 
grade or rank of ASC officers will 
be the same as for Army officers, 
but there are distinctions. The 
especially designed corps emblem 
—a silver gray eagle with wings 
inverted, the eagle standing on a 
bundle of arrows—will be worn 
as the cap insignia of the Army 
and buttons of the same silver 
gray gray plastic material, bearing 
the corps emblem, will be worn on 
the blouse. Officers will also 
wear the short. overcoat, raincoat 
and other clothing items as pre- 
scribed for Army officers. ? 

Specialists of the corps wil 
wear uniforms similar to those 
worn by noncommissioned person- 
nel of the Army. As a mark of 
distinction the letters A. S. C. will 
be worn on a silver patch just be- 
low the insignia of grade and on 
the right sleeve only. The offi- 
cial eagle will also be used on the 
non-commissioned cap. While of- 
ficers may wear either the service 
cap or garrison (overseas) cap, 
the latter is the only type of head- 
gear specialists may wear for 
dress purposes. 

The corps, newly created, brings 
under the control of the secretary 
of war skilled civilians who have 
professional, technical or scientific 
cusiifications which enable them 
to relieve military personnel for 
combat or command duties. 


as the home of the parachute 


troops. Tanks roar over the Geor- 


gia sand and clay at Benning, too, 
as men train to send the mobile 
fortresses against the enemy. Of- 
ficers’ candidate schools are turn- 
ing out leaders for troops which 
are growing so rapidly that no 
one man probably has data endDugh 
to imagine a complete picture. 
Furthermore, if that one man 
could imagine a complete picture, 
military secrecy would prevent its 
incorporation into a story that 
might be of aid to the enemy. 
That fliers and soldiers are 
training every hour of the day 
and night is known. That schools 
run classes around the clock, 
bearing down on training for vic- 
tory, that manpower from through- 
out the nation i pouring through 
Georgia, that men are racing 
through obstacle courses—all of 
those things are generally known. 
Specifically, little can be said 
about those activities—activities 
which involve the gigantic machin- 
ery of preparing this nation for 
victory. 
In general, however, it may be 
added that all Georgia and Atlanta 
are working at war. 


at 


, 


Quartermaster 


Unit Is Service 


Of Specialists 


Its Job Is To Feed 
And Clothe Uncle 
Sam’s Boys. 


There is an organization of spe- 
cialists who labor at their widely 
varied jobs in offices and on the 
far-flung fronts of the world, to 
keep the American fighting men 
fed, clothed and supplied. 

It’s the Quartermaster Corps and 
the ever-growing demand fo! 
trained personnel is mounting s0 
rapidly that training facilities have 
been greatly enlarged and based 
on broader plans, according to in- 
formation in the office of the quar- 
termaster, Fourth Service Com- 
mand. 

To feed and clothe an Army re- 
quire experts in many lines. In the 
subsistence branch, the personne! 
must include food and nutrition 
men who are recognized authori- 
ties. Inspectors must be thor- 
oughly versed in vegetables, fruits, 
meats, wihle chemists test samples 
of canned and other foods. In the 
job of clothing, the soldiers’ tex- 
tile specialists pass on the cloth 
used and manufacturing experts 
assist the manvfacturers in their 
problems of turning out garments, 
shoes, tents and other items of sup- 
ply. The supply services require 
cooks, bakers, laundrymen, tailors, 
shoe repairmen, coopers, while a 
young army of issue, record and 
other clerks as well as stenogra- 
phers and typists are necessary. 

For many years the Quarter- 
master School at Philadelphia was 
chief among the institutions where 
quartermasters learned their vari- 
ous trades, but the demand for 
specialists is mounting ever higher, 
itis shown. As an example, less 
than 1,000 officers and enlisted 
men were trained at Philadelphia 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941. Since that date, the schoo! 
has been moved to Camp Lee, Va., 
and has increased its capacity to 
a monthly output of 1,200 officers 
alone. Training facilities for en- 
listed men have increased propor- 
tionately. 


i 


Army training schools are aug- | 


mented by special courses at fac- | 
accredited colleges | 


tory schools, 
and other recognized educational 
institutions. A streamlined pro- 
gram of oral and visual instruction, 


combined with practical applica- | 


tion of theory through actual field 
work, has reduced the _ training 
time. Some courses require three 
months, while the students com- 
plete others in four weeks, as the 
tempo of the war effort is speed- 
ed up. i + 


Two of Seven 


U.S.Generals 


On Active Duty 


Only 11 Americans in| 


History Have Reached 
the Army Pinnacle. 


When a soldier reaches the rank 
of general in the United States 
Army he has attained the pinnacle 
of military success, for, of all the 
millions of soldiers who _have 
fought for their country, only 11 
have been entitled to wear the 
four stars, and strange to say, of 
these 11, :even are still alive, and 
two are on active duty, records of 
the War Department revealed. 

Although created by an act of 
congress in 1799, there were no 
generals until the War Between 
the States when Ulysses S. Grant, 
later president, received the ap- 
pointment. 

General William T. Sherman, 
who is famous for his march 
through Georgia to the sea, was 
made a general on March 4, 1869. 
The rank was next held by Philip 
Sheridan, promoted to general in 
1888. 

There were no more appoint- 
ments until 1917, when, on Oc- 
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tober 6, John J. Pershing and 
Tasker H. Bliss were elevated to 
generals. Peyton C. March re- 
ceived the appointment in 1918. 
No generals were appointed from 
1918 until 1929, when an act of 


congress designated that the chief 
of staff of the Army should hold 
the grade of general. General 
Charles P. Summerall was the first 
to hold rank under the new desig- 
nation, 

General Douglas MacArthur was 
made chief of staff and general in 
1930. Following him came General 
Malin Craig, 1935, and the present 
chief of staff, General George C. 
Marshall, 1939. General John W. 
Hines was appointed a_ general, 
although retired, on “une 15, 1940, 
and General Douglas MacArthur 
was appointed a second time, De- 
cember 18, 1941. He ts the only of- 
ficer to be designa { general 
twice. 

Of the seven generals now alive, 
two, Marshall and Ma:Arthur, are 
on active duty. The others are: 
General Pershing, General March, 
General Summerall, General Craig 
and General Hines. 
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My SEVENTY FIVE YEARS OLD AND THE 
FINEST CONSTITUTION IN TH’ 
WORLD FOLKS! AND PERSONALLY, I'M 


DOGGONE PROUD TO BE A MEMBER OF TH’ 
CONSTITUTION FAMILY. 
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Gee! 
= GUESS YOU 
MUSTA BEEN 
IN TH’ FIRST 
EDITION, EMMY. 


W. L. Robinson 
GEN. MANAGER 
and ENGINEER 
10 Years Service 


L. C. Kull 
CONCRETE SUP'’T. 
& Years Service 


‘ey \ ae 
Charles Godwin 
FOREMAN 
& Years Service 


we have made. 


H. H. Jackson 
GEN. SUP'T. 
20 Years Service 


FLORENCE 
Owner 


W. L. 


20 Years 


It gives me great pleasure 


Soe. e 
net” 


Mrs. Florence Brooks 
SEC’T. TO OWNER 
2 Years Service 


Mrs. Ezma D. Lindley 
SECRETARY 
158 Years Service 


W. H. Robinson 
FOREMAN 
& Years Service 


rs 


Ww. C. White . 
FOREMAN 
& Years Service 


J. W. Shattles 
FOREMAN 
5 Years Service 


Frank Jackson 
TIMEKEEPER 
4 Years Service 


Mrs. Hannie E. Davis 
CLERK 
2 Years Service 


CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


Powder Springs, Ga. 


A. A. Owens 
GEN. SUP’T. 
Service 


Eugene DuPree 
FOREMAN 
& Years Service 


G. F. Jenkins 
PAYMASTER 
6 Years Service 


Although my own name appears in the official designation of this company—the men and women whose 
skill and loyalty have sustained its activities for years deserve a lion’s share of the credit for the progress 
have this opportunity to pay them this tribute for their 
fine spirit of co-operation and the tremendous part they have played in highly worth-while construction 
projects which—without question—have made our state a better place in which to live. From the oldest 
in point of service to the youngest, they are members of a well-co-ordinated group which has a record 
—practically without exception—once a member, always a member. 


* 


R. E. Rives 
CONSTRUCTION SUPT. 
& Years Service 


SUPERINTENDENT 
10 Years Service 


J. Scarbrough 
MASTER MECHANIC 
1 Year Service 


An abundance of the most modern grading and general construction equipment is available—plus the 
skilled manpower to operate it as it should be operated—are the combination which has made the work 
of our organization known throughout the entire southeast for speed, efficiency and thoroughness. 


W. L. FLORENCE 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


to 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION — 


on their 


Seventy-Fifth 


Anniversary 


The home of Sewell Clothes for men in every walk of life, 
known as America’s greatest value, sends Greetings to 


our very owrr “Atlanta Constitution.”’ 


We take pride and pleasure in offerjng our heartiest 
congratulations and best wishes to an “outstanding 
Southern Institution.’’ The Atlanta Constitution is cer- 
tainly much more than just another newspaper. This 
fair and impartial mouthpiece of this patriotic part of 
, the free and United States richly deserves our thanks 


and gratitude for championing the right as it affects 


all peoples, sects, and minorities making up this, the 


greatest Christian nation, and not merely the selfish in- 


terests of a particular group. 


We, manufacturers. of Sewell Clothes, appreciate the opportunity of joining our good 
friends, customers, and fellow readers in paying a well deserved tribute to The Atlanta 


Constitution for the very important part it is playing in molding and shaping the senti- 
ment and ideas of this section in particular, and our great nation as a whole. 
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Two of South’s |” f 
OldestProducts 
Are Aiding War 


Turpentine, Rosin Go 
Into Paint for Upkeep 
of Equipment. 


VALDOSTA, Ga., Aug. 31.—Two 
of the south’s oldest products are | 
playing an important role in the 
War. 

The two, gum spirits of turpen- | 
tine and rosin, are in front rank | 
p sitions in that they go directly | 
into the paint necessary for the 
upkeep of warships, tanks and 
other military equipment. Only 
recently scientists have discovered 
that the products of the southern 
pine trees make a suitable base 
for synthetic camphor for use in 
smokeless powder, as well as other 
uses. This fact is very important 
considering that Japan controlled 
the camphor supply of the world. 

Home Front Uses. 

So much for military uses. On) 
the home front gum turpentine is | 
still the leader with householders 
and painting contractors since it) 
is ideal as a paint thinner and | 
anchor for the paint. Too, gum 
turpentine is widely used as insec- 
ticide and a handy household 
cleaner, particularly in the bath- 
room. Gum rosin is used in the 
manufacture of soap. In view of! 
the fact that many oils formerly | 
exported from the far east are cut | 
off by the war, there is an as- 
surance in realizing that the tall 
stately pines in the south are in| 
production. If they have their’ 
wavy this country and our allies 
will have all the soap desired. 

Gum spirits of turpentine and 
rosin are by-products of a plain, 
vellow, sticky substance known as | 
nleoresin which oozes from the) 
tree after it is streaked or tapped. | 

It is produced in Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, South Carolina, | 
Mississippi, Lopisiana and Texas. | 
Georgia is the’ leading producing 
state in the nation, with 66 2-3, 
while Florida is second and Ala- 
bama third. 

10,000 Farmers. 

Today more than 10,000 persons 
are classified as gum farmers and 
producers. 

Considering the laborers and 
others connected with the indus- 
try about 300,000 gain their live- 
linoods from the crude gum of the 
long leaf and slash pines. The 
markets of the world have paid) 
as much as $60,000,000 for one! farmers themselves and elected by 
year’s production. |the membership, is composed of 
Here in Valdosta, the headquar-'the following: Edgar Dyal, of 

Baxley, Ga.; R. M. Reynolds, of 


ters of the American Turpentine 
Farmers’ Association Co-operative | Bainbridge, Ga.; J. L. Gillis Jr., of 
Soperton, Ga.; J. T. Miller, of. Pa- 


is located. The membershtip rep- 
latka, Fla.; W. H. Leonard, of 


resents 90 per cent of the an- 
nal production of gum turpentine | Blountstown, Fla.; L. W. Brannan 
and rosin. Jr. of Foley, Ala.; W. L. Rhodes, of 
Heading the association is Har-| Estill, S. C.; and R. M. Newton, of 
ley Langdale, one of the outstand- | Wiggins, Miss., who is also vice 
ng citizens of south Georgia. He/|president. J. Lundie Smith Jr. is 
is a turpentine operator himself | secretary and general counsel, Mrs. 
and has been president of the or- |Ora B. Hemingway, treasurer and 
ganization since it was organized | assistant secretary, and E. M. Oli- 
in 1938. | ver, special representative. 
A board of directors, turpentine! In speaking of the association, 
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HARLEY LANGDALE — 
Valdosta attorney and tur- 
pentine farmer, is president 
of the American Turpen- 
tine Farmers’ Association 
Co-operative. 


Georeta 
Heritage 


ou’LL still find Cabin Crafts Bedspreads and 
Needletuft Rugs for sale in the great depart- 
ment stores in Atlanta and throughout the country. 
War has not affected, and will not cause us to com- 
promise, the fine craftsmanship and styling that 
have won so much nation-wide acclaim for these 


products of North Georgia's traditional industry. 
. 


Ouality in our products is something we can con- 
trol. But quantity of output depends entirely on 
the extent to which our industry 1s affected by the 
war. Already, a considerable part of our plant has 
heen converted to war work; we will gladly throw 
in additional facilities whenever they can be uti- 
lized. Meanwhile, the native art of Needletufting 
is being carried on at Cabin Crafts .,.-. And the 
products of North Georgia craftspeople are still 
being proudly purchased for homes in every part 


of the nation. 


COLLECTING GUM—This turpentine harfd is collecting 
the crude gum. After a large collection is made, the gum 
is taken to a distilling plant, where it is processed into 
pure gum spirits of turpentine and rosin. The crude 
gum, or oleoresin, flows from the streaks on tapped trees 
and is collected as seen in this picture. 


President Langdale had this to say: 
“While the rest of the world was 
lightening its burdens a thousand- 
fold by availing itself of the fruits 
of research and science, our indus- 
try was still doing its job by the 
same methods and with the same 
instrumentalities that our grandfa- 
thers used. I know of no other 
industry in which that is true. 
“With producers of other nation- 
ally used commodities spending 
thousands and reaping millions, on 


advertising, we sat complacently, 
‘losing our former outlets, hoping 
would send us new ones—but it 
that some happy circumstances 
never did. ° 

“And all this because we had not 
learned a very simple fundamental 
truth of human relations: In unity 
there is strength.” 

The main planks in the platform 
cf the organization are: Prduction 
that is balanced by consumption; 
intelligent co-operation with es- 
tablished governmental agencies— 
national, state and local; determin- 
ed research by scientific methods 
for new uses for turpentine and 
rosin; national advertising and 
sales promotion, to find a place for 
turpentine in every home and in- 
dustry in the nation. 

The association contributes to 
the maintenance of the G. & A. 
Laboratories, located in Savannah, 
Ga., which have conducted re- 
search into new uses for rosin and 
turpentine. 

Synthetic Rubber Aid. 


From dipentene, which is de- 
rived from turpentine, is now be- 
ing made a chemical known 4s iso- 
prene. This is valuable as a syn- 
thetic rubber intermediate. The 
laboratories are working along 
this line. 

The Commoditiy Credit Corpor- 
ation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agricultur@ at present ac- 
cumulating a stock pile of turpen- 
tine and rosin from the current 


crop as a buttress against possible 
war shortages. This is being hand- 
died for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation by the association. 


The membership of the associa- 
tion is increasing daily and offi- 
cials believe this indicates that the 
gum farmers are realizing just 
what unity means for a group 
with common interests. 

No gum farmer is too small and 
none too large to join the associa- 
tion, it was — out. 


Wooden Chair 
Saves 10,875 
Tons of Steel 


Army Abandons Metal 
Article for Lighter 
Furniture. 


A saving of 21,750,000 pounds 
of steel—that’s 10,875 tons and 
will make a lot of Garand riflés 
or machineguns—is the result of a 
change from steel to wooden fold- 
ing chairs for Army use, it was 
announced at the office of the 
quartermaster, Fourth Service 
Command. 

The annou: cement came in con- 
nection with the statement that 
the Quartermaster Corps is pro- 
curing 1,500,000 of the new type 
wooden chairs, which are made 
from ash, beech, birch, elm, ma- 
ple or oak, depending upon the 
availability of the material and 
the section in which the new 
chairs are manufactured. 


A feature of the chair is the 
plywood seat and back, 3-8 of an 
inch thick, which are interchange- 
able. The seat will support two 
200-pound men and any part of 
the chair will support a man’s 
weight. 

The steel chair, which has been 
used by the Army in offices, bar- 
racks and orderly rooms, weighed 
14 1-2 pounds, while the wooden 
chair tips the scales at only 10 
pounds. Packed for shipment, six 
to a box, they are very compact 
and much valuable cargo space is 
saved on ships headed for over- 
seas. 

All chairs are stained and given 
a coating of water-resistént sealer 
or high-grade enamel and present 
an attractive appearance at Army 
camps, posts, or centers through- 
out the country, where they are 
now in use. 


116 Different 
Shoe Sizes 
For Soldiers 


There'll be fewer stories in the 
future emanating from Army posts 
concerning soldiers with hard-to- 
fit—either large or small—because 
the Quartermaster Corps has made 
provisions to supply 116 different 
pairs of “special measurement” 
shoes to each reception center, it 
was announced today by Colonel 
William F. Riter, supply officer on 
the staff of the Fourth Service 
Command quartermaster. 

The shoe sizes will range from 
size 3-EEEE to 15 1-2-AAA—en- 
abling the Army to outfit both 
midgets and giants. 


Army Fits Men 
To Jobs They 
Can Do Best 


Draftees Pass Through 
Three Processes of 
Classification. 


Just where do your abilities fit 
in with Uncle Sam's present war 


scheme? Whether you are a me- 
chanic, typist, photographer, fi- 


'mancier, banker or butcher, if you 


are drafted, the Army will find a 
place for you in which you will 
be best suited or most needed. 
The Army has developed one of 
the most completely efficient 
taking 


bution of its personnel, 


soldier’s personal history, school- 


leadership, 


wishes. 
On the basis of 


| Sition in which they can make the 


methods imaginable for the distri-| 
into consideration everything—the | 


ing, intelligence, work experience, | 
: interests, hobbies, for- | reception 
eign languages and previous mili-'| 
tary training, and also to a certain | 
degree, the soldier’s own personal | 


these and the 


findings of skilled interviewers, | Also, the mechanical aptitude test | ity is still uncertain, he receives | oring to use all available man- 


through several involved steps, | 


fied and reclassified until the po- 


greatest contribution to the war) 


effort has been found. 
Personnel Officers. 
This is the job of more than 
six thousand skilled personnel of- | 
ficers and ‘men who were care- 
fully selected and trained by the 
adjutant general’s office on the. 


War Department, and who are en-/| interview is over, the qualification | 


gaged in this most important of 
all personnel work in nearly every’ 
corner of the globe. | 

Unlike materiel, personnel is 
never static—it is always chang- 
ing. A recruit entering the service 
today and classified as a mechanic | 
or a potential machinegunner may | 
several months later display apti- | 
tudes which make him a potential | 
antiaircraft gunner, a Diesel en-| 
gine mechanic, a tank commander 
or an officer candidate. 

There are three main classify- 
ing steps followed by a man when: 
he goes into the Army. First: The| 
center. Here general | 
classification and assignment be-| 
gin, Every soldier receives the 
Army general classification test—| 
which provides an index of his'| 


general ability to learn his duties. | 


is given to all recruits who can 


| men entering the Army are classi- lread and write English. 


Second Phase. 
A second phase of the first step 
is the interview. A skilled inter- 
viewer draws from the recruit 


desired information and records it) 


accurately and concisely. From 


this interview the recruit’s main, personal desires and interests of 


and second-best civilian occupa- 
tions are determined. When the 


card is referred to the classifier, 
who checks the man’s civilian oc- 
cupations and on the basis of the 
information on the card, recom- 


mends the recruit’s initial duty or| 


training assignment either to a 
Replacement Training Center or 
to a unit. 

The second of the classifying 
steps is the Replacement Training 
Center. Here, incoming trainees 
are assigned to the type of train- 
ing which they may most readily 
absorb. The first task is to make 
certain that each man’s training 
will be in accord with his apti- 
tudes, interests and experience. 
When the experience data on a 
soldier’s qualification card is ques- 
tionable, the soldier is reinter- 
viewed, and if his particular abil- 


|} tion on their qualification cards. 
The unit personnel 


a trade test for that field. 
Aptitude tests also are used to! 


’ 


predict potential success in special 


lines of work. Full utilization, too, 
is made of leadership, age, previous | 
military experience and any other 
experiance with predictive value. 
When other factors are equal, con- 
sideration is always given to the 


the enlisted man. . 
Unit Is Final Step. 


The third and last of the main 
classifying steps is at the unit. 


' Here, replacements are assigned to 


duties on the basis of the informa- 
officer also’ 
uses the cards to keep an inven- 
tory for promotions, and to keep) 
4 running roster of all men within) 
the unit who have the physical, | 
mental, moral, leadership and edu- | 
cational qualifications of poten-| 
tial officer candidates, 
‘ For various reasons, men may 
aften be reclassified—a specialist 
gains new skills in the process of | 
training—a soldier of long service 
can no longer compete physically 
with younger men—a _ conscien- 
tious objector requests to be as- 
signed to a combat unit, etc. 
Through such classification and 
assignment, the Army is endeav- 


; 


power with one object in view— 
the placement of each man in s 
or duty where his strength, 
vigor, skill, aptitudes and intelli- 
gence may be utilized to strike the 
most telling blow against the ene- 
mies of our country. 
y 


Augusta Enjoys 
Name in History 


Augusta, third largest city in 
the state, and former capital, is 
one of the most historical places 
in the south. 

The city was established in 1735, 
When General Oglethorpe, founder 
of Savannah, decided to extend 
his operations into the Savannah 
valley and sent out an expedition 
to locate the site for a trading post 

Several important battles were 
fought at Augusta during the Rev- 
olution. Colonel Campbell, British 
officer, captured the city in Janu- 
ary, 1779, but the American forces 
reformed and took it back two 
months later. 

The capital was removed to Au- 
gusta after Savannah fell to the 
British in December, 1779. 

Vv 


The State Highway Department 
was created in 1919. 
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a week—an achievement 


Another scene in 


establishment. 


radius of ten miles. 


oss Saat: Doe 


This young lady holds more than $10,000 
in war bonds—their purchase pledged by em- 
ployes in a single day. The management pur- 
chased the bonds outright, the employes re- 
purchased them at 10 ner cent of their pay 
impossible 
labor turnover is not at a minimum. 


“ ¢ x 


s,s 


the plant cafeteria— 
which, with the soda fountain, is-one of the 
most popular employe provisions in the busy 


The manager of the plant shakes hands 
on a sale which acquired several buses—to 
bring in, free of charge, employees from a 


Calhoun, Ga. 


This modern home at Calhoun houses one 
of the most unique cooperative industrial en- 
terprises in all America. : 


An industrial experiment—crowned al- 
ready with success and on its way to big- 
ger things! That, in a phrase, describes 
the organization of Mary Ann Mats, Inc., 
which in seven years has not only justi- 
fied its conception, but has also found a 
nation-wide market for the tufted floor 


coverings which it manufactures, 


Mary Ann Mats, Inc., was established 
in 1935, to provide gainful employment 


where 


for young people untrained for any other 
specific work. Tufted floor coverings 
were chosen as a product because they 
offered the widest variety of manufactur- 
ing problems. No traditions of long stand- 
ing existed; even the machinery had to SORES 
be invented., Here is a modern factory ERs 


PS Be 
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operated with the spirit of a school—key 
employes and salesmen are the stock- 


holders. 


As for today and our country’s war 
program—the 200 employes of Mary Ann 
Mats, Inc., have contributed enthusias- 


; 


cleanliness 


of its size. 


tically to every phase of the effort, lead- 
ing in accomplishments any known group 
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on a life preserver which was manufactured 
in the plant and which, it is hoped by em- 
ployes and management alike, will lead to 


war contracts and further active participa- 
tion in America’s 


victory program, 


Here, in the plant cafeteria, wholesome 


food is served to employes at about one-half 
what it would cost them elsewhere, 
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The interior of the plant—showing the perfect light- 
ing, the well-ventilated airiness and the general air of 


which prevails. 
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This photograph 
work on one of the new wool substitute 


shows an operator at 


rugs developed in the plant. 
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COGGINS GRANITE & MARBLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


» GEORGIA 


BR Sieleas 
LE SOR 
” : 


Operating | 
GEORGIA GRANITE COMPANY 
OGLESBY GRANITE QUARRIES 
SOUTHERN QUARRYING COMPANY 
BEAVER DAM GRANITE COMPANY 
BERKELEY GRANITE COMPANY 


(All Above at Elberton) 


TENNESSEE MARBLE, INC. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


COLUMBIA MARBLE COMPANY 


Marble, N. C. 


MORETTI-HARRAH MARBLE CORP. 


Sylacauga, Ala. 


% 


‘Among Georgia’s Priceless Assets - 


The eight companies which comprise this organization— 
with headquarters in Georgia—offer eloquent testimony 
to one of the greatest assets possessed by Georgia and 
her neighboring states. 
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Georgians, and visitors to Georgia, fail to visualize our 
state’s possibilities to the fullest until they have visited 


one or more of the plants of the Coggins Granite and Imposing, almost beyond belief, are some of the giant Inconceivable to the uninitiated are the gigantic ma- 
Marble Industries. quarries of the Coggins Granite and Marble Industries. chines and the ponderous equipment which are needed 


This one is located at Elberton. in converting marble and granite to usefulness. 


From the youngest—Beaver Dam Granite Company—to 
the oldest—Georgia Granite Company, the Coggins 
companies not only extend you a cordial invitation, but 
also assure you that a visit to them will give you a new 
conception of Georgia’s wealth of natural resources and 
what is being done to convert it into human usefulness. 
There are eight abundant quarries in the system—six 
granite and two marble, with a quarry area which totals 
more than 2,300 acres. Thirty electric motors—eight 
electric overhead traveling cranes—five locomotive 
cranes—23 gang saws—50 channel bars—and 12 derricks, 
operated by 300 quarry employes, are needed to lift this 


enduring stone from its age-old resting place. 


More than 250,000 square feet of floor space are employed 

in our finishing plants where 350 other em loves turn Skilled workmen and machinery of delicate, yet sturdy, Giant carborundum machines, one of which is shown in 
; é ? ‘ Pp 4 design are essential to bringing the smooth polish and action here, are highly important in finishing processes 

the stone into beautiful memorials. These workers use admirable sheen to blocks of stone. which bring marble and granite to their final beauty. 

in their work two diamond saws, 14 air compressors, four 

rubbing beds, 105 electric motors, 21 large polishing mills, 

three lathes, 18 units of sandblast equipment, six steam 

engines, five oil engines and nine carborundum machines, 

one of which is believed to be the biggest ever built. 


Statistics, in themselves, may be tiring—but it is our ear- 
nest hope that more and more Georgians and visitors to 
Georgia will visit our plants, to discover for themselves 
one of our state’s leading industries, one which a native 
Georgian, Frank Coggins, has literally carved out of the 
earth to bring enduring fame to his native state. 


The Coggins Marble and Granite Company, born 
and grown to its present size in Georgia, takes this 
occasion to offer sincerest felicitations to The 
Atlanta Constitution on the occasion of its 75th 
Anniversary of service to its people. 


This panoramic vieic illustrates the vastness of the internal operations of any one 
Coggins plants—from quarries to finished memorials of enduring life. 
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trunk lines which lead to 340 extensions at the present time. 
handle 1,500 extensions, if necessary. 


Silines of supply for the armed |be erected in the southern states.|came to OPA from Duke Univer-|fice here. Dr. Bowman Ashe, pres- istered mail. Approximately 400 


i | can produce needed implements | Virginia, ) 
: Its regional field staff,)/pointed as regional compliance | headed by Frank C. Ralls, former- | ployes. 


Constitution Photo—Carolyn McKenzie. 

NUMBER, PLEASE—One of the busiest switchboards in Atlanta is that of the Na- 
tional War Agencies, which, includes the Office of Civilian Defense, the Office of 
Price Administration, the War Production Board, the Office of War Information News 
Bureau and the Office of Defense Transportation, to mention just a few. There are 35 


The board is set up to 


Approximately 11,000 calls come through the 


board in a normal day, with 10 operators and one supervisor busy with the plugs. 
About 400 long distance calls are handled each day. It would be possible for the board 


to handle 27,000 calls a day. 


————_«_ —_— 


Atlanta Is Hub 
Of War Effort 


In the South 


Large Number of Offices 
Make City ‘Litthe Wash- 
ington.’ 


By CELESTINE SIBLEY. 


World War II finds Atlanta the 
rezional center for the nation’s 
War agencies—a “Little Washing- 


ton” that is the hub of all home: | Fi cca] problems it protects govern- 


ment funds, acts as a monitor of 
the persons who obtain positions 


war activities in the south- 
states. 

lo administer the civilian prob- 
lems caused by war, hundreds of 
experts and specialists have gone 
to the Candler building 
where whole floors have been req- 
Uis'tionead by the government. 
Thousands of letters bearing the 
heading “Executive Office of the 
President” go out each day from 
Atianta instead of from Washing- 
ton. 

Thousands of calls come to At- 
lanta’s capital instead of to the 
nation's capital, Atlanta 
closer the south—and the of- 
fices are staffed to handle 
s of southerners. 

But the exodus from Washing- 
ton to Atinta as a result of de- 
centralizing war activities brought 
reiatively few government men 
from the nation’s capital to direct 
the v activity in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Ala 
bama and Mississippi. The great 
majority of the 724 persons on the 
War agency pay rolls are south- 
erners 

So are nearly all! the field offi- 
cers and assistants—some 4,000 
strong—who work in 
states under Atlanta’s jurisdiction. 
Most of these men and women are 
of the areas which look 
to them for clarification of the 
many problems which the impact 
of war has brought to large and 
sma) communities from the 
swamps of the Everglades to the 
hills of Tennessee. 

The far-flung organization cen- 
tered in Atlanta has 2,010 admin- 
istrative employes throughout the 
southern states and 2,700 paid 


front 
ern 


Se a 


work in 


for 
{to 

here 

the problen 


ar 


residents 


clerks of local war price and ra-| 


tioning boards. 


The pay roll which goes out of 
to. 


the Atlanta office amounts 
more than six and a half million 
Gollars annually. One and 
ter million dollars:stays in Atlan- 
ta to pay 
hers 

A the 


may 


of scope of war 


tivity 


J jaca 
acen y at 


Largest ever erected by 
Bell Telephone 


Dullding. 
e southern 
mpany, 

y, more than half of which are 
nh-coming calls from persons who 
mme-front problems to take 


tr 
("r 
aa 


Apie hy 
Up with tne war agencies. 

Ihe “P-X" board is larger than 

itchboard which serves the 

tire city of Marietta with 37 

cal and nine long-distance trunk 


line is connected with Wash- 


ington all day while a continuous | 


stream of calls come and go from 
the nation’s capital to the region- 
al war agency chiefs. starting 
about 9 o’clock each morning. it’s 
usually after 9 o'clock at night 


before the long distance operators | 
hear “Washington calling Atlanta” | 


lies | 


the various | 


a quar-| 


workers in the offices | 


be gathered | 
from the 1ll-place switchboard on | 
the second floor of the Candler | 


it handles 9.000 calls a'| 


ed between here and Washington. 

War agencies and their functions 
are as follows: 

Oftice for Emergency Management 

Administrating and unifying the 
entire set-up, 170 employes of the 
Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment handle employment, provide 
space and equipment, make out 
payrolls, handle mailings and com- 
munications, keep accounts, and 
take care of the multitude of de- 
tails which so large an organiza- 
tion requires to operate effec- 
tively. 

OEM itself is the coordinator of 
this civilian army and it is one 
of the executive offices of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Staffed by men with wide. ex- 
perience in personnel, office, and 


with the war agencies, and leaves 
the other agencies free of such de- 
tails so they may concentrate upon 
the technical tasks of their spe- 
cialized fields. 

K. Wade Bennett, Atlanta, heads 
OEM’s personnel division. In 
charge of finances is Walton G. 
Doughtie, from Fort Worth, Tex.., 
while the regional service opera- 
tions officer is D. Stanley Mitchell 


‘who came here ‘rom Washington. 


Office of War Information. 

With a sta.f of six, the OWI 
serves as regional spokesman for 
the agencies, functions as a clear- 
ing house for information about 
the war, and handles matters of 
public intelligence. 

Headed by Marvin Cox, natiye 
Georgian, who returned from 
Washington when the OEM was 
established a year ago, the region- 
al OWI news bureau is the rep- 
resentative of Elmer Davis in the 
south. 

Besides spot news for press and 
radio, regular features originate 
with the Atlanta OWI, 
serves weekly and daily papers, 
radio stations, magazines, 


associations, clubs and organized | 


groups. 

More than 50 daily papers run 
the OWl's daily feature “Answers 
to Your War Questions.” Readers 
are invited to send in to the pa- 
pers their home front queries, 
which in turn are forwarded to 
the Atlanta OWI 
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which | 


office for an-/§ 
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erally hundreds of questions on 
sugar for canning, gasoline ration- 
ing, price ceilings and the like 
submitted by individuals anxious 


for information are answered in) 


this manner. 


For the weekly papers a cole 


umn summary of war informa- 
tion is prepared each week in the 
Atlanta OWI. This column pre- 
sents current information of in- 
terest to this section as distinct 
from general ‘materials. It’s called 
the “Home Front,” and is pub- 
lished in between 300 and 400 
weekly newspapers. 

In addition to spots and special 
programs for radio stations, the 
weekly “OWI Mailbag” script is a 
regular feature on between 20 and 
30 stations throughout the south. 
This program afl8o answers ques- 
tions from listeners on the war- 
time problems of individuals. 

The Atlanta OWl1 office also 
prepares and _ sends 
features of interest 
newspaper readers, 
of ways and means to meet the 


to women 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


out special | 


telling them) 


problems presented to housewives | 


by rationing, shortages and the 
general effect of war on/ our ev- 
eryday life. 

Spot news items originating in 
the agencies of the regional OWI 
office are released directly to the 
three press associations whose 
southern headquarters are in At- 
lanta. The press associations dis- 
tribute the material on the basis 
of the news value of the releases 
to their member papers through- 
out the south. 

The OWI arranges press confer- 
ences for the war agency officials 
and helps representatives of the 
press in obtaining interviews and 


statements. 


War Production Board. 
Headed by Frank Neely, Atlan- 


| 
i 
| 
| 


; 
| 


} 


; 


| 


| 
| 


ta business executive, with anoth- | 


er Atlantan, O. M. Jackson as 


press | deputy, WPB is a potent force in 


putting the south to work for vic- 


tory. 

Members of 
WPB directly 
desks in the 


staff 
executive 
fields 


its 
from 
industrial 


joined | 


which they supervise for the gov- 


ernment, and these production ex- 
perts are rapidly turning mils 


and plants and mines and the pro- | 
swer in the published feature. Lit-| ductive acres of the south into) 


- —— —- «+ 


services. 
WPB decides which factories|ried out, Harry S. Moyer, from | 
has recently been ap-| 


of war. 
headed by J. L. Mason, Georgia- 
born textile man who came to 


wre som ven, investigates ‘Strauss Jr., Atlanta, has more di- 
the productive facilities of firms, pet contacts with the public than 
throughout the southern states, other war agencies and is the 
and acts as a liaison between the | largest of the regional offices, with 
Army, the Navy, and the Mari-| 425 employes. 
time Commission to place con-| The prime concerns of the OPA 
tracts with firms most capable of|are keeping prices of necessary 
filling them efficiently. | commodities and services-connect- | 
Its priorities staff, headed by | ed-with-commodities at fair and} 
Douglas K. Porteous, New Or- | reasonable levels and proper shar- 
leans, determines where the, flow | '"& Of scarce commodities and ar- 
of scarce raw materials shall go| ticles when rationed. 


, ; Inflation is recognized as a dan- 
é st serve 
-chphoned von yea eo gerous condition. It increases the 
- . 


‘cost of living and the cost of wag- 
Salvage is an important factor ing war. Inflation injures with es- 
in the nation’s supply of materials, | pecial severity persons with fixed 
so scrap and salvage drives come€/ incomes, because it reduces the 
under the conservation section Of/ worth of their incomes in terms of 
WPB, headed by L. E. Walters, al buying power. Inflation builds a 
native of Georgia who came tO! spiral of prices, and leads to a 
the war agency from Detroit. ‘crash in the post-war period. 
WPB controls construction due |OPA'’s job is to take such steps as 
to the scarcity of building mate-|the law permits to prevent infla- 
rials, and the housing division, | tion. 
headed by Frank Etheridge, At- Therd@ are three main divisions 


chief. 
Office of Price Administration. 


lanta, determines the number andj|of OPA—the price division, head- 


by Harry Sommers, Atlanta busi- 
nessman, and-the rent division, 


ly with the RFC in, Florida. Each 
has its special field and duties 


ly, in a time when economic dis- 


location might result from the war | 


effort. 
Office of Civilian Defense. 


The OCD, headed by Charlies H. 
Murchison, who came here from 
Jacksonville, Fla., has 38 employes 
but hundreds of volunteer work- 
ers. Its place in the war effort 1s 
to mobilize and protect civilians, 


and its functions are generally un- | 


derstood by the public. 
Office of Defense Transportation. 
The transportation “bottleneck” 
has slowed the war effort from the 
beginning. To break this ODT is 
setting up control, and the region- 
al ODT is in the process of or- 
ganization. John G. Caley and 
William H. Russell, both of Atlan- 
ta, head the nucleus of ODT’s 
staff here at present. 


War Manpower Commission. 
Shortages of workers are appar- 
ent in many fields, and the WMC 


To see that WPB orders are car- | sity; the rationing division, headed | ident of"Miami University in Flor- | telegrams are sent out via the two 


ida, is heading the new agency, | telegraph companies weekly. An 


| 


which at present has no other em- 


_ Closely connected with labor 
‘supply is J. E. McDaniel’s smal! 


The OPA, headed by Oscar R.;| which, fitted together, safeguard | organization for training within 
the civilian population, particular- | industry, arranging for workers to | ton. 
in the plants to increase 


study 
their skill and usefulness. 


Mails, Files, Communications and 
Messenger Service. 


The Mails, Files, Communica- 
tions and Messenger Service Unit 
of the Service Operations Division, 
of the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement was inaugurated shortly 
after the offices of the war agen- 
cies were opened in Atlanta. 

This office receives and distrib- 
‘utes all mail, telegrams and tele- 
type messages for all of the war 
agencies. It handles a weekly av- 
erage of 7,500 pieces of incoming 
mail and 625 incoming teletype 
messages, which include not only 
straight messages, but priority 
‘book telegrams, price lists, news 
releases, broadcasts and relays. It 
| averages sending out between 20,- 
‘000 and 25,000 pieces of mail 
weekly. which consists of first, 
third and fourth-class material, 


‘average of 150 messages are sent 
weekly via the teletype. Teletype 
service is rendered to and from 


|10 stations throughout the country 
.as well as to and from Washing- 


Messenger service for distribut- 
ing and picking up mail is render- 
ed on an hourly basis to all war 
agencies. In addition, messenger 
service is rendered for all officia) 
errands to all parts of the city. 


This office maintains the cen- 
tral correspondence files for the 
Office for’ Emergency Manage- 
ment oniy. Each of the constituent 
agencies served by OEM main- 
tains its own individual files. 

At present, there are 16 persons 
employed in this unit, consisting 
of the supervisor, two mail clerks, 
one junior mail clerk, four tele- 


type operators and a supervisor 
for that unit, one file clerk, and 


|six messengers. Mail and messen- 
,ger service are rendered by this 


office trom 7 a.m. to 7 p. m. Mon- 
days through Fridays, and from 7 
a. m. to 2 pm m. on Saturdays. 
Twenty-four-hour teletype service 
is maintained from Mondays 
through midnight Saturdays. 
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New York Office 


We are proud to bea 


part of Georgia’s progress. 


past, present and future. 


PEERLESS. 
Woolen Mills 


Rossville, Georgia 


257 Fourth Ave. 


: 
for the last time. | 
Orders and clarifications of or-j| 
ders are relayed from the regional | 
office to field offices in such cen-| 
ters as Birmingham, Raleigh, | 
Miami, Mobile, Memphis and 
Jackson, Miss. | 
OEM officials say tremendous | 
Savings are effected in telephone | 
and telegraph toll costs by relay-| 
ing calls from here instead of put- 
all through direct from 
More than 400 long 
qdistance calls come through each 
Gav. Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph boys and girls keep 
busy carrying to and from the 
Candler building. In addition, 24- 
r teletype ice 1S maintain- 


r 
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ting then 
Washi 

Constitution Staff Photo—Bi!l!l Mason. 
INFORMATION HEAD—Marvin Cox, head of the At- 
lanta office of the Office of War Information, who has 
charge of channeling the multitude of government news 
items of interest and necessity. 
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ROBES AND 
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ROBES 


MISS BETH 
ROBES 


LADY BETH 
ROBES 


PLANT 
DALTON, GA. 


PRIDE OF GEORGIA SPREADS 


We are proud—and we believe justifiably so—in being part of 


an industry, ages old yet comparatively new, which has had a 


part in sending the fame of Georgia and Georgia craftsmanship 


to the four corners of our nation—an industry which is typical 


of the unique resources and abilities of our great state. 


‘a poor “one-gallus’ 
'Pickens who, 


‘est and almost over one 


Grady’s Speech 


Awoke South #@ 
To Its Wealth ¥ 


] 


In 53 Years Marble 
Industry Has Gained 
Dominance. 


Fifty-three years ago in Boston. 
Henry Grady made a speech be- 
fore the Bay State Club, in which 
he pointed out the deplorable eco- 
nomic status of the south, due to 
the fact that it made nothing that 
it used, but bought it all from the 
north. 

His subject was the funeral of 
fellow up in 
although he was 


buried in the midst of a pine for- | 


of the 
largest deposits of marble in the 
world, still was buried in a coffin 
imported from Cincinnati, and the 
tombstone placed above him was 
from Vermont. As Henry Grady 
pointed out, “the only thing the 
south then supplied for a funeral 
was a corpse, and a hole in the 
ground.” ; 

His speech, a short one, is re- 
produced in its entirety below: 


“Henry Grady’s Speech.” 


“T attended a funeral once 
Pickens county in my state. A 
funeral is not usually a cheerful 
object to me, and this one was pe- 
culiar!y sad. 

“He was a poor, one-gallus fel- 
low, whose breeches struck him 
under the armpits, and hit him at 
the other end of the kneecap. He 
didn’t believe in decollette clothes. 
They buried him in the midst of a 
marble quarry. They cut through 
solid marble to make his grave; 


‘and yet the little tombstone they 


put above him was from Vermont. 


“They buried him in the heart of | : 
Company has quarried over 30,-| 


a pine forest, and yet the pine cof- 
fin was imported from Cincinnati. 
They buried him within touch of 
an iron mine, and yet the nails in 
his coffin and the iron in 
shovel- that dug his grave were 
imported from Pittsburgh. They 
buried him by the side of the best 
shee,-grazing country on the 
earth, and yet the wool in the cof- 
fin-bands and the _ coffin-bands 
themselves were brought from the 
north, 
Awoke South. 


“The south did not furnish a 
thing on earth for that funeral but 
the corpse and the hole in_ the 
ground. There they put him 
away, and the clods rained down 
on his coffin, and they buried him 
in a New York coat and a Boston 
pair of shoes, and a pair of 
breeches from Chicago, and a shirt 
from Cincinnati, leaving nothing 
to be carried into the next world 
with him to remind him of the 
country in which he lived, and for 
which he fought for four years, 
but the chilled blood in his veins 
and the marrow in his bones.” 


in| 


lier, in 1884. 
have elapsed the Georgia Marble | 


the | 


| been made by nature for greater 
strength and greater permanence. 
It is formed by an infinite number 
of tiny, diamond-like crystals that 
overlap and interlock like a dove- 
tailed joint This fact explains the 
greater strength and density of 


this ideal monumental material. 
It also explains why those who 
carve Georgia marble can produce 
designs of such beauty. 


‘ | Georgia marble’s use by leading | 
sculptors and archifects for eut-| 


A standing memorials and buildings 


that are erected to last for centu-| 


‘ries is proof of the place held by 


| |Georgia marble in ‘the esteem of, 


= Size of Deposit. | 
| An idea of the tremendous size| 


HENRY WOODFIN 
GRADY, whose last speech 
before his death, 53 years 
ago, did more than any 
other one thing to awaken 
the south to the fact that it 
was remaining poor be- 
cause it was buying, rather 
than making, what it used. 


a ee 


south to the fact that 
maining poor because it was bDuy- 
ing what it used, rather than mak- 
ing what it used. Incidentally, 
this was the last speech Henry 
Grady ever made, as he was taken 
ill and died shortly thereafter. 


At the time this speech was 
made, the Georgia marble indus- 
try was just getting started, hav- 
ing been established five years ear- 
In the 53 years that 


000,000 cubic feet of marble, and 
has grown to be one of the largest 
quarries and finishers of marble 
in the world. No longer does 
Georgia import marble. On the 
contrary, Georgia is an exporter 
of marble. There are Georgia 
marble’ memorials or buildings in 
every state in the union, as well 
as in many foreign countries. 


Next to “Georgia peaches,” the 


‘state of Georgia is better known 
‘fer Georgia marble than any other 


ples and palaces. 


‘only the stately and 


| 


This speech did more than any | 


product. 

iuhere is no other monumental 
or building stone quarried from 
the earth’s crust that is more 
dense, solid, compact, and impervi- 
ous to moisture than Georgia mar- 
ble. It possesses the same durable 
qualities as the Parian marble that 
was used by the ancients in the 
building of their magnificent tem- 
All of the other 
material used in these ancient 
structures has long since decayed; 
magnificent 
marble columns remain. 


Beautiful Designs. 


Georgia marble is America’s 


it was re- 


}age yards and mills. 
other one thing to awaken the' finest crystalline marble. It has motives and enormous traveling! years. 


|}experts who have the materials of | 
novel aspects, 


the world from which to select. 


of Georgia marble deposits may be | 
gained from the fact that present | 
|quarrying activities could be dou- 
'bled and there would be enough | 
‘marble in the state to last for 18 
centuries. 

Purchasers of memorials 
buildings of Georgia marble are! 
assured of an available supply 
should they wish to purchase a 
duplicate or make an addition in 
later years. The original build- 
ings of and later additions to the 
New York Stock Exchange build- 
ing and the Girard Trust Company 
building in Philadelphia; the me- 
morials to John Philip Sousa and 
his son, John Philip Sousa Jr., 
the Bok tower at Lake Wales, 


OT | 


; 
; 


Fla., and ihe memorial later erect- | 
ed there to its donor, Edward Bok, 
are examples of this. 

Georgia marble is available tor | 
either monumental or building 
|purposes, in a variety of delicate 
'tints—from a pale silvery gray 
through the blue of a perfect sum- 
mer sky; many shades of pink, on 
'to deep rich mottling of bluish 
| black, white and gray, each of the | 
same crystalline formation—each 
‘remarkably free from blemish or 
| flaw. 
Quarrying of Georgia Marble. | 
The work of wresting a huge 
block of Georgia marble from the 
mother lode is a Herculean task. | 
There is no such thing as blasting | 
or splitting loose—for Georgia 
marble in its natural bed is a mas- 
sive unit of solid, compact ma-| 
terial. 

It is “channeled” out,- and has 
been for over 50 years, 

Only skilled workmen of the 
highest degree of specialization 
can handle the operations and 
bring the huge blocks (some) 
weighing 150,000 pounds) to the| 
surface. The blocks are quarried | 
| by steam or air channeling ma- | 
| eee which travel back and) 
‘forth over steel rail tracks and 
cut narrow channels through the} 
‘solid marble bed. | 
| The pneumatic tool rapidly de- | 
livers the strokes with great force, | 
as the machine moves slowly for- | 
‘ward. Cuttings are removed by 
water that flows into the channel 
out the pulverized 


‘and washes 
‘marble waste. 
| The blocks, as cut from the 
‘quarry, are raised to the surface) 
| by a huge steam Gerrick, loaded 
‘on flat cars and hauled to the stor- 
Large loco- 
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_are making gas masks. 


‘ducing war materiel. 


75th Anniversary Edition 


Industry’s War 
Shift Reveals 
Novel Aspects 


Toaster Factory Now 
Turning Out Mounts 
for Guns. 


The change-over of America's 
manufacturing plants to the pro- 
duction of war essentials has its 
the War Depart- 
ment revealed yesterday. 

Examples of odd dissimilarities 
between the peacetime and war- 
time activities of American indus- 


try are to be fcund throughout the 


Services of Supply contracts. 
Makers of mattresses and steel 


‘beds for the ease of the American 


public are now making cartridges 


for the uneasiness of our enemies. 


Manufacturers who used to make 
toasters and percolators are now 
making machinegun mounts. Car- 
pet manufacturers had all closed 
down because of the lack of busi- 
ness until Army contracts opened 
the field for making canvas duck 
for tents. 


Glider parts are being made by 
a manufacturer of refrigerators. A 
farm implement manufacturer is 
making 20 mm. cannon. Hosiery 
and vacuum cleaner producers 
A walle 
paper company loads and asseme- 
bles incendiary bombs 

The dissimilarities are often 
more apparent than real for the 
reason that a plant’s convertibil- 
ity to war production is essential- 
ly a matter of equipment and mae 
chinery. Sometimes it is a mat- 
ter of ingenuity in inventing a 
new device which does a war job 
better, or of developing a supe- 


iyior technique with different ine 


struments. 

Many plants have converted te 
totally unfamiliar lines. Electric 
refrigerator makers are now pro 
ducing binoculars. A manufacture 
er of heat control devices is make 
ing telescopes. 

About 50,000 manufacturing es- 
tablishments are busy today pro- 
They have 
changed over from silk stockings 
to masquito bars, ladies’ compacts 
to mortar shells, roller skates to 
cartridge cases. 

The process of conversion is 
artillery boosters, fuke boxes to 
still going on. 


cranes handle the 
mill yards. 

The Georgia Marble Company 
operates three mills in which these 
huge marble blocks are cut and 
carved into memorials, statuary or 
building material. These mills are 
located at Tate, at Nelson and at 
Canton, Ga. 

Every state in the Union bears 
mute evidence, either in the form 
of some magnificent memorial or 
some imposing building, to the 
crystalline beauty of Georgia mar- 
ble and its ability to hold its origi- 
nal beauty down through the 


marble in the 


FAMOUS BUILDINGS of GEORGIA MARBLE 
* 


New York Stock Exchange - New York City 
Rhode Island State Capitol - Providence, R. I. 
Pan-American Building - - - - Washington, D. C. 
House of Representatives Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Field Museum - « « «© «+ = «= «+ « « Chicago, Il. 


With Plants At 


FAMOUS MAUSOLEUMS IR 
GEORGIA MARBLE 


Clark Mausoleum - 
Ringling Mausoleum 
Kennedy Mausoleum 
Edwards Mausoleum 
Dalton Mausoleum 


Hollywood, Cal. 
Sarasota, Fla. 
- Tulsa, Okla. 
Kensico, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 


FAMOUS MEMORIALS of GEORGIA MARBLE 


Lincoln Statue, Lincoln Memorial - 


Harding Memorial 


McKinley Memorial 
Pasteur Memorial - 
Walter Camp Memorial - - 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


Quarriers and Finishers of Georgia Marble since 1884, 


TATE.... NELSON.... CANTON.... MARIETTA 
* 


Washington, D. C, 
Marion, Ohio 
Niles, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 
New Haven, Conn, 


Shedd Aquarium - «+ + = = + = « «+ Chicago, IIl. 
Cleveland Art Museum <- <- «<- «= = Cleveland, Ohio 
Corcoran Art Gallery - - =< - Washington, D. C. 
Brooks Art Gallery - - - Memphis, Tenn. 
Porto Rican Capitol - - San Juan, P. R. 
Federal Reserve Bank - - Cleveland, Ohio 
Federal Reserve Bank - - - = Atlanta, Ga. 
Federal Reserve Bank - - - Washington, D. C. 
Girard Bank Building - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Trust Co. - «- « - - = New York City 
Ford Museum (exterior trim) « Dearborn, Mich. 
Royal Bank of Canada - - = - Montreal, Canada 
Cleveland Public Library - - - Cleveland, Ohio 
Emory University - - «- - - «+ Atlanta, Ga. 
Ringling Residence - - - - Sarasota, Fla. 
Birmingham Post Office Birmingham, Ala, 
Atlanta Post Office (new) - + Atlanta, Ga. 
Candler Building - - - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Ohio State Office Building Columbus, Ohio 
Folger Library -« «+ « « Washington, D. C, 


Clay Mausoleum - - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Oak Ridge Abbey - - - + Chicago, Ill. 
Johnson Mausoleum - - Braintree, Mass. 
Forrest Hill Mausoleum - Kansas City, Mo. 
DeVaux Mausoleum - San Francisco, Cal. 
Yori Mausoleum - - - » Reno, Nevada 


Oscar Wells Mausoleum - Birmingham, Ala. 


~ Columbus Memorial Fountain Washington, D. C. 
Buckingham Fountain - - - + Chicago, IIl. 
Dupont Memorial Fountain Washington, D. C. 
Centennial Memorial - - - Edwardsville, Ill. 
Crawford W. Long Statue - Washington, D. C. 
Fairbanks Memorial - - - - Los Angeles, Cal. 
Alexander Stephens Statue - - Washington, D. C. 
Maine Memorial - - «- = - - Havana, Cuba 
Coast Guard Memorial ~ - - Washington, D. C. 
Williams Memorial - - + - - « «= «= Atlanta, Ga. 
Eleanor H. Porter Memorial (Pollyanna) Boston, Mass. 
Burr Memorial - - - «- + + « « « Oshkosh, Wis. 
Livingston Memorial Lighthouse - «+ Detroit, Mich. 
Bok Singing Tower - - « «- = Lake Wales, Fla. 
Vachel Lindsey Memorial - - + - + Springfield, Ill. 
Cenotaph to Alamo Heroes - - - San Antonio, Texas 
Massengill Pioneer Memorial - - ~- ~- Bristol, Tenn. 
William Cooper Proctor Memorial - Cincinnati, Ohio 


O; all building materials available 
to man upon the surface of the 
earth, or beneath the surface, none 
spreads so keen a delight through 
all our faculties as does that in- 
comparable product of cosmic stress 


and unending time—Merble! 
Ruskin 
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FORT McPHERSON STAFF—Pictured above are the 
members of the staff at Fort McPherson. They are, 
seated (left to right), Major J. B. Dismukes, of the 
Station Hospital; Colonel Clifford C. Early, post com- 
manding officer; Major Cyril S. Lloyd, post provost 
marshal. Standing (left to right) are: Captain William 
E. Reynolds, post adjutant; Captain William F. Catron, 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


post executive officer; Captain John McGinty, post 
quartermaster; Lieutenant Marvin A. Hagarstand, post 
personnel adjutant; Lieutenant Harold A. Tyler, public 
relations officer, and Lieutenant James B. Pendergrast, 
post engineer. Major Lester M. Davis, commanding offi- 
cer of the Station Complement, was absent when the 


picture was taken. 
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iw 
_ © fect t emselves for work they 
( \ il I) ce fe Th S @ | hoped would never be necessary. 
a E | Then Atlanta held its first black- 
| out. As expected, the city was 
S e { a2 U Pp Major found wanting. Reorganization 
|among the leaders of the program 


- | followed. 
Task at H ome Being regional headquarters of 


civilian defense, Atlanta was eager 
to become a model civilian defense 


Atlanta Developing Well-|city. George M. (Pup) Phillips, 


«iP - . former Georgia Tech football star, 
Knit Organization took charge af the Metropolitan 
Against Raids. 


area. Whiteouts and blackouts, 
more classes and more drills were 


ai arranged. 
Organizati rilia efense 
ganization of civilian defens Filter Center. 


ray f 
nas ee eae oF tae Diguert and! Control centers went in. Men 
most complicated jobs on the home| and women learned how to take 
front ‘emergency calls. A filter center 
No one had much experience al| was established. Sirens dotted the 
this particular activity, and the|city, and screamed their practice 
program which gained momentum | warnings to the populace. 
as the war progressed still is be-| So Atlanta continued to progress 
ing carried out. in the right direction on a sound 
Preparing a city for an air-/| basis. 
raid attack involves many indi-| Dean James M. Landis, nation- 
vidual jobs, including auxiliary | al head of civilian defense, visited 
firemen and policemen, wardens,|the city. A regional meeting was 
plane spotters, fire watchers and|held. Experts came from Wash- 
first-aid workers. ington and other cities to tell At- 
n lantans what to expect. 
| First Aid Classes. Charles H. Marchison, regional 
First phase of the development | director; Robert B. Troutman, head 
was the organization of classes in| of the state civilian defense setup, 


Grst aid. Men and women flock-| and Phillips urged more and more 
ed to the classes, and husbands, | activity. 


srothers, fathers and sweethearts | 


pushing for- 

njur , ward to the day when Atlanta can 
Firemen and policemen to sup-|be prepared as much as possible 
slement city forces practiced, and| with practice for the day enemy 


wardens attended classes to per-'bombers may come. 


Horses Walked 
More Easily On 
WoodenBlocks 


Company, Building Rail- 
road Ties, Once Con- 
structed Streets. 


With historic beginning in the 
treatment of wooden blocks for 
street paving, the Southern Wood 
Preserving Company has paral- 
leled the growth of Atlanta 
throughout the years and adjust- 
ed its products to changing times. 

Begun in 1908 by R. H. White 
Sr. and Sam Finley to manufac- 
ture the creosoted wood blocks 


used for street paving at that 
time because they were easier on 
horses’ hooves and not as noisy as 
paving blocks, the company now 
specializes in prolonging the life 
of railroad ties and bridge tim- 
bers, power and telephone poles; 
also, the manufacture and installa- 
tion of creosoted wood block floor- 
ing in industrial and defense 
plants all over the country where 
heavy-duty floors are needed. 
Using creosote oil as a preserva- 
tive, the Southern Wood Preserv- 
ing Company treats wood by a 
pressure process to make it prac- 


‘tically immune to the ravages of 
| decay and attacks of termites. 


*The White family has operated 
and developed the company since 
its inception. The founder, R. H. 
White Sr., served as president un- 
til his death in 1937. His sons, 
R. H. White Jr., president and 
treasurer; W. Emmett White, vice 
president and general manager, 
and J. J. White, secretary, with 
S. D. Hicks, vice president and 
Franklin C. Hill, assistant secre- 
tary, manager the company. 

In its 34 years of experience 
in wood preserving, this pioneer- 
ing company, under the leadership 
of the White family, has establish- 
ed plants in East Point and Ma- 
con, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales offices are maintained in 
New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Detroit, Toledo and Char- 
lotte. 

Vv ~— 


Education Comes First 
In Athens, Cotton Next 


Athens, a leading city of Geor- | 
gia, was founded in 1801, the year /*.- 


that marked the opening of the 
University of Georgia, the oldest 
chartered state university in the 
United States. 

Since that time, Athens has been 
the unchallenged educational cen- 
ter of the state. 

The city is located in the center 
of Georgia's best cotton producing 
belt. Athens also has several cot- 
ton mills and a splendid line of 
prosperous manufacturers. 


| 


In 1918, the year World War | ended, the United States 
produced 5,800,000 pounds of rayon. In 1941, over 570,- 
000,000 pounds. Well nigh half of this huge volume was 
produced in the South, and consumed by Southern mills. 

Volume tells only a small part of the marvelous story 
of rayon. From a crude substitute for silk, it has devel- 
oped into a basic fiber that in its own right has per- 
meated the textile industry. Rayon has constantly kept 
research at work to develop new uses, new services. 

And now, while rayon is finding more and more direct 
war uses, it continues to serve with increasing distinc- 
tion in providing civilian clothing that combines style 
with service qualities. 

Tubize, with plants in Georgia and Virginia, has 
played its full part in the dramatic development of 
rayon; and by consistent advertising and merchandis- 
ing has established Tubize Rayon as one of the recog- 
nized quality names in American textiles. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 


ROME, GEORGIA 


KNITTING AND FINISHING PLANT: HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YOR 
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Since 1920...our business 
has been devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture 
of dining room furniture 
..and in that period has 
multiplied tself six times 
and over. — 


TROGDON FURNITURE CoO.. INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE TROGDON LINE” 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE 


PERMANENT DISPLAY 
MAINTAINED AT FACTORY 


TOCCOA, GA. 
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age 


20 Years of Increasing 


Service and Performance 


N 1892, the year our company was founded in Atlanta, 
a total of 734 policies were issued. 


Last year that total had grown to 1,025,154 policies— 
or an average of almost seven times as many in a single 
day as were issued in our entire first year of business. 


That physical growth in itself, however, is not our 
chief reason for pride. Our sincerest gratification stems 
from the fact that those figures bespeak a growing service 
to the people of our section——an ever-increasing perform- 
ance of the original aims of our founders. 


Half a century of writing sick, accident and health ben- 
efit policies and—since 1926—straight life insurance has 
given us the privilege of a close association with our city, 
state and section which few organizations can boast. 


Greetings to an old friend 


It is a pleasure to salute The 
Atlanta Constitution on its 75th 
Anniversary — celebrating a long 
and valiant service to Atlanta, to 
Georgia and to the Sonth. 
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Uses of Cotton in World War II Amazing in Scope and Variety 


Half of Production 
Now Being Utilized 
In Military Means 


By FORD BOYD, 
National Cotton Council of America. 

When Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, drew the now historic 
selective service system number 158 on October 16, 1940, and the 
Linited States began to mobilize its great resources of men and ma- 
chines for war, the position of the nation’s great raw cotton industry 
was turned upside down almost overnight. 

The cotton in government warehouses and elsewhere, placed there 
under what was once considered by many as being an unwise and un- 
economic procedure, was converted into an asset of national salvation. 
Cotton farmers went off of relief; cotton textile mills ceased operating 
for charity. A buyer's market was changed to a seller’s market, be- 


+ 


Cotton Goods 
Face Demand 


After the War 


Countries All Over the 
World Will Need 


Supplies. 


If the war should continue for 
another year, the world-wide fam- 
ine in cotton goods will become 
so serious that mills in the United 
States will be kept busy long after 
the conclusion of peace in clothing 
the downtrodden millions in occu- 
pied and belligerent countries 


cause King Cotton had gone to war. 


Cotton in war has always been 
a vital material. In this war, 
however, it ranks second only to 
steel. Upon cotton has fallen 
the burden of two great jobs. First, 
it must help clothe and equip the 
largest fighting force our nation 
has ever used. And, secondly, it 
must provide food and clothing for 
civilian use. It must do these 
things adequately and well. And 
at the same time it must work dil- 
igently to make itself a satisfac- 
tory substitute for silk, flax, wool, 
jute, and—yet—even metals that 
no longer are available to our 
war industries in sufficient quan- 
wes. 

War Percentage Grows. 

Figures as to the exact amount 
of cotton being used for war pur- 
poses are hard to obtain, for the 


reason that buying is being done’ 


by a large number of government 
agencies, as well as by individual 
companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of tanks, trucks, planes, 
and other mechanical equipment. 
For a time statisticians were of the 


opinion that about 20 per cent of | 


our 1941 domestic consumption 
went for war requirements. Then 
the estimate was upped to 30 per 
cent on the grounds that the cot- 
ton goods used by heavy industries 
engaged solely in war work should 


\consumed more than 10,500,000 
bales of cotton. From this im- 
'mense quantity of cotton lint ap- 
proximately 12,000,000,000 yards 
of cotton cloth were produced. To 
many people these statistics may 
not mean much. But to the 
southerner—you and me and those 
13,000,000 other persons dependent 
upon cotton—the achievement is 
| recognized as being one of the 
most astonishing chapters in 
American history. 

| The following order recently 
|placed by the United States Army 
Quartermaster Corps, will give a 
measure of the extent to which the 
present war production program is 
dependent upon cotton fabrics 
‘alone. The order calls for 351,- 
300,000 yards of cotton cloth. This 
is the largest single order for cloth 
ever issued. It means that our gov- 
ernment wants at once some 199,- 


602 miles—yes, miles—of cotton 


fabric, or enough to reach around 
the world about eight times! In 


ordered 40,000,000 yards of mos- 
| quito netting. 


Important to Morale. 


} 
| In addition to helping clothe and 


feed and equip our armed forces, 


cotton today is being called upon 


sn% z 


ASAI ina map 
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~~ 


and versatility to the cause of victory. When the coun- 
try’s call for all-out war production was sounded, the 
cotton textile industry in the south was quick to respond 


CoO WHERE WAR GOES—The sturdy tar- 
paulins which cover these Army trucks and the fabric 
in their heavy-duty tires are only a slight reminder of 


addition, and at the same time, it | 


—ready at a moment’s notice to swing its force into pro- 
duction of war materials, 


the manifold uses which cotton has in war. On every 
| battlefront, as well as on the industrial front at home, 
| cotton is a war essential, contributing its strength, utility 


| 


alike, according to Dr. C. T. Mur- 
chison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 

Dr. Murchison states that there 
is no justification for the belief 
that peace will result in an imme- 
diate collapse in cotton consump- 
tion by American mills. 

Great Vacuum. 

The rubber and automobile in- 

dustries are large consumers of 


cotton goods and, while they are 
still using cotton in large volume, 
sales to these outlets have dimin- 
ished considerably as a result of 


~ | the restrictions 


| imposed on the 
'manufacture of products contain- 
ing rubber and cotton and on mo- 
_torcar production. These indus- 
| tries alone, he asserts, have an 
/enormous vacuum to fill and sales 
'of cotton goods to them after the 
war is over will do much to offset 
the slack resulting from the cessa- 
tion of purchases of cotton goods 
for military requirements. 


U. $. Army Signal Corps Phote, 
PARATROOPER — This 
dashing branch of the serv- 
ice relies on water-repel- 
lent cotton fabrics to safe- 


guard it from the elements 
in its daring activities. 


ishes for curtains, draperies, iron- 
ing board covers, fire blankets, | 
awnings, and felt insulations. Mak- 
items, gleaned | 


‘happened here; and it is unlikely | terials of design and finishes that 
|} to happen as long as we continue); even we did not know of a half 
_to grow adequate supplies of cot-| dozen years ago. 
ton and are able to maintain the; The following 


What the Textile Industries Mean to Georgia 


Source: U. S. Census of Manufactures—1939. 


stories adver. | /ng them absolutely flame-proof, 


machinery and research required|from newspaper foe ew : ) 
tisements, and technical journals) this finish is now being applied to 


Cost of 


to process our leading home-grown 


both lint and hull insulation mate- 


Branch of the 


Textile 


of Total 
Number Number of 


Total 
Salaries 


Materiais, 
Supplies, 


Total Valve 
eof Goods 


Value 


a 
Fuel, Added by 


' during the past few years will give | 
you an idea of the cotton finishes | 
from which the housewife today | 

can obtain material values. A new “0. 

crease-resistant finish is overcom-| Ample Supply. | 
ing one of cotton’s greatest disad- | These new finishes, as well as 
vantages—its wrinkling propensi-| the new designs’ and color pat- 
ties. A permanent starchless fin-/| terns adapted to the conservation 
ish imparts to cotton fabrics crisp-| of fast dyes, are closely connected | 
ness and a freedom from fuzziness.| to the important war-time essen- 
| Cottons given this finish do not | tial—personal morale. But even 
| soil as readily or become limp in| more closely -connected with 
damp weather, or “linty” after morale are cotton’s basic native 
washing. qualities which make it the world’s 


Thermoplastic cottons are now most versatile fiber. Because of . 
being “fused” as collars requiring | these qualities, the American peo-|| Woolen and Worsted Goods 2,847 2,633,841 6,195,667 5,334,069 


no starch. Controlled shrinkage ple are fortunate in that of all the || Other Textile Mill Products 2,283 1,638,940 3,082,294 2,273,368 
has removed a serious handicap. fibers in use in normal times, war ---. . 


fiber. 

We will make sacrifices to be 
sure. And we will make them) 
cheerfully and willingly. But with} 
industries‘ running day and night,| our great stocks of cotton and! 
and the families who are keeping; even greater cotton productive) 
the home fires burning for the | power we are not likely to ex-) 
boys doing the fighting. ‘perience the niggardly clothing. 

In order to measure properly the! rations .hat are now a familiar 
magnitude of this job, it is only) pattern in the countries of Asia 
necessary to look at other countries | and Europe. 
tha. have embarked upon an arm- New Developments. 
essential. We know that the cotton | ament program. In both Europe Cleanliness may or may not be. 
industry—from ginner to manu-/and Asia, those nations diverting; next to Godliness, but it is an ac-) 
facturers of cottonseed oil prod-|a large share of their wealth to| knowledged and important stimu- 
ucts—is carrying a most important ‘the production of war materials | lant of personal morale and, for- 
burden. We know, too, and can/| have been forced, as the saying| tunately, the American people may 


to create and maintain public industry 
morale by providing adequate) 
clothing and food for the people 


whose labor is keeping the war 


be listed as military contracts. At 
the present time we are using ap- 
proximately 45,000 bales of cot- 
ton a day; and of this unprece- 
dented consumption it is estimated 
that about 50 per cent is going for 
military purposes. 

Whatever the exact figure, we 
know that if it is true that an 
army travels on its stomach, the 
garments it wears and the equip- 
ment which it carries are no less 


Produced 


$ 3,461,154 
131,667,016 
4,309,241 
33,890,832 
4,078,154 
6,091,011 
12,222,920 
942.286 
2,703,715 

(a) 

(a) 
1,009,746 
11,529,736 
5,355,662 


anufacture 


$ 1,463,024 
60,886,114 
1,918,514 
13,189,734 
2,262,458 
3,539,739 
6,135,115 
298,843 
1,626,932 
(a) 
(a) 
538,988 


Power, Etc. 


$ 1,998,130 
70,740,902 
2,390,727 
20,701,098 
1,815,696 
2,551,272 
6,087,805 
643,443 
1,076,783 
(a) 
(a) 
470,758 


rials as one of the most spectacu- 
lar developments in cotton utiliza- 


and Wagee 


$ 840,200 
36,963,163 
1,033,366 
8,661,678 
1,060,512 
2,244,584 
4,537,524 
122,362 
696,286 
(a) 
(a) 
271,707 


Piants Employes 


1,202 
50,896 
1,253 
12,577 
1,435 
2,208 
6,946 
132 
1,053 
1,438 
(a) 

249 


Cordage and Twine 9 
Cotton Broad Woven Goods 81 
Cotton Thread 3 
Cotton Yarn 38 
Dyeing and Finishing Textiles 8 
Hosiery—Full-Fashioned 13 
Hosiery—Seamless 28 
Knitted Cloth 

Knitted Underwear 

Rayon Broad Woven Go 4s 

Rayon Yarn 

Textile Machinery 


say with pride, that the cotton in- | goes, to choose between guns and; not be able to get all the cotton 
living| materials they want during 


dustry as we of the south know it 

has met successfully the 

impact of the Victory program. 
Astonishing Statistica. 


|butter. Not only have 


initial | standards deteriorated greatly, but 
governments have been forced to 
ration all foods and clothing. For-| with 
Last year American cotton mills tunately, nothing so drastic has they will be able to get cotton ma- 


the 
| war period, will certainly be able 
‘to get all that they need. And, 
thanks to cotton research, 


A number of mildew-froofing fin- has found America amply supplied | Total All Textile Industries in 
ishes increase cotton fabrics’ re-| with cotton. For during the war Georgia 

sistance to weather. But probably period cétton is, and will be, the 
the most sensational of the new all-important fiber of civilian con- 
‘finishes are the fire-retardent fin-| servation. 


“other Textile Products.” 


(a) Figures omitted to avoid disclosing data for 


84,519 $60,704,163 $117,754,575 $99,466,898 $217,261.473 
individual plants. These data are included in 
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Army Show Coming 


THE BATTLE 


OF PRODUCTION 


Since 1890... it has been our privilege to 
observe, through close association, the 
rapid growth and development of the 
cotton textile industry in Georgia and 
the South. We have long been conscious 


LESS 


. . we or 


LIISA ISLES 


of the far-reaching effects 
for good which this impor- 
tant phase of Georgia life 
has had on our state and 
section—and are con- 


ELABORATE 

graphically presented, accompany all the exhibits in the 
big war exhibit of the Army which will visit Atlanta in 
October. Here is a section of the cotton exhibit from that 
show. 


vinced, also that on it rests 
much of our bright hope 
for the future prosperity 
of the region. It is gratify- 
ing to us that we have been 
able to serve an industry 
which so well serves the 
South. 


Over Half a Century of Service 
to Southern Textile Mills 
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BIGGEST CUSTOMER—The legend beneath this ex- 
hibit from the big war show of the Army shows the 
importance of cotton to the Victory program. 
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Manufacturers of 
High-Grade 


Underwear for 


Men and Children 


OY Aad 
For Children of Any Age 


“OTIS” 


For Discriminating Men 


CARTERSVILLE, GA. 
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Cotton Textile 


History of Fibre 
Throughout Years 
Reads Like Romance 


By PAUL WARWICK. 


+. 


When measured by the influence that it has had on the civilized 


: 
WorTrid, | 


otton—that so{t snow-white fiber that is so familiar to every-| 


ene who has lived in the south—is one of the most important | 


modities in the history of mankind. 


; 


Certainly it would be impossible to pick out a single commodity 
which has more completely dominated the entire social, political and 


business history of our own State of Georgia. The whole growth and 
welfare of our state has been dependent upon cotton. Our reliance on 
cotton was foreordained by our very location between the lines of 
It was our destiny even before 
that winter day of 1733 when James Edward Oglethorpe and his 
courageous little band of colonists first scrambled up Yamacraw Bluff 
ining in their sea-weary eyes. 


longitude and latitude on the globe. 


at Savannah—the light of new hope sh 
Even if At were possible to live; —— 


out a lifetime in Georgia and | dotted the Seven Hills of ancient 


never see a cotton patch, or a! Rome, in the first century, A. D. 


bale of cotton, or a cotton mill— 
it still would be utterly out of the 


Considering then, our good-tem- 
pered southern climate and our 
fertile southern soil, it must not 
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Industry Plays Vital 


— > 2 he, 


Se ane. 


pride. 


Role in Georgia’s Growth 


— 7 


the establishment of new industry|er pursuits. 


in this section. Establishment of 
cotton mills became a matter of 
civic interest, a goal of local pa- 
triotism, a source of statewide 
The effort was spurred 
on, too, by the opportunity to im- 
prove a crushing situation of un- 
employment left in the wake of 


war and to turn calamity into ad- | 
The south had paid 
calculation, alloting four people to; 
each employe’s family—the 85,000 


vancement. 
the price, suffering and in heart- 
break, of industrial dependence on 
other sections. 
termined that this tragedy should 
never be repeated. 

Georgia has done her share inh 
carrying out 
To day, in terms of cotton con- 
sumption in its own mills, Geor- 
gia ranks either second 


(depending on the month of the 


year), among all the textile man- 


ufacturing states. 


‘in 


q 


iy, | Dad 2,992,840. 
s | 


From the standpoint of spinning | 
in action, Georgia, in | 


machinery 
May, 1942, had 3,144,884 spindles 
place, while Massachusetts, 
leading the New England states, 


It is both interesting and en- 


lightening to observe what effect 


this increase 
turing has had on the ready mar- 
ket available to Georgia cotton 
farmers. Up to 1931, the cotton 


More than one-half 
of all the people employed in man- 
ufacturing in Georgia are employ- 
ed in the cotton mills. More than 
one-half of the state’s total manu- 
facturing pay roll is paid to em- 
ployes of Georgia’s cotton mills. 


The south was de-| 
cleus of an imaginary city of 340,- 
imaginary | 
community, yes—but a community | 
this determination. | 
a 


or third) 


in cotton manufac- | 


These employes, with their 
families, constitute a large and vi- 
tal segment of Georgia’s popula- 
tion. By accepted standards of 


cotton mill employs are the nu- 


000 inhabitants. An 
more effective in many ways than 
real incorporated city of the 
same size would be, because its 
influence is spread throughout the 
state, reaching out into a large 
number of Georgia counties, car- 
'rying its good sitizenship far and 
wide, making its buying power 


factor for good in every line of 
business and endeavor in the state. 
Widespread Influence. 

A dollar bill from the pay en- 
velope of a textile mill employe 
travels an impressive and benefi- 
‘cial route. On Saturday night, 
‘say, the mill employe pays it to 
‘his grocer—on Monday the grocer 
pays the farmer for his produce— 
the farmer pays the hardware 


| 


’ 


| 


ing a total value of approximately 
$250,000,000. As most of these goods 
were sold outside the state, the 
revenue derived, from their sale 
provided the largest single source 
of new wealth for Georgia—mak- 
ing the profitable operation of the 
mills a direct factor in the pros- 
perity of the state as a whole. 


Georgia boasts another advan- 
tage in the character of goods 
which are produced in Georgia 
textile mills. These textile prod- 
ucts run the whole range, from 
the finest and lightest yarns and 
fabrics for clothing and home con- 
sumption to the heaviest and 
coarsest of materials used for 
industrial purposes. The produc- 
tion of Georgia mills is more 
widely diversified than that of 
any other textile manufacturing 
state—a distinct advantage to the 
state, as well as the industry, be- 


‘cause it means that unsatisfactory 


and stimulation to trade a powerful | 


market conditions in one division 
of the industry need not neces- 
sarily cause curtailment of pro- 
duction by mills producing other 
types of goods. 

Back of all the advantages 
which the cotton mills have 
brought to Georgia, giving strength 
to the solld background which the 
cotton mills provide for Georgia's 
continued industrial expansion in 
other fields, back of the growth 


have been such a great surprise 
to Columbus, in 1492, when he 
found the bronze-skinned natives 
of his new-found world garbed in | 
garments made of votton. Parts 
of his proof that the new land he 
found was worth claiming for | 
Queen Isabella consisted of stalks | 
of cotton which he took with him 
back across the ocean. 

When colonizing of America, 
began in earnest, the importance | 
of cotton in this New World was 


question for any citizen of our 
state to escape the daily influence 
which cotton has on the lives of 
all of us. The clothes on our, 
backs. the food on our tables, the 
automobiles in which we ride and 
the highways on which they roll, 
eur churches, our schools, our 
public buildings—all these and 
every other evidence of our pros- 
perity owe their existence, in 
great part at least, to the money 


mills of Georgia did not consume | 
for peubtaans st athe purposes as_ merchant—the hardware man pays 
much cotton as Georgia's cotton |e, COsnee Ss ae live. re 
‘farmers grew. Beginning with | ;.)); os ~ 
, ; . | filling station operator—the filling 
1932, however, a change in this , . 
situation began to take place. From ' ‘ile exoloves Bae Rel 
that year on, with little exception, ' mh anol 
Georgia's cotton mills have pur-| a pe? poset Bg agg — 
chased and used more cotton each | 1) . i f . h ah 
ear than was grown that same | t©" PALES GENIC YSS Sus enwe SELNOLS 
eee by Georgia farmers 'and millions of dollars every year 
| ‘to the lifestream of our state’s 
Such a situation is naturally a | prosperity. 


which looms in the _ future for 
Georgia’s national and world im- 
portance—stands the character 
|and the dependability of the cotton 
'mill workers themselves, the peo- 
|ple who make _ these important 
| wheels go around. A high per- 
centage of them are native-born 
'Georgians of fine stock and high 
intelligence, men and women of 
independent spirit and sturdy pur- 
| pose who value the right to work 


cotton puts in circulation 
every year. Cotton is so vital to 
eur well-being in Georgia that 
we take it for granted and forget) ~*. | 
it: just as we do the ground we ond einen, misters 
walk on and the air we breathe. cCi0tNnes cotton home- 


Important to World. spun. The women and 


Of course cotton could never) 
have attained this supreme im-| 
portance in Georgia if it were not 
highly important also to the rest 
of the world. The fact that we 
have it would not be important if 
others did not want it. 

Since our own southland grows 
such an overwhelming proportion 
ef the world’s cotton, some of us 
may often have held the idea that|°~ 
cotton originated here and that it) hth . “yecerdl: a : 
will not grow satisfactorily any-| ,"¢W-sround’ were sowed in cot- 
ie ates in the word. _ ton. When, late in the 18th 

The truth is that the story of century, revolutionary inventions 
cotton, as far as man’s records go, sped up the manufacturing proc- 
begins in India 2,000 years béfore ess and multiplied the demand for 
i= birth of Christ , ater on, his- the fiber, the growing of cotton 
aliens ¢ell us. cotton goods weré in the south really came to life 

valuable part of the loads which and she south first showed gue 
swayed and rocked along on the of making its influence felt in the 
backs of camels as Arab caravans | '™@"kets of the world. 

and tradea throughout Eli Whitney, 
the east early as 400 B. C. Without a doubt the most 
More than twenty centuries ago’ portant single episode in the de- 
priests read their solemn prayers 
while draped in flowing robes of 
cotton, and cotton tents and 
bright-colored cotton canopies 


+h , 
nat 


recognized from the 
Cotton, in those days, 


the weaving, while the menfolk 
went about their business of carv- 
ing a nation from a wilderness. 


and the other southern colonies 
was found highly suitable to the 


its planting. Trees were cleared 


aveled 


as 


manufacture was the invention of 
the cotton gin by Eli 
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wet 


beginning. 
was grown 
chiefly for the use of each indi- 
The earliest set- 


| girls of 
the family did the spinning and 


The combination of soil, climate 
and rainfall peculiar to Georgia 


growth of cotton—and there were 
_vast expanses of land available for 


more and more acres of 


im- | 
velopment and spread of cotton | 


Whitney, | 
in 1793. (At first, Whitney’s ma- | 


chine was called a “Cotton En- 
gine.” Its name, however, was 
soon shortened to “‘gin.”) It seems 


ney, a native of Massachusetts, 
should have been sojourning in 
Georgia when this great inspira- | 
tion came to him. This gave to 
Georgia, one of the grestest cot- 
ton-growing states, also < place of 
original significance in the history | 
of cotton manufacture. Although 
that later — of Georgia's im- | 
portance in the development of | 
cotton was somewhat longer get- 
ting’ under way, cotton manu- 
facture today plays as vital a role 
in Georgia’s life as cotton grow- | 
ing does. 

Georgians were among the first | 
to watch the spinning wheel and 
the loom move out of the home 
into the mill. Early American 
cotton mills were established 
throughout the south, as well as 
in Pennsy)vania and the New Eng- 
land states. 

The first successfully operated | 
cotton mill in the south was built 
‘near Washington, Ga., in 1811.' 
| During those first years of the 19th 
century, the south shared in the 


€@ | industrial progress of New Eng- 


*\land’s factory enterprises, 
* | output of textile products in Geor- 
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rl’ CONTROLS AND MEASURES 
THE PRODUCTION OF Textiles 
AND MANY OTHER WAR NEEDS! 


America’s most powerful weapon is PRODUC. 
TION . . . tremendously fast production de- 
manding highly accurate control! 


In textile manufacturing ... Toledo Weighing 
Machines are rapidly answering this industry's 
call for control duty. Through long years 
of research, Toledo has developed accurate, 
speedy, dependable scales to meet every textile 
weighing requirement. These scales today are 
helping American textile men win their pro- 
duction battles! 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


ATLANTA SALES & SERVICE 
341 Peachtree St. Phone WAlnut 4570 


/ 
In War as in Peace 


4 
Textile Industry Looks to TOLEDO 
For All Types of SCALES 


The 


| gia, and her sister states of Vir- 
'ginia and the Carolinas, then ex- 
ceeded that of all the New Eng- 
land states. | 
White's Factory. 

White's factory began operation | 
near Athens in 1833 and by 1840 
there were 19 cotton mills with 


! | 779 employes in the Georgia towns 


Sparta, 


of Augusta, Columbus, 
Roswell and others. 

During this period, however, the 
picture had begun to change. Per-| 
fection of the cotton gin had in-. 
creased the price of cotton and the | 
price had remained high. Exports | 
of cotton from this country went 
up year by year and the demand 
kept on growing. With so many 
millions of acres of land simply 
begging to be planted, it was only 
natural that the south permitted 
itself to neglect the manufacture 
of cotton for the more profitable 
and more simple operation of grow- | 
ing it. Men who had operated cot- 
ton factories left their mills idie 
/and turned to the culture of cotton 
to fill the ever-mounting demand. 
|More plantation labor was needed 
_than was readily at hand. Slaves 
| were imported for work in the cot- 
'ton fields. History of the times 
‘says that while slave labor was 
used almost exclusively to plant 
and harvest cotton, paid free work- | 
ers carried on the operations of 
manufacture. 

Here, then, developed the Land 
of Cotton—the region of far- 
reaching cotton plantations—the 
fields of snowy white—the south 
| of the storied days before the War 
between the States. Cotton plant- 
ing was the major activity and 
aimest exclusive livelihood of 
southern families. Money was | 


which the south did not produce. 
The south was not manufacturing 
finished goods to supply its needs; 
too much of its income went away 
to the industrial centers—there 
was a lack of proper balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture. 


In the Sixties. 


| realization of just what this eco- 


’ 


'erners. Cotton, they discovered, 


could not win the war for them. | out. 


MIDWAY IN ITS JOURNEY—Wei 


almost providential that Eli Whit- | 


easy to make by growing cotton, | er sections) was not gained easily. 
but tceo large a proportion of that| Capital was scarce, profits were 
money had to be spent outside the often slim almost to the point of 


south for essentials of existence | financial starvation and a short- 
age of experienced workers slow- 


ed down the pace of progress. 


heavy in those post-war days. Co- 
lumbus, Ga., one 
manufacturing towns in the south, 
offers an excellent example. 


' burned 
It took the War Between the Columbus, but 


States to shock the people into a| mills as well. 


Be * . 
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available. Shipyarcs were inade- 
quate. Transportation was insuf- 
ficient. The south found itself 
without the simplest, most ele- 
mentary materials which were 
needed to carry on a war. = And, 
to cap adversity with disaster, the 
market for southern cotton vir- 
tually vanished because cotton 
could not be shipped to New Eng- 
land factories at all—or even 


overseas to Europe with any de- 


gree of safety. 
The foregoing 
into history is not 


for the idle 


_purpose of “fighting the war all 


over again.” It has a place in 
this story because the lack of cot- 
ton mills and the general inade- 
quacy of industry in 1860 illus- 
trate most emphatically the great 
value of Georgia’s cotton textile 
mills and the vast importance of 
manufacturing enterprise to Geor- 


gia today—and to our nation, in 


this global war of 1942. 


After the war ended in 1865, the | 
people of Georgia accepted the | 


challenge that had been hurled at 
them by a changed situation. What 
they achieved in the years that fol- 
lowed is a li¥ing tribute to re- 
sourcefulness, determination and 
down-to-earth hard work. Now. 
near on to 80 years later—in spite 
of war—Georgia is closer to 
self-sufficiency and to a _ safe. 
Sane and reasonable balance 
between agriculture and industry 
than she has ever been in her long 
and colorful history. Georgia is be- 
ginning to justify to the world her 
title of Empire State of the South. 
Our state’s continued: progress de- 
pends in large degree, on main- 
taining this desirable balance be- 
tween income from manufacture 
and income from the soil. 


In 1840, before the War Between 
the States, census figures showed 
that New England possessed 70 per 
cent of the spinning machinery, or 
“spindles,” in the United States. 
By 1870, just after the war, .the 
proportion was 77 per cent and 
by 1880 it had grown to 81 per 
cent, 


Change Begins. 


It was about this time that a 
real change began to be noticeable. 
In 1890, New England’s share of 
the spinning machinery had drop- 
ped back to 76 per cent, although 
the actual. number of New Eng- 
land spindles in service had in- 
creased by more than 2.000.000. 
That was the turning point: Geor- 


ghing the bale marks the midway poi 
important journey from the field to finished fabric. Bales of cotton have been for years 
so important in the south’s economy that the cotton bale has frequently been used as a 
symbol for the entire section. This is the point where the cotton farmer realizes his 
reward from raising it—the point from which the cotton mills begin to transform the 
staple into world-wide usefulness. 


ashes.” 


little excursion | 


nt in cotton’s 


eee —_———— —— —_ 


Augusta and other Geor- 
gia cities showed the same brave 
spirit, 
New Era Dawns. 

“The dawn of a new era” was a 
phrase heard often in those days 

, and it was not an empty 
phrase. Southern leaders realized 
that future progress depended 
upon their ability to encourage 


'a statesman as Andrew Jackson) 


| 


splendid asset to the state and ex- 


cellent insurance of its prosperity, | 
because it provides a quick and 
ready market for Georgia's princi- 


pal agricultural crop and an out- 
let for its sale and use within the 
borders of the state. Mainte- 
nance of this condition justifies 
the full and‘active co-operation of 
the people of Georgia, in encour- 
aging the continued growth of the 
textile industry in the state. It 
is only in this way that the state- 
wide benefits of such a balance 
may be preserved. 


This is no new idea, for as early 


the thought in these 


expressed 
“American industry must 


words: 
be nurtured 


| Besides pay rolls, the mills start 
other millions moving for the in- 
ternal good of Georgia In 1937, 
according to U. S. census reports, 
Georgia mills spent $142,227,025 
for materials, fuel and electricity. 


A huge portion of this sum was 


spent for cotton and other mate- 


rials purchased within the state of 
millions 
among Georgia 
farmers, businessmen and others— 
insuring continued employment for 


Georgia—placing other 


in circulation 


thousands in many lines of work. 
Georgia’s cotton mills, 
Georgia’s largest industry, 


‘communities, and : 
‘entire counties, are primarily de- 


being | stature. 
ia are try is—and naturally should be— 
Georgia's largest taxpayers. Many Georgia's largest industry. It em- 
in some cases 


for an honest living and to en- 


joy the privilege of freedom and 
personal initiative which belongs 
with that right. They are the sort 
of upright, forthright, four-square 
individuals whose inborn love of 
independent thought and action is 
our nation’s most cherished heri- 
tage. 

In the years during which cot- 
ton manufacturing has replaced 
cotton growing as a factor in Geor- 
gia’s progress, the importance of 
‘cotton to our state has grown in 
The cotton textile indus- 


ploys more people, pays more 
| wages, spends more money, pays 


and_ protected, for| pendent on the taxes which cotton! more taxes and brings in more 


upon the success of manufactures/| mills pay into their treasuries tO| new wealth than any other indus- 
|as the hand-maiden of agriculture, | help provide better public services, | try in Georgia. 


depends, in a great measure, the 
independence of our country.” 

A graphic impression of the 
cotton industry’s importance in 
human values, as well as its im- 
posing size, is gained from 
simple statement that it employs 
in Georgia upwards of 85,000 peo- 


place. Included in this big total— 


bigger than the population of Ath- 
ens, Columbus and Rome combin- 


ed—are some who find welcome. 


employment in nearby Georgia 
mills in off seasons when they are 


not engaged in agricultural or oth- 


the | 


| better health, better schools and 
better roads. 


tax dollars, paid 


ofstate-wideinstitutions and state- 
public services. 

Tremendous Volume. 

From another dollars-and-cents’ 


' wide 


| viewpoint, the cotton mills bolster | 


Georgia's economic welfare. Dur- 
ing the year 1939, the latest year 
on which complete 


try produced finished goods hav- 


figures are| 
available, Georgia’s textile indus-_| 


When Georgia spindles are ac- 


Other cotton mill tive, business in Georgia is good. 
into the State; When the mills are closed or on 
|Treasury, provide substantial rev- | 
'enue for the support and assistance | 


short time, business in Georgia is 
bad. Thinking Georgians know 
this; patriotic Georgians—farmers, 
merchants, bankers, professional 
mer, other manufacturers—will all 
exert their co-operative influence 
to see that the cotton mills con- 
tinue to be an asset to Georgia. 
They know that Georgia's progress 
demands that we continue to en- 
courage progress for the cotton 
mills in Georgia. 


ooo 


dn 


OTTON WASTE 


gia and the South were on their 
way back to a place of importance 
in the field of cotton manufacture. 
That revival of the “Industrial 
South has continued until today 
—and still continues—with results 
that have not only been profita- 
bly felt in the immediate past 
but which are highly encouraging 
for our future. 


this change to a more favorable 


economic balance (that is, a more | 
favorable comparison between the | 
part of the south’s income which 
is spent at home and that part 
which it is forced to spend in oth- 


Odds against recovery were 


of the oldest 


In 
1865, the Federal Army not only 
60,000 bales of cotton in 
destroyed all the 
A few years later, | 


in 1880, The Raleigh Observer had | 
nomic weakness meant to south-/ this to say about Columbus: “The 


very heart of the city was burned 
Within 15 years the| 


Manufactured articles—even cot-| waste places have been rebuilt and | 
ton garments—were woefully un-| industry revived from its very 
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eet Textile Industry Is Leader in Education 


| Here again the mills are solidly 
S ¢ h oO ] H Ca d ise behind education, 
a | ee | r Other Mills. 
| Bist he Porterdale Mills have erect- 
Pays T r 1 b ul t eC | ed and equipped two school build- 
| ie 


“ pa RS, ings, and James Porter, vice presi- 
| ae dent of the enterprise, has made 
; To A Cc t ] Vi t | e S| a : - en , possible a handsome gymnasium. 


In addition, the mills supplement 


By DR. M. D. COLLINS, te: . all teachers’ salaries and keep five 
ae School S I a teachers employed the year round 
tate School Superintendent. iS © [by paying for the three months 

| Behind the roaring machinery a bs a they are not in school. 
of Georgia's textile mills there is eS : Numerous other educational 
| SS ’ |contributions round out the life of 


a gripping story of , ' 
gripping story of public service a fem (this progressive community. The 

that frequently goes unnoticed in 3 mills conduct one class at night 

the steady march of progress. <a es: for adult illiterates, sponsor 10 


“ : : : 
That story centers around the - aes =| Classes in textile mathematics for ) 3.4 oo a 
contribution the mills are making - ./mme | adults, two workers paid by the! » | ; 3 rn ~~ 
to public education in Georgia. 3 —  Y company are teaching Red Cross | & Be ae ee ee 
Gone are the days when the , i Sa first aid and nutrition classes, kin- ae ee are 
cotton mills were interested only ae ae : dergarten is available the year ae ; BB oe i | sees 
in cheap labor and cared nothing; ">, round and a nursery school will oe cieeiiaaibes ons sean ARES REL EME: TCR RR ra sepa 


for the welfare and comfort of ce tame ‘. <ees || begin in September. ae ; . 
their workers. No longer do they| § 3. # oe SS The mills also have donated lib- | é ; } 
want illiterate men and women Be ee |; |} erally to school and community ; 


who are capable of nothing more| == §j ee libraries, helped equip an indus- ee ee 
MILLS AT JULIET | E, GA, than a monotonous job they are oe F: a =. # | trial arts shop, and started the : a pa ESS GE SR eS RE ES: LS - 
— — ho — be rage as } > ae mi ss Se Scout cabin and Steere. <n ee eee er 

i ie | RS Se Sam settott activity Du ng. | iy Se ; 

, think and act for tyemselves, who| I 0. ee 
ves, e cotton mills are making an 
Of f Sama Ser thameatves “and” their a education in Polk county, Kanka- . | ante ss 
ice | and helping to operate school | Kee Anderson, Polk county super-/ WELL-ROUNDED—The New Holland school which houses all day school children, 


families. i 
| , 7 intendent, made the  follo 
In helping to bring about this | lunchrooms. statement which 1 thought yo the domestic science department, a pre-school department, and vocational school. 


kind of progress the mills h The Spalding county mills own : 
taken ay be rhe interest in pn three schools. One was construct- rather impressive: 
ed in 1940 by the Kincaid Mills at “The mills in the county con- 


schools and have s t to im- : 

MACON GEORGIA prove the pave Bic alae a cost of approximately $20,000. tribute to the financial support of 
5 their respective communities. Special Classes. all the schools. We have the ac- 
Generally speaking, I think we| But in most cases the mills don't tive support of the mill employes 
are unaware of the many things|stop with regular schools. They/and officials in all of our school 
the mills are accomplishing in!/sponsor special classes for their) programs and activities. Mill em- 
educational improvement. We!employes. The Highland Mills in|ployes and officials are often 


. look upon them essentially as in- | Spalding county operate four tex-/| school trustees and members of 


Se Eco, 
. A 


“ 
— 


dustries for making money and tile evening classes and the Kin- | the boards of education. They con- 
— a to a Sh aye A get caid Mills ob fostered two WPA ne 7 os Aran angen civic 
ey are doing in other fields of; nursery schools. and intellectua e of the commu- 
| enceavor. : Up in Whitfield county the mills | nity, 
Nine-Month School. are equally as co-operative. The Good Citizens. 
MANUFACTURER _ Numerous schools in this state | American Thread Company has; “Here we do not have the farm- 
are running nine months of the|paid the entire salary of a teacher | ers, mil] workers and white collar 
year because the textile mills pro- | for kindergarten classes in the At-| workers divided into different 
° vide most of the money for the|cooga school. The mill also sup-| classes. We have a collection of 
extra two months. The state is/plements the salaries of the prin-| good citizens, some doing one kind 
OF COTTON GOODS responsible for only a _ seven-|cipal and some of the teachers and| of useful labor and some doing 
/month school term and it is up! furnishes buildings and play-/ another kind, but all conscious 
to the local communities to de- ground equipment. that they are making a contribu- 
ilinte epee wine a shall; the Crown Cotton Mills, which| tion to the welfare of the whole. 
| have two schools, supplement the/ One banker’s som is working in a 
IN GEORGIA | For example, a survey disclosed | salaries of all its teachers. In one| mill and a weaver’s son is an of- 
that in Spalding county, « thriv-| of its schools, the Boylston Crown | ficial in the bank. A merchant's 
ing textile center, the mills spend school, the mill pays the full sal- son is studying agriculture and the 
(an average of $2,300 a year in ary of one teacher so as to haveé|farmer’s bo; is getting ready to 
: ‘supplement':g salaries for ele-/| three teachers instead of its regu-| open up a store.” 
Since mentary teachers. lar allotment of two. During the; This shows clearly what the 
Since we have singled out) past year the mill has installed| people in the mill towns think 
speneing county a gerne es and equipped a lunchroom in itS| about their textile industry and 
© examine some of the other edu- | Crown Point school. 'proves that the mill, the school 
een. Sctvities ia which the The mills in this area operate / and the community must be look- : 
mills there are engaged. 7 ‘< : +. | . 
Four elementar schoo! d vocational night classes and co-|ed upon as a single unit in the 
Pay Ye ane | operate with the Boy Scout organ- | promotion of public welfare. KEGLERS—Bowling is a popular sport, with both sexes, at many cotton mill centers 
one high school serve the cotton |; + They have also aided in| In examining the textile indus- : . ; Aphsl pe fr 
mill sections. Each of the ele-| ization. y | he | ' in Georgia. This particular group is enjoying both exercise and competition at Bibb 
mentary schools has from five to. the purchase of library books. 'try’s educational donations, we City 
nine teachers, while the Spalding | Fred C. Cooper, Whitfield coun- | — not overlook health res a 
i ty sch superintendent, summ : ; ith 
(arly Fics gon Ayling | i egg Nato tt in his community| Puller E. Callaway, president of| glasses. This project alone cost! virtually every textile community.| cational officials are grateful for 
The mills make no particular | with this statement: Callaway Mills at LaGrange, has| about $4,000 and was in addition| Some of them emphasize athletics| their interest and hope they will 
“Mills are always co-operative, provided a good example of this.|to the normal contributions al-/ and libraries, while others stress| continue to foster educational! 
‘but they aid the elementary|and they do their best to assist in| During the past two years he has| ready mentioned. | builuings and Boy Scout activities. | progress in Georgia. 
' schools by providing coal, janitors | the operation of the schools.” | iven all the mill schools a dentist,| Although only a few mills have | All in all we can say that the) a 
;;and janitor supplies, repairing; Switch over for a moment to the | has had eyes of needy children! been cited in this discussion, the| mills are awake educationally.| The University System has 18 
buildings, keeping up the grounds! Porterdale Mills, near Covington. | examined and bought 120 pairs of' same things might be said about! They are on their toes. State edu- units. 
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Cotton Mills C 


Huiet De ition! 


Co-operation 


Of Industry 


By BEN T. HUIRT. . 
Commissioner of Labor. 

Georgia's textile industry, the 
largest in the state, is making a 
noteworthy contribution to the 
promation af the general welfare 
- +. the primary objective of gov- 
ernment. 

From the records of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which is charged 
with the responsibility of admin- 
istering all the labor laws of 


Georgia anf the state unemploy- 
ment compensation law, I find 
that the industry is providing em- 
ployment opportunities for same 
160,008 men and women under the 
most favorable of work conditions. 

In providing safeguards against 
accidents and disease, it has 
measured up to both the letter 
and the spirit of its legal and 
moral obligations and ranks among 
the best in the nation. 


Largely through its constant ac- 
cident prevention efforts, Georgia 
was one of only two states which 
showed a decline in industrial ac- 
cidents and deaths last year. The 
other state is not, essentially, an 
industrial state. 

The excellence of its sanitation 
facilities is evidenced by the fact 
that there are no healthier people 
in the state than those who work 
in textile plants. 

Relations Strengthened. 

These and other factors have 
served to strengthen relations be- 
tween the mills and their work- 
ers, which at this time are perhaps 
better than ever before. 

Since assuming office as com- 
missioner of labor in the latter 
part of 1938, there have been rela- 
tively few labor disputes and they 
were promptly settled through the 
combined efforts of the interested 
parties and the conciliation pro- 
vided by the department. In a 
number of cases differences or 
grievances were adjusted without 
any loss of time or stoppage of 
work. I think this is a splendid 
tribute to both management and 
labor. 

Under the state unemployment 
compensation law, enacted by the 
legislature in 1937, the industry is 
the largest contributor to the un- 
employment  trus fund, from 
which over $13,000,000 has been 
paid to unemployed workers in 
every industry and every county 
in Georgia. 

Containing some $35,000,000 at 
present, the fund stands as a pro- 
tective fortress between the 
worker and unemployment arising 
from circumstances over which he 
has no control. 

ihe primary purpose of the un- 
employment compensation law is 
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ontribute to General 


Welfare 
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to encourage employers to stabilize 
their employment, to provide as 
reasonably steady employment for 
their workers as possible, and it 
may be surprising to the average 
layman to learn that many mills 
have succeeded in attaining this 
desirable objective. 


Lot Improved. 


The practical effect of this is 
to improve the lot of the individ- 
ual worker and his family al- 
though, incidentally, it has re- 
sulted in a considerable savings 
to these mills in contributions or 
taxes this year. 


The payment of benefits iS a sec- 
ondary consideration and is design- 
ed to compensate the worker 
against loss of wages arising from 
involuntary unemployment. The 
payments vary from $4 to $18 per 
week, depending upon the earn- 
ings of the worker, and are limit- 
ed to a maximum duration of 16 
weeks in a benefit year. 
ceive the benefits a worker must 
comply with requirements of eligi- 
bility provided in the law. 


In supervising the conditions 
under which our people work, the 
Department of Labor has received 
the unstinted co-operation of the 
industry. 

Director Berry Frank Holbrook, 
who heads the inspection division, 
one of the units in the department, 
said 98 per cent of all recommeh- 
dations made by inspectors last 
year were carried out within 30 to 
60 days. 

The mills are complying strictly 
with provisions of the child labor 
law, under which young people 
between the ages of 16 and 18 
years of age with work certificates 
are permitted to work in non- 
hazardous occupations. 

These certificates are issued by 
the city or county school super- 
intendent of the county where the 
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minor resides. Proof of age and a 
physical examination is required 
as a condition precedent to the is- 
suance of such work certificate. 


Child Labor. 


In the past year and a half, the 
number of certificates issued by 
these authorities has tripled due 
to the national emergency and the 
rapidly diminishing supply of skill- 
ed labor. During the month of 
June alone, more than 1,250 cer- 
tificates were issued. 

Significantly, the Georgia De- 
partment of Labor is rated as one 
of the most efficient in the nation 
in the administration of the child 
labor law. 

I am deeply grateful to the tex- 
tile industry and all employers and 
workers in Georgia for the co- 
operation they have accorded the 
department in the adnsinistration 
of the various laws under its ju- 
risdiction. The fine record we have 
been*able to make is due entirely 
to their friendly interest and the 
efficient hard work of the em- 
ployes of the department. 

We have endeavored to admin- 
ister the laws for the benefit of all 
the people, and this will continue 
to be my policy as long as I am 
commissioner of labor. 


We are now going through the 
greatest and most serious crisis our 
country has faced in its history. 
We must keep the torch of liberty 
aflame and preserve the freedom 
and liberty for which our forefa- 
thers fought, suffered, and died. . 


Today our country is respected 
and looked upon as the greatest 
nation on the face of the earth. The 
love of God and man has made us 
what we are today, and without 
this we cannot survive. With unity 
such as exists in Georgia, there 
can be no reason why we cannot 
do the job necessary to save civili- 
zation, democracy and our way of 


living. a ' : 
In 1733, John Wyatt constructed 
a “model about two feet square by 
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FOR EMPLOYE~ ACTIVITIES—This handsome new auditorium at Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, is dedicated entirely to employe activities. Its handsome interior houses a 
modern stage, dressing rooms, private dining rooms and a floor convertible for basket- 


means of which, without a single 
witness to the performance, was 
spun the first thread of cotton 
ever produced without the inter- 
vention of the human fingers. The 
cotton had been carded the com- 
mon way, and was passed between 


two cylinders, from whence the 
bobbin drew it by means of the 
turit.” 


An old lawsuit of 1721 gives the 


labor set-up for a 100-loom/’ 


“house”; weavers 100, wool sorters 
4, wool pickers 10, wool combers 
20, spinners 900, throwers 4, turn- 
ers of the throwing mill 4, thread 
makers 4, doublers 50, bobbin 
winders 12, back-throw winders | 
12, quill boys 50, warpers 5, dyers 


6, and pressers 7; total, 1,187. | » 


ball games and prize fights, as well as other highly versatile appointments. 
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The first mill in America (if, (3 


not in the world) where power 
looms were used and spinning and 
weaving carried on under the 
same roof was erected at Wal-. 
tham, Masés., in 1813 by Messrs. 
Lowell, Jackson and Moody. This 
mill was still in operation up to 


1878. 
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CHILDREN OF WORKERS—This rollicking scene on the playground of the South- 
west LaGrange school illustrates the provisions made for the entire families of workers 
in Georgia’s leading cotton mills. 
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SEA EAGLES (Above)—When an American 
military plane is forced down over the ocean, 
a crew member throws a folded, rubberized 
canvas raft into the sea. 


Quickly inflated by a t:tbe of compressed 
gas, the raft easily holds the crew and pro- 
visions. Many of America’s finest fighting 
men already have been saved by these rafts 
made of cotton duck produced in Georgia’s 
cotton mills. They ride with every plane over | ‘ 
the sea—bomber, ferry or fighter. ae TROUSER 
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IN ACTION (Left)—You are looking into the : 

business end of what is rapidly becoming the : LEGGINGS 
world’s greatest Army—the most intelligent. . 

the best equipped, the best fed and the most LEGGING 
modern down to the cotton webbing rifle sling. LACES 
Unlike leather, it does not rot out rapidly in e 

the tropics, it is not attacked by new devilish SOCKS 
gases reportedly invented by our enemies 

which damage leather and make it poisonous 

to any one coming into contact with it. 
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Our new Army will have the advantage of 
every latest discovery or development of the 
cotton textile industry. 


When they hand a new soldier his nine-pound rifle, he thinks it is 
heavy, but before his supply sergeant stops giving him the personal 
equipment necessary far his comfort, health and safety, he will 
receive 17 pounds of things made of cotton. Every one of them is 
produced in whole or in part in Georgia cotton mills. 

America’s modern Army and Navy travel, clothe themselves, 


BULL’S-EYE (Left)—It is a new kind of war 
we are fighting today. The descendants of 
the Green Mountain Boys, the Daniel Boones 
and the Sergeant Yorks are in there today 
with their deadly aim and their courage born 
of faith in their own power. But the tech- 
nique is different. 


Besides having to be a dead-shot with a 
rifle, our modern soldier of the air must aim 
several large-calibre machine guns and pos- 
sibly a cannon by his skill in controlling a 
rearing, snorting 400-miles-per-hour fighter 
or pursuit plane. He learns how by practic- 
ing on a target made with special fabric pro- 
duced in Georgia cotton mills. 
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MAGIC (Above)—Mighty are the feats of 
magic practiced by the camofleur of America’s 
modern Army. Whole areas are made to dis- 
appear from the sight of the enemy, huge guns 
merge into the landscape, giant factories, sup- 
ply dumps and sections of cities can be made to 
look like almost anything except what they are. 

The magician does his disappearing tricks 
with mirrors but our Army depends largely on 
camouflage nets made of cotton materials pro- 
duced in Georgia’s cotton mills. 
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ON THE MARCH (Right)—Napoleon said “An 
Army marches on its stomach.” That was 130 
years ago. Today our modern Army marches 
on cotton—the cotton cord in the millions of 
tires needed to cushion the most completely 

motorized Army the world has ever seen. 
New processes discovered in Georgia mills 
| now provide cotton cords superior to anything 
UNIFORM rs £ “y we 4 else known for strength, flexibility, freedom 
— from growth, freedom from damage by water, 
. gc | heat or cold. Tires can now be made from 
UNDERWEAR : these new cotton cords which last longer—do 
| not fail under shock and strain, and use less 
rubber than ever before possible, both in orig- 
inal construction and because the body is so 
durable that several recaps make possible much 
longer life of the rubber used to build the body 
of the tire. These modern cotton cords are 
heat resistant and ideal for the new synthetic 
rubbers which generate more heat than natural 

rubber. 
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sleep, communicate and fight with the indispensable aid of cotton 
textiles. Every American soldier will use equipment and supplies 
made of cotton totaling 250 pounds per year per man average. To 
take cotton away from our modern Army would be worse than 
taking the mortar from a brick building—it would collapse imme- 
diately. 


PANZER HANGARS 
(Right) — Modern  ilong- 
range bombers may win this 
war, say the experts. One 
essential of their operation 
is the facility for making 
emergency repairs far from 
their home base. This es- 
sential is provided by panzer 
hangars made of Georria- 
made cotton duck covering 
collapsible tubular steel 
frames. The duck is made 
proof against dust, oil, wa- 
ter, wind and gasoline. They 
can be stowed away in a big 
plane and when needed are 
quickly set up with all facil- 
ities. 


HANGING BY A THREAD (Left)—Thou- 
sands of feet above the earth, his life hangs 
by a thread—a cotton thread, stronger and 
more flexible than the finest imported linen 
which was used for parachute harness until 
Axis aggression rolled over Europe and cut 
off our supply. Again necessity became the 
mother of invention and the Georgia cotton 
textile industry came forward with new and 
original processes which give our airmen an 
unlimited supply of webbing stronger and 
better than ever before procurable. 


Photographs and text 
Courtesy of Bibb Manufacturing Co. 
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Association’s Growth a History of Leading Personalities 


Activities Headed 


By Georgia’s Top 


Mill Executives 


By T. M. FORBES, , 
Secretary, Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

In the year 1900, the cotton textile industry of Georgia was a 
rapidly growing and expanding industry, and in. consequence the 
mills of the state were confronted with ever increasing problems of 
local and mutual interest. In an effort to co-ordinate. their individual 
efforts in dealing with these common problems, a small group of 
outstanding Georgia mill executives met in Atlanta on November 13, 
1900, and discussed the establishment of a co-operative agency 
through which the mills might work more closely together in mat- 
ters of interest and importance to the industry as a whole. 


A few months later—or a date 
not definitely known—the cotton 
textile manufacturers of Georgia 
met at Warm Springs, Ga., and 
organized what was then called 
“The Georgia Industrial Associa- 
tion.” 

At this first meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 
President, B. S. Walker, of Mon- 
roe, the father of former Gover- 
nor Clifford Walker; vice presi- 
dent, O. A. Dunson, of LaGrange, 
and secretary, Charles D. Tuller, 
of Exposition Cotton Mills in At- 
lanta. They also elected an exec- 
utive committee composed of G. 
Gunby Jordan, of Columbus; J. P. 
Verdery, of Augusta; P. B. Mur- 
phy, of Newnan; J. L. Hand, of 
Pelham, and A. S. Hamilton, of 
Trion Factory, as the community 


was then callegd 
Charter Members 


Among the charter members 
who attended the first meeting of 
the association, in addition to 
those already named, were F. B. 
Gordon. of Columbus; Fuller E. 
Callaway, of LaGrange; D. A. 
Jewell Sr., of Chickamauga; Dr. 
Jeff Davis, of Toccoa; S. A. Car- 
ter, of Atlanta; Colonel J. J. 
Spalding of Atlanta; H. P. Meikle- 
ham, of Lindale; H. L. Johnston, 
of Palmetto; L. C. Mandeville, of 
Carrollton, and W. C. Vereen, of 
Moultrie. There were many others 
present at this organization meet- 
ing, but these are the only ones 
whose names are definitely known. 

The first annual convention of 
the new association was held at 
Warm Springs, Ga., on May 30, 
1901, and Mr. Gunby Jordan, then 
president of Eagle and Phenix 
Mills at Columbus, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Manifesting a keen 
vision and foresight, Mr. Jordan 
discussed several vital problems 
that confronted the industry at 
that time, and he suggested many 
activities which the association 
should undertake anl which later 
became necessary. He called at- 
tention to the very unfavorable 
freight rates that discriminated 
against southern mills, and he rec- 
ommended the employment of a 
traffic expert to look after the 
interests of the Georgia mills. He 
predicted the troubles that later 
arose over undesirable industrial 
and labor legislation that was 
fostered by labor agitators and 
by those jealous of the growth of 
cotton manufacturing in the south. 
He discussed the advisability of 
southern mills installing machin- 
ery to manufacture finer fabrics 
instead of the heavy coarse goods 
that then composed the bulk of 
textile production in the south. 
During the course of his address 
Mr. Jordan also suggestec that the 
mills co-operate more closely with 
the colleges and the textile 
schools in a pfogram of training 
young men who would be capable 
of assuming positions of responsi- 
bility in the mills to the end that 
improved methods might bring 
greater management efficiency. In 
outlining the extensive industrial 
relations activities of his com- 
pany, he emphasized the neces- 
Sity of giving close and careful 
attention to the physical, religious 
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and educational advancement of 
the mill employes and their fami- 


lies, 
First Officers. 


Not a great deal is known about 
the activities of the Georgia In- 
dustrial Association during its 
first few years of operation, be- 
cause except for some newspaper 
and magazine clippings and the 
association files of F. B. Gordon, 
which were recently located, it 
has has been difficult to find very 


many records that throw light on 
a early history of this organiza- 
on. 

The first officers of the asso- 
ciation were re-elected each year 
until the third annual convention, 
held at Warm Springs on June 19, 
1903, at which time the following 
officers were chosen from the 
active members: President, Fred 
B. Gordon, president, Columbus 
Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus; vice president, Harry P. 
Meikleham, , agent, Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills in Georgia, Lindale; 
secretary and treasurer, Charles 
D. Tuller, secretary and treasurer 
of Exposition Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta; executive committee, J. P. 
Verdery, Augusta; J. L. Hand, 
Pelham; J. F, Hanson, Macon; 
Fuller E. Callaway, LaGrange, and 
H, L, Johnson, Palmetto. 


Colonel Jack Spalding. 


Mr. Gordon and the other asso- 
ciation officers continued to serve 
until the seventh annual meeting 
held at Warm Springs in June, 
1907, at which time he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Jeff Davis as presi- 
dent of the association, but with 
Mr, Tuller continuing to serve as 
secretary and treasurer. 

Dr. Davis served for two years, 
then Colonel Jack Spalding, of 
Atlanta, who had been one of the 
guiding spirits in the association 
from its inception, was elected 
president at Warm Springs in 
June, 1909. Colonel Spalding, 
whose principal business was the 
practice of law, contributed im- 
measurably to the success of the 
association during its early years, 
both with his splendid legal and 
executive advice and by his able 
representation of the association 
before the various legislative 
bodies. 

After serving two years as 
president Colonel Spalding was 
followed in 1910 by Charles D. 
Tuller, of Atlanta, who had been 
secretary and treasurer of the as- 
sociation since its organization. 
During Mr. Tuller’s two terms as 
president (he died while still in 
office after being re-elected in 
1911) H. L. Johnston, of Palmetto, 
served as secretary and treasurer. 

It was during Mr. Tuller’s sec- 
ond year as president that the 
executive committee put into ef- 
fect recommendations that had 
been made at the tenth annual 
convention and set up a traffic 
department for the association, 
employing C. W. Chears as traf- 
fic manager. At that time Mr. 
Chears was connected with the 
Central of Georgia Railroad in 
Chattanooga and the traffic de- 
partment’s office was maintajned 
in that city for a number of years. 
This marked the beginning of the 
association’s traffic services which 
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have been continuously main- 
tained. 

When the association met at 
Warm Springs on June 11, 1912, 
for the twelfth annual meeting, 
the members drafted Mr. Gordon, 
of Columbus, to serve for the sec- 
ond time as their president, and 


H. L. Wiliams, also of Columbus, 
was persuaded to take the job of 
secretary and treasurer. The by- 
laws were also changed to provide 
for the election of eight vice presi- 
dents who, together with four ad- 
ditional members would consti- 
tute the -executive committee. 
Along with electing C. V. Truitt, 
of LaGrange, as vice president, 
the association chose thé follow- 
ing vice presidents and executive 
committee members: Allen’ F. 
Johnson, of Atlanta; Allan Little, 
of Griffin; W. P. Bryan, of Ath- 
ens; T. S. Raworth, of Augusta; 
James H. Porter, of Macon; W. J. 
Vereen, of Moultrie; Frank T. 
Hardwick, of Dalton; H. D. Mei- 
kelham, of Lindale; J. L. Hand, of 
Pelham; J. A. Mandeville, of Car- 
roliton, and E. W. Swift, of Co- 
lumbus. i 
Change of Name. 

In the beginning it had been in- 
tended that the Georgia Industrial 
Association would include Geor- 
gia manufacturers in all the var- 
ious lines of industry, but the 
membership never included many 
industrial plants other than cotton 
textile mills. Therefore, at the 
twelfth annual meeting it was de- 
cided to change the name of the 
organization to the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia, 
and a resolution was adopted 
making the change of name ef- 
fective. 


After serving for two years 


during his second experience as | 
president of the association Mr. | 


Gordon was succeeded by Allen F. 
Johnson, who Was elected at the 


fourteenth annual meeting held in| 


Atlanta on May 8, 1914 Mr. 
Johnson was re-elected for a sec- 
ond term at the fifteenth annual 
convention held in Atlanta on 
May 18, 1915. At this same meet- 
ing Mr. Williams found it neces- 
sary to resign as secretary and 
treasurer and the association chose 
as his successor P. E. Glenn, of 
the Exposition Cotton Mills in 
Atlanta, who continued to serve in 
that capacity until a full-time sec- 
retary for the association was em- 
ployed in 1923. 

In the following order then, 
these Georgia leaders served as 
president of the association during 
the next few years: W. J. Vereen, 
of Moultrie, for one year; R. C. 
Freeman, of West Point, for two 
years, during whose administra- 
tion the association’s annual meet- 
ing was held outside the state for 
the first time—in New Orleans in 
1918. in a joint meeting with the 
Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, and in Atlantic City, 
N. J., in 1919; D. A. Jewell Sr., 
of Chickamauga, who followed 
precedent established by Mr. Free- 
man and took the convention out 
of the state for a third time—this 
time on that memorable trip to 
Quebec—in 1920—the first year 
of “prohibition”; J. A. Mandeville, 
of Carrollton, who continued the 
custom of out-of-the-state con- 
ventions and carried the twenty- 
first annual meeting to Philadel- 
phia in 1921, for a joint session 
with the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Cason J. 
Callaway, of LaGrange, who 
brought the convention back to 
Georgia and held the twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting in Atlanta at 
the East Lake Country Club, and 
Lee Jordan, of Atlanta, who also 
had his meeting at the Atlanta 
East Lake Club in 1923. 

New Officers. 


It was at this meeting that Mr. 
Glenn found it necessary to give 
up the job as secretary-treasurer, 
after eight years of faithful serv- 
ice. In view of Mr. Glenn’s resig- 
nation, it was voted to change the 
association’s by-laws so as to pro- 
vide for only one vice president, | 
a board of directors of seven | 
members (with the past-presi-| 
dents as ex-officio board mem- | 
bers), a treasurer to be elected 
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from the membership of the af®o« 
ciation and the employment of a 
professional secretary on a full- 
time salary basis. 

At this twenty-third annual 
convention the association ex- 
pressed its gratitude for Mr. 
Glenn's long service as its secre- 
tary and treasurer, by electing 
him as its president. To work 
with Mr. Glenn the following of- 
ficers were elected: Vice presi- 
dent, H. L. Williams. of Colum- 
bus; treasurer, T. J. Callaway, of 
Milstead. At the same time these 
directors Were chosen: F. S. Eth- 
ridge, of Jackson; H. P. Meikle- 
ham, of Lindale; R. T. Jones, of 
Canton; W. H. Hightower, “of 
Thomaston; J. H. Mayes, of Fitz- 
gerald; C. J. Swift, of Columbus, 
and H. W. Pittman, of Macon. 

To fill the office of secretary, 
the officers and directors em- 
ployed W. M. McLaurine, who at 
that time was connected with the 
industrial education department 
at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. Mr. C. W. Chears was 


continued in the position of traf- 
fic manager. 

Mr. Glenn was followed in of- 
fice by George S. Harris, also of 


Exposition Cotton Mills, who was 
elected president of the associa- 
tion at the twenty-fourth annual 
convention in Atlanta in 1924. It 
was during Mr. Harris’ term of 
office that the movement was 
started to establish a national or- 
ganization for the cotton textile 
industry, and he and W. J. Ve- 
reen, a former president, assumed 
the leadership in the creation of 
the Cotton Textile Institute. Be- 
cause of his work involvec in set- 
ting up the institute. Mr. Harris 
was continued in office as presi- 
dent for three full years, during 
which he rendered constructive 
service to the industry as a whole, 
as well as to the Georgia mills. 
Effective as of January 1, 1927, 
W. M. McLaurine resigned as sec- 
retary of the association to accept 
the position of secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and 


he was succeeded by T. M. Forbes, 
the present secretary, who came 
to the association from the public 
relations department of the Wich- 
ita Gas Company, a Cities Service 
Company property in Wichita, 
Kansas. 
Past Presidents. : 

At the conclusion of Mr. Harris’ 
third term as president he was 
succeeded by W. H. Hightower, 
of Thomaston, who was elected 
at the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention held in Atlanta on April 
18-19, 1927. Beginning with Mr. 
Hightower, the presidents have 
each served only one year and the 
following Georgia mill executives 
have been accorded that honor, in 
the order named: 

J. J. Scott, of Scottdale. 

Clifford J. Swift, of Columbus. 

D. A. Jewell Jr., of Chicamau- 
ga, who is the only president 
whose father served in the same 
office. 

D. W. Anderson, of New Hol- 
land. 

Norman E. Elsas, of Atlanta. 

L. L. Jones, of Canton. 


W. K. Moore, of Dalton. 

J. H. Cheatham, of Griffin. 

W. N. Banks, of Grantville. 
Paul K. McKenney, of Colum- 

us. 


Fuller E. Callaway Jr., of La- 
Grange. 


R. O. Arnold, of Covington. 
J. A. Miller, of Atlanta. 
George Swift, of Columbus. 


J. T. Hightower, of Thomaston, 
the incumbent. 


The history of the association, 
under the leadership of the men 
who have served as its president 
has been a history of personal- 
ities, for each year’s work and 
activities has reflected the inter- 
ests and the philosophy and the 
personality of the man who had 
been chasen by his associates to 
direct the affairs of this organiza- 
tion. The success of the associa- 
tion’s activities and its effective 
services to the Georgia mills, ren- 
dered without interruption over 
a period of 40 years, are out- 
standing in the field ~f trade as- 
sociation work, and are due en- 


tirely to the good judgment, the 
executive ability, the unselfish 
leadership and the capable direc- 
tion of the Georgia mill execu- 


tives who have served as its presi- 
dent from time to time. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Georgia is now at the 
peak of its success as the co- 
operative agency through which 
the Georgia textile mills co-ordi- 
nate their efforts and deal collec- 
tively in the handling of matters 
of general interest to the mills as 
a whole. Its membership is now 
the largest in its history in terms 
of percentage of active spindles, 
for more than 95 per cent of the 
total spindles in Georgia support 
and co-operate in the many phases 
of its work. 

From a financial standpoint it 
is a most unusual trade wssocia- 
tion, for it not only operates with- 
in its budget, but by adding to 
its savings account year after year 
it has accumulated a surplus that 
could provide for any reasonable 
emergency or contingency. 


Can we get it? 
recent years. 


money. 


value. 


gravy train. 


States do its utmost. 
too late, as it did in France! 
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f HE nation needs to awaken to the full gravity of the 
peril that confronts it. 


It needs to appreciate how badly we have been defeated 
in eight months of war. 


It needs to understand that it is possible for the United 
Nations and the United States to lose this war and suffer the 
fate of France—and that this possibility may become a prob- 
ability if the present tide does not change. 


It needs to realize that there is grave chance of the Japa- 
nese pushing through India and the Germans driving through 
the Near East, to join their armies and resources in an 


almost unbeatable combination. 


It needs to get away, once and for all, from the comfort- 
ing feeling that while we may lose at the start we are bound 
to win in the end. 


Only when fully aware of existing perils will the United 
Pray God that awareness will not come 


Production Director Donald Nelson appeals for vastly in- 
creased industrial output on a 24-hour, seven-day basis— 
168 hours a week. Maximum production, in short. 


Not on the present basis—not under the psychology of 


Not until -we quit thinking in terms of less work for more 


o f 


Sponsored 


ah - 


WAKE UP, AMERICA | 


editorial, 


; ¥ Peas ‘ 


.. 1S LATE! 


{ An Editorial from the New York World- 


= 
™ < : : : : 


} Telegram. 


Not while the life-and-death need for uninterrupted pro- 
duction is used as a weapon to put over the closed shop. 


Not while a man can’t be employed on an army project 
or in a war plant until he pays $20 to $50 or more to a 


labor racketeer. 


Not while the grim job of preparing our home commu- 
nities against air raids and sabotage is gummed up with a 
lot of high-falutin’, boon-doggling social service activity. 


Not while pressure blocs clamor for higher benefits, 


Not while fifth columnists are pampered and enemy aliens 
move freely in defense areas. 


bounties and pensions. 


We will not get maximum production, in short, unless, 
first, we fully realize our awful peril; and, second, get over 


the gimmies of recent years. 


$30 every 


France had the gimmes, too—had them till the Germans 
Then everybody went frantically to 


Not while there is greater concern about overtime pay than 
overtime production. 


Not while farmer politicians are more interested in higher 
prices than raising more essentials. 


Not while government bureaus—created to meet a de- 
pression emergency that is ended—continue to grab for 
themselves money needed for armaments. 


Not while an army of federal press agents clamors to pro- 
mote and perpetuate activities that have no present need or 


Not while Congressmen try to put over useless canals and 
river schemes andl take up the time of defense officials 
clamoring for factories and contracts as if war were a great 


Not while WPA, despite a shortage of labor, seeks to carry 
on projects which it doesn’t have the men to perform or 
the need for performing. 


Not while strikes hamper war production, despite a solemn 
promise that they would stop. 


were close to Paris. 
work—too late. 


Gimme shorter hours, gimme higher wages, gimme bigger 
profits, gimme more overtime, gimme less work, gimme 
more pensions, gimme greater crop benefits, gimme more 
appropriations and pattonage, gimme plants for my Con- 
gressional district, gimme fees and dues to work for Uncle 
Sam, gimme ham ’n’ eggs, gimme share-the-wealth, gimme 


Thursday. 


France has no gimmes today—except gimme food for my 
baby, gimme a place to lay my head, gimme death. 


in 
Georgia 


the 
Cotton 


o f ' 
M 
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Victory, 
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On this page, from photographs furnished 
from the files of the association through the 
courtesy of Secretary T. M. Forbes, are the il rr th ! 
leading citizens of Georgia who have served - fe il Be Mae ub: ONE : Gah si 
as president of the Cotton Manufacturers B. & WALKER F. B. GORDO OR. JEFF DAVIS COL. J. J. SPALDING CHARLES D. TULLER d - ov R. C 
Association of Georgia. From all pictures, 

clear reproduction was not possible, but it 
seems desirable and almost essential to pay 
this small tribute to the men who have been 
responsible for the industry’s growth in 


Wwe OFC. 
D. A. JEWELL, SR. J. A. MANDEVILLE 
1919-1920 1920-1921 


a 
. 


rgia. | 
Georgia | a 


day 


i, Wy 
Hs 


* 


GEORGE S$. HARRIS W. H. HIGHTOWER J. J. SCOTT , . A. JEWEL D. W. ANOERSON NORMAN €. ELSAS 
927-1928 1928-1929 29-1930 . 1931.1932 1932-1933 


rm AY M. JORDAN P. &. GLENN 
CASON ae tee iia. 1023 1923-1924 V0as- TOE? . 


PAST PRESIDENTS | 


and 


LIFETIME DIRECTORS ONE GEORGIA INDUSTRY SALUTES ANOTHER 


of the 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS os tc fol well done... and tll going / 
ASSOCIATION of GEORGIA —_ 


The cotton textile industry has played a stellar role in 


> 


Georgia’s industrial development in years gone by— 
the cotton textile industry is today contributing vastly 
and tremendously to Georgia’s share of production for 


. " tt s victory—and the cotton textile industry will be a main 
u. &. JONES Ww. ic MSORS J. CHEATHAM W. N, BANKS 
cine Ke ~~ signer! reliance of our state when the war has been won and we 


begin again the battle of prosperity in peace-time. 

No single segment of our Georgia population has 
remained untouched by the benefits which have come 
from these men and these mills who convert cotton into 


human usefulness—who today are working twenty-four 


. ©. ARNOLD hours a day on production jobs essential to swift and 


egct "Wiggereaeaee iil ila final triumph over our enemies. 


, 
. + « 


OS 
CS 
Ona 


— : Their activity over the years has been a boon to our 
i. farmers—their pay rolls have run into hundreds of 
millions and made a livelihood for thousands—their 
taxes have helped immeasurably to support our schools 
and our institutions of government, to build our roads 


GEORGE FP. SWIFT . BD. ANDERSON - MATTHEWS ie Re ss ee. 'S ie . 
141.1042 Lite Director j i A and elevate our standards of living—their heads and 


—_——— ~~ ———a- 


their workers have been loyal, upstanding, progressive 


citizens lending their constant zeal of Georgia’s progres- 


siveness. 


The cotton textile industry in Georgia is one of Georgia’s 


proudest and most priceless possessions——and we of the 


Wofford Oil Company, a Georgia Institution, count it ™ 


WILEY L. MOORE G. A. 


Chairman of the Board an honor to pay them sincere tribute. President 


Monroe. 


Cotton Mills 


Monroe, Ga. 


WOFFORD OIL COMPANY 
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HOW COTTON IS TRANSFORMED INTO USEFULNES 


ey C 


Pw Re 
: 
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Here is the story of cotton from|2.THROUGH THE BALE} has just removed a picker lap|of the spinning frame. From 
the time the bale enters the mill | BREAKER—After being given an) from a machine and is about to) there it is drawn down through 
a , , opportunity to stretch and con-| weigh it to check its uniformity.| the drafting rolls and spun into 
until the finished product is on its dition, the cotton bales. are ——_—___—___—_— yarn. Additional strength is given 
way to the world. The pathway! ysually lined up and fed into a| 5. CARDING—The card performs| to the yarn through the twisting 
of cotton from planting, through bale breaker. To keep quality twmi-| a cleaning and carding function| imparted by the revolution of the 
picking-time and into and out of| form, a mix is laid down com- and delivers the cotton in a form | spinning bobbin. 
ear nae ‘ posed of several bales of cotton | which resembles a spider’s web. a 
the gin is familiar to most of us— and a layer of cotton is fed from)| This web is then rolled into a| 9. DOFFING—When the bobbins 
although many of us have not had each of these bales in succession! rope-like sliver for convenient; on which the yarn is spun are 
the privilege of following the, to the bale breaker. delivery to the next machine, full, the spinning frame is stop- 
precious fabric in its journey ms awana.. 9 a ar _ | ped and these full bobbins are 
through a textile mill. Photo-| 3. LEAVING THE OPENING 6. t/ re In this picture Six doffed Ol removed from the 
ROOM—The machinery in the! Card slivers are being fed into a} frame, empty bobbins being put 
graphs and text on these two opening room loosens the cotton Grawing frame. Again and again) in their place on the spindles, 
pages are used through courtesy Of | into small “chunks.” Also a good through the mull the strands of} This operation always catches the 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. bit of trash and leaf is removed. cotton are drawn together): evye of the visitor in the mill 
Here the cotton is about to be through ‘“‘doublings,” each time} because of the _ rapidity with 
sucked up into the pipe which de- | '!™e and finer, to achieve even-| which the skilled deffer performs 
1, OPENING THE BALE—The jivers jt into the picker room in| ess of size and strength. the work, 
first process in a cotton mill JS the main mill building. sie : 5 
to break the ties on a bale of 7. THE FLY FRAME—On the fly | 10. TWISTING—This is the proc- 
cotton and allow the cotton to) 4. THE PICKER LAP—tThe pick-| frame the roving is’ further! ess where strands of yarn are 
“stretch.” Due to the pressure er machines further clean and, drawn, parallel-ized and brought/| twisted together for increased 
under which the cotton is packed | process the cotton, putting it up down to a finer size. strength and desired unit size. 
in the bale, the cotton bale willtin the. form of a large roll. simi- The resultant yarn from twisting 
usually “rise” to double its orig-| lar to a roll of absorbent cotton | 8. SPINNING—The full bobbin of| two. single yarns together is 
inal size when the pressure is re-| except weighing about 35 to 45) cotton roving from the fly frame| Known as 2-ply, three single 
leased. | pounds. Here the picker tender| is placed in the creel at the top| yarns together, 3-ply, etc. 


Tanks and towers—water tanks, Starch kettles and boxes, size ket- Our fabrication include boilers, Smokestacks, standpipes and 
acid tanks, dye tanks, chemical tles, digestors, jig boxes, peroxide kiers, air receivers, storage bins, other similar products “custom 
tanks, oil tanks, creosote tanks, storage, vats and other vessels of framework, tanks, kettles, vats— made’ to order from your designs 


tanks for every purpose. nickel-clad and stainless steel. and many other high pressure ves- and ours. 
sels and fabricated steel work. 


a 


iR. D. COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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GEORGIA MILLS MAKE IT READY FOR THE WORLD 


11. WINDING—Through this op- 
eration the yarn is run off of the 
small bobbins onto large pack- 
ages. These packages are -form- 
ed for the creels of machines fur- 
ther on through the mill and for. 
sale as packaged yarn. The girl 
in the picture is tying a knot with 
a knot-tying machine which is 
strapped to her left hand. 


12. PACKAGE DYEIN G—The 


dye lot is being lifted from the) 


dye bath. Each carriage holds 
about 500 pounds of yarn. The 
yarn is kept immersed under pres- 
sure for varying time lengths and 
temperatures, dependent on the 
color desired. 


13. WARPING—Large cones or) 


creel of the warper and run onto 
a beam like those shown in the 
background of this picture. If 
any thread breaks during this op- 
eration, the machine automatical- 
ly stops through electrical con- 
trol. 


14. SLASHING—When a fabric is 
made with single yarn (not plied) 
in the warp, it is necessary to 


‘weaving operation to prevent it 
from chafing. The usual method 
is to run the warp yarn through 


here, which contains starch, wax 
-and other ingredients. 


15. SLASHING—Here the yarn is 
| passing through the size solution. 


tubes of yarn are placed in the | It then passes over a large copper 


protect the warp yarn during the | 


the hot solution of “size” shown | 


drum heated by steam which 
“sets” the size on the yarn. 


16. DRAWING-IN—Each thread in 
the warp must be drawn through 
separate “eyes” similar to thread- 
ing a needle. This girl is drawing 
the warp threads through the 
harness eyes. After drawing-in, 
the warp is ready to be placed on 
the loom. 


17. WEAVING—The warp is 


placed in the loom and the shut- 
tle goes back and forth interlacing 
the filling with the warp. The 
woven cloth moves forward and 


‘the roll as shown. 


|18. AUXILIARY WEAVING—On 
automatic looms such as the one 


|in this picture, the filling thread 


is placed in a “battery” and from 
the battery is automatically placed 
in the shuttle when required. 
Should a warp or filling thread 
break in the loom, stop motions 
protect the quality. 


19. INSPECTION—After the cloth 
is woven, trained inspectors per- 
sonally inspect each yard. Here 
the cloth is going over the inspec- 
tion frame where it may be viewed 
with the light on top of the fabric 
and also with light.coming through 
the fabric. 


20. SHIPPING—Finally the fin- 
over the front of the loom to form | 


ished product begins its journey 
to the market. Many lives have 
been touched in its preparation. 
Many more have come to know, 
use and appreciate cotton for its 
place in the daily lives of all. 


? 


THE ITRION COMPANY 


Trion, Ga. 
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Bon it all down, put it in a nutshell, say it in a couple of words— win the war, buy War Savings Stamps and Bonds.NOW. You should buy 


e- + MEN and MONEY will win the war! them every payday. 
Men to fight—and Money to arm, equip, train, house, feed and move them. Uncle Sam needs your money to win this war. And here is what your 


Men by the millions to shoot and win—and Money by the millions—hun- money will do! 25 cents will buy a dozen bandages—how they needed them on 


dreds of thousands of millions—to make their guns, buy their uniforms, build Bataan! $5.00 will buy a Navy raincoat to keep a sailor boy snug and dry on 


their ships, pack their food, construct their camps, pay their salaries, fit out his lonely watch. Only ten cents will buy five .45 caliber cartridges—five of 


their planes, turn out their bullets and bombs and bayonets! Money—wmil- America’s enemies put out of action for the price of a good cigar! $3.50 buys a 


lions of dollars NOW to transform five, eight, twelve million clear-eyed Amer- shell for a 37mm anti-tank gun—and that may mean one less tank for 


icans— Hitler. $5.00 will buy a steel helmet that might save a soldier’s life. $18.75, 


SERVE «into the mightiest, the most devastating and irresistible fighting machine which is what you pay for a Bond worth $25.00 at maturity, will buy a com- 


plete ‘field telephone or a high-altitude flying jacket; two of ’em—$37.50—will 


CO the world has ever known. 
i 
Men—and Money—will crush our treacherous foes and win the war. buy a marine barometer to help safeguard our fleet! 


You—with every other loyal American—must do your part to keep our To make America safe, invest in United States War Savings Stamps and 


Army and Navy on the march, to keep every possible factory, farm and ship- Bonds with every pay check. ‘To keep America free, save at least ten per cent 


yard working at top speed. You—with every other loyal American—must, to of your income in War Stamps and Bonds. 
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New Markets for Cotton 


: 


Many Possibilities 


:xplored 


in Field 


And Laboratory 


By ED LIPSCOMB, 
National Cotton Council of America. 

Perhaps at a time such as today, when the demand for cotton 
goods is more than sufficient to keep both men and machines work- 
ing to full capacity, it will seem unnecessary to look into the past 
few years and review those things that have been done to make 


today’s record-breaking use of cotton possible. 


Perhaps we should 


cast from our minds the dark shadows forged by a decade of cotton 


surplus stocks and consider today sufficient unto itself. 
I wonder if it wo 
part of wisdom to pause here and consider, lest we forget the real‘ 


der if this would be wise? 


situation. 
In the 1930's, we of the south, 


as a region, and the United States, 
as a nation, badly needed today’s 
expanded consumption of cotton— 
and didn’t get it. There is always 
the possibility that the same need 
may come again. For no small 
part of our present cotton textile 
production rests on the expediencies 


of war. The necessity for build- 
ing up our war. machine is call- 
ing for large increases in the use 
of cotton in a multiplicity of forms 
and products. Under the stimu- 
lus of war activity, the cotton in- 
dustry from farmer to spinner is 
not pressed with an immediate 
problem of consumption. But what 
of the day when the emergency 
is over? How will the volume of 
cotton goods consumption and 
manufacture then compare with 
the present? 

Results Are Seen. 

Even a casual look into the uses 
of cotton outside the textile indus- 
try today will show the results. 
These uses represent such widely 
divergent parts of our industrial 
activity as automobile manufac- 
turing, insulation, plastics, unwov- 
en or unspun glazed products, pa- 
per making, caulking, furniture 
upholstery, munitions making, and 
many others, not to mention the 
foods, feeds and fertilizers deriv- 
ed from cottonseed and the multi- 
plicity of uses for cotton linters. 
In addition, we find cotton textiles 
ncluding fabrics such as the world 
nad not seen even five years ago. 

An automobile tire can as well 
be called a “cotton tire” as a “rub- 
ber tire.” For a tire is no better 
than its “carcass,” or the cotton 
eord fabric which forms the body 
and core on which the treaded 
rubber doughnut takes form. Two 
chief enemies of tire performance 
and safety in the past have been 
/]) heat generated in the tiredriven 
it high speed, and (2) the growth 
ind stretching of the tire in serv- 

‘€, causing tread cracks and sep- 
aration, the forerunner of blow- 
uuts. In September, 1940, the Cot- 

yn Council was able to announce 


— -———--- 


the manufacture 


a 


Yet I won- 
d not be the better 


a new process for modifying indi- 
vidual cotton fibers to yield an 
automobile tire cord which had a 
35 per cent greater breaking 
strength and nearly 300 per cent 
longer flexing life than did the 
best conventional cords of the 
same gauge. 
Paper From Lint. 

In recent years the quantities 
of cotton rags suitable for use in 
of high-grade 
paper have been becoming pro- 
gressively more limited. The in- 
creased use of other materials, 
such as sizes and various types of 
fibers, in the production of cloth 
and the employment of fast dyes 
in many grades have reduced the 
useful supply still further. This 
situation opens the possibility of 
using raw cotton and linters as 
basic paper-making materials. 

The same pulping experiments 
are being extended to methods for 
enhancing the value of lint and 
linters as fibrous reinforcing 
agents for certain types of plas- 
tics. Cotton ranks well in flexi- 
bility as a plastic filler, ranking 
higher than woodflour on most 
comparisons, including cost. 

Cotton in Plastics. 

The importance of cotton’s pro- 
spective markets in the burgeoning 
new industry of plastics is indi- 
cated in a statement of Dr. L. W. 
Bass, assistant director of Mellon 
Institute: “The field of plastics 
and synthetic resins has almost 
limitless possibilities; there is no 
likelihood of too much research or 
too much production in this type 
of product.” 

For this reason, the skyrocket- 
ing plastic: industry of today has 
been called “industry’s giant.” It 
is new and lusty; and it gives 
promise of growing up to be the 
biggest single development that 
has crossed America’s industrial 
stage since the coming of the au- 
tomobile and radio. 

If you are puzzled as to what 
an industrial plastic is, just look 


‘around your house or feel] in your 


Developed 


by Extensive Research 


the 


Pepperton Mills at Jackson. 


RBS ey 


present officers of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of Georgia at the most recent meeting of that body. From left to right, G, I. Parmen- 
ter, vice president, manager of the Goodyear-Clearwater Mills; Julian Hightower, 
president, vice president of Thomaston Cotton Mills, and H. O. Ball, treasurer, of the 


al 


dyes, fungicides, 


pentosans of cottonseed hull bran, 
which run between 35 per cent 
and 42 per cent of the whole. 


:|Twenty years ago it was a lab- 
;| oratory curiosity. Now it is well 
:| established in industry as a select- 


ive solvent for refining petroleum, 
and has prospective important ap- 
plications in the fabrication of 
tanning agents, 
antioxidants. 


preservatives, and 


Its potentially greatest value, how- 


‘lever, lies in the fact that furfural 


and phenol form a resin which, 


= 2 | mixed with a suitable filler, yields 


| 


purse. The buttons on your coat, 
the fountain pen in your pocket- 
book, the ash trays scattered about 
the house, the telephone receiver, 
the steering wheel on your Car. 
Such things are plastics and are 
made of farm products — princi- 
pally cotton. University of Ten- 
nessee scientists working in close 
cooperation with the Cotton Re- 
search Foundation, have had much 
to do in the development of them. 

Today, plastics made from cot- 
ton linters and other farm prod- 
ucts are proving their usefulness 
in taking the place of vital war 
metals. It is estimated that your 
new radio has 30 plastic parts, and 
your newest automobile has more 
than 100 such metal substitutes. 
That plastics will continue as a 
great industrial market for cotton 
long after the war has ended 
seems a foregone conclusion. 

Laminated Woods, 

The intimate association of cot- 
ton and phenol] resins are rapidly 
kecoming as well known as are the 


long-established industrial combi-' equipped house, can 


) 


nation of cotton and rubber. Wit- 
ness such new building products 
as flexwood, speedwall, phemaloid 
and Robertson bonded metal. Flex- 
wood is a sheet of thin wood ve- 


neer laminated with phenolic resin 
flues to a backing of cotton fabric. 
It is so flexible it can be wrapped 
around a pencil, or glued directly 
over old walls to give the ap- 
pearance of fine wood paneling. 
Speedwall is also a factory made 
panel of plywood. It is made large 
enough to cover an entire wall, 
where its fabric covering, made a 
part of the panel by impregnation 
with resin glues, needs only one 
additional coat of paint to com- 
plete an installation. 

These products, new to the cur- 
rent scene, are all finding wide 
markets in the nation’s extensive 
building program. The “cotton 
house”—built last year in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the Department 
of Agriculture to display the fact 
that a modern designed, modern 


built entirely of cotton products— 
is now being multiplied many 
times in the defense areas where 
new housing units are under rapid 
construction. Houses with cotton 
roofs, walls, partitions, insulation, 
and even fixtures are now a real- 
ity of the contemporary scene. 
Thanks to the magic of chemistry, 
the cotton house is practically fire- 
proof, ; } 
Cottonseed Hulls, 


One-third of harvested seed cot- 


ton by weight is represented in 


cottonseed hulls, a raw material | 


which is available to cotton oil 
mills in a quantity of more than 
one million tons annually. Long 
used chiefly as roughage in food- 
stuffs, it was the least remunera- 
tive of cotton’s by-products. To- 
day, however, scientists are dis- 
covering that the new and impor- 
tant chemical product known as 
“furfural” can be obtained “in 
higher yield from cottonseed hull 
bran than from any other known 


plant material.” 
Furfural is a derivative of the 


a molding composition of supe- 
rior plasticity. 

During the war period, cotton 
is the all-important fiber of civil- 
ian conservation. Its strength and 
durability mean maximum wear 


and toughness, and, _ therefore, 
maximum conservation of fabrics. 
It is also conservative because it 
is easily cared for with ordinary 
soap and water, and shortage of 
cleaning fluids does not affect it. 
And though cleanliness may, or 
may not, be next to godliness, it 
is an acknowledged and important 
stimulant of personal morale. 
Therefore the cotton § industrfy, 
under the theme banner of “Cot- 
ton Freshness for Fighting Trim,” 
is today telling the Américan peo- 
ple that the needs of war demand 
that civilians wear cotton more 
often. And while telling them 
this, it also is explaining to them 
the reasons why they should like 
cotton more than some less versa- 
tile and durable fabric. In doing 


this, it is preparing for the time 
when the war will end and peace 
will return, 


en ee ae 

Georgia historic spots as named 
by Miss Ella Mae Thornton, state 
librarian, inciude: City of Savan- 
nah, St. Simons Island, Wormsloe 
Estate, Chickamauga battlefield, 
Etowah Indian mounds in Bartow 
county, University of Georgia and 
city of Milledgeville. 

v 


Carroll, with 4,377 farms, has 
the largest number of farms of 
any county in the state; McIntosh, 
with 130, had the fewest farms in 
1940. ‘ 

The Georgia state flower is the 
Cherokee ‘ose; bird, the Brown 
Thrasher; tree, the live oak. 
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Walton 
Cotton Mill 
Company 


Monroe, Georgia 
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DUNDEE 
TOWELS 


Griffin, Georgia 


GRANITEVILLE 
COMPANY 


Makers of Cotton Cloth Since 1845 


Sibley Division 


Enterprise Division 


AUGUSTA, 


GA. 


General 


Offices 


GRANITEVILLE, S. 
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“Let's Tighten 
Our Belts... 


and Give the Best 
that’s tn us” 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
men in the armed forces—9,000 workers in action on the home 
front! That’s the way Bibb feels about its war-time activities and 
that of the whole textile industry. With approximately 90 per 
cent of everything this company makes going into war goods, 
every man and woman in the entire organization is in reality a 
production soldier with a serious duty to perform. That’s why 
all of us at Bibb are determined to tighten our belts another notch 
and give the best that’s in us. 


| t’s the little things that linger in our memory ... it’s the little things 


we remember about those we know and love, whether they be our own boys, our sweet- 


hearts or our neighbor’s boy. Our minds, working in their own peculiar fashion, can’t 


take in such abstract terms as bravery and loyalty and stamina. 


But mix these words with the sound of a lad’s whistle, the hum of a snatch of 


With his head held high and a de song, the light in young eager eyes, a jaunty footstep in the hall. Then... empty 


termined swing in his stride, this man is : 
hurrying to his job in order to do his words come to life. 


part to lick the enemies of freedom. He 


realizes that our fighting men are de- And with that realization our own jobs become something much more than 
pending on him to help keep them sup- = 


coca tgp bereenpon | and that ordinary tasks in the ordinary way. They become pledges of faith to the boys we 


La a a know and have pictures of in our minds. 


cuted by Russell Hatfield, an employe in the 


general offices of the Bibb Manufacturing : , : : ’ 
Gompany.) Jobs of weaving, spinning, sweeping, or whatever it falls our lot to do during 


the war somehow take on a new meaning filled with warmth and life when we think 
of our service as being fora boy...our boy ... or a neighbor’s boy. No one who 
remembers a boy or a neighbor’s boy can break faith with a job that needs to be done 


for him.—From an editorial by Alberta Trulock, Editor of The Bibb Recorder. 


bIDD Mannfactarin Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
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Atlanta in Eighties Pleases Convention Visitor 


A. H. Washburn, of Charlotte, 
was formerly one of the best 
known mill machinery agents in 
this section, several years ago 
wrote for the Charlotte Observer 
a very interesting account: of the 
first cotton products exposition 
ever held in the south. It was 
staced over 60 years ago, in 
Atlanta Excerpts from Mr. 
Washburn’'s article follows: 


More than half a century ago, 
' the spring of 1881, the first 
cotton exposition ever held in this 
country was opened in the city 
of Atlanta, Ga. The opening pro- 
was a very important event 

r Atlanta, the state and the 
whole south, and was attended by 
the most prominent people of the 
<euthern states as well as from 
eisoewne»:re. 

The project was developed and 
engineered by leading citizens of 
Atlanta. with H. I. Kimball, of 
that city, as general manager. At- 
lanta, with a population of over 
39.000, was then, as now, the most 
important city in the state and a 
great railroad center The streets 
were not paved and in many 
places after heavy and prolonged 
rains, were a veritable sea of 
mud: for long distances the street 
ear tracks were out of sight un- 
der mud and water. Pedestrians 
at many points could only cross 
a street on stepping stones that 
were set in the streets at inter- 
sections. 

Old Landmarks. 

The Kimba!! House at that time 

was the best hotel in Atlanta and 


ae = , 
=e. 
; 


ene of the finest in the south, was | 


a stately structure of four and five 
stories occupying a block, one side 
facing Decatur street, with its 
main entrance on Pryor street, 
running a block from Decatur 
street to the Western & Atlantic 
railroad tracks, and 
another side faced a narrow street 
hetween the hotel and the rail- 
read: the rear was toward White- 
hall street 

Another prominent and popular 
building was the old DeGives’ 
Opera House (now Loew’s Grand). 
Many notable American and for- 
eign actors had appeared on 


and after the period of the ex- 
position—Booth in Hamlet, Law- 
rence Barrett in Francesca 
Remini. Salvini in “The Three 
Musketeers,” and other players 
and plays that were popular in 
that day. 
Exposition Grounds. 
The exposition with its 
merous buildings covered a 


nu- 


miles from the heart of Atlanta 
The site is now owned by the Ex- 
position 


the exposition more than 50 years 
aco are still in use by the Eposi- 
1 Mills 
Transportation to and from the 
“position was Dy carriages, street 
rs and steam railroad trains that 
frequentiy from the Union 
- Exhibitors were there 
rom all par : of the United States 
many kind of exhibits, 


’ \¥ 
Lid 


on beyond; | 


its | 
stage, some of them again during | 
ship, arriving in New York on our) 
De- | 


'jted the 


'spent part of our time in Central | 
|sary to change the trucks under 


large | Atlanta from the Jersey City ter- 


tract of land. situated about three | mena af the 


Cotton Mills Corporation. | W&T® up bright and early. 


Some of the buildings erected for | 


beautiful day. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEE 


— _ 
Ot ee 
“ 


sting old pho- 


tograph, taken at Warm Springs in 1906, shows the at- 


tendance that year on the 


meeting of the Georgia In- 


dustrial Association—direct predecessor of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia. Among those in 
the group are W. M. Sasser, Edward Crussell, J. Wright 


ohn W. Hinton, G. Gunby 


sit lactennnen tte 
ee 


Jor- 


dan, R. E. Hightower, Dr. Jeff Davis, Judge H. W. Bell, 
L. G. Hardman, W. M. Harris, L. C. Mandeville, Claude 
Hutcheson, A. B. Mobley, B. S. Walker, Edward A. Cope- 
land, E. W. Swift, A. T. Matthews, Oscar Elsas and W. 


R. Jackson. 


s. 


mostly machinery and manufac- 
tured products; many articles on 
exhibition were composed of cot- 
ton. Machinery Hall was the most 
popular building and generally 


crowded during the hours the ex- 
position was open to the public. 


attracted 
of the 


Machinery in motion 
more attention than any 
other exhibits. 
Off to Atlanta. 

The writer was at that time in 
the employ of the J. & P. Coates 
Spool Cotton Company, in charge’ 
of a section of automatic winding | 
machines. 

We left Providence, R. 
night following the day 
ceived notice to go, by 


I., the 
we re- 
steam-_ 
way south early next morning. 
The rest of the day we spent in. 
looking about in New York, vis- 
Stock Exchange and/ 


Park. 
At 9:30 that night we left for | 


Pennsylvania Rail- 
The f@lowing morning we | 
As the | 
morning advanced cool and com-| 
fortable, it gave promise of a 
It was when the 
train entering Washington and 
winding its way slowly through 
the city to the Union station, then 
in Botanical Park. a short block | 
from Pennsylvania avenue, that 
the greatest thrill ever experi- 
enced by the writer came to him, 
when for the first time in his life, 


read 


early 
view, one calculated to arouse in| 
the breast of American 


‘moving south. 
‘lowing on awaking our train was 
in a small} 
Our porter told us we had | 
little 
man expréssed it, “Not bigger than 


his eyes 
dome of the Capitol building. To 
the dome glistening in the 


morning sun come 


as 


citizens, 
native or foreign, the spirit of 
patriotism. It brought to mind the 
quotation: 
“This is 
land.” 
There were no dining cars in 
those days; at Lynchburg a call 
was made for dinner from a rest- 
aurant at the station: a good meal 
was served. Here something new 
to us developed; were told by a 
railroad man that at that ‘time 
only a few railroads south of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers had the 
same gauge tracks. As our Pull- 
man was to be transferred to the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Geor- 
gia railroad tracks, it was neces- 


my own, my native 


our car for others to correspond 
with the gauge of the rails 
were to continue over on our jour- 
ney to Atlanta. 
At Kennesaw 

was accomplished 
delay and again we 
The morning fol- 


This 
some 


standing at a station 
town. 
been there most of the night be- 
cause of a landslide a few miles 
ahead. It had been raining hard 
for several days, causing the land- 
slide to cover our tracks for a 
considerable distance. This hap- 


looked upon the great! pened, 
ome . 10 /near Kennesaw mountain. The 
him it was a most inspiring sight) 


we | 


after | 
were | 


the trainman said, at or 


tracks were cleared during the 


int morning and we got started again, 
into | 


and late that afternoon our train 
rolled 
union station, Atlanta. 


We were met by a representa- 


into the train shed of the| 


tive of our company from the ex- | 
position and soon found our way | 


to the Kimball House, where we 
remained a few days until we ar- 
ranged for rooms and board in a 


private family living on Alexander 
' street, 


Marietta and 
The four young 


between 
Peachtree streets. 


| women from Pawtucket, with two 
from New York, who were at- 


tendants with our exhibit, found 
suitable quarters in a private 


|family who lived on Cain street, 
a short distance from Peachtree. 


One night a day or two after our 


curred that created great excite- 


'ment and much sadness. The barn 


in which the horses of the street 
car company were housed was 


completely destroyed by fire, in- 
As the fire | 
started late at night there was)| fame, 


cluding the horses. 


an alarm, 


some delay in giving 
was done 


and while everything 


| 


| 


' 
j 


| 
| 


notable people from various parts 
of this country and abroad visited 
Atlanta and the exposition. One 
that stands out prominently in the 
writer's memory was Mrs. Stone- 


Minnie (rife) 


around Atlanta.” Nevertheless, the 
committee was appointed, and the 
general well entertained. 

At the time of the exposition 


and for years afterward long lines 
of earthwoks could be seen near 


the railroad between the exposi- | . 
the city, behind | our crowd, being young folks, did 


and 
defenders 


site 
the 


tion 


which of Atlanta 


| 


under General Hood were fighting | 
hard to check Sherman's advance. | 


balls dug from the 


| Confederate earth-work were sold | 


i 


i 
| 


| 


wall Jackson, and her daughter, | 


Julia. 
Mrs. 


guest 


Jackson 
of the 


Was an 


exposition authori- 


honored | 


ties who held a reception for her | 


at their headquarters on the expo- 
sition grounds. Much attention 
was paid to her by exposition of- 
ficials, exhibitors and visitors at 
the exposition. Many social func- 
lions were given in her honor 
during her stay in Atlanta 


by | 


leading citizens and their families. | 


Mrs. Jackson was then 
prime of life, 


and retiring 


In 


in demeanor. 


the | 
modest, dignified | 
Her | 


daughter, Julia, was a beautiful | 
| girl, who a few years later became | 
the wife of Colonel W. E. Chris- | 
arrival in Atlanta an event oc-/tian, of Atlanta, and the mother. 


of Mrs. Randolph 
Charlotte. - 
General Sherman, Too. 
Another distinguished visitor to 
the exposition was the Federal] 
General Sherman, of Civil War 


Preston, 


vitation of the exposition direc- 
tors. He received great 


of | 


| 


who came to Atlanta by in- | 


atten- | 


that was possible to save the an-/ tion from the directors, exhibitors | 


imals it was of no avail. 
long time after the fire the street 


For @!/and people of Atlanta. 


-ported that when it was known) 


It is re- 


cars were drawn by diminutive/ that General Sherman was com- 


mules that looked, as one 


good-sized jack rabbits.” 
Mrs. Stonewall Jackson. 
During the three-month period 
the exposition was open, many 


— 


CHICOP 


Gainesville, 


EE 


MANUFACTURING 
CORP. 


Ing at a meeting of the directors 


it was suggested that a committee 
be appointed to show him around 
Atlanta; another member jocularly 
remarked that “Perhaps General 


‘Sherman can show some of us 


————_ > 


in the exposition and in Atlanta. 

We had heard a great 
about Stone mountain, in a town 
of that name, 


deal | 


located some dis-| 


tance in an easterly direction from | 
Atlanta, and had formed a desire. 


to see it. 


A party of 20 or more | 


men and women was made up to) 


? 


55 ey Pox a2¥ 
7S oa > 


. 
li 
3 


. COAL 


‘SHIPPING POINT E0W KY ~ 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


CREECH | 


one Sunday morning in farm 
wagons in which old-fashioned 
rush-bottom chairs had been 


placed for seats; no better con- 
veyances could be obtained. It 
was a rough ride on the kinds of 
roads that they had in those days; 


not mind it much. The mountain 
appeared to be one gigantic solid 
rock covering an immense amount 
of territory. It is 
formation of nature; one face of 
it stands up almost perpendicular 
to a great height; from the crest 
of the mountain it slopes down to- 
ward the rear. 

Our party in the wagons drove 
around the base, and 
walked to the top of the 
tain. 


moune- 


—— a a a Eo 


tel, having ordered it in advance. 
In the dining room we encoun- 
tered something some of us had 


never seen before, though it was 
said they were to be found in 
many hotels throughout the state. 
It was a peculiar kind of table 
the dinner was served on. It was 
round and would seat eight peo- 
ple; it had what may be called 


'an upper deck; it was round and 


a wonderful | 


| 


on foot) 


On returning to the town) the article 
visit the mountain. We started’ we had dinner in an old-time ho-| him. 


ee eee 


very much smaller in diameter 
than the lower part, and could be 
turned around and around. On it 
was a sugar bowl, cream pitcher, 
butter dish, salt and pepper, a 
glass with teaspoons and other 
things: when a guest wanted some 
one of the items on it he would 
reach out and turi the desk until 
wanted was before 


CREECH COAL 
PLAYS ITS PART 


"A WORD TO THE WISE 


IS SUFFICIENT” 


? 


=~ In the COMFORT 
OF SOUTHERN 
MILL LIFE... 


‘ A COAL SO GOOD it has been unconditionally guaranteed for years, 
CREECH COAL is particularly a favorite with textile operatives. 


It not only holds fire easily overnight, but glowing fires left in the morning 
need only slight attention for a roaring fire quickly on return from the day's 


work. 


No need to build a new fire (saves kindling). 


in the house, both for grownups and children, 


Then, too, there’s less chill 


It's the pureness of Creech Coal—Mother Nature's lavish work—that spells 
the success of this truly outstanding Southern coal. 


RANDALL FUEL Co. 


ATLANTA 


INCORPORATED 


Miners and Shippers 


CINCINNATI 


DETROIT 


“Shippers of the celebrated CREECH DUSTLESS STOKER COAL” 
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Grantville, Ga. 


GRANTVILLE 
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Maeon Textiles 


Incorporated 


| THE CLARK THREAD 
Macon, Georgia 
COMPANY 
* yg “ES Of Georgia 
Cedartown |) e 


Incorporated 


Cedartown, Ga. 
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LOYAL TO | G EORGIA—Ev ete Keyes, Atlanta girl now 
starred in Columbia pictures, demonstrates her loyalty 
to her home state with this cotton playsuit in pastel print. 
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Berryton, 


La Fayette, j i Georgia 
Georgia | ; 


SWEET TE] EN AGE E—This lovely genes green frock with 
white dots is worn by Diana Lynn, Paramount player. 
The dress is bouffant style, with short puffed sleeves, 
and a short full peplum encircles the waist. 
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The 
MARY-LEILA COTTON MILLS 


Inc. 


Greensboro, Ga. 


COOL COTTON—Green and white were the colors Betty 
Rhodes, Paramount starlet, chose for this lovely street 


dress—with a pleated skirt and short-sleeved jacket worn | 
with white accessories. SUUIUUAVTUTETEU UAE 
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MANUFACTURING CO. TR oe Ty THE 
ae 2 ee oy TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


| =o ee eT FOR 3@ FEARS 
* DOUBLE LOOP HOOK BANDS EVEN COMMUNICATIONS Even te amea'gare mt * 


| used in Army communication look to cotton to assist 
* BALL-BEARING TENSION PULLEYS se ESA A fF S T A L E y 
* SEPARATOR SHIELDS AND SPECIAL ire ae C 
STAMPINGS FOR TEXTILE MILLS I ——_~_eor Manufacturin g Company 
Poe Oh FS pe MEN Processors of Corn 
and Soy Bean Products 
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Our technical facilities are ready Seek om a 
to help you meet today’s Increased OF VAAL. 8 * 
bligation of savi ‘ 0 VRS ee? . | 
obligation of saving and producing VOSS OU aS Home Office Decatu r, Il. 
Call upon us! LS WENGE OM ce es, : 
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Southeastern Division Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 


IMPORTANT AID—Fire hose now assumes a greater im- Atlanta 


portance than ever, in its role in civilian defense. The 
Ui 0 BOX 4354 ATLANTA GA cord in this fire hose was made in Georgia mills. 
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COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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SHIPPING POINT 


GEORGIA BELOW THE SEA—Even the depths of the sea are 


reached by Georgia cotton textiles, as is evidenced by 
this submarine diving suit made of Georgia fabric. 


Anerson, Clayton 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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MONTGOMERY 


PENSACOLA 


Chickamauga 
Georgia 


mocks used by the United States Navy. This one—at 
repose while its usual occupant is on duty—was manu- 
factured by a Georgia firm. 
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FTHE 


DU RAT ON 


| | ntil Victory has been won—war production is the No. 1 task of 
the cotton textile industry, a job to which we are now devoting our 
fullest energies, an all-important responsibility from which we can 


not and will not swerve. 


We of the cotton industry are not only proud of the importance of 
our products on all fronts of the war—at home and over the many 
lands and seas involved—we are also highly gratified that the very 


nature of our long-established activities gives us such a magnificent 


opportunity to be of vital service. 


7 


We are all-out for Victory until it has been won—and thereafter we 


pledge our might and main to the even bigger programs of peace! 


* 


EAGLE-PHENIX MILLS 
.. COLUMBUS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Georgia 
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World War II Brings Many Changes 


Farmers and Mills” 


Meeting Problems 
With MuchIngenuity 


‘ ‘ ' & i 

Today, under stress of war, a state of international flux exists. 
Economic, social and political changes are taking place hourly, and 
are presenting problems which the south’s great raw cotton industry 
must solve if the south is to survive economically. 

Many of the initial problems brought into current being by the war 
have been ably surmounted. The cotton industry can justly say with 
pride that cotton has met successfully the initial impact of the war 
program. The records set by the cotton mills will substantiate this 
claim. The achievement constitutes one of the most astounding 
chapters in American history. 

Military Uses. 

The number of cotton items go-| 
ing into military purposes is truly 
amazing. Some authorities state 
that the armed services are using 
as many as 350 different kinds of 
cotton products. These products 
range all the way from clothing, 
such as underwear, socks, shirts, 
and trousers, to duffel-bags, to 
tents, to bullet-proof covers for | requirements, cotton is being call- 
gasoline tanks, and belts for para-'ed upon to supply needs which 
chutists. in other items have been filled by 

Those of you who have visited) other textiles and by paper. Re- 
an Army camp have seen cotton| quirements for burlap and jute 
goods being used in many forms. products, for sandbagging, sacks 
Primarily it was obvious to you in| and bags, are being met by the 
clothing. The Army so far has| use of cotton goods due to the in- 

purchased a hundred million yards| aygilability of normal supplies 
of combed cotton twill uniform| from India. Cotton is taking the 
cloth, which, rating it at about} place of flax and linen in both ci- 
four yards per uniform, will give! vilian and military channels. The 
some idea of the scale of produc- loss of silk imports is throwing 
tion for the original equipment) a burden on fine yarn mills which 
and for the maintenance and ex- are already swamped with orders 
pansion of the forces in this direc-| for military and wire insulation 
tion alone. The lesser items of| purposes. Imports of wood are se- 
insignia and the like are of cot-| riously curtailed and a great part 
ton, and beyond this are the fa-| of domestic wool must be diverted 
tigue garments, not paralleled in| from normal civilian uses. Diver- 
other armies, which use denims,| sion of cotton linters to use in 
drills and the like in vast amounts. | munitions and shortages of certain 

In Industrial Production. products needed in the chemical 

industries, will result in curtail- 


Lut these are only the immedi- | ; 
ate, visible points at which cotton | ment of the production of rayon 
Tremendous Problems. 


enters into the national problem 

of equipping and maintenance of; Needless to say, all that the cot- 
the armed forces. Equally vital| ton industry has achieved to date 
to war, although less apparent to | in the war effort, and all that it 
the ordinary observer, are thej;expects to achieve in the future, 
amounts of cotton which enter in-| has and will involve tremendous 
directly into the industrial effort.| problems. But it is not in these 
These are the heavy amounts of | problems—in this condition which 
cotton goods which are being used | comes of cotton’s close relation- 
in industrial production of other/| ship to the Victory Program—that 
war materials. In the arsenals of/| cotton finds its greatest responsi- 
democracy, vital parts of mass pro-| bility and opportunity. For the ful- 
duction goods, such as automobiles,'fillment of these responsibilities 
airplanes, guns, and sundry o’1er/and the accomplishment of these 
items, move along assembly lines! opportunities, the raw cotton in- 
over conveyor-belting made from/| dustry as a whole must realize the 
cotton. Buffing and _ polishing/| necessity for and cxecute its prob- 
cloths, fabrics used in interlining| lems with the closest possible co- 
in small boats, yarns used in in-| operation between its several in- 
sulation, and a thousand and one | terest groups. 

other items can be called to mind The coming of war has changed, 
in this direction. The work cloth-|almost overnight, our responsibil- 
ing worn by labor in defense plants ity as farmers, ginners, warehouse- 


is being supplied in constantly ris- 
ing amounts of cloth. The field of 
cotton use in this direction is large, 
much of it difficult to trace exact- 
ly to the particular order, but 
nevertheless essential to the prepa- 
ration for the difficult times which 
we are entering. 

In addition to supplying military 


a 


in Work of Cotton South 
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BUSY SEASON—This one-variety cotton gin, apparently 


| opments that will crop up tre- | 
iin as long as the war lasts. | 
competition | 
for skilled labor has become in-| 


tense, so "much so that a number | 
very well | 
operate a third shift have aban- 


| 
| 


ne get ag eS ; . 
. eS .: Sec Be ; . Rn: RRS ; 
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busy to capacity in the gin- 


ning season, is eloquent testimony to the work for improvement of the cotton crop in 
Georgia, an activity encouraged and supported by Georgia cotton mills. 


men and compressors, merchants, 
crushers, and spinne-s. Our re- 
sponsibility has become one of as- 
sisting our government in promot- 


ing and making possible necessary 
adjustments in the demand for 
cotton products, rather than one 
of stimulating increased use in all 
the fields to which we have within 
recent years been giving close at- 
tention. 
Farmer’s Difficulties. 

The recent call for larger cot- 
ton production on the part of cot- 
ton farmers—a request from the 
Department of Agriculture that the 
nation’s two-and-a-half million 
cotton farmers this year plant their 
full acreage allotment of about 
27,400,000 acres—focuses immedi- 
ate attention upon the farmers’ 
increasingly difficult problem of 
obtaining adequate material to se- 
cure a full crop of cotton on these 
acres. 

The cotton farmer, as a direct 
result of the war, will this year 
be faced with an inadequate sup- 
ply of fertilizers. Many chemicals 
used in fertilizer in peace times 
have been diverted wholly or in 
large quantities to the manufac- 
ture of munitions and other vital 
war materials. Somehow, we are 
going to have to work out arrange- 
ments whereby the farmer may 
obtain the fertilizer he needs. 

Another immediate problem is 
that of insecticide and disease con- 
trol. he boll weevil and the 
other insect pests so devastated the 
1941 crop in some sections of the 


. : | 
southeast that in many areas little| exerted in the search for ways 
or no cotton was harvested. The and means to make cotton avail-. 


‘able in lieu of fibers and metals | 
wholesale spread of these pests no ‘longer attainable in adequate | 
could result in a complete crop | 


; uantities. Already cotton is rec- 
failure throughout the cotton belt . J 


) ognized as being second only to 
and thereby bring about such 4| steel in its importance to the vic- 
drastic shortage in this vital war) tory program, and I can say with- 
fiber that the whole Victory pro-| out hesitation that there is little | 
gram of our nation would be in| doubt that it will prove even more 
es gyri age there is _ a ‘valuable before the war ends. 
er’s problem of equipment. is , ° 
all very well to say ‘let's bring! No wit aon a ae time 
a ag tpg ee | whet the future holds for cotton. 

’ q h | Yet it is very certain that there 
anpower—and manpower on the! wil) be a market for every pound | 
— is already a growing wee. cotton lint raised and every | 

° yard of cotton goods produced as 
Other Shortages. }long as»the conflict aren Export | 
It is already possible to fore-|markets are bereft of inventories | 
see, moreover, that cotton ginner$s,| and are calling upon American | 
compressors and warehousemen|mills for supplies. We may be! 
will encounter grave difficulties in compelled (perhaps we already) 
securing replacement parts and/are) to ship large quantities of | 
new equipment. This is, of course,| cotton textiles to nations such as’ 
due largely to shortages in ma-| Australia, South Africa, Russia| 
terials and other commodities | and China, which are our allies in | 
needed in the war program. Yet/the gigantic battle against world 
it is necessary that we take into|tyranny. This, of course, may 
consideration the fact that it is|mean a reduction in the supplies | 
essential for the cotton industry available for distribution to our | 
to re “ee = — owe civilian population. | 
ment if it is to continue to play | 
it: vital part in the Victory pro- The toe ef ecules’ os otal 
ae force us to enlarge our armed | 
Never in the history of cotton,| services above contemplated lev-| 
as we know it in the United/els, with the result that shortages | 
States, has there been greater|in manpower may very well affect | 
need for a broad program of sci-| operations adversely. Last year’s 
entific research than during the! power shortages in the southeast 
current war. We realize, both as|and this year’s shortage in ade- 
individuals and as an industry,/quate number of cotton pickers 
that there must be heroic effort are but an example of the devel- 


In textile districts, 


of mills which could 


doned attempts to do so. 
Must Be Ready. 
But one thing 
that is that cotton is closely tied 
to the war program and is now 
operating under a war economy 
which presents problems radically 
different from those of the 1930’s 
—which were traceable to an 
oversupply of goods and raw ma- 
terials. From now on until the 
war is finished, cotton people will 
be faced with persistent demands 
for their product and may find it 
difficult to obtain the supplies re- 
quired for efficient operations. 


Farms and the Mills 


Spinning Bales of 
Spindles Cotton Con- 
in Place sumed by 
in Georgia Geor ie. 
ilts 


Year Cotten ills Cotton 


Bales of 
Cotton 
Produced 


by Georgia 


Farmers 


Estimated No. 
of Acres 
Required to 
Produce Amt 
of Cotton 
Consumed by 
Georgia Millis 
Based on Yield 
Per Acre 


is certain, and | 


85,186 27,816 
198,656 71,389 
815,545 307,359 

2,542,755 800,901 
3,240,088 1,089,661 
3,312,314 874,383 
3,297,286 1,104,795 
3,390,608 1,059,665 
3,383,988 956,319 
3,300,000 1,225,115 
3,309,350 1,562,062 
3,243,128 1,080,193 
3,234,256 1,347,511 
1940 3,210,466 1,565,066 
1941 3,148,180 1,917,807 


*Bales ginned to March 20, 1942. 


1860 
1880 
1900 
1920 
1930 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


701,840 
814,441 
1,287,386 
1,447,159 
1,592,539 
861,789 
1,093,385 
974,868 
1,052,662 
1,086,458 
1,473,984 
850,691 
908,990 
1,006,657 
637,435* 


229,546 

889,779 
2,397,908 
2,343,357 
2,690,409 
2,183,389 
2,328,934 
1,959,652 
2,568,375 
2,819,606 
2,550,984 
2,859,418 
3,007,941 
5,722,352 
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MEN-WOMEN-BOYS and GIRLS 


(Over 18 Years of Age) 


Ku KER 


whieh will continue to run. after the war? 
if so you should go to work in the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Do you want a job in the Textile Industry? 
Msowrite B.E.McTIGuek, Personnel Director 


MILLS 


CALLAWAY 


LA GRANGE, GEORGIA 


x x* * 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE TEXTILE AND RELATED JOBS 
FOR WHICH YOU MAY BE QUALIFIED 


Do you want a Job in a war industry | 


Athletic Director 
Battery Hand 
Beamer Tender 
Blacksmith 
Bookkeeper 
Card Hand 

Card Grinder 
Carpenter 
Carpenter’s Helper 
Chemist 

Clerk (Billing) 
Clerk (Cost) 
Clerk (Filing) 


Clerk (Shipping) 
Clerk (Supply) 
Cloth Inspector 
Cotton Grader 
Dictaphone Operator 
Drawing in Hand 
Drawing Tender 
Dyer 

Electrician 
Engineer 

Fly Frame Tender 


Landscape Engineer 


Loom Fixer—Jacquard, 


Dobby and Plain 


Machinist 

Nurse 

Pay Roll Checker |. 

Pipe Fitter 

Playground Supervises 
Plumber 

Quiller Tender 

Section Man 

Sewing Machine Operator 
Size Maker 


Slasher Tender 
Smash Hand 


Spinner 


Spinning Doffer 
Spooler Tender 
Stenographer 
Surveyor 
Technician 
Tester 
Timekeeper 
Time Study Man 
Twister Creeler 
Twister Doffer 
Twister Tender 
Warper Tender 
Weaver 


Winder Tender 
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Invented in Georgia, 


Whitney’s Genius 


Gave the World 
Brand-New Outlook 


By STILES A. MARTIN. 
History records that, 
purely by circumstances 
chance, there came to Georgia in 


jy” 
= 


ida 


perhaps | War Between the States and the 
and | abolition of slavery; (7) The eco- 


nomic strueture of the south to- 


4 


Cotton Gin Revitalized the South 


that vitalized this cotton plant and 
enabled it to become a world-wide 
commodity. The influence of this 
invention in Georgia affected the 
history of the state, the nation and 
the world. 


_——-— Sor vy) 


Knee-Length Pants 
For Army Air Corps 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—K nee- 
length khaki cotton trousers are 
now being furnished the Air Corps 
of the United States Army, the 
National Cotton Council and Cot- 

ton-Textile Institute report. 
The cotton uniform twill, from 
which the “shorts” are made, con- 
forms to the Quartermaster Corps 


Waste Cotton Oil — 


Source of Glycerine 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Enough gly- | 
cerine to fire five anti-tank shells | 


America’s imported fats and oils 
formerly were obtained. 
Plans for the nation-wide fat 


salvage campaign provide that 
housewives shall carry waste fats 


is contained in two pounds of cot-| and oils Yo their local butchers, 


tonseed oil shortening left over in 
the kitchen frying pan. 


| Frying oils produced from cot- 


; 


tonseed thus will play an impor- 


tant part in the campaign to sal- 


_vage 500,000,000 pounds of waste 
kitchen fats and greases as a dli- 
rect contribution of American 
'housewives to the war effort. 


who in turn will pass them on 
to rendering plants for conversion 
into form for industrial use. Both 


| vegetable and animal fats are im 


cluded in the program. 
-Vv 


Georgia natural wonders as 
named by Miss Ella Mae Thorne 
ton, state librarian, include: Amie- 
calola Falls, in Dawson county; 


From explosives to ship com-| Tallulah river gorge, in Rabun 
passes, glycerine derived from| county; Okefenokee swamp, Stone 


| * ts y 
the fall of 1792 a Here each one is explained: 


who devised a machine that revo- Effect in Georgia 
lutionized life in Georgia, in the i 


south and the United States, and| (1) Savannah, the home of the 
vitally affected the commerce of | £" invention, had been a leading 

ry ' port of Georgia since the founding 
ld. of the state by Oglethorpe in 1733 


-~year-old man | 
| specifications and the initial pur-| kitchen waste has become a vital; Mountain, marble deposits in 
chase was for 72,000 pairs, to be|part of the war production pro-| Pickens county, Warm Springs, 
manufactured from government) gram since Japanese occupation of| great coastal and Sea Island fore 


cloth. areas from which one-half of' ests. 
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he young man’s name was Eli 


and his contrivance was 
cotton gin. 
Born in Massachusetts. 

Whitney was born in Westbor- 
ough, Mass., December 8, 1765. 
Alitnough only a lad, he earned 
his living during the Revolution- 
ary War by making nails by hand 
and selling them. He was an apt 
mechanic, made many articles aid 
trinkets, sold them for enough to 
pay his expenses at Yale Univer- 
Sity, where he graduated in 1792. 
Coming 

fal] 
he found 
had been 
tne invitation 
Greene, widow 
ary War general, to visit her at 
her iarge plantation, known as 
“Mulberry Grove,” about 12 miles 
north of Savannah. This planta- 


itney 


th 
the position he sought 


of Mrs. Nathanael 


and the invention of, the gin caus- 


ed it to become the principal cot- 


ton export city on the Atlantic 
ecast, much staple still being ship- 
ped from there. This cotton trade 
caused Savannah to grow into the 
leading cotton market in the south 
of that period. 

Textile mills in England clam- 
ored for American lint and this 
shiitea the growing of this plant 
from other areas of the world ‘o 


the south, because we could sep- 


arate the lint from the seeds, as/| 


to the south to teach in| "° other cotton country could do. 


fo WII iS “ac | ; 
following his graduation, | 141+ city, cotton being hauled from | 


the interior and was shipped down | 
the 


i ing 
of the Revolution-'| . 


filled and he accepted | 


eral Greene for services rendered 


Guring the war. 
(sreene 
marked only by 


homestead, 
a chimney and 
some brick pillars, a large grove 
of trees and a tangied mass of 
moss d vines, situated on the 
Savannah river, is the spot where 
President George Washington first 
touched Georgia soil on May i2, 
791, when on a trip to the south, 
he came over from 
a, landed at “Mulberry Grove” 
ay his respects to Mrs. Greene. 
roceeded to Savannah and 
Augusta, where he v’as 
vishly entertained. 


- 
a ; 
ine 
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to 


Whitney. by chance, met Mrs. | lived in the state. 


now | 


Savannah developed as an ex- 


Savannah river, Augusta be- 
an important trading point, 
from where it was sent down the 
river to Savannah. 

Among the first railroads built 
in the state were out to the inte- 


SEE teen presented to Gen-| rior of the state from Augusta and 


Savannah, these two cities becom- 
ing important rail centers and to 
which cities cotton was shipped. 

Faster boats for export of the 
cotton were sought, and the first 


ELI WHITNEY AND HIS GIN 
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ico, the United States came into 
possession of 525,000 square miles 
of additional territory. This in- 
cluded California, and for the first 
time, the United States extended 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean. 
West Virginia Created. 

(3) Slavery was profitable in 
the eastern and southern areas of 
Virginia, but was unprofitable in 


ship that used steam as power to! the northwestern mountainous sec- 


propel it was made for the purpose | tion, and friction between the sec- 


of transporting cotton to England, | tions existed. 


So, when Virginia 


and it sailed from Savannah to/ voted to secede from the Union in | oo 
1861, the people in the dissatisfied | branches of several denominations 


Liverpool in 1819 loaded with cot- | 


ton. It was named the “Savan- 


' nah.” 


South Caro-| 


} 
' 


The gin invention had a marked 
effect on Georgia’s population. In 
1790 Georgia’s population was 82,- 


948, in 10 years Jater, seven years | 


after the invention, in 1800, the 
census showed that 162,686 people 
In 1791 Geor- 


Greene while en route to the south | 8a grew 1,000 bales of cotton; in 


and she was so impressed 


with | 1800, 20,000 bales; in 1811, 40,000 


that she invited him to visit, bales; 1826, 150,000 bales. 


her 

Planters visiting the 

me complained that the slow 

rocess of separating the lint cot- 

from the seeds 

from growing and 

rege ouantities of cotton. 

Greene, who had noted Eli’s me- 

eal turn of mind because of 

and articles he had 

her, suggested that 

r might solve the problem. 

listened to the farm- 

. procured some cot- 

mn and set himself up a shop in 
ner of the Greene home. 

tney produced a 

he called a cotton “engine,” 

word was contracted to 

nd this explains how the 

in this connection 


° ly , 
InNKeLs 


used 
nated 
Gin Was Success. 
Whitney's gin was recognized as 


Greene | 


prevented | 
selling | 
Mrs. | 


: 
| den. 


Slave Traffic Growth. 


Prior to the gin invention, sla- 
very had been considered a bur- 
Even in the south, the feel- 
ing Was growing that slavery was 
unprofitable and _ plans for the 
freedom of the slaves originated in 
the south. However, with the gin 
invention, cotton raising became 
the chief occupation of the south- 
ern farmers and _ production in- 
creased in the south from 138,328 
pounds in 1792 to 1,601,700 pounds 


in 1794, the second year of the use 


macnine | 


of the gin, and to 17,789,803 in 
1800. 

Cotton cultivation called for 
more labor and southern farmers 
began to buy more slaves and an- 
ti-slavery sentiment waned per- 
ceptibly, both in the north and the 
south. The northern climate plus 


the fact that the Negro did not fit 


‘into the 


a success from its first appearance, | 


because cotton planters realized 
the problem of separating the 
seeas f: the lint had been solv- 
ed. Hi 
900 pou 
pared with 10 to 12 pounds sepa- 
rated. by “hand.” One man could 
geparme as much cotton In one gay 
as he formerly 
whe 


OTT) 


e winter. 


Vhitney’s gin operated by saws) 


ng through ‘sie ”* pulled | 


nt from the seeds, brushes 

ng the 

* made his saws by insert- 

re teeth, and later solid 
favs. said to have been contrived 
by Hodgen Homes, of Augusta, 
were used. The original gin prin- 
ciple of the saws, ribs and brushes 
is sti}l] used in the modern gins 
operated today. 

The gins were first operated by 
hand with a crank, then water and 
horsepower were used. Still later 
gteam power was applied and 
more recently electricity. There 
are still many Georgians who re- 
member the horse-power gins 
which turned out about two bales 
of | in a day and there are a 
few of these gin houses scattered 
over the state, and in some may 
be found some of the machinery— 
the “king post.” the “cog-wheel” 
and the “screw” and “Griffin” 
presses. 

The screw press operated from 
overhead, but the “Griffin” press 
pushed the cotton upward in the 
press, the idea having been obtain- 
ed from the operation of a grass- 
hopper’s legs. Expanded levers 
were drawn together by ropes and 
hains, this action compressing the 

into a bale. 

tney was granted a patent 
on his gin on March 14, 1794, by 
the United States Patent Office in 
Washington, but he had much dif- 
ficulty with his patents and later 
abandoned the manufacture of 
gins and established at Whitney- 
ville, Conn., a suburb of New Ha- 
ven. a plant for the manufacture 
of firearms in which he was very 
successful. He is said to have per- 
fected the plan of 


making inter- | 


lint from the saws. | 


: | 
changeable parts for firearms, and | 


then sold his guns to the govern- 
ment on contract. 
Invention Made History. 

The changes made possible by 
the Whitney gin affected the state 
of Georgia, and the social, politi- 
cal and economic structure of the 
United States. Situations that 
were created were amazing in their 
Bcope and magnitude, the results 
of which. were far reaching. 


ef of the etfects., direct and | 


r 

rect. included (1) Growth of 

fia and the slave tr 
*) 


(3) The creation 
(4) 


> : 
| ‘ 7 x ry 


: . 
ne state of West Virginia: 


ormation of the Republican | 
(5) The breach in religion | 

' 
the | 


Subsequent schism of 


creeds: (6) Direct cause of the 


affic in the | 
Z Indirect cause of the 
. | 


manufacturing scheme 
there caused a shift of them from 
the north to the south. 

The question of paid labor in the 
north versus free labor in the 


south brought industrial je ‘ 
s gin separated from 600 to | £ rial jealousy 


inds of cotton in a day, com: | 


between the sections, and slavery 
became an issue. The cotton area 
had gradually extended westward, 


and the south desired that Texas 
_be admitted to the Union as a 
could during a 


slave state. 
War With Mexico. 

(2) ‘The admission of Texas into 
the Union in 1845 as a slave state 
brought the warning from Mexico 
that this would be regarded as a 


declaration of war, and hostilities | 


began between the United States 
and Mexico in 1846. For the first 


time, bloodshed was caused as an) 


indirect result of the gin inven- 


tion. With her victory over Mex- 


section voted 
against secession and immediately 


called a mass meeting at Clarks- | 


burg, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of a new state, called West 
Virginia. This state was admitted 
into the Union in 1863, its consti- 
tution providing for the “gradual 
abolition of slavery.” 

Thus we see a new state was 
created as a direct result of the 
gin. 

New Party Born. 

(4) The present Republican 
party had its inception in Febru- 
ary, 1854, as the result of the agi- 
tation of the slavery question. The 
party was organized at Ripon, 
Wis., following the introduction in 
the United States senate of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which relat- 
ed to slavery in that territory. At 
the Ripon meeting, a resolution 
was passed which declared if the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill passed, old 
party organizations would be 
thrown to the winds and a new 
party formed on the sole issue of 
the non-extension of slavery. 

Congress passed the bill which 
was signed by the President on 
May 30, 1854. Five weeks later 
at a state convention held by the 
dissenters in Detroit, the name 
“Republican” owas given to the 
new party, which was composed 
of Whigs, Free Soilers, Know- 
Nothings and those Democrats who 
opposed the extension of slavery. 

The first Republican conven- 
tion was held in Philadelphia in 
1856, when a platform was adopt- 
ed condemning “those twin relics 
of barbarism, polygamy and slav- 
ery.” John C. Fremont was nom- 
inated for President and received 
1,341,254 votes against 1,838,169 
votes for James Buchanan, the 
Democrat, who was elected. 

Abraham Lincoln was one of the 
leaders in the new Republican 
party and when a candidate for 
United States senate in 1858 made 
a number of anti-slavery speeches. 
It was in accepting the senate 
nomination that he said’ “ ‘A house 
divided against itself 


| 


| 


i 
j 
| 


overwhelmingly | Were formed. 


i 
' 


cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free.” 

Therefore, the Republican con- 
vention in 1860 nominated Lincoln 
for President, undoubtedly because 
of his strong anti-slavery feeling. 


He was elected and the War Be-| 


tween the States followed. 

The Democratic party became 
the dominant political party in the 
south. 

Split in Religion. 
(5) Dissention caused by the 


realm of religion and as a result, 


Relations with the 
national denominations were sev- 
ered and new organizations of 
creeds were formed in the south. 


‘In 1939, just 75 years after the 


| cannot | plements, 
stand.’ I believe this government and fertilizers were required for 


rift, the reunion of one group, 
the Methodists, was effected. 


War Is Fought. 

(6) The dispute over slavery, 
which had been vitalized following 
the demand for slave-labor after 
the Whitney invention, continued 
to grow in intensity and its fury 
finally broke in 1861, when the 
southern states withdrew from the 
Union. In the four-year conflict 
which followed, more than 3,000,- 
000 men, on both sides, shouldered 
arms and marched to war. 
cost of the war 
cents had been estimated at seven 
billion dollars. 


its cultivation; gins, compresses, 

factories, transportation facilities, 

by rail and water, all increased. 
Wonder Plant. 


Cotton may truly be called the| 
It | 


wonder plant of the world. 
provides both food and clothing for 
man, feedstuffs for animals and 
also food for the soil. It is the 


}source of three major products in 


question of slavery invaded the. 


| 


j 
' 
| 
' 
; 


| 
| 


| 
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commerce, fabric from the lint, oil 
and meal from. the seeds. It 
clothes more than half the human 
race, approximately one billion 
people. It is used in more than 
1,000 articles. It has more va- 
ried uses than any plant in the 
world and affords employment for 


more people than any other single | 


plant or product. 
The rising and the setting sun 


both witness the activities of the | 
cotton farmer and as the lights. 


flash on in the factories the hum 
of textile machinery tells the story 
of the billions of yards of cotton 
cloth manufactured and consumed 
annually in the United States. 
Cotton has enabled the United 
States to maintain the balance of 
power in commerce among na- 
tions, it being the leading export 
nation in the world, and over a 


The | long period of years, cotton was 
in dollars and | the leading item of export. Cotton 
is the 


leading cash crop in the 
United States, although it is grown 


It was during this conflict that | : only 16 of the 48 states in the 


slavery was abolished. 
After Effects. 
(7) As the invention of the cot- 


ton gin and its effect upon slav- 
ery had caused the War Between 


the States, cotton was the great | 


nion. 
It was the Midas-like touch of 


’ 
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BABAR LEEEEELELERERERRRERERRREREERERERRRRRRRaaemaaee: 


ithe cotton gin, invented at Savan-' 


nah, Ga., in 1793, by Eli Whitey CQQQeR RRR RRR ee 


| 


factor in the recovery of agricul- | 


ture in the war-swept south. 


In | 


1865, the year the war ended in) 


grew 2,269,316 


April, the south 
1,969,316 


bales, an increase of 
bales over the year before. 


For- | 


eign textile mills, principally in/ 
Great Britain, had received very | 


little cotton from the United States 
during the war and they afforded 
a hungry market for the staple 
when the war closed. 

It was this demand abroad as 
well as at home that enabled cot- 
ton to become king of farm prod- 
ucts in the south, which position 
it still holds. In addition to the 


lint and seeds grown, mills that 
manufacture these products have. 


shifted to the south and today there 
are more than 17,000,000 spindles 
in the southern states as compared 
with about 5,000,000 spindles in 
the east. 

The development of the cotton 
industry naturally caused the de- 


velopment of allied interests. Im-_ 


livestock, machinery 


COTTONBLOSSON 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Llgndy Jeph 
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“KNOWN AS THE BEST” 
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The South’s fine cotton {s fully appreciated by laundries. 
These concerns use our Laundry Nets, Cover Cloth, Press 


Covers, 


Sponge Cloth, Press 


Pads, 


Padding, 


Flannel, 


Ironer Tape, Tan Sateén, Feed Ribbons and Wrapping 


Twine in serving the public. 


These COTTONBLOSSOM 


products are distributed throughout America by leading 


laundry jobbers. 


Their widespread acceptance makes 


us particularly proud to be a part of the cotton textile 
industry in the South. 


SOUTHERN MILLS, INC. 


ATLANTA, 


William D. Ellis, President 


GEORGIA 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


oe. OF 


Complete Stock of 


SUPPLIES 


for the 


TEXTILE MILE 


INDUSTRIAL 
SUPPLIGs, ING, 


La Grange, Georgia 


EFFICIENT SERVICE 
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EXPOSITION 
OTTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


SELLING AGENTS 


J.P. Stevens & Company 
44 Leonard Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Georgia Textile Mills Big Taxpayers 


By J. . ALLMAN, |The salary schedule for Negroes} . an erenn enacts aaammanunacrencanacscommmmnrenmsiornram 
Di ‘visi ' ranges from $25 to $60 a month. | Se ee ee) 
Director of Division of Business 3 ~ | : 3 penton ~ ¢ ake 
Administration, State Depart- Certain funds,. Of course, are! 
ment of Education. ear-marked for education. Sec-' 


part in making it possible for | stitution of Georgia reads as fol-| 


‘more than half a million children | /OWS: ie. 
‘in this state to go to school, get|, The poll tax, any educational} 3% 
‘free textbooks and library books fund now belonging to the state | gn 


cation in a democracy. debt due to, the University of 


; 3 e big taxpaver Georgia), a special tax on shows 
insay’ holes oleats he, berry Pe and exhibitions and on the sale| 
operating our system of public wile vibe Tisneral Amen 
education. And that is certainly hereby authorized to assess, and! ; 
F oP gam gras moras ot the only the proceeds of any commutation | 
‘ course, is .) Yi tax for “y ¢ - B... Fe: 
service they perform for the roi ag Bag gan "ha a 7 . a 
schools. Their ee such domestic animals as from) iam 
eng tap Pha ng MD. their gature and habits are de-| Ham: 
a ie oo omg ie 1c. | structive to other property are| gia 
ment snchere” salestak: oud "hele nereny set Apart Gne Gavel ae 
T. M. FORBES, secretary of | construct. school buildings, but "the ogusiination, fans ane 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ [this discussion is limited to their | poes to the schools is derived from 
Association of Georgia. Presed, ee role. A glance at 4) one cent per gallon of the fuel 
wee: Sale few figures will show us how im-' oj) (gasoline and kerosene). 
| oy pone ng me i However, for the fiscal year 
H ie =6Sstare =6appropriation §=fOr) ended June 30, 1941, education 
Cotton Hat Season public schools for the fiscal year | derived $271,721.70 from the kero- 
| ‘ 1941-42 was $15,434,400. This was | sene tax 1 303.251.66 from th 
Just Around Corner | the largest sum ever appropriated | peer tax plein ae v-tame the 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—The season | for their maintenance and opera- gasoline tax, $364,189.30 from the 
Commerce ‘is drawing near when smart wom- tion. wine tax, fines and forfeits, and 
‘en everywhere will be wearing | School Appropriations. egy pogend — age ae 
| ue funds o e state, which in- 
ts from dawn to dark. ; Im the past few years the cost; , 
e =e rear ‘to the state of operating its public; cludes property taxes, income 
‘ r 1a There is a style and color for schools has shown a steady in- taxes, liquor taxes, etc. . 
CO ' every occasion in these new cotton crease. The appropriations avail- We find also that the textile 
hats. The bandeau-turban of a} able and paid since 1936 have been mills not only contribute to the 
vellow linen-like cottor., and the! #5 follows: State taxes for schools, but they 
scoopover bonnet made of white 1936 $ (937,205.29 —— be at beeen» 7 -_ — gsi x 
bird's-eye pique, banded in navy| 1937-38 $13,833,057.86 Sovernmen’s, & Aree Pars os Wie HEALTH AND VIGOR—Healthful Il i 
belt ng and trimmed with striped} 1938-39 $11,645,280.34 a ag the operation of — —Healthful recreation, in ail its 
ELLINE & , - | ‘ | aan. ae 24" / ea schools . ; 
| | : 939-40 $14,905,959.7¢ coe | ‘ } 
quills, are two of the leading| —s sapere nt Comsnunttion whisk” aac phases, is emphasized among the workers in Georgia 
styles, rogers) ton mills are proud of them, and; cotton mills. This scene is of the swimming pool at 


For the hotter days, the enor- | svliabiens 525,608,008 ri rightly so. Generally speaking, I, Porterdal 
mous face-framing brim of black| The greater portion of this mon-| think you'll find that almost every | — 
cotton net, on which felt bands} ¢Y, Of course, goes for the pay-| community which has large tex- 
have been pattern-appliqued, with | ment of teachers’ salaries. There | tile interests is prospering from | 
felt flange, is just the thing. are more than 23,000 teachers 1n} an educational standpoint. | 


. ‘ om oem ; . 
Sere, oe ete | | Senator Russell’s Tribute 
Georgia is bounded in part by/! ceive from the state a minimum There are more than 1,000 post 
1 SR ’ . : , i ‘es . ‘oi: ‘ore . 

RE ish om the cost | OF teen ee es Ae | cain cithes cad Ge To the Textile Industrv 

|and the St. Marys on the south. !|the type of certificate they hold. | state. . > 
- Speaking before the 1942 convention of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia, United States Sena- 

no | 4g ; tor Richard B. Russell, of -Georgia, had this to say: 

NE OT 5: «a “se teem wat hb ee “I am particularly glad to have an opportunity of talk- 
cape’ A ing to those who are connected with the textile industry. 
You gentlemen have done a magnificent job in the war 
effort. You have met the requirements of the govern- 
ment, and they have been heavy indeed, and you have 
done it on your own resources. Washington has been full 
of representatives of various industries that were called 
upon to greatly increase their production, who are seeking 
financial aid from the government to construct new plants, 
new facilities, and operating capital. So far as I know, the 
textile industry is the only one of the major industries of 
the nation that has fulfilled all that it has been asked to 
do by the government, and has done it under its own 
steam. You gentlemen have done a magnificent job and 
have shown a magnificent spirit, a splendid -efficiency. 
and I am sure that in the days that are to come. you wil! 
continue to measure up-to the magnificent record Be 


vou have already set.” 


The 
JEFFERSON 
MILLS 
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Plant No. Jefferson, Ga. 
Plant No. 2 — Crawford, Ga. 


Plant No. 3 — Royston, Ga. 
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Plant No. 4 — Jefferson, Ga. 


Sales and 
~ General Offices 
Jefferson, Ga. 
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LUXURIOUS RETREAT—This community house at Calumet is illustrative of the 
beauty and restfulness at the disposal of workers in the cotton textile mills of Georgia. 


| COTTON QUIZ COTTON QUIZ.| 


How LARGE wir What wilt THE WELL- 


Georgia Cotton Growth and Manufacture 


Total Value of Total Value of 


‘ July 31 Farmers Textile Mille Lint, Seed, Oil, Eto. Textile Mills Pound 
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MUSIC A-PLENTY—tThis gaily bedecked girls’ band, at Callaway Mills, provides fine 
music for families, friends and others—and also has plenty of fun itself—as part of the 
employe activities of this large Georgia cotton mill. 
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1900 233, 307,359 
1910 812, 486.752 
1925 192.95: 966,324 
1926 498.47: 1,012,980 
1927 111,398 1,152,855 
1928 053,20: 1,168,431 
1929 399,83: 1,269,578 
1930 1,597,475 1,089,661 
1931 1,393,715 929,901 
1932 861,789 874.383 
1933 1,093,385 1,104,795 
, 1934 974,868 1,059,665 

ta» oe" 1935 1,052,662 956.310 
WILD COTTON, ove our | 1936 1'086.458 1,225,115 
NEAR CORAL GABLES, FLA, | 1937 1,473,984 1,563,067 
MEASURED 22 INCHES IN | 1938 850,691 1,080,193 
CIRCUMFERENCE, AND WAS | 1939 908,990 1,347,511 
KNOWN TO BE ATLEAST | 1940 1,000,657 1,565,066 
40 VeARs OLD / | 1941 637,435 1,917,807 


ti laa 1 

(9) (9) | Cotton Bales of Cotton Bales of Cotton Cotton Crop Cotton Goods Average s 

4 Year Produced by Consumed by Produced by Manufactured Price of ORE ve ARMY BUTCHER 
Cc o | Ending Georgia Georgia Georgia Farmers, by Georgia Cotton Per WEAR sg I/L VA 


$ 42,534,000 $ 18,458,000 8.69¢ 
123,700,000 48,037,000 14.95¢ 
137,940,000 199,089,530 24.74c 
112,530,000 (a) °20.53c 
127,620,000 180,509,344 15.15¢ 
110,690,000 (a) 20.42c 
128,270,000 212,852,000 19.73¢ 
91.430.000 (a) 16.60c 
47.350.000 106,940,000 10.38¢ 
34,650,000 (a) 6.34¢ 
64,316,000 126,301,000 7.37¢c 
74,051,000 (a) 11.09¢ 
72,903,000 157,759,000 12.44¢ 
83,922,000 (a) 11.75¢ ot 
79,238,000 219,525,000 12.93¢ “ 
45,812,000 (a) 8.75¢ | COTTON FROCKS =~ 
51,622,000 177,367,397 9.00c THE GOVERNMENT RECENTLY 
59.885,000 (a) 10.40¢ PURCHASED 250,000 FROCKS 

(b) (b) 11.55¢ MADE OF BLEACHED COTTON 
TWILL FOR ARMY 


4 Guy WAR Bowos 


oY | 

( COTTON!) | | (a)—Figures not compiled—U. S. Census of manufacturers only made every two years. : COTTON ) 

rf | (b)—Figures not yet available from official sources. Lore j | 
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BUTCHERS/ 


CLEVELAND 
ELECTRIC CO. 


ki * * 


557 Marietta St., N. 
MAin 8164 
Atlanta 


Flint River 
Cotton Mills 


Albany 
Ga. 


y 75th anniversary of a 
great newspaper is a remind- 
er that the eternal vigilance 
which it exercises over the 
protection of our liberties is 
the chief justification for the confidence which its 
readers place in its news and editorial columns. 

In like manner, the vigilance which a manufac- 
turer exercises over the quality of his product is the 
justification for the confidence which a wide public 
places in his trade-mark. And so it is with “STAR” 
Brand Thread—particularly today. For in War the 
demand for thread is great and higher and higher 
do our production levels rise as faster and faster 


MERIGAY THREAD COMPANY 


come the calls for thread ... for uniforms as well as 
civilian clothes ... for army shirts as well as chil-) 
dren’s togs... for army tents as well as lingerie... 
for service shoes as well as baby boots..., 

But regardless of what the requirement for thread 
or cotton yarn may be... regardless of the height 
to which our production may yet be forced, ours will 
be a course of eternal vigilance over an uncompro- 
mising, non-relaxing quality control ... for that is 
the meaning of “STAR” brand wherever it appears 
on thread or cotton yarn. It is a promise that high 
quality standards shall ever be maintained. In war 
as in peace... ° STAR” BRAND THREADS AND 


YARNS ARE BETTER. 


Spinners and Manufacturers of Cotton Threads for All Purposes 


GEORGIA MILL'AT PALTON ¢ SALEs OFFICE, 217 PRYOR ST. S. W; ATLANTA TRADE 


NEW YORK, 260 West Broadway * DALLAS, 1015 Jackson Street « ST. LOUIS, 1718 Washington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 13.30 Vine Street + LOS ANGELES, 308 East Ninth Street + SAN FRANCISCO, 536 Mission Street “STAR” BRAND THREADS 


BOSTON, 210 South Street -« ° ° ° e ° e 


CHICAGO, 111 North Canal Street anp YARNS ARE BETTER! 


CROWN COTTON MILLS 
Dalton, Ga. 


PACOLET MAN UFACTURING U0. 


New Holland, Ga. 


GAINESVILLE COTTON MILLS 


Gainesville, Ga. 


